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Decorative Quality 


JOHN BARTLETT 


A picture in one sense is an arrange- 
ment of the elements of which it is com- 
posed so as to produce an agreeable 1m- 
If the various parts are not 
associated in concordance, the result is 
disagreeable to the sense of vision. There 
are other qualities demanded of a picture 
besides the decorative—such as the motive, 
dramatic effect, expression, etc., but withal, 
it is essential to pictorial reproduction that 
our subject should conform to the natural 
laws of harmony and rhythm demanded of 
all art. The public keeps insisting that the 
picture should express some _ intellectual 
meaning. The average person wants to 
know what the picture means, and if the 


pression. 


story is pleasant, pathetic, or even tragic, 
he is satisfied; but the artist is not par- 
ticularly interested in a pretty face or a 
delightful landscape. He does not care for 
what a picture means, but how it looks to 
his artistic eye. He notes whether the 
figures are well drawn, rightly placed, 
agreeable in line, associated effectively in 
light and shade and color, what is the 
effect of the picture as a whole, has the 
artist handled his material in the right way, 
has he fitted the allotted space properly, 


has he brought together lights and shades 
truthfully. If he has accomplished all this, 
to the painter’s eye he has done infinitely 
more than if he has told most effectively a 
story, in terms of light and shade, line and 
color. 

The art of the average person is ad- 
dressed =moremromnessttcllcci ml hes ark 
which the painter seeks informs his esthetic 
sense, in the way music affects. In a word, 
a picture to the artist has a decorative 
This does not imply that the 
painter has no power of appreciation of 
the poetic in art, has no heart for the 
pathetic, or intellect for sublimity. All 
great art demands these moral qualities, 
but at the same time it is essential that art, 
to be great, must have also the decorative 
quality. 

The decorative sense goes back to pre- 
historic art. The cave dwellers in France 
and Spain give evidence to a fine sense of 
harmony of line and color. The man of 
the Stone Age ornamented his -rude 
weapons of the chase and his domestic 
utensils with color and delicate tracings, 


meaning. 


exhibiting his delight in such performance. 
It is worth noticing, too, how this primi- 
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tive artist recognized the problem that he 
had a certain space to fill up in a way most 
pleasing to the eye. Just the same problem 
which confronts the artist of the day. He 
appreciated the fact that a vase surface 
required a certain design, an open, free 
sort of a pattern different from that suitable 
for the haft of his spear. It was not long 
before the decorative quality counted for 
much and that space looked much more 
pleasing when symmetrically filled than 
when the drawing was used merely to con- 
vey some intelligence in the shape of arrow 
heads and squares and circles—that is, 
had literary import instead of artistic. We 
cannot follow decoration historically, but 
you see in Egyptian and Assyrian and par- 
ticularly in Persian art how the wall paint- 
ers tried to express in a way pleasing to 
the eye the dull records imposed upon their 
craft; and how, despite the superstitious 
restrictions, they sometimes break their 
fetters and give posterity something de- 
lightful in the decorative quality. With 
unfettered Greek art this decorative filling 
of space reached perfection. We need only 
call your attention to the marvelous way in 
which the difficulty-to-handle-space of the 
Parthenon frieze is filled with figures of 
men and animals. Look at an ancient 
Greek coin, how decoratively the confined 
space is filled up. Compare the effect with 
some recent coin productions of our mint— 
full of a mass of ill-assorted objects. The 
Greek is influenced solely by the decorative 
effect. The American die-sinker wants to 
give you a whole history of the United 
States on a dime. 

When painting began to rise in Italy, 
it was called on by the church—certain 
architectural spaces in the church had to be 
filled, ovals, triangles, panels, recesses in 
the apex, the dome, the ceiling and back 
of the altar. We note the tentative way in 
which this filling up of space is done, but 
there is always a desire to produce a deco- 
rative effect, unpleasantly mechanical at 
times, for it was only when Giotto came 
that we see some refinement and taste in 


the decoration. Then came Masaccio and 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, who show us 
how space may be perfectly filled with lines 
and forms. If you study the Sistine Ma- 
donna just for the line effect in relation to 
the space in which the figures are placed, 
and note, for instance, the reason for the 
flowing curve of the veil, you will see how 
this simple decorative device contributes to 
decorative quality of the picture. 

Modern art is full of telling examples of 
the value of decoration. It has taken hold 
of the old problem and tried to extend 
further the application. We might safely 
say that no painter of the present day be- 
gins upon an oval, square or triangular 
panel without first definitely planning out 
the method of best filling the space with 
lines, forms, shades, lights and colors. 
“What is the decorative quality 1s the 
question with him of first consideration, 
so we think that the photographer should, 
before undertaking his picture, and indeed, 
all the time during its inception, constantly 
keep in view what effect this or that line, 
this or that area, shall have upon the gen- 
eral decorative effect of the picture. 


Give Technique a Chance 


Did the artistic photographer, who, sees 
nothing but esthetics in photography, ever 
stop a moment to consider that the’ high 
phase which modern artistic photography 
has attained is due solely to the more per- 
fect methods of reproduction we now en- 
joy over the workers in the art a half- 
century ago? Or that these chemical means 
of expression, which translate so effectively 
his high aspirations, are due solely and 
singly to the untiring laboratory workers? 
We are not depreciating photographic art; 
rather would we hold up the hands of those 
who are exalting its prerogatives, but we 
would make a plea for more interest on the 
part of the profession for the equally im- 
portant technical and scientific phase. 

Even Icarus did not disdain to construct 
the best possible mechanical contrivance in 
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his presumptuous aviatory feat. Yet he 
might have outwitted even Phoebus if his 
wings had been made to resist the influence 
of Old Sol. 

Photography is most essentially a scientific 
art, and even those who have only artistic 
aspirations will fall afoul of their high goal 
if they neglect the means by which photo- 
graphic art alone can advance. 

It is deplorable to note the almost uni- 
versal disregard of the average professional 
for the chemistry of photography, and yet 
we get letter after letter, inquiring for ex- 
planation of the cause of failure in the 


working of some recommended formula. 


They protest that they have literally fol-: 


lowed directions, and are loud in their in- 
nuendoes about careless editors and faulty 
proofs. Yet the very questions they desire 
elucidated display their woeful ignorance 
of the fundamental principles of the photo- 
graphic science. 

The photographer who good 
chemical acqaintance with what relates to 
his profession is able of himself to sur- 
mount impediments. He at once perceives 
what 1s wrong, and is able, intelligently, to 
modify or adapt to varying conditions. 

Every earnest worker is aware that the 
conditions under which our work is done 
are liable to very considerable variations, 
and when the unexpected equation presents 
ioe ieyeare able either to solve. it or to 
determine its impracticability. 

One may have plain sailing and a pros- 
perous voyage while things flow calmly and 
no adverse winds present, and a feeling of 
security as to results may make one. in- 
different to the necessity of more than rule- 
of-thumb methods; but a time may come, 
doubtlessly has come to some of us, when 
conditions are not so uniform, and when 
the mechanical means are not adequate— 
factors with which it 1s impossible to cope, 
because of our ignorance of the principles 
of the science. Then we are the mere slaves 
of circumstance; then we appreciate that 


has a 


‘these unexpected conditions have mastered 


us, because of our lack of knowledge. 


wv 


To Please 
C. H. CLAUDY 


or whom do you make photographs? 
Your customersts. Your critics, Or your- 
self ? 

Sounds easy to answer. You will proba- 
bly say you make your pictures to please 
your customers and that if you please them, 
you are satisfied. But the chances are that 
you are all wrong in thus answering, and that 
you are only satished to please your cus- 
tomers with pictures which please them if 
the pictures at the same time please you. 

A man went to an architect and said, “I 
want to build a house. I know exactly what 
I want, in a house, but I don’t know any- 
thing about drawing plans. Will you take 
my ideas and make the plans accordingly ?” 

The architect said he would, very gladly. 
So the man and the architect went to work. 
The man wanted three towers on his house, 
covered each with a different color tile. He 
wanted a Colonial porch, a Gothic front 
door, a mid-Victorian piazza and a Spanish 
colonnade. He wanted the kitchen in front 
and the parlor on the third floor and the 
library down celler. And when he had 
finished laying out his crazy dream, the 
architect drew a long breath and said, “My 
dear sir, I can’t afford to make your house 
for you. I’d like your fee, but the shock to 
my reputation would be such that I’d have 
to go out of business. You will find plenty 
of architects competent to erect this house 
by applying to the nearest insane asylum.” 

If you go to a doctor and tell him your 
symptoms and he prescribes a course of 
treatment and you say to him, “but that 
isn’t the way I ought to be treated, I want 
you to order me to Europe and to take ex- 
tract of green peas three times a day,” your 
doctor will ask you who in time is the 
doctor, anyway, and show you the door. If 
you go to a dentist and he finds a hole in 
one tooth, you don’t demand that he fill 
another tooth. If you did he would have 
none of you. If you went to a sculptor to 
be sculpted and demanded a third hand or 
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two heads because you thought you'd look 
better that way, he’d laugh at you. 

If you go into Tiffany’s and ask for imi- 
tation diamonds, they would refer you to 
some dealer in such things. If you go toa 
Steinway dealer and ask for a cheap piano 
for the children’s play house in the yard, 
you are shown where to go—but it isn’t 
there. 

In other words, people who make things, 
or deal in things, or produce things, have 
their own standards of what is good and 
bad and wrong, and they won’t alter them 
for the cranky or the exceptional customer. 

You are probably no exception to the 
general rule. You may say you make pic- 
tures just to please customers, but 1f you do 
a normal thirty-dollar-a-dozen business and 
someone comes in and asks you for a dozen 
ping-pongs at two for a quarter, do you 
make them? You do not. Why don’t your 
Because there is no profit? Not at all. 
There is always profit in pleasing a cus- 
tomer, even at a temporary loss. You do 
not make the little pictures because you 
can’t afford to compromise with your repu- 
tation, because you don’t want your name on 
such work, because, though the pictures 
might please your small-pursed customer, 
they wouldn't please you. 

If a customer comes in and asks for a 
colored photograph, do you supply it? You 
may show an enlargement carefully tinted. 
But suppose the customer says, “What I 
want 1s something brilliant, not all pale and 
washed out, like that. I want lips and 
cheeks red: and hair yellow and dress bright 
blue, so I'll have some color on my walls.” 
Do you supply it? You do not. Why don’t 


you? There would be much profit in it, for, 


this sort of coloring takes not an artist, but 
You 
just can’t square it with your conscience, 
that’s why. You can’t put out -work you 
know to be bad work, poor work, inartistic 
work, work you are ashamed of, just to get 
the money. Isn’t that true? 

Of course it is. Well, then, if you have 
ever asked yourself the question, “‘How shall 


a dauber—and daubers are cheap. 


I raise the standard of my work, and make 
contented to accept the 
change?” here is the answer. The only suc- 
cessful way is to raise your own standards. 
When you have raised your personal 
standards to the point where nothing less 
than the best will suit you, then nothing less 
than the best will be given to your cus- 
tomers. For, look you, there are plenty of 
ping-pong photographers and plenty who 
put out daubs for colored enlargements. 
They take the money and are happy. You 
can't. If you put yourself in a position 
where you cannot supply pictures which 
your customers will take, because those 
pictures don’t suit you, you will inevitably 
raise the standards of your custom. 

The vast majority of people are honest. 
You are honest—not only honest in that 
you will not take what doesn’t belong to 
you, but will not give, for money what 
doesn’t suit you as honest value for the 
money? You do not make pictures solely 
to please your customers—you want to 
please them, but you must please yourself 
first. It is this which makes you an artist, 
as it is this which makes you honest in 
mind as well as inact. It is this, too, which 
makes it possible for you to do an artist’s 
part in the world—which is to increase the 
love of and the amount of beauty the world 
possesses. The higher your standard, the 
less you can compromise with indifferent 
ideals of pictures, the higher the standards 
of those you serve must be—and when you 
come to cast up the final balance sheet in 
this, will lie more profit and satisfaction 
than was ever yet or ever will be expressed 
with the $ sign. 


my customers 


@_ Even the goods 


are from Missouri 
—they ought to be 
shown. 
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On Subduing Granularity in Enlargements 


There is not much to complain of at the 
present time with regard to the coarseness 
of the grain of plates even of the most 
rapid type. It was different a decade or so 
ago, when an extra rapid plate meant a 
considerable amount of granularity of the 
image. Thanks, however, to the skill of the 
plate-makers that is a thing of the past 
with most brands of extra rapid plates at 
‘present on the market. We now get exceed- 
ingly quick plates with a grain almost as 
fine as that of plates of ordinary rapidity. 
Still the grain of the ultra-rapid plates, al- 
though not visible when the negative is ex- 
amined by the eye, may show in a marked 
degree if an enlargement is made from it 
to a degree of, say, ten or twelve diameters. 
The granularity is usually more pro- 
nounced if the enlargement is made by ar- 
tificial light, as in the enlarging lantern, 
than when diffused daylight is employed. 

It is by no means an uncommon thing for 
a photographer to have to produce an en- 
largement, say, a life-size head, from an 


original which may be of the cabinet size or © 


smaller, and very often from a paper print. 
This, of course, is a great magnification. 
If it were only three or four diameters 
the coarseness of the grain would in some 
instances pass almost unnoticed, but with 
the great amplification it may become most 
objectionable. The question for considera- 
tion is how may the granularity be re- 
duced to a minimum, for it is obvious that 


when the grain is very conspicuous it en- 


tails a considerable amount of extra work 
in the way of finishing in monochrome or 
color. 

We shall first consider the case where an 
enlarged negative is required to be after- 
ward printed from in the ordinary way. 
In this case it will be necessary to prepare 
a transparency, say by contact printing on 
a dry plate, or by the carbon process. If 
in making the enlarged negative from the 
transparency the lens be put slightly out 


of focus, the sharpness of the: image will 


not be materially impaired, but the granu- - 
larity will be far less conspicuous than if 
the image were sharply focused, and 1f the 
enlargement is not great it will scarcely be 
noticeable. It may be thought by some that 
making the enlargement a little out of focus 
would be as objectionable as would be the 
granularity, but in practice that is not the 
case, for if the eyes and the darker parts 
are strong and bold the picture will seem 
sharper than it really is, and, what is more, 
if these portions be roughly sharpened up in 
the print with water color, it will alter the 
general appearance of the picture greatly 
tor the: better, a lisiseinatieslighters portions 
that the granularity is so conspicuous. The 
enlarged negative can, of course, be re- 
touched and much of the coarseness got 
rid of in that way. In the development of 
the enlarged negative it should be made 
strong and vigorous, so as to get the blacks 
as bold as possible in the print, as they then 
do not as a rule exhibit the granularity 
visible in the other portions. In connection 
with this method of ameliorating granu- 
larity, we may mention one case which came 
For 
publication purposes it was required to en- 
large a number of old wax paper negatives 
of very artistic landscapes. Of course, the 
negative showed the grain of the paper very 
strongly, and it was necessary that this 


under our notice some few years ago. 


_ should be suppressed as much as possible 


in the enlargements. The originals were 
about the half-plate size, and the enlarge- 
ments were about 16 x 13. The method pur- 
sued was as follows: Carbon transparencies 
were made from the small negatives, and 
from them the enlarged negatives were pro- 
duced. In making them a R. R. lens, having 
a great deal of spherical aberration, was 
employed. The lens was really a very bad 
one from an optician’s point of view, as it 
would not yield -crisp definition unless it 
was well stopped down, but in this case it 
was worked at its full aperture. The en- 
larged negatives were made of considerable 
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vigor in the development. The finished pic- 
tures showed very little granularity. 

Another way of reducing the apparent 
granularity when an enlarged negative of 
a portrait is used is to mask out the back- 
ground entirely and print in another with 
a graduated tint, for it is in the background 
that the granularity is always the most 
conspicuous, and if that be got rid of and 
another introduced the rest of the picture 
is seen to be much improved in appearance. 
Still another way of subduing the grain in 
enlarged negatives may be mentioned. 
Here, again, it is assumed that the nega- 
tive has been made tolerably strong in the 
development. It is put into the printing 
frame and a print made. When it 1s about 
half-printed the blacks will have consider- 
able vigor, while the lighter portions are 
but very faint and show but little of the 
granularity. At this point, between the 
negative and the partially made print, a 
sheet or two of thin celluloid are interposed 
and the printing continued to the proper 
depth. In this way much of the pro- 
nounced granularity will be got rid of and 
a good result obtained. The first printing 
secures the necessary sharpness and detail, 
while the second produces a certain amount 
of diffusion, which greatly reduces the gran- 
ularity without materially interfering with 
the definition of the more prominent por- 
tions secured 1n the first. 

In the foregoing we have been assuming 
that enlarged negatives are employed, but 
at the present time the greater number of 
enlargements have to be made direct from 
the original or bromide paper, and here we 
have not the same scope for getting over 
the trouble. One very general way is to 
make the enlargement with the lens slightly 
out of focus, as mentioned when dealing 
with the enlarged negative. But there is a 
marked difference between a picture taken 
with a lens that gives critical definition, 
put out of focus, and one that has a certain 
amount of spherical aberration worked at 
its best focus. This is well exemplified in 
the portrait lenses, in which spherical aber- 


ration (“diffusion of focus”) can be intro- 
duced at will. A lens with a good amount 
of spherical aberration is best to use when 
granularity is to be reduced to a minimum, 
and thus what is, optically speaking, an 
inferior instrument may at the same time 
be the best photographic tool in some cir- 
cumstances. Most R. R. lenses, even those 
by good makers, are not free from spherical 
aberration, and an imaged focused with a 
small stop will not be at its sharpest if that 
be removed and the image examined with 
the full opening. Advantage may be taken 
of this to reduce the granularity in en- 
larging. The image is focused with the 
smallest stop, and, say, half the exposure 
made; then the stop is removed and the 
necessary exposure completed with the full 
aperture. he first exposure will secure 
the necessary detail in the thinner parts of 
the negative, and the second will yield a 
certain amount of diffusion in the grain, 
thereby reducing its conspicuousness. An- 
other plan sometimes adopted is to slightly 
alter the focus of the picture by moving the 
easel, carrying paper slightly backward. or 
forward after a portion only of the ex- 
posure has been made.—The British Jour- 
nal of Photography. 


Retouching Varnish 

The making of varnish for photographic 
purpose is one fortunately no longer neces- 
sitated, as it requires much care and atten- 
tion to detail and, besides, is attendant with 
risk when the formula demands the use of 
heat. In the collodion period every nega- 
tive had to be varnished to protect the film 
from abrasion, but the introduction of the 
gelatine plate did away with the need of 
varnished surface. The only use the 
photographer now has for a varnish is for 
the purpose of forming a hard surface for 
retouching the negative, and so we shall con- 
fine our formule to methods of preparing. 

COLD VARNISHES 

There is or was on the market a varnish 
called “Crystal” varnish, which enjoyed 
some reputation. It 1s an ammonia varnish 
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containing shellac. Shellac dissolved in 
alcohol does not yield a clear film, but the 
addition of ammonia results in the forma- 
tion of a very clear film upon the cold sur- 
face-orthe plate. 

The ammonia is added after solution of 
the shellac in the alcohol. 

Another way to make the ammonia:shellac 
varnish, which is considered the best : 


Ammonia-alcohol 
Shellac 


ta, eee ae 3% ounces 
apie pnb ogee 120 grains 


Ammonia-alcohol is a solution of am- 
monia gas and alcohol. 

If a thicker varnish 1s wanted, you may 
increase the content of the shellac to 140 


grains, 


The shellac will merely swell up in the 


ammonia-alcohol, but if the flask is slightly 
heated, the varnish flows nicely and uni- 
formly over the negative and forms an 
excellent surface for the retouching lead. 

The following cold varnish furnishes a 
rapidly drying and very hard surface: 

One ounce of copal (best) and 1 dram of 
amber are finely pulverized and mixed with 


LONG « © 0 oO, i eee 11 ounces 
PNGetOnese®. op. fo ia & ke, S ounces 
Poco raril. OF ok tk eee > drams 


These gums are brought to solution by 
prolonged digestion in the solvents and 
shaking from time to time. 

Let stand and pour off clear portion. 

It forms a quick drying, clear and hard 
film, very good for retouching. 

Benzole Cold Varnishes.—The principal 
ingredient of this kind of cold varnish is 
sandarac or gum damar. Varnishes pre- 
pared with the latter gum are always softer 
than the former. As these gums dissolve 
only with difficulty in benzole, artificial 
means must be employed, by treating the 
gum first with a little alcohol and then 
adding the necessary quantity benzole. If 
proceeded with in this manner, clear var- 
nishes are obtained, which furnish a solid; 
but by employing gum damar, a_ slowly 
hardening, clear film. 
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A good formula of this kind is the fol- 
lowing : 
3 ounces 
WA ALAS 3 drams 
perce tha fs 120 grains 


Benzole 


ei] (6pule) We) eae a ey ee a (eo) eye) 14) 8. 1 


This gum can also be applied to papers, 
and for this purpose a corresponding dilu- 
tion is necessary. 

Collodion Cold Varnish.—Varnishes 
this kind sold in market (crystalline, brasso- 
Zapon-varnish) mostly all contain 
amylacetate. They consist of collodion, 
which has been dissolved in amylacetate and 
acetone with or without the addition of ben- 


of 


line, 


zole and sometimes camphor. 

The quantity of amylacetate in these var- 
nishes makes the use of the same under cer- 
tain circumstances very disagreeable, but 
they form very solid and well-adhering 
films. 

Such a varnish can easily be produced by 
pouring 32 ounces acetone upon 40 grs. 
collodion wool (soluble cotton) and then 
adding a mixture of 64 ounces amylacetate 
and 64 oz. benzole. The so-obtained solution 
still contains small fibers of undissolved 
and somewhat 
cloudy, but 1s cleared the same way as col- 
lodion by filtering and precipitation. 

Finally, we will mention a varnish not 
in the market, but an improvement on the 
ordinary benzol varnish. 

This varnish can be obtained by mixing: 


pyroxyline is, -therefore; 


Sand aracs heen eee ee ee 3% ounces 
Benzolé ue eee ee ae 15. ounces 
ACCLONGA heen aon eae 16 ~~ ounces 
Alcohol 4 eee eer 8 ounces 


And after solution filtering the same 
through paper. The varnish can be pro- 
duced quickly, particularly if heated care- 
fully in the water bath, clears well, and 
gives clear, quickly drying films, which are 
harder than those which are furnished by 
the ordinary benzole cold varnishes which 
frequently contain damar. 

% 


The world’s champ prevaricator lives in New 
York. He claims he has seen a magazine cover 
girl in real life—New York Evening Mail. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


Make your question brief 


More About Business Insurance Under the 
Income Tax Law 


A short time ago I wrote an article dis- 
cussing a ruling by the Internal Revenue 
Department regarding the status of business 
insurance under the income tax law. 
Readers hereof know that it has come to be 
the common practice, among business men 
in all lines, to insure for the benefit of the 
business, the life of a partner, or a corporate 
officer, or a valuable employee. ‘This is on 
the theory that the death of the man insured 
would be a loss to the business, which the 
insurance money would at least in part 
recoup. | 

The premiums on this kind of insurance 
sometimes run large, and a controversy arose 
between certain business houses and_ the 
Internal Revenue Department as to whether 
the premiums could be deducted from gross 
income as “expense.” The Department 
made_a regulation that they could be de- 
ducted only when the insurance policy was 
necessary to give to some creditor as col- 
lateral for a loan. For example: A and B 
carry a firm policy on the life of A, who is 
a particularly valuable man. If that policy 
is merely held by the firm for protection 
against A’s death, the premiums cannot be 
deducted. But if the policy is needed and 
used as collateral security to enable A & B 
to borrow money, the premiums are con- 
sidered a business expense, and can be 
deducted. 

My article was inspired by the fact that 
shrewd insurance solicitors were trying to 
sell that class of insurance on the argument 
that it would be easy to get the premiums 
deducted as business expense by using the 
policy as collateral whether creditors asked 


for it or not. In other words, forcing the 


policy on creditors as security, the insurance 
men argued would legally entitle the pre- 
miums to be deducted. 

I differed. in that, and “exprecsedmerdc 
opinion that any such course would be 
considered a fraud on the Government 
carrying a heavy penalty, and that premiums 
on business insurance would be legally de- 
ductible as expense only when used in good 
faith as collateral security, and on the credi- 
tors demand. Now comes the Salt Lake 
City, Utah, office of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, which saw the article and 


sends in the following: 


I cannot agree with all the things in- 
ferred in Mr, Buckley's; articles 
seems to infer that life insurance 
solicitors would be breaking the laws if 
they induced the purchase of business 
insurance by appealing to the selfish 
interest of firms or corporations by 
pointing out that they would be saving 
part of the money they would ordi- 
narily be obligated to pay in income 
taxes.. The bone. of “contenitemmme 
whether the insurance is necessary to 
help the credit of the firm or corpora- 
tion adopting it. In this connection I 
could cite you volumes of evidence that 
it is necessary for any modern firm or 
corporation to carry protection against 
the loss of their “guiding spirits.” In 
fact, the President of the American 
Bankers’ Association states that ‘“com- 
plete coverage of man power of valu- 
able executives is more important in 
many cases than adequate fire insurance 
to cover the physical assets.” 
fore, 


There- 
isn’t it fair to assume that most 
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corporations could claim exemption 
under this ruling? Most executives will 
tell you they have had their bankers sug- 
gest such insurance many times, and 
many banks positively refuse extension 
of credit to any firm or corporation 
unless such protection is carried. 

Any firm or corporation needs it to 
“bolster” their general credit and to be 
in readiness for the time when they 
could not do without it, since insurance 
cannot always be secured whenever de- 
sired—it must be purchased when the 
parties desiring it can pass medical 
and other requirements. 

All in all, it appears to me that there 
should be no hair-splitting concerning 
this ruling of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment. I understand the ruling was 
made as a result of protest against the 
discrimination made against business 
insurance. Fire and similar insurance 
is a deductible item. Business insur- 
ance is considered just as necessary by 
the majority of business men as any 
other form of insurance, so why, in all 


fairness and justice, shouldn’t it be a 
deductible item. And _ furthermore, 
why cannot it be considered legally 
within the ruling referred to? 

I believe it can, and also believe the 
big majority of firms and corporations 
have no desire to defraud Uncle Sam 
of any just tax due him. All they ask 
is a fair interpretation of the law to 
enable them to deduct the items which 
are actually expenses of conducting 
their business. 

I agree that in very many cases business 
insurance, i. e., insurance on the life of 
somebody importantly associated with the 
business, 18 aS necessary as any other insur- 
ance. But I do not agree that it is always 
necessary as collateral for the loans of the 
business. In fact, I happen to know that in 
many cases it is not necessary, the bor- 
rower’s credit being sufficient without it. In 
such cases it would, I feel, be dangerous to 
force the policy on a creditor for the sole 
purpose of claiming exemption for the 
premiums. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Background for Portraiture 


By the term background may be under- 
stood everything seen in the picture beyond 
the plane on which the figure or figures are 
arranged. 

There must be a setting to the portrait— 
even if we have to call the plain paper of 
the print a background. There must be 
something to relieve the figure, but mere 
relief is not all, because mere relief may do 
injury to the thing relieved, lessen its effec- 
tiveness in a work of art. 

The background, then, first of all, dare 
not be obtrusive, too self-assertive, demand- 
ing too much consideration, and so we have 
to relegate the plain uniform background to 
the discard just because it is per se most 
obtrusive. 

Again, the background gets itself in the 
obtrusive class if it is too busy, full of 
multiplicity of detail, too interesting, 


attracting individual attention and divorcing 
the eye from enjoyment of the figure itself. 

Neither should it be unmeaning or in- 
appropriate to the associate figure, but sub- 
ordinate at the same time. 

It ought to play the part of a well 
adapted musical accompaniment to the 
singer, 

So you may conclude that the background 
is something rather troublesome, refractory, 
a dangerous. companion to the figure, cor- 
rupting by communication like evil manners. 
Nevertheless, it is capable of being made a 
most valuable ally in setting forth the best 
features of the portrait to advantage. But — 
it must always be somewhat negative and 
retiring, never pronounced. It often affords 
the artist opportunity for originality by the 
introduction of some well conceived associa- 
tion or ingenious allusion, adding grace and 
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interest to the combination. And, again, as 
a mere technical asset, it is valuable; useful 
in giving vigor to some parts of the com- 
position, softness and repose to others, 
harmony and effect to the whole affair. 

Do you need any further argument to 
convince you of its importance? 

We may classify portrait backgrounds 
into landscape, architectural, drapery and 
atmospheric—by atmospheric, meaning what 
is usually miscalled “plain,” and we said we 
had no use for the plain ground if it im- 
plied uniformity or evenness. 

When landscape is made a setting for the 
portrait, it must always be a constituent 
element of the strbject,. and’ not merely a 
contrivance to help out the pictorial intent. 
That is, a landscape background should not 
be selected solely for its initial beauty, but 
for its association on reasonable terms. 

Architecture, early in the history of the 
photographic art, was much used as a por- 
trait setting, but nowadays very seldom em- 
ployed. People-i:got -tired 161 “hempane 
columns, but they can supply forms rich and 
simple, calculated to give effect and grace 
to the figure and, at the same time, a general 
air of dignity to the whole picture. 

As an example, we might point to the 
works of Raphael, where architecture is so 
effectively employed to relieve the figure. 

Titian, Paul Veronese, Reubens, Claude 
and others of the eminent French painters, 
show how well adapted architecture is to 
portraiture. 

The French exhibit particular skill in the 
treatment of backgrounds. You will find 
just such settings as are adapted to studio 
work, 

They have even made good use of flat 
walls and draperies suspended from the 
ceiling. 

In a full length figure a drapery back- 
ground is of assistance in setting off the 
accumulation of parts in the costume. It 
determines where the figure should be re- 
lieved. Moreover, a ground made up of 
curtains and hangings may be called to 
service either in. making distinct certain fine 


‘own individual variety. 


features in the portrait, or for masking 
irregularities. For instance, we may so 
manage the drapery background as to have 
the dark side of the figure merge into the . 
darker background, or the light into the 
light without advertising how the softening 
of the contrasts has been effected. Now, 
finally, a word about the plain background, 
or, as it should be called, the atmospheric 
background. Such a setting to the head 
should be studied for the artistic relief it 
affords. It ought to present a massing by 
itself, sustaining the head, not projecting it 
forward as from a vacuum. 

To do this, the plain ground=immi= he 
properly gradated. 

A perfectly uniform-in-tone ground—fiat, 
monotonous background—even if it is skill- 
fully shifted at angles to the ‘souneemor 
light, will not always give the atmospheric 
effect to the portrait it needs. 

It 1s generally too dark on one side and 
too light on the other end. 

It should be in tone considerably below 
the general tone of the head, and have its 
The contrasts be- 
tween it and the head must be carefully 
studied so as to get proper space relations. 
A bold relief must be avoided, and the sug- 
gestion must be conveyed that there is 
atmosphere about the head, not the idea of 
the possibility of great depth of space behind 
the head. 

HK 


Income Tax in a Nutshell 


WHO? Single persons who had net income 
of $1,000 or more for the year 1920; married 
couples who had net income of $2,000. 


WHEN? March 15, 1921, is the final date for 


filing returns and making first payments. 


WHERE? Collector of Internal Revenue for 
district in which the person resides. 


HOW? Full directions om Form 1040A and 
Form 1040; also the law and regulations. 


WHAT? Four per cent normal tax on taxable 
income up to $4,000 in excess of exemption. 
Eight per cent normal tax on balance of taxable 
income, Surtax from 1 per cent to 65 per cent 
on net incomes over $5,000. . 
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Grades of Development Papers 


A most important step towards efficiency 
in the printing room is the choice of the 
grade of paper to suit the negatives. In this 
note we will endeavor to explain why it is 
not practicable to manufacture an “all-in- 
one” paper of the development type that will 
give perfect prints from all kinds of nega- 
tives, from “ghosts” to “soot and white- 
wash.” Our friends must bear in mind the 
fact that all development papers have, apart 
from their speed, a definite scale of grada- 
tion characteristic to the grade, some long 
and some short, and very little can be done 
in the way of modifying the developer to 
alter this scale, excepting at the expense of 
the color of the print. 

Scale of gradation may be described as 
the rendering of steps of density, which are 
steep in the case of vigorous papers and 
‘gradual in the soft papers. We are told 
that theoretically the best grade of paper to 
use is one that will correctly reproduce the 
actual gradations of the negative, but as we 
have not reached the stage when “perfect” 
negatives are the rule, we must perforce 
adopt another dictum. In our opinion the 
best rule to follow is to endeavor to repro- 
duce the actual gradations of the subject 
itself, as we may very frequently require to 
purposely falsify the gradations of the nega- 
tive. It may be that for. some technical 
reason the negative is poor, under-exposed, 
or under-developed, and in order to get a 
correct rendering of the subject recourse 
must be had to the use of a vigorous paper. 
Similarly a negative that is harsh in con- 
trasts will require a soft paper. 

A great deal of misunderstanding exists 
amongst printers in connection with the 
words Vigorous, Normal, and Soft, which 
we use in describing our manufactures. The 
terms are intended to describe the actual 
scale of gradation given by each grade, and 
must not be confused with the appearance 
of the final prints. A soft paper will yield 
a print from a good strong negative quite as 
brilliant as a vigorous paper will produce 


from a thin negative. If a negative is very 
dense it does not always follow that a soft 
paper should be used, as perhaps much of its 
density may be due to inherent fog, or over- 
development, so that the actual scale of gra- 
dation may be long and require the use of 
a vigorous paper. Also, a thin-looking nega- 
tive that has been developed with pyro-soda 
without sulphite may actually require a soft 
paper to produce good results. 

Careful printers who are anxious to ob- 
tain the best prints from all sorts of nega- 
tives that come their way will have at hand 
all three grades, but considerable experience 
is required to choose correctly the grade 
which will give the best result. As a guide 
we give below a description of the types of 
negatives most suitable to the particular 
grades, subject to the reservations above. 

Vigorous Papers.—Suitable for very poor, 
thin negatives of weak contrasts. 

Normal Papers.—Suitable for negatives 
on the thin side, but with good detail and 
medium contrast. 

Soft Papers.—Suitable for negatives of 
harsh contrasts, and also for what is termed 
“sood” negatives such as the high-class por- 
trait photographer produces. 

Although we are particularly referring to 
gaslight papers it must be borne in mind 
that bromide papers are also made in dif- 
ferent grades, vigorous and ordinary. 

Most printers are now well aware of the 
great change that has taken place in the 
manufacture of slow development papers of 
the gashght type. These papers have always 
been regarded as only suitable for printing 
amateurs’ under-exposed negatives, and 
gave hard black and white results, but the 
modern gashght papers will do as much, 
and more, than bromide, with many added 
advantages as to comfort in working, etc.— 
Trade Notes. 

x 


Bobby (on his eighth birthday to his absent 
father )—“My dear papa, whenever I’m tempted 
to do wrong I think of you and say, ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan.’ ” 
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Which Plate Should You Use? 


Photographers are exacting in their demands of plates. In order to produce 
the best work, they must have a plate especially designed to meet their 
Your plate is listed below: 


An extra fast Portrait or speed plate. 

An all-around Studio plate. 

For Landscape and Copying. 

A fast plate for Postal work. 

For Commercial photography. 

A Color plate rendering Orthochromatic values. 
CONTRAST LANTERN SLIDE . Producing brilliant Lantern Slides. 

A Tri-Color, or Pan Chromatic plate. 

For all Commercial Process work. 

An X-Ray plate of the highest radiographic quality. 
A Double Coated plate eliminating Halation. 

A perfect double coated Pan Ortho plate. 


Order from your dealer—today. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A Word on Interiors 


In taking pictures of rooms, ordinary 
lenses which have a somewhat elastic appli- 
cation cannot be successfully used. 

A lens of some angular projection 1s 
necessary, There are differently constructed 
objectives possessing a picture angle of 
ninety degrees or more, which give the per- 
spective of the room without apparent dis- 
tortion. 

Before attempting to take an interior view 
you must consider what is the most suitable 
lighting of it. Since the windows are 
generally the sole source of the illumination 
you must arrange so that the light may be 
distributed and not concentrated merely 
about the parts adjacent to the chief source. 

Now, to avoid too great a contrast of light 
and to obtain as far as possible a uniformity 
of distribution of the illumination, it 1s 
necessary to ‘depress and soften the bright 
light from the windows by means of thin 
curtains or tissue paper. 

In dwellings which show tasteful arrange- 


ment of various draperies, tapestries, oil 
paintings, water colors, etc., the photog- 
rapher is obliged to use orthochromatic 
plates. And where church interiors are 
subjects, the stained-glass windows demand 
the screen or ray filter in conjunction with 
the color sensitive plate. 

The yellow screen may be often dis- 
pensed with if the camera is not directed 
towards the light and the windows be 
covered with yellow oiled-skin paper. This 
method permits also the brightening up of 
the over dark parts by use of artificial lights. 

It is self-evident that in taking pictures 
of large rooms with high windows, where 
it is difficult to cover the window panes with 
the yellow paper the photographer must call 
in service the ray filter. 

Another consideration to obtain fine 
effects ‘is to be careful in taking interiors 
that the sun’s rays do not face directly into 
the room, but only touch the windows. 

When it is possible, take the interior when 
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“a. DARK CHAMBER 


A mere toy, conceived in a moment of fancy, gave to the world a scien- 
tific phenomenon —an instrument of inestimable value. It was discovered : 
by Giambattista della Porta, an Italian, in 1569, but remained undeveloped 
for nearly three centuries and uncommercialized for another fifty years. 


The Dark Chamber, or “camera obscura” as it was called, was only a crude 
box with a hole in one end to admit the light. An image of distant objects 
was thus reflected on the opposite wall. It was, in fact, the principle of the 
modern camera which has remained unchanged through the centuries. 


The changes that have brought photography, thus born, to its present 
position of high importance in modern life are largely the improvements 
that have been made in sensitized goods, particularly in photographic papers. 


The makers of HALoID Photographic Papers have always tried to produce 
papers that were a little better than the best. They have aimed to keep a h 
step ahead with quality always the prime consideration. Whether it is in 
the fine art of portraiture; whether in enlarging, finishing, or the various 
commercial uses, HALOID Papers are truly Papers of Quality. 
0 Q 
| 

ft 


Send for descriptive booklet 


New York Office : h e H A | OID ( O Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. * 68 W. Washington St. 


ROCHESTER *. NEW YORK 
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MILESTONES IN PROGRESS 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY—SERIES ONE 
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TRADE MARK 


IB — When you see this 

name on a package of 

developer, you know it stands 

for the best that can be produced. 

Made by the Society of Chemical In- 

dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido phenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 

Paramidophenol “CIBA” 

Glycin “CIBA” 

Hydroquinone “CIBA” 

Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA”’ 
(Resublimed.) 

At your dealers, or write us 


FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 
toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


91 Barclay Street New York 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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the sky is overcast with light clouds, even if 
you have to greatly prolong the exposure. 
You thus avoid violent contrasts. 

It is a matter of strict necessity that the 
camera should be perfectly horizontal, so 
as to avoid distortion and whenever possi- 
ble it should be set up to at least one-third 
the height of the room. And in selecting 
the point of view, care should be taken to 
have the lens protected from the ingress of 
any light coming through the windows, and 
that the principal object to be taken should 
not be placed exactly in the center of the 
picture. 

Concerning the putting of the picture on, 
the trouble is sometimes encountered in 
fixing the limits of the subject owing to the 
illumination. being weak, even with a large 
aperture of the lens. A lighted candle should 
be used and moved slowly along the room 
until its flame just touches the edges of the 
eround-glass. 

The height may be determined also by 
raising and lowering the flame. 

There is little danger of over-exposure ; 
therefore, full time should always be in- 
dulged in. 

A double-coated plate is indispensable and 
pyro development preferable, because the 
development often must be prolonged and 
the pyro used much diluted. Besides the 
slight coloration, incident upon its use, pre- 
serves the thin shadows of the negative 
during printing. 

* 

Give me for a boss the man who has worked 
hard and accomplished much, who has met the 
challenge of adversity with a smile, and listened 
to the flattery of success with a doubting ear; 
give me the man who has never belittled the 
labor that gave him bread, nor fawned on the 
hand that made up the payroll; give me this 


man for my boss and I’ll not work under him, 
but with him.—The Lamp. 


*K 


Bill Hohenzollern is saying nothing and saw- 
ing wood. But he’d be yelling his head off at the 


- size of your 1920 income tax if he were doing the 


collecting. 

Receipt for an income tax entitles a man to 
talk about “our-part in the war.’ The costuin 
dollars is yet to be met. 
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the busiest of the year? 


studio. 


all time. 


raiture’’—free. 


Home Portrait Flash Lamp No. 2. 


How Much Would it 
be Worth to You— 


If you could make the four dullest months 


That possibility is yours the moment you take 
advantage of the home portrait business that is 
everywhere about you awaiting attention. 


There is only one successful way to light home 
portrait sittings as well as in the best lighted 
That way is with the 


HALLDORSON 
Folding Portrait Flash Lamps 


: Place your order immediately with your dealer for one of these lamps. It 
will pay for itself the first day you use it and side-track the dull months for 


Send for full information including folder 
‘‘The Way to Successful 


The Halldorson Co. 
1778 Wilson Ave. 


Home _ Port- 


ye 


Giant Portrait Flash Lamp 


Chicago 


About 


While one may be willing to concede that 
photography is a mechanical art, yet it must 
be admitted that it requires the possession 
by the mechanic engaged in it of an amount 
of skill and talent which puts it above many 
of the ordinary trade pursuits. 

Conducted as a business, moreover, it 
demands a combination of artist and busi- 
ness man which puts it completely out of 
the pale of requirements of the mere com- 
To buy and sell at a profit is 
one thing, but to originate the product and 
conditionally dispose of it is a different 
proposition. When a tradesman increases 
his business by small profits and increased 


mercial man. 


sales, it is a comparatively easy matter for 
him to call to his aid others to handle the 
goods—but this the photographer is denied. 

The photographic business, if it is well 
conducted, must be a self-exploited affair. 
It is but little appreciated by the general 
public that the work of photography in its 


Prices 


artist phase must necessarily be the unit of 
the brain and hands of the artist. If the 
photographer calls in help, like the painter’s 
help, it 1s merely mechanical and it must 
be seen that there can be no help for the 
real artist in the pursuit of the higher 
phases of his profession, because his repu- 
tation hangs solely upon the artistic quality 
of the work he himself puts forth for sale. 
He must personally, by his individual tal- 
ent, conduct and supervise his work, and 
therefore if he is taxed beyond a certain 
point, he must needs break down or he can- 
not give to the public superior work. 
Hence, sees themiolly @irom) a) business 
point of view, of trying to secure more 
business by offering the commodity at a 
lower rate than its production necessitates. 
What a temptation there is, bearing the 
whole time upon the photographer who cuts 
prices down to the lowest point, to slight 
his work, to tet it go at just barely passable. 
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Bausch & Lome 


‘Tessar Lenses 
for immediate delivery 


A Pee exacting photographer, 
who seeks the best possible 
lens equipment for his studio, 
will be glad to know that for 
several months past, production 
has been restored to a normal 
basis in this important depart- 
ment of our business. 


This means that you can get the 
famous TESSAR Ic (F:4.5) without 
delay, the lens that embodies all the 
merits of the earlier type of so-called 
“portrait lens’ without any of its 
defects, an all-around studio lens of 
long established excellence. 


It also means that you can obtain 
promptly a “PESSAR®! ibviieors: 
which in its larger sizes is invaluable 
for group work because of its depth of 
focus, combined with covering power. 
No studio equipment is completely 
high-grade without one or more 
Tessars. Write for our new, beauti- 
fully illustrated Catalog H. 


Bausch-f3 lomb Optical ©. 


630 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Lanterns (Balopticons), Photographic and Ophthalmic 
Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun- 
Sights, Searchlight Projectors and other High-Grade 
Optical Products. f 


San Francisco 


Instead of personal attention to maintain 
his high standard, he relegates the task 
more and more to his cheap paid assistants, 
with the consequence that there is a tardi- 
ness in filling orders and an unequal and 
imperfect work, discreditable to his former 
standard. 

It must be admitted that the multitude is 
attracted by the cry of cheapness. But the 
photographer of reputation will soon dis- 
cover that it will not do for him to attempt 
to cater to the nibblers of cheap bait. He 
will find that the photographic business can- 
not be conducted on the extended scale of 
sales which may be profitable to the cloth- 
ing business. 

To those who contemplate establishing a 
business, demanding exercise of artistic 
talent and charging of the minimum price, 
we would say—first instruct yourself in the 
business methods of those photographers 
who have been successful in making their 
profession a good business asset, say after 
The young 


twenty or thirty years’ career. 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet’s 
Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Waull 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 


copy at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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of any desired volume. 


J. H. SMITH. & SONS CO. 


aspirant will learn that none of the success- 
ful men were ever cheap men. On the con- 
trary, the best off are those whose aim has 
been to produce the best work; work which 
is creditable to themselves and work which 
always commanded the highest price—or at 
least a price which remunerated in a fair 
for the labor and talent bestowed 
upon it. 

The mean spirit of rivalry must end in 
a short-lived success. Financial ruin is the 
ultimate fate of the man who plants his 
business beside an honest, well-established 
studio and éndeavors to get all the business 
of the section by cutting prices. He may 
possibly have the mean satisfaction that he 
has ruined his victim at the same time. If 
you want. to compete in the vicinity of 
others of your craft, who keep to standard 
prices, let the competition be in the direc- 
tion of trying to do better work than they. 
This is laudable effort and will stir your 
neighbors to higher excellence. 

Let the competition be a best man com- 
petition and if you crowd out your rival, 
you can salve your conscience by applica- 
PomOie tiesctivivalnot the fittest.” 

The photographer should not go into 
business solely for the purpose of acquiring 
a fortune. If money is his sole object and 
he is assured of his talents in finance, he 
should choose another field of enterprise. 
But most photographers have something of 
the artist in their blood—a hankering after 
the exploitation of the esthetic talent which 
interferes with money-getting. 


way 


A. few in- 


Interiors Inaccessible to Daylight 


hold no photographic drawbacks when you have a box of 


Victor Flash Powder 


in your outfit 


It supplies, in any location, instantaneous exposure-light 


YOUR DEALER SELLS AND RECOMMENDS IT 


3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Il, 


Hammer Plates 


Excel in every quality that goes 
to make a perfect negative. 
They are one hundred per cent 
good in speed, brilliancy, ful- 
ness of detail in shadows and 
correct rendering of color values. 


SPECIAL BRANDS for SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


SOF Ez 
cn€#a 2 ZZ Z 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


ENLARGING 


— FOR THE TRADE — 


A GRADE TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT. 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE WORK 
COLORING IN OIL. 


Send for free literature or 25 cents 
for sample print in oil. 


CUNNINGHAM’S 


Box 137-A EP UTICA, NEW YORK 
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“Dependable < Service” 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Ask for our price list. 
Photo finishing for the trade. 


Photographers’ Portrait Service Co. 
110 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask your neighbor about our Convention Exhibit. 


A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 


Ready for delivery about 
January 1 


700 Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


arn 35 #l00<Weel 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture — Commercial — Portraiture 


Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 
Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


stances of the successful amalgamation of 
art and finance in the photographer might 
be cited—but they are exceptions. Fortune 
or good luck must also be taken into con- 


sideration. 
% 


What Did You Make in 1920? 


Work has begun on'the collection of the in- 
come tax for the year 1920. Uncle Sam, through 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, is addressing to 
every person in the United States the question, 
“What was your net income for 1920?” The 
answer permits of no guesswork. Every single 
person whose net income for 1920 was $1,000 or 
more and every married person whose net in- 
come was $2,000 or more is -required to file a 
return under oath with the collector of internal 
revenue for the district in which he lives on or 
before March 15, 1921. 

The penalty for failure is a fine of not more 
than $1,000 and an additional assessment of 25 
per cent of the amount of tax due. For willful 
refusal to make a return the penalty is a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or not exceeding one 
year’s imprisonment, or both together with the 
costs of prosecution. A similar penalty is pro- 
vided for making a false or fraudulent return, 
together with an additional assessment of 50 per 
cent of the amount of tax evaded, 

WOMEN MUST PAY TAX 

The income tax applies to women as well as 
men. Husband and wife must. consider the in- 
come of both plus that of minor dependent chil- 
dren, and if the total equals or exceeds $2,000 a 
return must be filed. A minor who has a net 
income in his own right of $1,000 or more must 
file a separate return. To be allowed the $2,000 


‘exemption a married person must be living with 


husband or wife on the last: day of the taxable 
year, December 31, 1920. Divorcees, persons 
separated by mutual agreement, widows and wid- 
owers, unless they are the sole support of others 
living in the same household, in which case they 
are allowed the $2,000 exemption granted the head 
of a family, are entitled only to $1,000 exemp- 
tion. 
TAX RATE FOR 1920 

The normal tax rate for 1920 1s the®eanieeas 
for 1919—4 per cent on the first $4,000 of net in- 
come above the exemption and 8 per cent on the 
remaining net income. This applies to every 
citizen and resident of the United States. In 
addition to the normal tax a surtax is imposed 
upon net income in excess of $5,000. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON FORM 


Full instructions for making out returns are 
contained on the forms, copies of which may be 
obtained from collectors of internal revenue. 
Persons whose net income for 1920 was $5,000 
or less should use Form 1040A. Those with in- 
comes in excess of $5,000 should use Form 1040. 

Revenue officers will visit every county in the 
United States to assist taxpayers in making out 
their returns. The date of their arrival and the 
location of their offices will be announced by the 
press or may be ascertained upon inquiry at the 
offices of collectors. This advisory service is 
without cost to taxpayers. 
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Sell Your Skill 


A short time ago a woman stopped at a leading 
store in a large city and bought a sweater for a 
young girl. She asked the clerk if a’ certain 
shade was not the prevailing color. “Ah,” thought 
the clerk, “here is a chance to work off one of 
those slow-selling colors.” 

The shopper, not wishing to buy a garment 
that might make the young lady who was to re- 
ceive it feel out of style, took the word of the 
salesgirl. The result was the sweater worn by 
the girl was conspicuous at school. The girl in- 
formed the woman and she replied, “Why, the 
salesgirl in the Blank store informed me the gar- 
ment I bought was the latest color and that all 
the girls were wearing them. I cannot see what 
object she had in deceiving me.” 

The shopper did not know there was an object, 
and a big one. She did not know the store was 
heavily stocked on colors which were not moving 
and that to clear the stock that old standby of 
merchandising had been called into practice, the 
P. M. system. The girl who made the sale made 
a. “spilt © o% ten cents and the’ customer’ got 
Sstung.. 

It does not pay to sell goods along these lines. 
The purchaser of an obsolete style who discovers 
she has been imposed upon will avoid that store 
as she would a dangerous railroad crossing. 

The viewpoint from which you regard selling 
goods has much to do with your success or fail- 
ure. If you make up your mind that your future 
lies in being proficient in the art of selling you 
will have a greater chance to succeed than to use 
mere words “of persuasion as a temporary means 
of earning a fixed stipend. 


x 
More About Your Inventory 


The average business man, in taking inventory, 
objects to writing off a certain portion each year 
of what he considers good assets, and in many 
cases his objections are justifiable. At the same 
time, as fixtures do depreciate, there should be 
some arrangement in every well-regulated com- 
mercial establishment to provide new when the 
old becomes obsolete or useless. The provision 


of a reserve against depreciation appears to an- 


swer every requirement. This reserve is estab- 
lished out of profits and can be applied at any 
time to replacements. 

It also is advantageous, in the case of fire, to 
show on the books the actual cost of the property 
that has been destroyed. 

The depreciation reserve is a part of the earn- 
ings of the company, and any portion of that 
reserve that is not required for replacements on 
account of excessive depreciation is available for 
distribution among stockholders. 

It is desirable that goods should be sold in the 
order of their purchase, that is, that goods bought 
last month be sold before newer stock is disposed 
of. Here is the method employed by a well- 
known retailer: All goods are marked as they 
are unpacked, as usual. The selling price is put 
on in the usual manner, but before it is a letter 
indicating a certain year. Thus, we will say that 
the concern started in business in 1885 and used 
a new letter each year and month. ‘The letter 
for the current year is “J” and the month “C,” 
or March. the third month of the year.. An 
article selling for $1.25 would be marked “J—C”’ 
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“Agta” Books 


FORMULZ A4np 
FLASHLIGHT 


Sent Gratis with Orders 


“Agfa” AMIDOL 
ORTOL 


GLYCIN 
EIKONOGEN 
RODINAL 
BLITZLICHT 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 


Sagamore Chemical] Co., Inc. 


120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


HAVE YOU USED 


Halldorson Flash Powder? 


Unless you have used 
HALLDORSON Flash Powder 
you do not know that it makes 


Less Report, 
Has Greater Actinic Power, and 
Is Higher in Orthochromatic Value. 
This excellent Flash Powder 
is being used by leading pho- 
tographers everywhere, who 
say that 


It Has No Equal. 


HALLDORSON Flash Powder 
is made in three grades of 
speed—Medium and Extra Fast for portrai- 
ture, Medium and Slow for the commercial 
user. 


EXTRA FAST 


PRIA 


Ask Your Dealer for 
HALLDORSON when you make the next purchase. 
All dealers have it. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1778 Wilson Avenue CHICAGO 
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THE LATEST DEVICE IN FLASHLIGHT APPARATUS 


= powder will ignite all the time. 


every flashlight negative a perf ne. 
\ oz. bottle, 45 cents. 


Ask your dealer, or send for catalogue on 


Sunlite Flash Powder 
Flash Bags 


The Brieloff Hand Flash Lamp will safely make an exposure allthe time. The apparatus 
=| is constructed with battery and platinum curl in pan. 
No change of fuse or the use of a percussion cap or flint. 
Every exposure a sure negative. price $5.00 and $7.50. 


The famous Prosch Sunlite Flash Powder, made since 1862, will assure you in making 
Never fails to turn night into day. 


Prosch Portrait Flash Bags is the ideal for home portrait, parties and banquets. 
only system of its kind; can be operated in series for large areas. 
Complete Bag, ready for operation, $22.50. 


The Prosch Blow Lamp is the most practical on the market for interior work. 


Blow Lamps 
Hand Lamps 


PROSCH MFG. CO., Dept. B, 61 Fulton St., New York City 


You press the button and the 


2 oz. bottle, $1.50. 
The 


Spotlights and 
Reflectors 


$1.25. A casual inspection will show at a glance 
the presence of old stock. 

The great drawback in the taking of an in- 
ventory is the suspension of actual selling while 
stock is being counted. 

This can be overcome, in great measure, by 
counting lots in the duplicate stockrooms a few 
days before the actual inventory. 


| What’s Doing in Photography | 


The studio of Allen J. Butler, Whitestone, 
N. Y., was damaged by fire on December 10th. 


The studio of Fred W. Bates, Minneapolis, 
Minn., was badly damaged by fire on December 
27th. Loss, $4,000. 


W. H. Kennedy has re-engaged in the photo- 
graphic business and has opened a studio in 
Poplar Bluffs, Mo. 


Charles Henry Townsend, formerly conducting 
a studio in Willimantic, Conn., died at his home 
in Flagstaff, Me., aged 73 years. 


O. R. Heineman, Burlington, Iowa, has dis- 
posed of his studio to O. H. Evans, of Chicago. 
Mr. Heineman has gone to Milwaukee, where he 
has taken a position in the Rice Studio. 


Herman Adam _ Schlappig, of the firm of 
Schlappig & Endy, Reading, Pa., died suddenly 
at his home, December 17th, from apoplexy. He 
was 39 years of age and apparently in good 
health. Mr. Schlappig is survived by his widow. 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


J. B. Hostetler, of Davenport, Iowa, opened a 
branch studio in Chicago on January first. 

George A. Black, of Gravelsborag, Sask, 
Canada, has purchased the Ekman Studio, Cen- 
tralia, Wash. 

W. 1. Kreps, of Kendall, Wis, hasm@sotmine 
studio to Ernest Bukatz. Mr. Kreps and family 
have moved to Milwaukee, temporarily. 

Casper Schmidt, of Middletown, Conn., will 
retire from the photographic business on January 


1, 1921, and will devote all his time to fire 
insurance. 
Mrs. Frederick Crooks, of New York, has 


entered into partnership with D. L. Skeel, of 
Malone, N. Y. The firm name will be the Skeel 
Studios, Inc. 


P, D. Gordon, Greenfield, Iowa, has sold his 
studio to J. D. Wilcox, of Waverly, Mo., to take 
effect March first. Mr. Gordon and family will 
make their home in California. 


% 
Disastrous Fire 


On December 29th fire swept through the third 
and fourth floors of the H. Lieber Company, 24 
West Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind., 
dealers in art and photographers’ supplies, and 
caused a loss estimated by officials of the com- 
pany at $160,000. 

The fire, the origin of which has not been 
determined, started in about the center of the 
third floor, nearly all of which was used as 


offices by the company, and burned its way to the 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


sa] CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., manutacturers 


rn 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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moving: picture exchange on the top floor. Stocks 
on the first and second floors and in the base- 
ment were badly damaged by water. 

Practically the entire third floor was in flames 
when the first fire companies reached the build- 
ing, and the flames swept up the stairway to the 
top floor so rapidly that firemen had great diff- 
culty getting them under control. 

Many valuable paintings, pictures and other 
works of art were kept on the second floor. 

Officials of the H. Lieber Company are Otto 
R. Lieber, President; Robert Lieber, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Herman’ P, Lieber, Secretary, and Carl H. 
Lieber, Treasurer. 


x 
Courtesy 


“Tf I possessed a shop or store, 

I’d drive the grouches off my floor. 
I'd never let some gloomy guy 
Offend the folks who came to buy; 
I'd never keep a boy or clerk 
With mental toothache at his work, 
Nor let a man who draws my pay 
Drive customers of mine away. 


“T’d treat the man who takes my time 
And spends a nickle or a dime 
With courtesy and make him feel 
That I was pleased to close the deal, 
Because tomorrow, who can tell? 

He may want stuff I have to sell 
And in that case then glad he’ll be 
To spend his dollars all with me. 


“The reason people pass one door 
To patronize another store 

Is not because the busier place 

Has better silks or gloves or lace, 
Or cheaper prices, but it lies 

In pleasant words and smiling eyes. 
The only difference, I believe, 

Is in the treatment folks receive. 


“It is good business to be fair, 

To keep a bright and cheerful air 

About the place and not to show 

Your customers how much you know. 

Whatever any patron did 

I’d try to keep my temper hid, 

And never let him spread along 

The word that I had done him wrong.” 

—Motor World. 

* 


If the war had not been won ‘in 1918, what 
would have been your income tax for 1920? Pay 
it with thankfulness, 


Argus had one hundred eyes. In his old age 
he must have made a spectacle of himself.— 
Cartoons Magazine. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


i / . 
” GERENDER) 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENTARGING PAPER 
OF 

PORTRAIT QUALITY 


RETAINS— 


in the large print 
all that professional 
skill has created in 
the negative. 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


a) oe 


Loa Our Bargain 
—— \ Catalogue M 
See, contains things 

that the profes- 

sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 


$4.00 per copy. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


GP 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

Itisa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 


application of photography is considered inits bearings upon . 


the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, ete. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank V. Chambers, publisher of the ‘‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’’? in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, ‘““‘The Commercial Photographer.’’ It is replete with 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.’’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’’ Since Hance’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
photography in all its various phases. This new book by 
L. G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
probably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
Mr. Rose. Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.”’’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
photographer is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
done well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and_pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little- too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4). Nevertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. Z 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-seraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
eround of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and practice. The routine in a commercial photographer‘s 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.— ‘The 
British Journal of Photography’’ (London). 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial photography thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
tusely illustrated and the volume is well printed and 
substantially: bound for service.—*Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in, this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods, tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker. and describes every step, from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print. whether the latter be a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print. or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in large. clear type. and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant. the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.’’ 
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Controllable Factors in Portraiture 


The attainment of expression in the por- 
trait is a desideratum much to be wished 
for, but, after all, this attainment is largely 
a matter of chance. 

There is no doubt that certain artists are 
endowed with the faculty enabling them to 
get the model in a frame of mind consonant 
with pleasing expression; but this is a 
fortunate possession, not a general gift, or a 
thing resulting from training; however, 
there are certain things which may be 
learned, conditions controllable, which may 
be applied in portraiture, contributing to 
success, 

The posing of the figure or management 
of the head, if this alone is made the por- 
trait, and the nature of the illumination 
employed, give opportunity to the photog- 
rapher to demonstrate his acquired talent, 
as well as to express his inherent or ac- 
quired taste. It is quite within his attain- 
ment to study what is best adapted to the 
special case under consideration. 

Every individual before the camera for 
portrayal, while, in a general way, receiving 
a general treatment, presents certain devia- 
tions from the normal, indicative of his or 
her individuality, which demand considera- 
tion of the photographer. 


Occasion may present features necessary 
to hide altogether, or to subordinate; or, 
perhaps certain excellencies, the model’s 
asset, which demand emphasis to do justice 
to the case. 

If the eye on one side of the face appears 
higher than that upon the other side, we 
should see whether, by getting the one side 
or the other next the camera, a modification 
may be secured to counteract a bad im- 
pression. 

Very many noses are not symmetric, and 
this defect may be concealed by turning the 
head a little one way or the other. 

Thin faces and very full faces must be 
orientated, so as to get the best outline of 
the far cheek. In this way depressions or 
hollows may be filled up and jowls sup- 
pressed to a considerable extent. 

As to whether the sitter should be placed 
much above or below the level of the 
camera, depends upon circumstances. When 
the sitter has a very receding forehead and 
a long lower part of the. face, this peculi- 
arity is only aggravated when they are 
shown much above the level of the camera, 
because the forehead thereby is_ fore- 
shortened, while the lower portion of the 
face is shown at its full length natural to 
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it. Hence, it follows, that such a subject 
should be so placed, with reference to the 
camera, that these parts are rather below 
the level of the camera lens. 

With a sitter having a high forehead, and 
a rather diminutive lower face, you have to 
reverse the treatment. 

It is very common to see in a photograph, 
taken with the head at about three-quarters 
around, the far eye and eyebrow turning 
upward and the mouth drooping at the 
further side, a presentation most unsatis- 
factory because in violation of what the true 
visual perspective of a well shaped face 
gives. 

A line drawn in direction of the eyes and 


eyebrows should converge to one giving the 
direction of the mouth, instead of showing 
divergent from one another. 

Avoid this defect in particular, as it is 
frequently perpetrated in otherwise good 
portrait work. 

In conclusion, let us advise studying the 
reproductions so easily nowadays accessible, 
of the eminent painters of the early part of 
the nineteenth century—particularly, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough and Lawrence, and we 
might add the American portrait painters 
around 1850. 

All the excellencies of fine portraiture are 
there to be found and we may say none of 
the faults which afterwards crept in. 


Vi¢gnetting 


The popularity of the sketch portraits 
does not seem to be on the wane yet, al- 
though it has been threatened so often. 
Personally, I detest them, but people will 
have them, so they have to be done. But 
vignetting always was a nuisance, even in 
the old days of albumenized paper by day- 
light printing, and it’s worse with bromide, 
especially in printing boxes. A great deal 
may be done in taking the negative. Of 
course, a white background must be used, 
but I prefer one that is graduated from pure 
white on the shadow side to a pale grey on 
the light side; for heads a small movable 
frame, with the background strained up, it 
1s most convenient, as it may be turned up- 
side down when the other end of the studio 
has to be used, which sometimes happens. 
I wonder whether photographers of the 
present day notice how large a proportion 
of sitters are best-on the left side of the 
face, and that most studios are built so that 
it 1s easier to take the left side instead of 
the right. The proportion was said to be 95 
per cent, but in my own experience it is more 
near 999 in 1,000. The cause is, I believe, 
that young children were always laid to 
sleep on the right side, and when the gristle 
and small bones of the nose were soft they 
were pushed round to the left; but there are 


exceptions, and in the case of ladies it has 
more to do with the hair, and now that it is 
the fashion to have the hair low on one 
side of the forehead I always know which 
side has to be taken; it is one on which the 
lady is trying to hide her eye. But this is a 
digression. I like to use the grey side of the 
background on the light side of the face, so 
that the high-lights may be very slightly 
lighter than the background, and for the 
same reason I strongly object to a blocked- 
out sketch portrait, apart from the hard, cut- 
out effect it always has. There should be 
no need for blocking out. 

Vignetting the body away in the camera 
saves a great deal of trouble in printing, as 
it stops the creeping out of dark lines of 
shadow in the clothes, so marked in portraits 
of men in dark coats. In the old days of 
daylight printing we had to use cotton wool 
teased out, placed between the negative and 
the vignetting card. A card with a semi- 
circular piece cut out with a serrated edge 
is often used, but I find a piece of ordinary 
ground-glass with a semi-circular piece cut 
out gives a much softer effect; and if a 
cardboard pattern is made a glazier will 
easily cut the glass to the proper shape. The 
ground-glass adapts itself to the depth of 
background better than a card, as some- 
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times it may be necessary to soften away the 
clothes in a head and shoulders without pro- 
ducing a vignette, and the ground-glass does 
this very well. 

3ut when the order for sketches comes 
to be printed trouble often begins. Some 
assistants like to make the vignette follow 
the outline of the figure—a most detestable 
practice to me. The shape should be a true 
oval ; sometimes perhaps it may be necessary 
to make it egg-shaped, a little larger at the 
bottom, but never to dip in above the 
shoulders. Many vignetters have been put 
on the market, but none of them quite satis- 
factory. A method often employed by trade 
printers is to spray an orange pigment on the 
back of the negative with the air brush. 
This must involve a great deal of work, and 
‘the result is often unsatisfactory. [| have 
lately tried another method with success. I[ 
first arrange the printing box for a rather 
large vignette, but without a negative, ex- 
pose a 10 x 12 sheet of bromide paper, and 
develop it as usual, making the center as 
strong and dark and the edges as white as 
possible. After drying and mounting the 
center may be strengthened and the gradu- 
ated edges softened, if necessary, with the air 
brush. It 1s then copied down to any size re- 
quired on a process film, which should be 
developed with the old caustic soda and 
hydroquinone developer, keeping the center 
as clear as possible. It may be necessary to 
clear the center with Farmer’s reducer, tak- 
ing care not to impair the evenness of the 
graduated edges. A number of these should 
be made of various sizes; for cabinet figures 
it is best to make the vignetter of whole plate 
size, and so on, The original should be saved 
for future use when fresh vignettes are 
needed or one of special size is wanted. For 
use the vignetter 1s laid down on the glass 
bed of the printing box, and the negative ad- 
justed over it and fixed in place with strips 
of surgical sticking plaster, which can be 
used over again if they are not stuck down 
on paper. They may be fixed and removed 
from negatives and films any number of 


times. Finally, an opaque paper mask 


should be fixed over the negative with lines 
marked upon it to facilitate placing the 
bromide paper in its proper position in rela- 
tion to the figure to be printed upon it. 

The preparation of the vignetters may 
seem to involve a considerable amount of 
work, but they save so much time and bro- 
mide paper in making vignetting cards and 
testing them to see if they are right, that 
they prove great time and paper econo- 
They are far less trouble than 
making a vignette on each negative with the 
air brush, as one size will fit so many 
different negatives, and if any have not been 
vignetted with the camera they prevent the 
dark lines in the figure creeping out too far. 
—Bifocal in British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 


miizers, 


The Living Pose 


The portraitist, whether he uses brush 
and pigment, or a camera and sensitive plate, 
makes a particular study of pose. When- 
ever he happens upon a portrait exhibiting 
a graceful and pleasing position in an art 
gallery or in the show case of a photog- 
rapher, at once makes it an object lesson 
and acquaints himself with the features in 
it contributory to the good impression it 
It is not sufficient to make mental 
out certain 


makes. 
note of the effect, 
schemes and ideas for future reference, but 


to carry 


necessary to study how the essential feature 
may be imitated. There are so many ex- 
cellent examples in the shape of fine repro- 
ductions of the portraiture of the modern 
painters, that the student of portraiture 
cannot complain of dearth of material. 

Indeed, we think there is abundant proof 
that many of our best portraitists in the 
profession do avail themselves of this 
valuable resource for education. 

A study of any series of good portraits 
has this particular value—that it points out 
what is most desirable in a portrait when 
one sees that a certain feature obtains in all 
presentations of the human face which 


affect us in a pleasing way, and that our 
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failure to be pleased even when the picture 
has artistic beauty, 1s due solely and singly 
to the omission of this special feature. 

To be able, therefore, to secure such a 
feature in the portrait, argues well for the 
success of the work in which it 1s shown. 

What is this constant factor operating for 
success ? | 

It is the suggestion in the portrait of life 
and animation in repose. This pronounce- 
ment does look like a paradox—but you will 
admit that “repose” does not imply inani- 
tion, and that there is no contradiction 
between animation and rest. In a picture 
presenting figures, one’s instinct instantly 
rebels at utterly inanimate nature. If a 
figure is shown, the spectator demands that 
it be exhibited as 1f it were alive and had 
power of movement; but just here comes 
in the difficulty which the artist has en- 
countered from time immemorial in his 
representation of animate nature. 

That it is possible to suggest life pictori- 
ally, even life in action, goes without saying, 
because there are so many fine examples of 
vitality by the great painters, and there are 
good photographs, too, in which the sug- 
gestion of living action is finely portrayed ; 
but then such pictures by the camera fail 
when they attempt representation of pro- 
gressive movement. The photograph suc- 
ceeds in presenting only one phase of the 


movement, caught at a very brief interval © 


of time; and what it shows, gives no idea 
of action, but merely of arrested movement, 
a sort of petrifaction of the thing. 

Photography is much more restricted by 
its conditions in this respect than painting, 
and the painters repudiate what the instan- 
taneous photograph demonstrates on a 
record at any one fixed period, and they are 
justified artistically, But when it comes to 
portraiture with the camera, it is possible 
to beautifully express animation in repose. 

There are, to be sure, too many examples 
of what may be called fossilized poses by 
the camera, mere lay figure pictures, tailor 
models, which are all alike, destitute of life 
and animation, | 
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While the statuesque pose is not what 
may be called artistically admirable, still it 
is not a dead pose, and may at times be 
made expressive, where the character repre- 
sented is one dominated by dignity and 
importance, a man in public life or a mili- 
tary man. Here the action is suggested, 
while the person shown, from the necessity 
of the case, is in repose. If is an attitude 
which would be naturally taken and natu- 
rally retained for an appreciable moment, 
implying vitality as an inherent necessity. 

Again, certain actions indicated on the 
picture may be made to give animation to 
the subject, in absolute repose. 

There are several fine examples by Rey- 
nolds, of ladies seated, engaged in reading 
or in working an embroidery pattern, full 
of vivacity, though inactive. 

The eye in surveying "sucheepicui ec: 
mentally carries over the phases of action 
necessary to the accomplishment of what is 
being performed. In some of the Dutch 
painters we have fine exemplification of 
action in repose, musicians and card players, 
Ere. 

The photographer can accomplish results 
equally as good as those of the great painters 
and many a fine presentation utterly beyond 
the ability of an inferior painter. 

We have seen photographs of this 
character so well done in this particular, 
that, for the moment, we forget to consider 
them as portraiture, the idea or incident 
having more weight with us than the figure 
or figures themselves. 

Even where a single figure is represented 
in the performance of some minor action, 
holding a book, reading a letter, or engaged 
with a fan, and such-like trivialities, though 
the suggestion of vital action is little, the. 
picture may be made to have pictorial value 
by the manner in’ which the action is 
managed. 

Of course there are set poses with books 
and fans, but they may be very dead ones. 
What we wish to show is, that repose is not 
incompatible with animation in expression 
if the artist has the ability to call it forth. 
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Lighting and 


Those who vouchsafe advice to the 
photographer, in the way of securing the 
best effects in negative work, lay particular 
stress upon the paramount importance of 
effecting correct exposure of the plate, and 
caution against too implicit dependence in 
adjustment of relation between exposure 
and development by taking advantage of 
what is called the latitude of the plate. 
Furthermore, the photographer is told that 
the prime factor in the production of pleas- 
ing pictures, is the management of the light 
and shade for the illumination of the por- 
trait, so as to get correct balance in its dis- 
tribution. Now, it is folly to attempt to 
gainsay all this. The wise photographer 
lays it to heart, tries to practice it and looks 
on experiments somewhat suspiciously ; 
but withal he appreciates the fact that if a 
plate is by accident, not on purpose, over- 
timed, he does not think it incumbent on 
him, as a careful, conscientious worker, to 
consign it to the discard; inasmuch as he is 
fully aware that by recourse to methods of 
adjustment he can make as good a negative 
of it as though it had been endowed by the 
virtues conferred . by -correct exposure. 
More than this, too, he knows—if by chance 
the illumination has not been of that har- 
monious character to insure softness and 
pleasing distinction of light and shade, he 
need not condemn it to the malebolge of 
failure. He has no more need to do this 
than in the case of an over-exposed plate, 
because the accommodating developer is 
flexible enough to make it (other things 
being equal) a successful outcome. 

We have not made this confession of our 
lack of faith in the commandments of the 
photographic decalogue, to sanction care- 
lessness, either in exposure or illumination, 
because we believe implicitly in the im- 
portance of attention to all such injunctions, 
but we want, merely, to call attention to this 
equally valuable photographic ethic, that 
even though the photographer religiously 
observe the injunction to properly expose 
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Development 


and correctly illuminate, but neglect withal, 
to considerately develop, he really runs a 
greater risk of ultimate failure, than if he 
slight the exposure or is. careless in illumi- 
nation. 

Carelessness in development produces a 
very different effect of light and shade in 
the finished work from what was lovingly 
Opserved on the model at the time of 
exposure, 

Even with a harmonious method of illu- 
mination radically different effects of light 
and shade are produced by slight modifica- 
tions of development. 

There are many other conditions which 
influence the character of the lighting as 
involved in the process of the development 
of the plate; temperature of air, tempera- 
ture of solution, content of alkali, more or 
less resistance to the hardness of the gela- 
tine, quantity of bromide of potassium, 
amount of color given by particular de- 
velopers to the image, various conditions 
incident upon the dilution of the developing 
solution, and other factors—which all have 
a determining power on the conditioned 
results. 

When different plates are used, their be- 
havior, of which the operator is ignorant, is 
prone to give unexpected surprise by the 
quality of the results obtained even when 
the conditions of exposure and illumination 
are the same. 

What is the summation of the whole 
matter—simply this—the chief object of 
this paper, to wit, that the prime factor in 
negative work to win success, is to study the 
art of. developments ysis sDr.. Vogel once 
said, “he could teach anyone to make a plate, 
but it took an artist to develop it,’ and we 
may add, it is possible to counteract all the 
advantages of endowment upon a plate in 
the way of exposure illumination et alia, 
by indifferent development of it. 


x 


“He hadn’t the face to kiss me.” 
“Um! I suppose you hadn’t the cheek to tempt 
him ?”’—Cartoons Magazine, 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


Being Entitled to Exemption Under a Mercantile 
or Business ‘Tax Law 


Practically every State in the Union has a 
tax which is virtually a tax on business. In 
some States it is called a mercantile tax law, 
in others a business tax law, and in other 
States still other names, but in all cases the 
particular statute | refer to is a tax on the 
volume of business which a merchant does. 
It is usually not a tax on a manufacturer ; it 
is a tax on a wholesale or retail dealer. Ifa 
man can show that he makes what he sells, 
he 1s exempt from the tax, because it 1s only 
the wholesaler or retailer, who sells other 
people’s products, who is supposed to pay 
the tax. 

In all states, therefore, it is a live question 
what is the kind of manufacturing which 
will exempt a merchant from the tax. The 
question arose the other day when a client 
told me he had been claiming exemption for 
years for 90 per cent of his business because 
it consisted mostly of meats. He had been 
told that any business done by a wholesaler 
or retailer “on which they had to bestow 
labor,’ as he expressed it, was considered 
manufacturing, and was not taxable under a 
mercantile tax act. I explained to him that 
this could not be the test, since labor was 
bestowed on all kinds of business, and that 
the test was whether the labor changed the 
character of the product. If it did, it was 
manufacturing and could not be taxed; if it 
did not, it was not manufacturing. 

To illustrate this, there are cases which 
hold that a man who buys a side of beef, or 
the carcass of a sheep, and simply cuts the 
meat off and up, in order ‘to sell it at retail, 
is not doing manufacturing and can be taxed 
as a wholesaler or retailer. He does not 
change the character, he merely changes the 


size of the pieces. But a man who buys a 
pig, cuts the meat off and cooks it up with 
other ingredients, such as spices and season- 
ing, making sausage, scrapple, lard, etc., is 
doing manufacturing and is exempt from 
taxation even when he does his own whole- 
saling or retailing, because he has com- 
pletely changed the character of the product. 

This is the law on the subject: 

The mere fact of the application of 
labor to an article either by hand or by 
mechanism, does not make the article 
necessarily a manufactured article, 
within the meaning of that term as used 
in tax laws, unless the application of 
such labor is carried to such an extent 
that the article suffers a species of 
transformation and is changed into a 
new or different article having a dis- 
tinct name, character or use. 

Irom the great mass of cases on the sub- 
ject, I have collected the following few, 
which readers hereof can apply to their own 
individual cases: 

A cooper who makes barrels out of staves 
and rough logs is a manufacturer and is 
exempt from taxation as a wholesaler or 
retailer. 

A shoemaker who makes shoes out of 
leather is a manufacturer. 

Sawing lumber out of boards is not manu- 
facturing, but making saw logs into different 
kinds of lumber has been held to be. 

Taking raw wool and washing and scour- 
ing it in order to fit it for the market is not 
manutacturing. 

Making ice cream is not manufacturing, 
even if made with machinery. 

Making cheese is manufacturing. 
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Cutting marble into blocks is not manu- 
facturing. 

Digging coal is not manufacturing, but 
making coke out of the coal is. 

Cutting ice is not manufacturing. 

Making cider is manufacturing. 

The business of a printer is said by some 
courts to be manufacturing and by others 
not to be. 

Making clothes by machinery is manu- 
facturing, but the business of a merchant 
tailor is held by most courts not to be. 

Roasting coffee or grinding it is not manu- 
facturing. 

Blending tea is not manufacturing. 

Making salads, etc., for delicatessen is 
manufacturing. 


High-Class 


There is always something interesting in 
first-class portraiture. 

Not only do the portraits by Vandyke, 
Reynolds, Lawrence and the many other 
eminent English and American painters of 
humanity give artistic delight, but the por- 
traits also by the great historical painters, 
Titian, Velasquez, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
hold a place in art on an equal with their 
grand historical productions. 

It demands talent to be a good portraitist, 
because a true portrait is not a mere care- 
fully represented presentation of the indi- 
vidual. 

There are subtilties in the art which 
cannot be learned by prefunctory effort, but 
only possible to such as have taste and feel- 
ing for expression. . 

Likeness, though essential, is not the sole 
end of portrait art. 

Expression and character must be ex- 
hibited, and the individuality of the portrait- 
maker brought out in his picture. 

The public, even when not technically 
educated in art; has an innate sense of the 
beauty and grace shown in a fine piece of 
portraiture, and the photographer 
appreciates this intuition of the people. 

To gratify this general artistic perception 


wise 
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Making corn into meal is manufacturing. 

Making pressed or baled hay is not manu- 
facturing. 

Making cigars out of leaf tobacco is 
manufacturing, 

The business of a bookbinder or blank 
book maker is manufacturing. 

Let me repeat that the significance of the 
point is that 1f whatever you are doing can 
be considered manufacturing under the 
above standards, you cannot be made to pay 
a mercantile tax on it either as wholesaler or 
retailer. A great many dealers do some 
manufacturing in connection with their 
business and are entitled to exemption on 
that part of it. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Portraiture 


the photographer must put into existence, 
not facsimiles, but truthful, yet pleasing 
representations. 

He must so pose and light each individual 
that the outcome may be acceptable, and a 
credit to himself. 

It is only fair to accord to the photog- 
rapher his right to artistic status when he 
produces a beautiful portrait, displaying not 
only technical excellency, but high pictorial 
merit. . 

So much does the excellence of a portrait 
depend upon a treatment adopted to the 
subject, that many good painters of subjects, 
other than portraiture, have not been able 
to paint with any degree of success, the 
human countenance. And even some, who 
are successful with portraits of men, fail 
when they attempt to depict women. 

Rembrandt and Reynolds stand higher 
than Sir Peter Lely and Lawrence, but these 
latter painted women better. 

This peculiarity seems to obtain also 


~ amongst photo portraitists, to the extent that 


some of our best artists in the profession 
have come to specialize. 

Rules can hardly be formulated, the ad- 
herence to which will assure successful out- 
come, because, in addition to lighting and 
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posing, which we might call the mechanical 
phase, there comes also the necessity of 
securing expression and invoking individual 
character. 

Those who have had the experience know 
only too well that a number of photographs 
may be made of the same person, exposures 
following one after the other, the conditions 
of lighting, posing, being the same, and only 
one or two of the whole will be agreeable, 
sometimes one in a dozen. This paucity of 
result is ascribed to the failure to geéuihe 
individual expression, 

This matter of expression primarily hes 
with the model, and it is largely a matter of 
good fortune when the portraitist happens 
upon people who are not self-possessed, but 
willing to play their part naturally, who are 
not perturbed by having to sit in front of a 
camera, 

Most sitters are a thorn in the artistic 
flesh of the portraitist. 

But then the painter is up against this 
impediment to success, but he has_ better 
opportunity to get in touch with his sitter 
and divorce him or her from their self- 
assumed position of one of gravity or as- 
sumed pleasantness for the occasion. How- 
ever, the (photographer has it sovemmec 
painter in catching, on the instant, the favor- 
able presentation of his model. 

There is, no doubt, that tact can be ac- 
quired by the photographer, if he does not 
have it naturally, to put the model in a 
mood agreeable to good expression. He can 
learn how to provoke a natural smile, and 
need never to resort to the “look pleasant” 
gag. 

Expression, however, is not a constant 
but a variable, an exceedingly pronounced 
accidental feature, and the photographer, 
even with a susceptible model, may fail. 

The posing and lighting, however, may 
be in a good measure made to contribute to 
the getting of pleasing facial disposition of 
the features, which is next akin to securing 
fine expression, 

Everyone presenting himself or herself 
for portraiture should receive individual 


scrutiny and the operator should cultivate 
discernment how best to hide shortcomings 
in the subject, and to bring out the best 
features. 

All the excellencies of good portraiture 
are discoverable in the works of the eminent 
painters—particularly of English and 
American schools. 

Their pictures are object lessons for the 
photographer, not only in what is essential 
in lighting and posing, but also in spacing 
of the subject upon the plates tnemremacu 
of background to the model and the associa- 
tion of accessories for the completion of the 
composition. 

A comparison of the work of the photog- 
rapher with the work of the painter will 
show where the photographer may fall 
short. 

The painted picture by the master is 
always closer to nature than when the por- 
trait has been made by an artist not dis- 
tinguished for portraiture, and this is be- 
cause a really fine painted portrait is more 
akin to a good photograph than an indif- 
ferently painted one. 

* 


Route of the Eastman Professional 
School for 1921 


City School Dates 
Toronto, Canada Feb. 8, OL 10 
Montreal, Canada 15,716.17 
Boston, Mass. cs 23, 24, 25 
New York City March >i 7a aa 
Philadelphia " 8, 2.9 a0 
Pittsburgh, Pa. “SS sige 
Indianapolis, Ind. 222 0meee 
Chicago, II. 29s S0eor 
St Paul, Minn. April 5 Gea 
Omaha, Nebr. a‘ 12, siSpae 
Kansas City, Mo. ny 19) 520921 
St. Louis, Mo. ie 20, 2] gee 


* 


Taking your hat off when the band plays the 
national anthem doesn’t get you anything with 
Uncle Sam unless yon pay your income tax. 


It’s a shallow brand of patriotism that doesn’t 
burn as brightly in time of peace as in time 
of stress. Have you paid your income tax? 
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Eastman School of Professional Photography 
PROGRAM FOR 1921 


FIRST DAY 
9.00-9.05 A. M. 
MANAGER'S OPENING ADDRESS 
9.05-10.05 A. M. 
STUDIO ARRANGEMENT, DECORATION, 
EQUIPMENT AND LOCATION 

The arrangement and decoration of a 
studio applies to the studio that should be or 
that is to be remodeled, as well as to plan- 
ning the new studio. 

Efficiency begins with the logical planning 
or laying out of space for workrooms that 
will insure the best appearance, the greatest 
convenience and the least lost motion. 

Arrangement of the studio will include a 
discussion of different types of skylights, 
studio decoration and equipment. The dis- 
cussion of the questions involved will at 
some time be of practical benefit to you and 
your business, 

As the business of a studio depends 
largely upon its location, the way to choose 
a location and to determine its value will 
also be discussed from a business stand- 
point. 

10.05-11.15 A. M. 
HOW SENSITIVE PAPER EMULSIONS ARE 
PRODUCED—HOW THEY SHOULD 
BE HANDLED 

An instructive illustrated story of the 
manufacture of sensitive materials that will 
give you a better idea of how to handle 
developing-out papers, how to _ produce 
prints of quality and how to maintain 
quality with consistent uniformity. 

11.15 A. M.-12.00 M. 
PROFIT SAVING BY GOOD BUSINESS METHODS 

A talk on practical business organization 
and methods that can be practiced by any 
photographer to his financial advantage. 

1520-3-30°P2Mi 
A PRACTICAL COMMERCIAL STUDIO—WHAT 
IT SHOULD BE 

This period is devoted to the commercial 

studio, its lighting and equipment. The 


various methods of lighting subjects will be 
shown and the necessary material and 
equipment explained by actual negative 
making, 
3.30-4.30 P. M. 
CONSTRUCTIVE AND CORRECTIVE LABORATORY 
WORK 

A combined demonstration and lecture, 
illustrated both with pictures on the screen 
and by the work of the demonstrator. All 
methods of after treatment of the negative 
that correct or build up its quality will be 
demonstrated and explained. And you will 
find it extremely interesting and instructive. | 

7.45-9.30 P. M. 
MODERN LIGHTING IN STUDIO PORTRAITURE 

The new ceiling illumination will be 
featured in this demonstration, in producing 
atmospheric effects, but several of the most 
modern studio lighting systems will also be 
demonstrated. New effects in lighting with 
auxiliary and spot lights—new ideas in bust 
and figure posing—new ideas in_ back- 
grounds, all of which will be of use to you 
in your studio. 

Portrait film will be used exclusively and 
all exposures developed before the audi- 
ence. 

SECOND DAY 
9.00-11.00 A. M. 
MAKING A PRINT THE BEST PRINT 

This demonstration covers the use of 
Artura and Azo papers for portraiture and 
commercial work. But aside from correct 
manipulation and the correction of results 
of improper handling, several interesting 
printing methods will be illustrated. ‘These 
will include the making of diffused prints 
by contact and the production of etching 
effects. Also border printing and similar 
printing room stunts. 


11.00.A, M.-T2.00 M; 

HOW TO ADVERTISE 
Choosing mediums, judging their value, 
buying space and writing advertisements 
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ENLARGING 


— FOR THE TRADE — 


A GRADE TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT. 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE WORK. 
COLORING IN OIL. 


Send for free literature or 25 cents 
for sample print in oil. 


CUNNINGHAM’S 


Box 137-A 2-3 UTICA, NEW YORK 


HAVE YOU USED 


Halldorson Flash Powder? 


Unless you have used 
HALLDORSON Flash Powder 
you do not know that it makes 


Less Report, 
Has Greater Actinic Power, and 
Is Higher in Orthochromatic Value. 


This excellent Flash Powder 
is being used by leading pho- 
tographers everywhere, who 
say that 


It Has No Equal. 
HALLDORSON Flash Powder 


is made in three grades of 
speed—Medium and Extra Fast for portrai- 
ture, Medium and Slow for the commercial 
user. 


EXTRA SABT 


ERTS aos Se 


Ask Your Dealer for 
HALLDORSON when you make the next purchase. 
All dealers have it. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1778 Wilson Avenue CHICAGO 


that bring business. The man who adver- 
tises is the man who does the volume of 
business that permits him to do more adver- 
tising. You can’t afford to miss this. 


T.20-3.30. P.M, 
STUDIO PORTRAITURE 

A demonstration for the photographer 
who does not use artificial light, but equally 
interesting to one who does. An adjustable 
skylight will make it possible to duplicate 
almost any type of light and demonstrate 
how to use it to the best advantage. This 
demonstration will also show the use of all 
sorts of screens and backgrounds and a 
great variety of results secured from their 
proper use. If you have a lighting, posing 
or draping problem, this demonstration 
should solve it. 

3.390-5.007F. avn 

COM MERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE FIELD 

Every bit of practical information cover- 
ing work the commercial photographer is 
required to do away from the studio will be 
crowded into these ninety minutes. If you 
have a lens problem—a panoramic problem, 
color plate or filter problem or any other of 
the problems that confront the out-door 
worker, don’t miss one of these minutes. 


TiAS 0.30 nn ae 
PROJECTION PRINTING AND ENLARGING 
An explanation and demonstration of 
Projection Printing and the Projection 
Printer, demonstration of enlarging cam- 
eras, proper use of lights and condensers, 
different papers for enlarging and a lot of 


and definite instruction. 


302 pages. 


An American Book on American Photography 


e e I P e e 
Pictorial Photography: 'Pincess.. 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 

LECTURER OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,’ 
will find discussed in this volume the very points on whlch he wants helpful suggestions 
It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 
the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. 
appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles, upon which success in photography 
must depend. The book is readable and well illustrated with 21 half-tone illustrations 
of some of the best examples of American photography, printed on different mediums. 
and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 
Octavo. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 


Cloth. $3.00, postage 15 cents. 
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suggestions that make large prints attrac- 
tive and increase sales. 


THIRD DAY 
9.00-10.30 A. M. 
SEPIA TONING 
A demonstration of the practical methods 
of producing sepia prints and various 
methods of controlling color. 
10.30-11.30 A. M. 
RETOUCHING AND BACKGROUNDS 
A demonstration of the fundamentals of 
retouching—the “why” and the “how” of 
making less work improve the likeness 
rather than destroy it. Applying a knowl- 
edge of drawing and anatomy to correct 
modeling. Also some interesting sugges- 
tions on background effects. 


ERO Aw iretel yer Ve 
COMMERCIAL FINISHING AND LANTERN 
SLIDES 

This demonstration will include practi- 
cally every finishing process of the com- 
mercial photographer. There will be new 
ideas, unusual stunts and time saving 
short cuts in addition to standard methods 
of preparing negatives for printing and of 
making and finishing prints and lantern 
slides. 


ie Oe a 
WHAT INFLUENCES THE BUYER 
Salesmanship ideas that make selling 


easy. the customer should. feel he has 
bought rather than that he has been sold. 
A little study of human nature—of tact 
and psychology. Selling is as important as 
producing, and this talk will make you a 
better salesman. 3 


2.15-4.00 P. M. 
AMATEUR FINISHING BY THE 
PROFESSIONAL 
Everything pertaining to the developing 
of films and the making of amateur prints 
by the most modern and approved methods 
is covered in this demonstration. If you 
do, or expect to do amateur finishing, you 
can get something of value from these two 
hours of instruction. 


MAKES BETTER PRINTS 
FROM THE PAPER YOU 
LIKE BEST— 


CUMMINONE 


POSTPAID 


10 lb. can $32. 
Pound $3.60 


DETROIT 


Clark 
BINGHAMTON 


Buckley 


NEW YORK 
Marceau 
White 
Sarony 
National 

h 


Koshiba 
Stern. 
Hori 
Champlain 
Pathe 
Eclipse 
Monroe 


These and hundreds 


of others use 


CUMMINONE 


(stainless) 
(non-poisonous) 
(for negatives, too) 


CUMMINGS’ LABORATORIES 


73 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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NE of our first con- 

cerns in planning 
Gross Mountings 1s to 
carefully study and 
analyze all the manu- 
facturing operations to 
be performed; then we 
arrange for the maxi- 
mum saving of time, 
labor and overhead ex- 
pense. That's why 


Gross 
Mountings 


are economical 
and dainty. 


OSS 
HI \ \\ 


OSS 


Advertising Photographs, with 
Photographs 
C. H. CLAUDY 


The more links there are im @ chaimjetne 
more chances of weakness. 

The more steps there are in the process 
of getting a customer to purchase, the more 
opportunities there are for him to be side- 
tracked and buy somewhere else. 

Modern merchandising art has recognized 
this, there is a possibility of advertising the 
goods to be sold, with the goods to be sold. 
Cigarette manufacturers in starting a new 
brand, give away thousands of packages. 
The printer can advertise printing with 
printing as no other man may advertise his 
wares with printing. For the printer can 
say, “This is the sort of work I do, look at 
it’; whereas the manufacturer of a chair or 
an automobile or a house and lot can only 
say, “Here is a picture of what I make, look 
at eites 

The photographer shares with the printer 
to some extent the opportunity to advertise 
his product. He can, in a street car card, 
not only talk in print, but actually show his 
wares, A photograph is not felt, smelled or 
tasted—it is looked at and judged by what 
it appears. That looking and the judgment 
do not injure it for the next person’s obser- 
vation. ‘Thousands of people can look at it, 
and it remains as fresh and ready for the 
thousandth and first as if just put on exhi- 
bition. 

But—why stop at the street car cards? 

Photographers use printed matter. Some- 
times they make half-tones of their photo- 
graphs and print them in the printed matter 
which they send out. Why a maker of 
pictures, by the most beautiful of all pic- 
ture processes, should voluntarily go to a 
less perfect picture-making process to adver- 
tise. the result of the process whichene 
wants to sell, is a mystery. 

Oh, aye, we know the answer—expense. 
We buy us a two by three-inch half-tone for 
ten dollars and print it, and think we have 
saved money. But have we? 
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EDUARD BLUM 
The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 


32 SouTH WaBASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


Let us suppose together. We are going 
to send out a booklet to people who are 
not our customers and we want to convince 
them that we are offering a really unusual 
value in a photograph at ’steen dollars per 
each or dozen or hundred, whatever num- 
ber we please. Let us suppose the booklet 
which we will issue is four or eight pages, 
ordinary envelope size. 

Suppose that one of those pages con- 
tained an actual photograph on the paper 
we propose to sell for ’steen dollars a so- 
many prints. Suppose the print was small, 
one and a quarter by one and three-quarter 
inches. Suppose we had had brains enough 
to use a good negative in the first place and 
to duplicate that negative on an eight by ten 
plate so that we printed at one time thirty 
of these little pictures. We must thus make 
thirty-four prints in order to get a thousand 
of the little exhibits which we propose to 
include in our booklet. How expensive are 
thirty-four prints? How much does it cost 
to have them cut apart and tipped into the 


thousand booklets? By the time you sub- 
tract the cost of the half-tone and the cost 
of printing that half-tone, you will not find 
the price prohibitive. And the results are 
thousands of per cent better than any possi- 
ble half-tone can be, because the half-tone at 
its best can but represent the thing you wish 
to sell, whereas the print is actually the 
thing you wish to sell. It is small, it is 


’ smaller than the thing to be sold, but the 


paper is the same, the quality is the same, 
the lighting, the artistry, is the same. You 
are thus actually putting before the public 
the actual thing you want to sell them. 
True, it will not be the same size. True, 
again you want to sell any member of your 
public a picture of himself or herself and not 
a picture of some one else. But the thing 
your buyer wants to know about your pic- 
tures is shown in your actual exhibit—is it 
pretty, is it artistic, is it well finished, has 


‘it a good pose, is it well lighted, is it very 


evidently “quality” work? 
We submit that no half-tone and no 
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TRADE MARK 


IB AW When you see this 


name on a package of 

developer, you know it stands 

for the best that can be produced. 

Made by the Society of Chemical In- 

dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido phenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 

Paramidophenol “CIBA” 

Glycin “CIBA” 

Hydroquinone “CIBA” 

Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA”’ 
(Resublimed.) 

At your dealers, or write us 


FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 
toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 


helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


91 Barclay Street New York 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 


RETAINS— 
in the large print 
all that professional 
skill has created in 
the negative. 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


verbal description can possibly say as much, 
or say it as well or as quickly for your 
pictures, as your pictures can say it for 
themselves. 

Of course, this isn’t a new idea. There 
are no new ideas. New ideas are all old 
ideas changed around. But if an idea is a 
good idea, it 7s good whether it is new or 
old. 

Photographers, many of them, use photo- 
graphic cards for Christmas and New 
Year’s greetings. One photographer in the 
Middle West sends out all announcements 
he makes on postal cards, which are made 
by the photographic process. It costs him 
a little more than printing, but it 1s so infi- 
nitely better in bringing results that he 
would use no other way. Many photog- 
raphers submit to prospects albums con- 
taining many samples of their work. Here, 
indeed, is expense—a thousand albums is 
unthinkable and a few can reach but a few. 
But somewhere between the thousand 
albums to show to a thousand customers and 
a thousand little booklets with none or at 
best a half-tone illustration, is the happy 
means by which the photographer can ad- 
vertise his goods with his goods—and we 
submit that the way indicated here is such 
a happy mean. 

At any rate, it isn’t a very expensive 
matter to try it, once anyway. Thirty-four 
prints, the trouble of making the original 
negative with the duplications of a good 
negative upon it, the labor of cutting, trim- 
ming and tipping the prints into the booklet 
—the whole thing should not, by a difficult 
stretching of the imagination, cost a good 
workman much more than twenty-five 
dollars in material and time. 

That’s two and a half cents a copy to add 
to the cost of the booklet. 

Doesn’t it sound well worth a trial? 


x 


Squibb (looking in a hairdresser’s window )— 
I wonder why women wear switches anyway? 

Glibb—I suppose for the same reason that rail- 
roads use ’em. 

Squibb—Why is that? 

Glibb—So as to get by!—Cartoons Magazine. 
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Our first consideration 


Vorkmanship 
Only the most skilled artisans employed 


Designs 


A guarantee against compention 
bolors 
Our papers, specially made,are carefully selected 


Name Designs 
Exceptionally Artistic | 
Embossing superior in every respect 
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The Teeth in Photography 


G. G. MITCHELL 


I do not recall any paper in the journals 


or year books specially treating the above 


@\1_EARN PHOTOGRAPHY™ topic, though the matter is one which is not 


BETTER POSITION « BETTER PAY without interest to the portrait photographer, 

Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men : 3 3 5 : 

and women. For 25 years we have successfully taught seeing that 1048 being continually brought 
before his notice in practice. I should say 


5 PHOTOGRAPHY fivsc2siswsrt 
Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 

Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
io} 
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that perhaps one out of every twenty sitters, 
or so, will more or less make a claim upon 
his attention in this connection. 

It is remarkable how differently photog- 
raphy presents some things as compared 
with hand art, or as they appear to the eye. 
No doubt this is accounted for in large 
measure by its uncompromising literality, 
which declines alike to mitigate a defect, 


Begin The New Year Right! 


Many professional photographers learn through 
costly experience that a camera is only as g00d as 
its lens. The famous GOERZ DAGOR F:6.8 is 
known the world over for its covering-power, defi- 
nition, brilliancy and workmanship. The popular 
GOERZ DOGMAR F:4.5 convertible anastigmat 


—three lenses in one—is a phenomenal success 
because of its speed, definition, brilliancy and 
convertibility. See your dealer. Begin the New 
Year right—¢et that ‘‘better lens’’ to-day! 


C.P.Goerz American Optical Co. 
317C East 34th St. s-8 


NEW YORK CITY 


or to favor a good point beyond its due, 
without a good deal of what might be called 
careful circumventing, aided by experience 
and natural tact. All the facial members 
demand attention, but I think it will be ad- 


mitted that the mouth and all about it give 
most trouble of any of them. The feeling 
which most sitters have when they first see 
their photographic presentments is that we 
have contrived to make the mouth appear 
too large, too heavy, and so on, but it is 
more particularly regarding the plenishing 
of this useful organ I wish to write. The 
teeth, however perfect, regular and beauti- 
ful they may be (and their owner justly 
proud of them), next to nobody wants 
prominently exhibited in their photographs. 
Fortunately the majority of people can close 


Learn Photography 
Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial ° 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PAHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn 

while learning. , 
Call or write for free catalogue D. 


NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations; 312 Pages; Cloth. 
PRICE - - - $3.00—postage 15 cents. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 
up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Phila. 
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the lips in an easy, natural manner, but 
many cannot do so without a conscious and 
obvious effort, caused by a prominent in- 
terior formation. This obvious strained 
effect is duly registered by the camera, and 
the question will often arise in the mind of 
the operator—should the sitter close the lips 
or leave them apart as is his wont? In some 
cases nothing else than this last can be done, 
and whenever the choice between a strained 
effort and that which is usual to the sitter, 
must be made, the latter, with all its defects, 
is decidedly preferable, because that subtle 
thing we call expression will be less inter- 
fered with in the latter case. It is a risky 
matter to directly make suggestions regard- 
ing the disposition of some members, say of 
the hands for example, lest we make things 
worse, and no less is it a risk in reference to 
me mouth, A request to close it is apt to 
produce a too firm and compressed appear- 
ance with some sitters, who unconsciously 
assist the operator overmuch. 

I have found that a light, reposeful posi- 
tion of the lips is got by most people if they 
' just quietly close or shut the teeth together, 
for many sitters close the lips while the 
teeth remain apart; but, of course, each 
sitter must be dealt with on his own merits. 

The subject is in some respects a delicate 
one to manage, but given an operator who 
has a proper appreciation of this feeling, 
much can be accomplished. 

When it is decided that the teeth must be 
left visible they can often be made less con- 
spicuous if the face is turned from the light 
—the side light diminished and a high side 
light increased. The effect of this is to 
throw the mouth in the shadow of the upper 
lip; at the same time care should be taken 
to pose that side of the face which will best 
lend itself to the object in view. 

The screening effect of this shadow can 
be advantageously observed when a portrait 
of this class is viewed by reflected light 
through the back of a negative. I have 
known a sitter to like a portrait seen in this 
way, who demurred to it in the finished 
print, which then revealed details not seen 


75 Fifth Avenue 


CRAMER 
HI-SPEED 


If you’re getting under- 
exposed negatives these 
short dark days, you 
have a remedy—Cramer 
Hi-Speed— the perfect 
portrait plate with speed. 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 


Note New Reduced Prices 


1 Ib. 
$9.00 


4 Oz. 


$2.50 


oz: 


$0.75 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


New York 
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A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography | 


—10th Edition— 
Ready for delivery about 
January 1 
700 Pages :: 2000 References 
Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

Volume No. Date Plates by 


4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 

LOM eae DELL 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
11°) 0. July, 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 en ee ADEM: 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
Sth ana dilhies 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 . January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special Henry Matisse 
No. 2 \ August, 1912 4 Pablo Picasso 


Special { Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No. 3 } June, 1913 .. Picasso, Picabia 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


in the other form. Let the shadow, there- 
fore, be deep enough to print well out. 

It is a little out of the retoucher’s way to 
make good dental deficiencies on the nega- 
tive, but when necessary this is just what he 
should do; modeling here is equally called 
for with that of skin texture, the removal of 
wrinkles, etc., and very few indeed will 
object to it. 

Just one more suggestion. It is not in the 
power of every sitter to easily call up what 
may be described as a latent smile. Any 
approach to the idea of smiling reveals the 
teeth. I have often in such a case secured 
the wished-for effect by drawing attention 
away from the mouth by asking the intelli- 
gent sitter to smile with the eyes, or to smile 
in thought, or to call up the conception of a 
bright, sunny look. 

The foregoing remarks are intended to 
apply to everyday studio portraiture. When 
genre pictures are aimed at, or costume and 
character studies projected, especially where 
children in their fresh growth and beauty 
are concerned, the conditions are altered, 
and what in one case may be undesirable, in 
the other becomes welcome, or 1s adopted 
of set purpose. 


Home 


There are people who have no sense of 
home. Where do they come from? From 
almost anywhere. A sense of home is, 
geologically speaking, a comparatively re- 
cent acquisition. Man has been a wanderer 
from time immemorial. In so far as he has 
been able to conquer climate, he has fixed 
his habitation, and his abiding place has 
softened him into a sense of tranquillity ; 
but even at this date it has not gotten into 
his bones. Home is an ideal. . 

Yet those who have no sense of home are 
those incapable of having an ideal. The 
true home-lover may become restless; he 
may leave home, but generally he cannot 
wait to get back. To him home is some- 
thing beyond the material thing it seems to 
be; it stands for peace; it is a true shelter 
for the soul, even if it is an illusion.—Life. 
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Efficiency in the Printing Room 


can never be obtained with make-shift or antiquated 
equipment. A reliable, scientifically correct, modern 
printing machine is essential in the production of 


work of highest quality. 


The Ansco 11 x 14 Professional Printing Machine 
is designed for general use. ltRisReasva ComUista lls 
economical to maintain and uniformly dependable as 


to light. 


Rese and full description of this Printer 
and other Ansco professional apparatus for 
photographic studios will be mailed on request. 


ANSCO COM PANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


New York SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO TORONTO 
129-131 West 22nd St. 171-173 Second St. 308 N. Michigan Blvd. 347 Adelaide St., W. 
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A NEW BOOK > 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 


Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Must Pay Income Tax on Bonuses 


GIFTS TO EMPLOYEES ARE NOT DEDUCTIBLE FROM 
EMPLOYERS’ RETURNS 


NO GUESSWORK ALLOWED 


Only single persons whose net income for 1920 
was less than $1,000 and married persons living 
with husband or wife whose net income was less 
than $2,000 are exempt from the requirement to 
file an income tax return. 

The obligation to consider his own case and to 
file an income tax return on time, if one is due, 
is laid squarely on the shoulders of every resident 
of the United States. (Guesswork is barred. The 
returns are sworn statements, and accuracy is 
essential. Salaried persons and wage earners 
must ascertain the actual compensation received. 
Bonuses, shares in the profits of a business, values 
of quarters and board furnished by an employer, 
and other items of compensation for services 
must be included. 


GROSS AND NET INCOME 


Returns must show both gross and net income. 
Gross income includes practically every dollar 
received by the taxpayer during the year 1920. 
The net income is determined by subtracting from 
gross income certain deductions specified by the 
revenue law, and fully explained in instructions 
on forms 1040A and 1040 for filing returns. 

Business expenses are the principal allowable 
deductions in computing net income. The law 
specifically prohibits the deduction of household 
and living expenses. Typical deductible business 
expenses are for salaries, labor, cost of merchan- 
dise, raw materials and supplies, rent, repairs, 
light, power, delivery, selling cost, advertising, 
and insurance. Doctors, lawyers, and like pro- 
fessional men may deduct from their gross in- 
come dues paid to professional societies and sub- 
scriptions to professional journals, rent paid for 
offices, amounts paid for light, fuel, water, and 
telephone used in such offices, and the wages paid 
to office assistants. 

WHEN DUE 


This year, as last, the tax may be paid in full 
at the time of filing the return, on or before 
March 15, 1921, or in four installments, the first 
of which is due on -or before March 15, the 
second on or before June 15, the third on or 
before September 15, and the fourth on or be- 
fore December 15. 

The return must be filed with the collector of 
internal revenue for the district in which the tax- 
payer lives. Heavy penalties are provided for 
failure or willful refusal to make a return and 
pay the tax when due. 


% 
Jerry: “Is Miss Jones well connected?” 
Perry: “Yes—belongs to one of our main 
families.” 
Jerry: “I'd like to meter.” 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 
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What’s Doings in Photography | 


Henry Mitchell has purchased a studio in 
Argyle, Wis. 


Norman Edson has opened a new studio in 
Burton, Wash. 


Frederick G. Johnson has purchased the studio 
of William J. Thiede, Des Plaines, III. 


W. H. Duke, of Pine Bluff, Ark., has sold his 
studio to D. A. Logue and C. Vought. 


Lowell Collier, of Falmouth, Ind., has. pur- 
chased the studio of Hugo Jamieson, Rushville, 
Ind. 


L. R. Priddy, Columbus, Nebr., has taken into 
partnership two of his employees, Phil and Joseph 
Chlopek. 


Miss Katherine Jamieson of Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
going to Los Angeles, Calif., where she will open a 
studio. Pittsburgh photographers tendered a fare- 
well event on Wednesday, January 12th, presenting 
her with a handsome gold watch. Miss Jamieson’s 
sister will retain the Pittsburgh studio. 


The Onondaga Photographic Club, Onondaga, 
N. Y., held its first meeting in the new club- 
rooms, Grand Opera House block, last evening, 
and the members were enthusiastic over the home 
provided, the prospects for future development 
and the prints of George M. Kessler, which were 
shown. Ralph R. Scobey presided. 

The club adopted a constitution and elected 
the following board of trustees: E. N. Mitchell, 
chairman; Fred C. Messer, Donald N. Dey, Prof. 
F, J.-Schneider and Prof. Arthur Van W. EI- 
tinge. The officers of the club, also members of 
the board of trustees, are, beside President Sco- 
bey: Vice-President, W. F. Chorley; Treasurer, 
Prof. T. I. Hankinson; Secretary, J. O. Sprague. 

The following committee chairmen were ap- 
pointed: Finance, Mr. Mitchell; house, Mr. Mes- 
ser; exhibits and entertainment, Professor El- 
tinge; library, Mr. Chorley. 

The club will have business sessions each first 
and third Friday. 


| = 3: OBITUARY = : 


MERVIN ALPAUGH 
Mervin Alpaugh, 58 years old, photographer at 
Hampton, N. J., was burned to death on January 
2d when his house was destroyed by fire. Alpaugh 


was alone in the house. The charred body was 
found in the ruins. Mr. Alpaugh is survived by 
his widow and two sons, both living at home. 
Mrs. Alpaugh was at Hammond, N. J., nursing 
her invalid father when the fatal blaze occurred. 


LUKE WATTERMAN POWER 

Luke Watterman Power, eminent photographer, 
died at the Homeopathic Hospital in Rochester, 
N. Y., on December 12th, following an illness of 
three weeks. While he conducted his studio in 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York City, Mr. 
Power made sittings of practically all men in 
public life in the United States, and gained rec- 
ognition as a consummate artist in photographic 
portraiture. Mr. Power’s wife died several 
months ago. 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


FIFTY NEW IMPROVED 


5x7 Seneca View Cameras 


Including Canvas Carrying Case and One 
Plate Holder. 


$32.00 
Regular Price $42.67 


CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 
110 W. 32d Street New York 


Excel in every quality that goes 
to make a perfect negative. 
They are one hundred per cent 
good in speed, brilliancy, ful- 
ness of detail in shadows and 
correct rendering of color values. 


SPECIAL BRANDS for SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


oP 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a com- ~ 


prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank V. Chambers, publisher of the ‘‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, “‘The Commercial Photographer.’ It is replete with 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.’’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’’ Since Hance’s “‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
photography in all its various phases. This new book by 
L. G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man_ can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
probably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met. with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.’’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
photographer is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
done well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and _ pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page -with half-tone repro- 
ductions, Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4). Nevertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. ; 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of _the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy: of small goods. such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and_ practice. The routine in a commercial photographer‘s 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘The 
British Journal of Photography’’ (London). 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial photography thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, Content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be _on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
Tusely illustrated and the volume is well printed and 
substantially bound for service.—‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, ‘which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods, tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker, and describes every step, from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print, whether the latter be a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print, or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in large, clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. _We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant, the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.’’ 
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J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co, 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, III. 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co., 510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange. 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 
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Flat Lighting 


FELIX RAYMER 


Perhaps the greatest drawback to the 
real success of the photographer is his lia- 
bility to try and make certain pictures be- 
cause some other photographer, with a 
national reputation, made them that way. 
If every operator would make what is in 
him to make, we would progress individu- 
ally as well as professionally at a much 
faster gait. A few years ago everything 
seen at the conventions was along the lines 
of charcoal and whitewash. Every man 
tried to make his pictures notable by hav- 
ing them unlike photographs. The faces 
of the subjects looked as though they had 
been hit with a pot of lamp black, and then 
to cover up the black, a little whitewash 
had been smeared on. This was thought 
to be art, and I will take the other fellow’s 
word for it, for I don’t know. But I was 
just as much infatuated with the stuff as 
any other fellow, and tried my best to show 
where it was the thing. It was simply an 
era in photography, and after a time the 
pendulum swung back, and I am fearful it 
has gone just as far the other way. Today 
about ninety-nine negatives out of a hun- 
dred go to the other extreme, and so flat 
is the lighting that there is little or no ex- 


pression left in the faces. A -year or so 
will pass and the pendulum will make 
another swing and we will probably be at 
a midway point and be making good work. 
Let us hope so at least. 

When we were making our charcoal and 
wash photographs, it was thought to be 
the thing to curtain our light down so small 
that if a fellow had used it for a bull’s 
eye he would-have had to be a Buffalo Bill 
to hit the center with a rifle. If more than 
one ray of light slipped through and spread 
anywhere but right at the subject’s face, we 
were so completely “bamboozled” we could 
not make the sitting until we had captured 
that extra ray and confined it to the cellar. 
In addition to this we had to have not less 
than four screens, including the background, 
placed about the subject in such a way that 
when we were through the sitting he or she 
had to make a clean jump to get out. Ifa 
little streak of light passed the skylight 
other than what we wanted, the screens 
were designed to grab it on the way and 
squeeze it until it promised to “be good” and 
never try the trick again. When we ex- 
posed the plate on these sittings it was the 
aim of every operator to see how close he 
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could come to not giving enough time to get 
the shadows, and the result was the subject 
looked as though Satan had kicked him out 
of the middle of the Infernal Regions and 
the poor chap hadn’t had time to wash the 
soot off his face before we nailed him. 
Nowadays things are different. More 
than half of the pictures we see are so flatly 
lighted they look as though the operator had 
used the big Niagara Falls searchlight and 
hit the subject square in the face with it 
and fired as he hit. No high-lights, no half- 
tone and no shadows, but all one flat, lifeless 
mass. Photographers, in trying to do things 
differently, go to extremes and make them 
so absolutely different they have to change 
to something else before many years in 
order to hold their trade. The harsh, cold 
print of a few years ago became tiresome to 
the dear people, and goodness knows it was 
a wonder that any were ever sold. In fact, 
most of the operators will tell one now they 
were not sold, but palmed off on an unsus- 
pecting public. It is becoming the same 
with the flat stuff we have been raving over 
so long. There is nothing solid in either; 
nothing lasting and nothing that grows on 
one. What we should do is to get to the 
bedrock, and when we do we will find our 
pictures “will live,” as friend Griffith says. 
But when he said that he did not mean a 
charcoal and wash picture, nor did he mean 
a searchlight effect. There is a medium 
that when hit will produce work “different,” 
of which so much is said, and its difference 
rests in making every face different or to 
appear to be lighted differently. It is the 
claim of every operator that every face must 
be lighted differently. This is not exactly 
true, for every face will be lighted. dif- 
ferently regardless of what the operator 
may try to do if this medium is struck. That 
medium is where the light and shade have 
been so placed that there is a striking rela- 
tion between them and yet each stands for 
itself. One should be able to see the effect 
of every ray of light in the face, so to 
speak, and yet every ray have a bearing on 
every other ray. When we look at the 


highest light in the face we know it is made 
the highest light by the strongest ray of 
light being concentrated at that point; the 
second highest light is the second because 
the second ray of light is concentrated there, 
and so on through the entire lighting. Now 
the operator, if he realizes this, will at once 
see he must know where that strongest ray 
must be placed and the second ray and so on 
until every ray he is using has its place. 
Can he do that? Certainly, and as soon as 
he reaches that stage he is in position to call 
himself master of his light, and not until he 
has reached it. We speak of accentuation 
and subordination. The accentuation of any 
part of the face is done by but one method, 
and that is to place light at that part. It 
cannot be done in any other way, so the 
operator must know what ray of light should 
be placed at that part. Shall it be the . 
highest ray in his source of light, or shall 
it be the lowest, or one of the middle rays? 
When he can determine which of these rays 
of light should go to a certain part and 


‘which to another part, he holds within his 


grasp the solution of the mystery for 
making his work “different” and making his 
“pictures live.” But so long as he runs off 
after every faddist he will never be any- 
thing more than a copyist. He will never 
be pointed out as a progressive man—one 
who does things for himself—but will be 
satisfied with receiving a little cheap 
notoriety from having made a picture “that 
was almost as good as some one’s else.” 
Great stress is being placed upon buyers 
“asking for and insisting upon getting the 
original article’ by manufacturers of dif- 
ferent goods, they pointing out the fact that 
an imitation is but an imitation after all. So 
it is with pictures. An imitation is at best 
only an imitation, The true diamond is but 
made to look prettier by comparison with an 
imitation. 

The cause for so many flat effects is that 
operators, to get away from the old charcoal 
and wash effects, went to the extreme and 
began to advocate the idea of opening up 
the entire light, kick out all screens and use 
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nothing but the good old clear light as it 
comes from the skies, and I have heard 
some say they would much prefer having 
no glass in the light if they could solve the 
problem for keeping the rain out of the 
house. FOLLY. In addition to this they 
place their subjects almost, if not quite, in 
front of the entire light and face them 
toward it, using.a white ground, and then 
call the result ART. Our best operators, 
men who have made pictures that still live 
and will live for years, are the men who 
control their light and get just exactly what 
they want. In an art room in St. Louis 
there hangs seven pictures made by Mr. 
Landy (deceased many years). These pic- 
tures illustrate Shakespeare’s seven ages of 
man, and I challenge any operator on the 
globe to produce better work, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that these pictures were made 
years and years ago before all this talk of 
ART came up. They stand today a “living” 
monument to the ability of one of America’s 
best operators. It may be said he was an 
artist, He certainly was, to judge from his 
work, and he was not a faddist. He did not 
place his subject in the center of a flood of 
light, snap his gun and call it art. He placed 
his subject in such a way that every ray of 


light did what he wanted it to do, and he 
was there to make it do it and the results 
show that his efforts were successful. 

If the operator will study pictures that 
are successful and pictures he has reason to 
think are really good, not with the intention 
of copying those pictures, but for the pur- 
pose of bettering himself by the study so that 
he can make his work different, he will 
receive benefit. If he then strikes the happy 
middle ground and makes neither flat, life- 
less work, nor harsh, hard, cast iron effects, 
he will see that he 1s not copying, although he 
may have studied some other picture to get 
his negative, for it is not possible to copy 
after another man’s work when he reaches 
the point where he knows what to do with 
every ray of light in his room. Some seem 
to think a knowledge of their light and a 
painstaking working of it mean slow work, 
or, as they call it, “fussing” and “jumping” 
about with no set end in view. Just the 
reverse. A knowledge of the light and a 
careful working of it mean method, and 
method means speed in handling the sitter. 
There is no fussing in this, for the operator 
knows just what to do at every stage and 
does it without making a lot of useless 
passes. 


The Question of Art 


C. H. CLAUDY 


The following is an-excerpt from a letter 
from a photographer who doesn’t believe all 
he hears: 

“In showing some of my pictures to an 
artist—I mean a man who paints pictures, 
who lectures on art in an art school and who 
has written some books on the subject—I 
found out that many of what I considered 
my very best pictures were passed over by 
him with hardly a glance. Others, of which 
I thought little, he liked very much. When 
I asked him why those he hardly looked at 
didn’t please him, he said, ‘They are not real 
pictures. They have no aerial perspective.’ 
Can you explain what he meant? Almost 
all those he passed over were vignetted 


portraits, mostly of women, and with white 
backgrounds, of course.” 

There has been a never-ending discussion 
going on since the first photograph was 
made, as to what is and what is not, a “real 
picture.” The artist insists upon judging 
the photograph by the painter’s standard, 
whereas the photographer, not without some 
show of reason, insists that photographs are 
to be judged as photographs, paintings as 
paintings, and etchings as etchings. He 
contends that the standards by which one 
judges a piece of sculpture are not the 
standards to use when judging a circus 
poster, and that judgment of pictures should 
consider the medium. 
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But the artist as stoutly contends that all 
pictures should be judged by the laws of 
art, regardless of the medium in which they 
are made—the matters of perspective, 
actual or aerial, are identical with any 
medium, whether it be paint or etcher’s tool 
or lens and plate. It is this standpoint 
which this critic has, of course. 

The matter of aerial perspective is fairly 
simple of understanding if one disabuse the 
mind of previous ideas as to just what per- 
spective may be. The perspective we are 
taught in school drawing classes is almost 
wholly concerned with “vanishing points,” 
the converging of lines and the representa- 
tion of three dimensions on a sheet having 
but two, by making the lines forming the 
picture travel where they apparently, but 
not actually do, in nature. 

Aerial perspective is the representation 
of space and atmosphere. From its very 
nature it 1s not to be accomplished with line, 
vanishing point and convergence, as is the 
case with objects. Air has no lines and 
space no drawing. Yet a picture which 
shows objects must also create the illusion 
of space, since all objects as we know them 
are in space. A picture which does not 
represent space cannot be a truthful ren- 
dition of anything we know. If it isn’t 
natural, it isn’t pictorial, any more than a 
picture of a man with two heads or a build- 
ing which leans more than it is possible for 
a building to lean and not fall, can be natural 
—or pictorial. 

The artist who criticized the vignettes as 
“not pictures,” was considering this matter 
of aerial perspective. A soft little photo- 
graph of a woman’s head which fades out 
to the edges and leaves nothing but white 
paper, may be, and often is, pretty. It is 
pleasing if the sitter is pleasing, and a happy 
thing to have for those who like the sitter. 
But no one ever saw the sitter in life that 
she wasn’t somewhere in space. She always 
was somewhere, and always had something 
behind her. She does not normally inhabit 
a place where behind is only a white empti- 


ness. If she is so photographed, the result 
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becomes merely decorative, or pleasing as a 
representation, but it is not a picture any 
more than a well shaped vase is a piece of 
sculpture. Of its kind, a well made vig- 
netted photograph may be good. Of its 
kind, a well shaped vase may be pretty and 
pleasant to have around. But the one is no 
more a picture from the artist’s standpoint 
than the other is a statue from the sculptor’s 
standpoint. 

To produce a portrait of a person which 
is pictorial, it is essential, that the pictured 
head inhabit space. It must have air about 
it—not merely blank space. It is not neces- 
sary that it have any particular kind of 
background—it need not be a room, or a 
wall, or a curtain or a line of trees or any 
named thing. But it must suggest that the 
person is alive, has a place in which to live 
and breathe, be able to move. It would be 
physically possible to press a face against a 
pane of glass and pour plaster of paris 
around it so that it was framed in white, 
and then photograph the whole; but 1f the 
picture showed what the original really was, 
the only emotion we would feel would be 
curiosity as to why a face should be so 
treated. Yet when the photographer sur- 
rounds his pictured face with blank white 
paper, he is doing the same thing—making 
the beholder wonder where and why and 
how the sitter happened to be so isolated 
from all background, all place, all space. 

It is not contended here that the photog- 
rapher should not make vignettes against 
white grounds. There is a demand for just 
such photographs. There is a demand for 
vases and circus posters and roasts of beef 
and a lot of other things which are nice to 
have, without in any way being pictorial in 
the artist’s sense of the word. It is good to 
use the camera as a tool of art, and good to 
make portraits with it which satisfy the 
artist. It requires skill, knowledge and 
training. But to say that no photograph is 
good which isn’t pictorial is absurd. Many 
lovely photographs judged as photographs 
or as representations of those who sat for 
them, are delightful—as photographs, as 
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Gerhard Sisters 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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“The Passing Glance’’ 
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Charles H. Davis 
New York 
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representations. Why demand that they 
also be delightful as pictorial compositions? 

If the writer of this letter is open to a 
word of suggestion let it be this—don't pay 
too much attention to who 
criticizes, unless you also are in thorough 
If your 
main end and aim in life is making artistic 
portraits only, by all means pay attention to 
art critics. If you are making photographs 
for a living, pay as much attention to what 
society accepts as a pleasing photograph, to 
what your public will buy and to what you 
know to be good work by the standards by 
which you live and labor. Any photograph 
is a better picture if it has aerial, as well as 
linear, perspective, but that does not, cannot, 
necessarily mean that all photographs lack- 
ing aerial perspective are anathema from all 
standpoints. 


the man 


sympathy with his point of view. 


Eye Education 


Of all the senses vision receives least 
attention in education and, of a consequence, 
it is the sense most liable to deception and 
misrepresentation. 

We know that the hand is susceptible to 
almost unlimited training, but the eye needs 
the assistance of the other sensory organs to 
get an adequate idea of external things. 

It takes a long time for it to become 
automatic in action and to appreciate the 
fact that allowance must be made for the 
illusions it presents. 

In our individual experience, as photog- 
raphers, we know that it is only after re- 
peated trials that we found out that the pres- 
entation of the subject to our vision often 
differs materially from what the camera 
presents. | 

It is only by a process of cold analysis 
that we learn that our perception of actuali- 
ties is hindered by an altogether unsuspect- 
ed factor, the deceptive agency of color. 

Color, most delightful in its intrinsic 
quality, is a potent agent in misleading the 
eye. It masks, more or less, unpleasant 
effects of light and shade which would be 
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quite obvious if the image were in mono- 
chrome only, 

Most of us can recall our disappointment 
with the results of our first adventure with 
the camera. What a crush to our sanguine 
expectation. 

The vision of loveliness upon the ground- 
glass was not materialized in the black and 
white photograph. 

Color so compensates for the irregularity 
and crudity of light and shade that the eye, 
not trained, fails to realize the discord until 
color is eliminated and it is seen in all its 
elare. 

The painter, at the beginning of his 
studies, before his faculty is developed, or 
rather trained to see the quality of light and 
shade in color, is instructed to use certain 
mechanical devices which convert his vision 
for the time being to that of one born color 
blind. 

It is sometime before his eye gets inde- 
pendent of such aid and he sees the effect 
of association of the light and shade with 
the color. 

It is hardly necessary to tell you that in 
nature there is no absolute black and white. 
All is prismatic color shade and every cast 
shadow, no matter how deep, is a fringe 
or color 

Therefore, it 1s the best practice for the 
beginner in portraiture to divorce from his 
consideration the charm of color in the 
human face and see it only in terms of light 
and shade. 

It is a common, but erroneous idea, that 
handsome people do not invariably make 
good photographic portraits. Why should 
not initial beauty of feature reveal itself in 
reproduction ? 

This is sufficient refutation of such a 
notion. 

The reason for the supposed disparity 
lies in this deception occasioned by the 
transforming agency of color. 

The vision is led astray from seeing 
irregularities by some freshness or charm 
of the model’s complexion by the added 
color. What is ungainly in the lines of the 
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features and the shadows is clearly differ- 
entiated when color is obliterated. 

There is another peculiarity incident upon 
photographic practice contributed by the 
lack of eye training. 

This peculiarity is manifest if the sub- 
ject is illuminated. We do not refer to bad 
illumination, which is usually manifest after 
a little training, but to those cases where 
the light has been controlled by some skill 
and judgment in shadow effect. 

Unless the eye is trained to appreciate the 
variation of effect between the appearance 
of the model under the studio illumination 
and the actual effect of this illumination 
upon the sensitive film, the correspondence 
will not be properly effected. 

In other words, the eye must be trained 
to make adjustment of relations. 

A strongly illuminated head, which looks 
grand to the eye (trained eye at that), often 
yields a. disappointing photograph because 
the contrasts are too pronounced. 

Now, you say: “The eye certainly saw 
this pronounced contrast in the model, but 
really it did not, simply because the eye 
refused to see. In a strong light the pupil 
automatically contracts and makes what we 
see seem to be under a much softer illumi- 
nation so the photographer has to train his 
eye to-determine just=the rieht “devrecso: 
depression demanded to bring about the 
correspondence between the character of 
the photographic picture and the picture his 
eye received subject to illusion of vision. 


Points About Typography 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


The advertising photographer ought to 
know something about the principles of 
typography, though it is not necessary to 
study ‘into the matter very far. Get the 
rudimentary principles and you will make 
up better advertisements. 

The measuring system, the method of 
indicating the various sizes of type is easily 
understood. The modern system is what is 
called the “Point” system as opposed to the 
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old system-of giving each size an arbitrary 
name, 

The basis of the point system is an inch in 
height on the paper and the inch is divided 
into 72 equal parts or “points.” That is to 
Say, a type making a letter an inch high on 
the paper would be a ‘“72-point” type. If 
you know the size of a certain style of type, 
you can easily estimate how many lines of it 
will go into an inch of space. In estimating 
the number of lines that will go in an inch, 
however, you must allow for the space be- 
tween the lines which is usually produced 
by the insertion of a lead, a mere space 
maker, which takes up two points unless 
otherwise specified. You are familiar with 
the newspaper method of giving additional 
emphasis to important matter, especially 
editorials, by “double leading” them, using 
two leads instead of one between the lines. 
This is in itself a form of display, making 
the matter more conspicuous and more 
easily read. 

Nearly all newspaper space is sold or at 
least estimated by the agate line, though you 
may buy it by the inch or column or page. 
Agate type is 544-point and much too small 
for use in advertisements, but it remains the 
standard of measurement, and 14 agate lines 
are figured to the inch. 

The following are the different sizes of 
type by old and new or point names: 


Brilliant oe eee 314 point 
Diamond. cis. 4 or 4% point 
Pearl” cs. ae eee 5 point 
Agate 2570-3) 2a eee 5 point 
Notipareil (4.5. 6. “point 
Monion 40.0220 ane 7- “pOIne 
Brevier Os 24.2) See 8 point 
BOurgeolse: ..ae Gee 9 point 
Long Primer ......4's....2) 1 
siniall Picaiancs, cat ee ae L1.© point 
Pica: €or Mahe ee 12) 2 pene 
English «2 i corset eaeae 14 point 
(rreate Pirie): annie 18. poime 


Large display types run up to 48-point or 
larger and very large letters are in stock in 
all newspaper offices for use in poster or 
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full-page work. These largest letters are 
made of wood and can be had in suitable 
sizes, though these are not the kind of type 
used in any but very exceptional advertising 
for a studio. \ The biggest types do not 
produce the most business any more than 
the loudest violin player makes the best 
music. 

Types vary in width as well as in height. 
The same size of letter, as to height, may be 
made in a “condensed”’ style so that a line 
will take in a fourth more letters than it 
would take in the standard type, or an ex- 
tended or “‘fat’’ type may be used, of which 
a fourth less will fill the line. You will see 
by examining the type foundry catalog the 
printer will lend you, that there are heavier 
types called bold face or black face, such as 
“Gothic,” for example, and you will see the 
difference in the various styles of letter. 
You may find freak letters of artistic styles 
that will appeal to you, but go slow in using 
them, because they make hard reading, and 
your aim must be to make your advertise- 
ment as easy to read as possible. | 

Heavy “Gothic” headlines are the blackest 
thing you can use and you can certainly 
make them attract attention, but bear in 
mind that they attract attention by main 
force and are of the sort of display used by 
the cheapest type of advertisers. Rather 
than getting attention by sheer volume of 
black ink, create alluring effects by the 
judicious use of white space and clever head 
lines and interesting display. 

Anyone can devise black face scare-heads 
that will make people sit up and take notice, 
but scarcely anyone can make that sort of 
an attention-arrester create interest in high- 
class artistic work. 

Study typography. Get some such little 
book as that good one of Benjamin Sher- 
bow’s on “Making Type Work.” Dig into 
the matter a little and see how you can get 
the most for your money in advertising 
results. The photographer who can com- 
bine artistically designed advertisements 
with appealing, interest-creating matter, will 
get first-class returns from his publicity. 
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Unpleasant Outline 


In the composition of a figure the chief 
aim of the photographer is the securing of 
a graceful and natural posture, and the 
management of the light and shadow so as 
to produce pleasing effect in the massing; 
but along with these essentials of all good 
portraiture there is one consideration which 
is sometimes disregarded—a _ consideration 
so essential that its neglect may nullify all 
the good anticipated by the perfect balance 
and grace of pose, and this is the character 
lites 
so important that, no matter how perfect 


of the general contour of the subject. 


the filling up of the picture may be, if this 
outline present to the eye an unpleasant 
effect, the picture will always annoy by the 
distracting suggestion, because it necessarily 
is so self-asserting. The contour demands 
lines of beauty, and any angularity or ab- 
rupt irregularity, or bad linear combination, 
overmasters all the worth of the picture. 

The photographer is oblivious of the bad 
association in his absorbing interest in study 
of the tonal values and the pleasing general 
composition. We have noticed not a few 
most excellent portraits which give this un- 
pleasant impression by suggesting some in- 
congruous association. One in particular, 
we can remember, presented a very un- 
pleasant simulation of a Death’s-head—not 
unlike some of the purposely made multiple 
pictures which appear in the newspapers, 
where one is asked to find the concealed 
figure. 

Another feature overlooked sometimes is 
the unpleasant and often ridiculous pres- 
entation produced by some object or ob- 
jects in the background in association with 
the figure itself, such as a palm growing out 
of the head, or the frame of a picture on 
the wall, attached to the back or shoulder 
of the sitter. 

Av little’ “critical attention] or a ‘final 
scrutiny, or even a glance at the make-up 
of the picture just before the exposure, 
would reveal the incongruity. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


Inventorying Stocks of Merchandise for the 
1920 Income ‘Tax 


I have received a considerable number of 
inquiries as to the proper method of inven- 
torying one’s stock of merchandise for in- 
come tax purposes this year. A sample 
letter comes to me from the Clark Hard- 
ware Co., Massena, N. Y., through the 
Flardware Age: 

Dear Sir.—We have recently read 
one or two articles in trade journals 
that have given the opinion that we are 
entitled to inventory our stock for 1n- 
come tax purposes at market value, 
notwithstanding the fact that we priced 
our inventory last year at cost. On the 
other hand, we have read one or two 
articles in New York papers recently 
that would appear to quote the Deputy 
Internal Revenue Collector as being of 
decidedly the opposite view. 

If it would not be asking too much, 
we would appreciate your opinion on 
this subject. Inclosed find stamped 
envelope for your reply. 

CLARK HARDWARE CO. 

Last year the holder of a stock of mer- 
chandise had the option of inventorying it 
either.at. ‘cost.’ of jat, cosbewetmiien el 
whichever was lower.” Of course, every 
reader hereof knows that no merchant can 
tell how much money he has made in a year 
until he takes an inventory. The inventory, 
and particularly the way it is taken, 1s 
therefore important in determining one’s 
profit and in making the return to the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of fixing the tax 
on that profit. 

Most people last year adopted the “‘cost”’ 
plan of taking inventory. Under that every- 
thing in stock was priced at actual cost, 


regardless of market fluctuations. This 
plan was adopted because last year the mar- 
kets were still above normal, and “cost” was, 
therefore, the cheapest basis. 

A few adopted the plan of inventorying 
at “cost or market, whichever was lower.” 
Under this plan the merchant went through 
his stock and handled each item separately. 
If a given item had advanced, he inven- 
toried it at cost, if it had declined, he in- 
ventoried it at the market. 

This year the markets on practically 
everything are in such shape that almost all 
owners of stocks will want to inventory at 
the market, because the market is below cost 
in most cases. The Government anticipated 
this and issued the following (Article 
1,582 of Regulation 45) : 

Inventories should be valued at (a) 
cost or (b) cost or market, whichever 
is lower. Whichever basis is adopted 
must be applied to each item and not 
merely to the total of the inventory; 
that is, if for instance, basis (b) is 
adopted, the value of each item in the 
inventory will be measured by market 
if that is lower than cost, or by cost if 
that is lower than market. A taxpayer 
may, regardless of his past practice, 
adopt the basis of cost or market, 
whichever is lower, for his 1918 in- 
ventory, provided a disclosure of the 
fact and that it represents a change is 
made inthe return; © =liere ies 
changes can be made only after per- 
mission is secured from the Com- 
missioner. 

In other words, whichever plan you 
choose—‘‘cost” or “cost or market, which- 
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ever is lower’’—you must stick to it unless 
you can get permission from the Internal 
Revenue Department to change. Therefore, 
those who inventoried at “cost” last year 
must do so this year unless they apply for 
and obtain a ruling which permits them to 
use the other plan. Naturally, inventorying 
at cost today would show a wholly illusory 
and fictitious increase in profit, and it 1s 
expected that the Revenue Department will 
be flooded with requests from all over the 
country for permission to change the 
inventory basis. | 

Early in 1920 the Government foresaw 
that there would be some trouble along this 
line and on March 20, 1920, issued the 
following (Memorandum 38): 

If inventories have been taken in the 

past on the basis of cost and request ts 

now made to change to cost or mar- 
ket, whichever is lower, the reasons 
for the request should be carefully 
scrutinized and the request refused 1f it 
appears that the principal reason there- 
for is to reduce the tax payable for 

LOL9: 

Later this was modified somewhat by the 
following (Memorandum 85) : 

The Committee therefore recommends 
that Memorandum 38 be modified to 
the extent that where it can be shown 
that “market” at the close of 1918 and 
1919 was above cost the taxpayer may 
now elect to take his inventory upon a 
“cost or market basis, whichever is 
lower,” provided that such practice is 
consistently adhered to in the future, 
but that the memorandum in question 
stand so far as it applies to those cases 
where there was an opportunity to take 
inventories at a figure lower than cost 
because market was lower than cost at 
the close of 1918 and 1919 and conse- 
quently there was a real election to 
continue upon a cost basis. 

This does not apply to any cases except 
those whose stocks were worth more than 
cost at the close of 1919. Those whose 
stocks were worth less than cost, yet did not 


use the “cost or market, whichever was 
lower” method, must get express permis- 
sion before they can use it this year. 

The markets began to decline early in 
1920, after the 1919 tax reports inventory- 
ing goods at a much higher figure, were 
in. The Government saw that this meant 
Over-taxation for the holders of such 
merchandise and it issued a_ regulation 
allowing all merchants caught in this way 
to file an amended return and scale their 
inventories down to the then current 
values, which many thousands did. 

The course of the holder of any stock 
of merchandise as to his 1920 return—if 
his stock has depreciated either wholly or 
in part, and if he inventoried at cost last 
year—is to write the Internal Revenue 
Department for permission to change to 
the “cost or market, whichever is lower.” 
If he is granted the permission he can give 
each item in his stock its present value, 
apply the result to his year’s profits, and 
pay his tax accordingly. 

What chance 1s there that permission will 
be granted? Internal Revenue Collectors 
fight very shy of answering that question ; 
they know the peculiarities of Government 
methods, and never know what to expect. 
Personally I believe permission will be 
granted in every case where the facts 
justify it, but even if it is not, I should use 
the “cost or market, whichever is lower” 
system anyway. It is fundamental that 
any shrinkage in merchandise values is a 
loss which not only can but must be 
charged against profits before the net 
profits for the year can be calculated. 
Therefore a merchant is entitled to use 
this plan—in fact, no other plan would give 
an accurate result—with or without the 
Government’s permission. However, I have 
no doubt the permission will be granted, 
though it may not be delivered until some 
years hence. 

It may be interesting to give the Govern- 
ment’s definition of what “market’’ means: 

Market means the current bid price 
prevailing at the date of the inventory 
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for the particular merchandise, and 1s 
applicable to goods purchased and on 
hand. Where no open mar- 
ket quotations are available the tax- 
payer must use such evidence of a fair 
market price at the date or dates nearest 
the inventory as may be available to 
him, such as specific transactions in 
reasonable volume entered into in good 
faith, or compensation paid for can- 
cellation of contracts for purchase com- 
mitments. The burden of proof: will 
rest upon the taxpayer in each case to 
satisfy the Commissioner of the correct- 
ness of the prices adopted. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Importance of Sentiment in 
Portraiture 


If we photographers would only try to do 
something to keep our work up to that high 
plane where the painters say we are pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to climb, there is no 
doubt but that people would take more de- 
light in photographic portraits than they do, 
and would demand those qualities which 
make a photograph a picture instead of a 
mere record. Yet we have heard good 
photographers plead in extenuation of their 
shortcomings the limitations of photog- 
raphy in the province of art. 

Happily, there are some who are nowise 
of this opinion, and boldly claim that photog- 
raphy is a means of artistic production; and 
let it be said that these are the ones who ap- 
preciate most highly the peculiar province 
of photography as a particular means of 
artistic expression, They admit its limita- 
tions to be improperly constrained to do 
what it legitimately cannot effect, such as 
the simulation of a charcoal sketch, or a 
dashy etching or wash drawing, but con- 
fidently assert that it holds in fee simple 
the prerogative to express Nature in a 
wealth of beautiful light and shade with 
wonderful richness of gradation. 

And, so treated, it finds response to the 
demands of an artistic clientage who learn 


that their taste can be gratified and their 
artistic demands amply satisfied. Nothing 
but a good portrait is worth having; mere 
representation is too often mere caricature. 
We see many commonplace portraits by the 
camera, it is true—not bad work technically, 
often well lighted and even excellently 
posed, yet wholly expressionless, } 

We would be the last to discount tech- 
nique, but technique is not the whole of art. 
It must not so predominate our every en- 
deavor as to make us blind to those higher 
qualities which are essential to true por- 
traiture. We are almost tempted to say one 
might subordinate technique, or even wholly 
disregard it, if necessary to bring in greater 
relief the sentiment in the picture. Mere 
likeness will not satisfy, because almost any 
one may, with but little skill, make a picture 
which shall look like the sitter more than 
like some one else, but such work hardly 
has a claim to being portraiture, neither can 
the work of mere high technical skill be so 
considered. 

It may sound absurd to say that a true 
likeness is not one which reproduces, line 
for line, the sitter. The artist at the camera 
must bring out the character, the peculiari- 
ties of disposition, the inner likeness which 
can only be enticed to reveal its presence on 
the countenance by the tact of the operator. 

You may say it 1s presumptuous for the 
photographer to arrogate these qualities, 
possessed only by the great portrait painters. 
Yet, will you not acknowledge—yes, we have 
heard painters acknowledge—having seen, 
not infrequently either, that peculiarity of 
sweetness of expression in a photograph 
which has delighted in the paintings of 
Perugino and Botticelli?—faces which actu- 
ally conveyed the thoughts passing through 
the mind—thinking portraits? 

These, we are willing to admit, may be 
happy accidents, like angels’ visits, but that 
they have happened proves that they may be 
caught when they happen again, and we may 
be on the alert for such visitations. 

Year after year our exhibitions of oil 
paintings are crowded with pictures of 
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awe BEG IMPROVEMENTS 


aK Oe 
1B, Hingis, U. S- 2 


Labels marked 
“Improved” 
Normal Grade 


THE NORMAL GRADE 


(RED LABEL ) 


VICTOR FLASH POWDER 


— INOW oe 


Makes decidedly less report 
Ignites more easily 
Burns more rapidly (4s second) 


And the extremely high illuminating quality, which has made 
it the universal illuminant for all photographic work, has been 


fully maintained in this new mixture. 
We feel sure you and your patrons will be more than ever pleased with its use 


and the results secured. 


Your Dealer Sells and Recommends It 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 


people about whom we know nothing 
except, perhaps, that they are multi- 
millionaires, or leaders in society, who have 
had themselves painted just because some 
painter is noted for his peculiarity of treat- 
ment, for the way he gets flesh tones—pure 
technique considerations. Sometimes the 
face of a celebrated actress may momentarily 
engage our attention, but it is the subject 
then, not the work itself, which interests 
us; but let the hanging committee—as it 
does sometimes when it has one with taste 
on it, who feels he ought to enliven the 
desert of inanities—place a portrait by some 
distinguished painter (maybe a _ dead 
painter) among the vast assemblage of un- 
interesting faces on the wall, and that simple 
portrait will be pointed out and admired by 
people who know little or nothing about the 
technique of art, more than all the rest, and 
why? Simply because the individuality of 
the painter is there; he felt that portrait 
while he painted it. It has sentiment. He 
felt the power to express the dominating 


3544 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


characteristic, and mirrored the best nature 
of his sitter. 

Let us photographers cultivate the power 
of sentiment in our portraits, even if we 
disregard technical rendering. 


Success for Sale 


You want success. 
price for it? 

How much discouragement can you stand? 

How much bruising can you take? 

How long can you hang on in -:the face of 
obstacles ? 

Have you the grit to try to do what others have 
failed to do? 

Have you the nerve to attempt things that the 
average man would never dream of tackling? 

Have you the persistence to keep on trying after 
repeated failures? 

Can you cut out luxuries? Can you do without 
things that others consider necessities? 

Can you go up against skepticism, ridicule, 
friendly advice to quit, without flinching? 

Can you keep your mind steadily on the single 
object you are pursuing, resisting all temptations 
to divide your attention? 

Are you strong on the finish as well as quick 
at the start? 

Success is sold in the open market. You can 
buy it—I can buy it—any man can buy it who 
is willing to pay the price for it—Eagle “A” 
Unity. 


Are you willing to pay the 
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TRADE MARK 


IBA—™2e you see this 


name on a package of 

developer, you know it stands 

for the best that can be produced. 

Made by the Society of Chemical In- 

dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido pkenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol ‘“CIBA” 

Paramidophenol “CIBA” 

Glycin “CIBA” 

Hydroquinone “CIBA” 

Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA”’ 
(Resublimed.) 

At your dealers, or write us 


FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 
toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


91 Barclay Street New York 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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The Effect by Strong 
Illumination 


The beginner in photographic practice 
has a tendency to expose under strong illu- 
mination, probably skepticism of 
credence in the advertised great sensitive- 
ness of the gelatine plate. Even when some 
experience has been acquired, he underesti- 
mates the intensity of the light; not that he 
does not fully appreciate the impossibility 
of securing modulation by the unmitigated 
flow of a direct strong light, but is apt to 
act in gross violation of the rules of artistic 
iilumination when curtains are employed to 
tone down the strong ingress of light. This 
he is prone to do when he realizes that a 
brief exposure is imperative by reason of the 
liability there may be of registering move- 
ment. But in reality he defeats his purpose, 
gaining nothing and losing much in the 
quality of the work, because actually shorter 
exposure may be more safely indulged in 
when the light, though depressed, has been 
harmoniously distributed upon the subject. 

The propensity of some excellent photo- 
graphic operators to produce _ startling 
effects by strong illumination, is to be traced 
to the endeavor to imitate, or rather to copy, 
certain styles of impressionist paintings of 
artists who try to make the brush do what 
the sculptor’s tools do with marble. 

Now, the antique sculptures will ever be 
our most desirable models. The Greek 
masters and the modern sculptors who 
followed in their wake, made the discovery 
that when they chiseled the marble bust, 
that if the eye sockets were cut out only to 
the depth presented in the human face, the 
effect was lifeless and apparently unnatural, 
the stone giving nothing of the beauty 
presented in a fine living model, because the 
marble possesses a peculiar quality of trans- 
lucency of structure, demanding such a 
presentation to give effect. 

Their successors observed their method 
without considering the reason for it im- 
posed on the sculptor, and applied it to 
sculpture where bronze, stone or plaster was 


from 
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A mere toy, conceived in a moment of fancy, gave to the world a scien- 
tific phenomenon —an instrument of inestimable value. It was discovered 
by Giambattista della Porta, an Italian, in 1569, but remained undeveloped 
for nearly three centuries and uncommercialized for another fifty years. 


The Dark Chamber, or “camera obscura” as it was called, was only a crude 
box with a hole in one end to admit the light. An image of distant objects 
was thus reflected on the opposite wall. It was, in fact, the principle of the 
modern camera which has remained unchanged through the centuries. 


The changes that have brought photography, thus born, to its present 
position of high importance in modern life are largely the improvements 
that have been made in sensitized goods, particularly in photographic papers. 


The makers of HALoiD Photographic Papers have always tried to produce 
papers that were a little better than the best. They have aimed to keep a 
step ahead with quality always the prime consideration. Whether it is in 
the fine art of portraiture; whether in enlarging, finishing, or the various 
commercial uses, HALOID Papers are truly Papers of Quality. 


Send for descriptive booklet 


New York Office ‘ | h e H A OTD G O Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. * 68 W. Washington St. 


ROCHESTER *. NEW YORK 
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MILESTONES IN PROGRESS 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY— SERIES ONE 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 
ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE, PHOTO: 
M. S. BRIDLE, eNLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition—$2.00; Postage 15 cents. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


ENLARGING 


— FOR THE TRADE — 


A GRADE TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT. 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE WORK. 
COLORING IN OIL. 


Send for free literature or 25 cents 
for sample print in oil. 


CUNNINGHAM’S 


Box 137-A 2-3 UTICA, NEW YORK 


/1LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


BETTER POSITION ~ BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 25 years we have successfully taught 


| PHOTOGR APH Photo-Engraving and 


Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 


the medium, failing to see how false the ex- 
pression is in any material but marble. 
Moreover, the method was not confined to 
sculpture, but also applied to paintings pro- 
ducing a bizarre effect. 

Now, the photographer, noticing the 
sensational presentation of the portraits by 
these painters, sought to make something 
sensational, too; something they thought 
new and far in advance of the ordinary 
camera portraiture, but found that such 
practice demands, strong illumination of the 
head. There may be, we acknowledge, 
particular cases where such procedure gives 
interesting and novel effect, a sort of 
melancholy or overthoughtful expression to 
the countenance, but such are rare and in- 
applicable to the majority of subjects. It is 
most laudable to be original, to make a move 
to get out of the rut of the ordinary stagna- 
tion, and we think that all of us are truly 
thankful to the adventurous, yes, even the 
audacious men of the profession who make 
the bold strike for what is out of the com- 
monplace, but let us shun the easy ways of 
sensationalism and be sane in our artistic 
evolution. 

Each head coming under our considera- 
tion demands special conscientious study to 
get it with effect in consonance with the 
individual character, and it is a piece of in- 
justice to the subject to exploit our pet ideas 
to make the model look extraordinary in an 
illumination practiced by some artist of 
renown in the profession. 

The tasteful and skilled operator has it in 
his power to confer more or less beauty 
even on plain cast features. 

Light has a transforming power which it 
should be one’s delight to call into play, and 
we ought to be thankful, or, indeed, ought 
to exult, when we discover what a pliant 
and accommodating tool we have in the 
illumination, 

* 
“Have you any white wash dresses?” 


The working clothes are 
Painters’ blouses and every- 


“Not at this counter. 
on the next floor. 
thing there.” 
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the busiest of the year? 


studio. 


raiture’’—free. 


Home Portrait Flash Lamp No. 2. 


How Much Would it 
be Worth to You— 


If you could make the four dullest months 


That possibility is yours the moment you take 
advantage of the home portrait business that is 
everywhere about you awaiting attention. 


There is only one successful way to light home 
portrait sittings as well as in the best lighted 
That way is with the 


HALLDORSON 
Folding Portrait Flash Lamps 


Place your order immediately with your dealer for one of these lamps. It 
will pay for itself the first day you use it and side-track the dull months for 


Send for full information including folder 
‘*The Way to Successful 


The Halldorson Co. 
1778 Wilson Ave. 
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Home Port- 


Chicago 


Giant Portrait Flash Lamp 


Farewell Address of William A. Graber, President 


Portrait Photographers’ Association of Chicago 


Our Association, started about fifteen months 
ago, has developed into one of the most success- 
ful as well as useful organizations. At this time 
we might briefly review the history of our organi- 
zation and recall a few of the things beneficial 
to our profession accomplished by our banding 
together as an Association. At our first meeting 
in Mr. Toloff’s Studio, there were present Mr. 
Koehne, Mr. Kaufman, Mr. Hurter, Mr. Diamond, 
Mr. Toloff and Mr. Graber. It was decided to 
call a meeting of all the professional portrait 
photographers and ask them what they thought 
of having an association. This was a most en- 
thusiastic and well-attended meeting. Everyone 
welcomed the idea of a portrait photographers’ 


association and heartily supported the movement., 


Temporary officers were chosen and the nucleus 
of permanent organization formed. Our first dif- 
ficulty was the threatened labor trouble with the 
retouchers’ union, and, glad to say, with the diplo- 
matic help of such staunch members as Mrs. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Koehne and Mr. Mayo, this difficulty 
was successfully solved, and today the retouch- 
ers, as well as all the other help in our studios, 
recognize our Association as being a benefit rather 
than a detriment to them. It has cemented the 
feeling of friendship between proprietor and em- 
ployee by the fact that at several meetings the 


employee was given first consideration. Our 
meetings have always brought out something 
beneficial to members in the way of becoming so 
much better acquainted with our fellow photog- 
rapher, and it has bred a spirit of hustle to those 
who have hitherto been slow in their progress, 
and a spirit of caution to those who heretofore 
have rather overstepped themselves. It has sug- 
gested reforms were needed, and applied system 
where otherwise chaos reigned. These are results 
of becoming acquainted and telling each other 
what to do in difficult situations. Our meetings 
during the summer of 1920 were always interest- 
ing and well attended, and right here I wish to 
mention that the gratitude of the Association 
should go to Mr. Harry Diamond for arrange- 
ments for the meeting place at such a slight ex- 
pense and also to the excellence of the dinners 
served, together with the good entertainment dur- 
ing the meals. Among the most enjoyable events 
during my administration was the trip to the 
National Convention at Milwaukee, handled so 
wonderfully successful by Mr. Hurter, our Sec- 
retary. Here the employer and the employee 
mingled in song and dance, and the entire affair 
was most superbly arranged and conducted by 
our hustling Secretary. When you consider the 
multiplicity of detail in arranging for tickets for 
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A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 
Ready for delivery about 


January 1 


700 Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 
Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 


edition of only 1000 copies. Will 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


a boat trip, sleeping accommodations, breakfasts, 
etc., Mr. Hurter is deserving of the sincere thanks 
of the Association. I wish also to mention the 
successful efforts of the Entertainment Commit- 
tee in arranging so many practical profession 
demonstrations, and also extend the thanks of the 
Association to Messrs. Kaufmann & Fabry for the 
use of their studio on several occasions. The 
success of these instructive demonstrations is due 
to the efforts of such live, willing and practical 
photographers as John Laveccha, Wilfred E. 
Smith, Joseph Toloff and others who assisted in 
producing such wonderful results with artificial 
light. The technical debates and scientific talks 
always aroused such intense enthusiasm that it 
would be well in the future to make these prac- 
tical and useful discussions part of the regular 
order of business at our meetings. Coming back 
to the success of our meetings, I must not forget 
the able assistance accorded me in presiding by 
my floor leaders—Mr. Mayo, Mr. Stafford, Mr. 
Gentzel, Mr, Koehne, Mr. Wilschke, Mr. Leavitt 
and others, particularly Mr. Mayo. Whenever a 
difficult situation arose, his wide experience, mas- 
terful oratory and sound logic always solved the 
question in such a conclusive manner that it re- 
sulted in great relief for the President and pleas- 
ant satisfaction to the membership. Such men 
as Mr. Mayo are invaluable to any organization, 
especially to its officers. 

So much for past performance, and right now 
I wish to state I do not wish to presume on the 
good intelligence of the future officers, but there 
are a few suggestions I would like to make. I 
wish we could arrange for a suitable permanent 
meeting place. A joint committee of the three 
photographic associations is now operating on this 
matter and I ask you not to lose sight of it as it 
is most important. Just a few rooms, say rent 
about $50 per month, place for a dark-room, 
demonstrating and meeting room decorated with 
the efforts of our brothers in the profession, fur- 
nished with the discarded furniture of a hun- 
dred studios, and we will have a home which will 
more than compensate for the effort. 

Next. Reforms to be instituted in coupon sys- 
tem of getting business. Let those issuing coupons 
get together and talk things over man to man 
across the table. Establish a rather uniform mini- 
mum figure on systems of this kind to your mu- 
tual benefit. Several studios have already been 
convinced that cheap coupon systems do not pay, 
and are casting about for more successful meth- 
ods. Now is the time to get together and use 
coupons that obtain the desired results. Satisfy 
the customer and more than satisfy yourself. 
Service and a future friend are worth more than 
dissatisfaction. Remember, one displeased cus- 
tomer will cause more damage than one hundred 
pleased customers can repair. 

The ethics of the Associations have already had 
wonderful results in handling and regulating the 
help situation. Let this good work progress. 
Recognize your brother’s situation in regard to 
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Which Plate Should You Use? 


Photographers are exacting in their demands of plates. In order to produce 
the best work, they must have a plate especially designed to meet their 


individual needs. 
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Your plate is listed below: 


An extra fast Portrait or speed plate. 

An all-around Studio plate. 

For Landscape and Copying. 

A fast plate for Postal work. 

For Commercial photography. 

A Color plate rendering Orthochromatic values. 
Producing brilliant Lantern Slides. 

A Tri-Color, or Pan Chromatic plate. 

For all Commercial Process work. 

An X-Ray plate of the highest radiographic quality. 
A Double Coated plate eliminating Halation. 

A perfect double coated Pan Ortho plate. 


Order from your dealer—today. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


his help. Do not be selfish in these matters. 
Rather assist than deter and you will always find 
the other fellow will appreciate your efforts in 
his behalf. It’s a long road without a turn. 

Establish business ethics and methods so you 
will guard against loss in bidding for contracts. 
Talk things over with your fellow competitor 
and you will always find that two heads are bet- 
ter than one. Eventually you will be better off. 
Remember, the fellow who wants the work al- 
ways plays you against your competitor; there- 
fore, be at least as clever as he by being just one 
step ahead of him. It really should be unneces- 
sary, considering that we are all grown-ups, to 
mention the childish habit some still have of 
knocking their competitor, especially after he or 
she has landed a contract. Be extremely careful 
of this as it displays a serious weakness on the 
part of the knocker. Boost your fellow photog- 
rapher always and you will place the photo por- 
trait business on the high plane where it belongs. 
For the coming year there should at least be a 
few outings or picnics, a holiday for employer as 
well as employee. This would drive away dull 
care and make you better fitted for your tedious 
occupation. It would also make your employees 
happy to know that the proprietors are always 
thinking of their welfare. If a day be too long, 
make it an afternoon, say one month in Wash- 
ington Park, the next in Lincoln Park and the 
next in Garfield Park. I think outings of this 
nature would be well worth trying. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


These are just a few suggestions. There will 
be many questions for the future and if you will 
handle them open and above board, lay your 
cards face up on the table, look your man straight 
in the eye, you will find the results most satis- 
factory. As for my connection as President of 
Portrait Photographers’ Association of Chicago, 
I will cherish the memory as one of the most 
pleasing events of my life. My association with 
you members has been most satisfying. I have 
learned much and I must thank you as my good 
instructors. No one can excel you as a body of 
honest, high-grade, successful men in their pro- 
fession, and therefore I wish to express my great 
appreciation for the honorable position you have 
given me during the life of our Association. I 
thank you. 

Ww. A. GRABER, 
January 3, 1921 President. 


THE ORDERSOR= UIE SDAY 


Even the art galleries are not averse to moving 
pictures.—Cartoons Magazine. 


* 


Little Lutie—‘“Was you ever in a museum, Miss 
Tweezer ?” 

Miss Tweezer.—‘No, dearie. Why?” 

Little Lutie—‘“Well, ma said you was awful 
two-faced.” 
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WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 
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HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE * 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


| What’s Doing in Photography | 


The annual meeting of Chicago’s Associated 
Portrait Photographers’ was held January 3d. 
The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

A. S.-Hurter, President; Cy Al oMiavioeeeirst 
Vice-President; George Stafford, Second Vice- 
President; D. L. Lewis, Secretary; Harry Dia- 
mond, Treasurer. 

Our Association is young and we have accom- 
plished much. All of the members look forward 
to a wonderful year, beth for their individual 
studios and for the growth of our Association: 


#e 


The installation of officers of the Professional 
Photographers Club of New York, Inc., and pres- 
entation of a gift of appreciation to the Treas- 
urer, B. Bromberg, took place on Wednesday, 
January 5, 1921. 

All the officers of the past year were unani- 
mously re-elected—J. Goodman, President; J. 
Waterman, Vice-President; B. Bromberg, Treas- 
urer; E> Chait, Secretary. 

B. Bromberg was presented with a very artistic 
lamp in appreciation of his services as officer and 
active member. 

A very interesting discussion was begun by Mr. 
Waterman, which brought out an excellent dis- 
course by our Ex-President, W. B. Stage, on 
“Individuality in the Practice of Photography” as 


a profession and as a business; practical advice 
that appealed to all present and was greatly 
applauded. E, CHalt, 
Secretary. 
K 


Negatives for Enlargement 


A great deal of work in the finishing of en- 
largements would be saved if a little more care 
were exercised in the production of the negative. 
A good average negative direct from nature, if 
enlarged upon suitable paper, will give a result 
which requires little more than spotting, but un- 
fortunately most enlargements have to be made 
from copy negatives, and these often leave much 
to be desired. As a rule, such negatives are thin 
and lacking in contrast, and this we believe to 
be due to two principal causes: the use of a rapid 
plate and insufficient development. Under-expo- 
sure is another common error in copying, and 
this is often due to not making allowance for 
the yellow tint which forms the basis of nearly 
all old photographs. A _ clean-looking negative, 
even if rather thin, will usually give a good en- 
largement, as any small portions of clear glass 
in the shadows seem to have more effect on the 
contrast than they do in contact printing. It is 
a good plan to use a non-staining developer for 
negatives for enlargement, as the color of pyro 
negatives varies, and it is very difficult to allow 
for this by artificial light. In some cases two 
negatives will appear identical when viewed by 
the light of a filament lamp, but when compared 
in daylight it will be seen that one is much yel- 
lower than the other, and needs perhaps three 
times the exposure—The British Journal. 


aaj DOwder will ignite all the time. 
Every exposure a sure negative. 


THE LATEST DEVICE IN FLASHLIGHT APPARATUS 


The Brieloff Hand Flash Lamp will safely make an exposure all the time. The apparatus 
= is constructed with battery and platinum curl in pan. ( 
z No change of fuse or the use of a percussion cap or flint. 


Price $5.00 and $7.50. 


You press the button and the 


The famous Prosch Sunlite Flash Powder, made since 1862, will assure you in making 
every flashlight negative a perfect one. Never fails to turn night into day. 
Y oz. bottle, 45 cents. 2 oz. bottle, $1.50. 


Prosch Portrait Flash Bags is the ideal for home portrait, parties and banquets. The 
only system of its kind; can be operated in series for large areas. 
Complete Bag, ready for operation, $22.50. 
The Prosch Blow Lamp is the most practical on the market for interior work. 
Ask your dealer, or send for catalogue on 
Sunlite Flash Powder Blow Lamps Spotlights and 
Flash Bags Hand Lamps Reflectors 


PROSCH MFG. CO., Dept. B, 61 Fulton St., New York City 


Home 
Portrait 
& Studio 
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Thoughts on Life and Business 
B. C. Forses 


The fellow who isn’t fired with enthusiasm is 
apt to be fired. 

Excess is an arch enemy of success. 

Ii top-notch effort yields you no happiness, 
there’s something wrong either with you or your 
efforts. Sit down and do some analyzing. 

After all, you've got to give full, fair value. 
Or you won't last. 

Carelessness and failure are twins. 

The most valuable “system” is a good nervous 
system. 

Saving is Having. 

If you have half an hour to spare, don’t spend 
it with someone who hasm't. 

Don’t simply see how you can “put in the day.” 
See how much you can put into the day. 

Never contrive to make it easy for your concern 
to get along without you. 

Make sure the prize you chase is worth the 
price. 

If you cultivate your talents you'll always find 
an opportumty to use them. 

When in a fix, sweating will get you farther 
than swearing. 

Let mules do the kicking. 

Honking your horn doesn’t help so much as 
steering wisely. 

Don’t expect poor work now to lead to brilliant 
work hereafter. 

You have no idea how big the other fellow’s 
troubles are. 

It's all right to aspire to control others, but 
have you begun with Number One? 

Notice that two-thirds of “Promotion” consists 
of “Motion.” 

There is a better market for smiles than frowns. 

The highest form of salesmanship is nothing 
but service. 

The only influence worth having is the influ- 
ence you yourself create. 

The wages of idleness is demotion. 

There is no higher rank than that of worker. 
No title can ever make a loafer a noble-man. 

There must be output before there can be 
income. 

Defeat is often a spur to victory. 

The best reward is sense of worthy achieve- 
ment. 

Good times for all can only be the product of 
good work by all. 

x 


Negative Drying 


As soon as damp cold weather sets in some 
workers find a difficulty in drying their nega- 
tives quickly and evenly, and sometimes unsightly 
marks are caused by attempting to dry off plates 
which are wanted in a hurry. If possible the 
rack should be carried into a warm room as soon 
as the surplus water has drained off, and allowed 
to remain there till the morning. A common mis- 
take where many plates have to be handled is to 
place them too close together in the racks, so 
that the moisture cannot get away. If space is 
limited, it is a good plan to wipe the backs and 
to place the negatives in pairs with the films out- 
side. By doing this, double the distance be- 
tween the films can be obtained in the same 
length of rack. Another good plan is to pass 


“Agfa” Books 


FORMUL/ anp 
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Sent Gratis with Orders 
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PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 


Sagamore Chemical Co., Inc. 


120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 
OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


SPECIAL TEST PACKAGE 


INCLUDES TWO SHEETS OF EACH 
OF THE SIX SURFACES, WITH 
TEST STRIPS AND DIRECTIONS. 


SIZE 9X11 


POSTAGE PAID - $1.00 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


ep? 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 

Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a_com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘American Photography.”’ 


Frank V. Chambers, publisher of the ‘“‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, ‘“‘The Commercial Photographer.’ It is replete with 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat, puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘*Photo- 
graphic Poster.’’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’’ Since Hance’s “‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
poovcerap hy in _ all its various phases. This new book by 

. G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
probably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
Mr. Rose. Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.’’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
photographer is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
done well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and _ pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4)... Nevertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. ‘ 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country, His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a_ number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and practice. The routine in a commercial photographer‘s 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘The 
British Journal of Photography’’ (London). 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial photography thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. ‘The text is pro- 
tusely illustrated and the volume is well printed and 
substantially bound for service.—‘‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods. tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker. and describes every step. from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print, whether the latter be a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print, or 
one that is worked up to, suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in_large, clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant. the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.’ 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co., 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co., 510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange. 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Phila. 
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the negatives through a weak formaline bath. 
This hardens the surface so that the film may 
be wiped with a soft cloth, after which the 
plates may be placed quite near to a fire or 
radiator without risk of melting. Where a small 
electric fan is available it greatly facilitates 
drying even in a cold atmosphere. For “rush” 
or press work there is nothing to equal the 
old plan of using methylated spirit, but at pres- 
ent this is too expensive for ordinary use. A 
great economy of spirit is effected by dabbing 
off all the surface moisture before putting the 
plates in the spirit—The British Journal of 
Photography. 
* 


Special Blanks for Farmers’ Tax 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE EXCHANGED FOR PRODUCE 
MUST BE INCLUDED IN TAX RETURN 


Thousands of farmers whose net income for 
1920 equalled or exceeded the exemptions of 
$1,000 for single persons and $2,000 for married 
persons will be required to file on or before 
March 15, 1921, income tax returns for the year 
1920. 

As an aid to farmers the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has prepared a special form, 1040F, for 
recording sales of live stock, produce, and a 
summary of income and expenses. This form 
should be attached to the taxpayer’s individual 
return on Form 1040 or 1040A. ‘Full instructions 
for making out the forms are contained in each. 

Under gross income a farmer is required to 
include all proceeds derived from the sale of 
farm products whether. produced on a farm or 
purchased for resale. When he exchanges his 
produce for groceries, clothing, or other mer- 
chandise he must include in his income the value 
of the articles received and exchanged. Profit 
received from the sale of farm land or rent re- 
ceived for the use thereof must also be included. 


NET INCOME 

In determining his net income, upon which the 
tax is assessed, the farmer may deduct all neces- 
Sary expenses incurred in the operation of his 
farm during the year. These include cost of 
cultivation, harvesting, and marketing of his 
crops, the cost of seed and fertilizer used, amount 
spent in repair to farm buildings other than the 
dwelling, and to fences and machinery. The 
cost of farm tools used up in the course of the 
year, wages paid to employees other than do- 
mestic servants, and rent paid for farm land and 
buildings (other than dwelling) are deductible 
items. 

Farmers who keep no records or only records 
of cash receipts and disbursements should make 
their returns on the basis of actual receipts, but 
farmers who keep complete accounts and who 
take inventories at the beginning and end of the 
year to determine their profits should report on 
the accrual basis. Both methods are fully ex- 
plained on Form 1040F, copies of which may be 
obtained from the offices of collectors of internal 
revenue. 


ci 


“How are you affected? Appetite all right,” 
the medico asked the pale soldier. 

“Never better, sir,’ groaned the doughboy; 
Perle is that everything I eat goes A. W. 


“Dependable Service” 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Ask for our price list. 


Photo finishing for the trade. 


Photographers’ Portrait Service Co. 
110 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask your neighbor about our Convention Exhibit. 


Hammer Plates 


Excel in every quality that goes 
to make a perfect negative. 
They are one hundred per cent 
good in speed, brilliancy, ful- 
ness of detail in shadows and 
correct rendering of color values. 


SPECIAL BRANDS for SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture — Commercial — partitare 


Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 


Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 


Call or write for complete catalog No. 65, 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


arn, 35 «100<Weel 
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Century Studio Outtits 


You owe your Studio a good camera—get the best. 


Good equipment inspires your sitter’s confidence 
and with superior tools you can do better work. 


A Century Studio Outfit will improve the quality 
of your work because of its accuracy, simplicity and 
smoothness of operation. 


It is an investment that yields increasing returns. 


Century Studio Outfit No. 7 in 8x 10 size 
Century Studio Outfit No. 8 in 11x 14 size 


No. 8 illustrated above 


See it at your Stock House or write us for descriptive catalogyv> 


[Eastman Kodak Company 
Century Camera Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVIII, No. 703 


Wednesday, January 26, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


The Style of Your Ad. 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


The advertisements you use in the news- 
paper ought to maintain a uniform style 
from month to month. They should follow 
the same general form of display and use 
the same type face. You cannot, like the 
big advertiser, have a special font of type 
reserved for your own use, but you can pick 
out a type well adapted to your advertising 
and always have your advertisements set in 
that particular letter, or you might care 
enough about this to buy type yourself for 
your own exclusive use. 

The advantage of giving your advertising 
an individuality of appearance is that it 
makes it easy to be recognized at a glance. 
It makes your ad different from the rest. 
It makes it possible to give your ad the 
added attractiveness of the typographical 
setting you want without having that attrac- 
tiveness duplicated, perhaps in a grocery or 
garage ad right next to your own space. 
Individuality in an advertisement has the 
same advantages as it has in personality. 

In order to decide just what style of type 
and display are best adapted to your own 
individual case, study good advertising, of 
course, but study particularly the advertise- 
ments that surround your own. You want 


to make your ad stand out conspicuously 
from among the rest, so see what kind of 
display is used habitually by those who have 
space around yours. 

If the other advertisers surrounding your 
ad are using abundant white space for 
margin, you can use less marginal space, in 
a way taking advantage of their white space. 
If they are all filling their space clear to its 
border, then you need more white margin 
around your type and you will have to get 
it inside your own space. White space 
judiciously used, to the extent that it is 
needed, will be worth more than crowding 
that same space full of type matter. Type 
matter is valuable only when it gets read. 
Make it inconspicuous by crowding and you 
reduce the number of possible readers. 

White space is particularly essential 
around your display lines. A headline that 
is not set off with suitable white space is 
only a part of your mass of type and it 
attracts little attention by its size. Don’t be 
so anxious to get your money’s worth out 
of your space that you jam into it all the 
reading matter it will contain. Remember 
that the important thing is to get your ad- 
vertisement read and that you cannot get 
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people to read it unless you first get them to 
notice it. 

A photographer cannot go to extremes in 
attracting attention to his advertisement as 
some advertisers can. His calling is a little 
more dignified, and slap dash methods that 
would do for a cigar store would not con- 
vince people of the artistic ability of a 
photographer. So avoid the unnecessarily 
freakish and sensational methods that tend 
to keep away those who look for artistic 
effect in a studio. It is important to attract 
attention, but it makes a difference how you 
do it. 


The use of a suitable and individual 
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border for your advertisement will help 
to give it distinction, and you can easily 
afford to buy a border of your own if the 
printer has nothing that suits you. Pick 
out one from his book of samples from the 
type foundry and have him get what you 
want for your exclusive use. Add distinc- 
tion by having a cut made with your name 
as it appears on your work, thus presenting 
your studio name always in the same 
identical form. — 

A little care along these lines will give 
your advertising a style that will carry the 
impression that you are an artist as well as 
a photographer. 


The Accessory 


It may safely be taken in evidence of the 
artistic taste of the photographer when his 
pictures exhibit a feeling for nice relation- 
ship of the accessories employed with the 
portrait itself. | 

Accessories, indeed, are things excellent 
in themselves, but good things may be put 
to improper use and the accessory may be a 
reproach to good portraiture instead of a 
valuable aid. 

It becomes an ally and a support only 
when intelligently employed, but when once 
the photographer gets the habit of using 
movable accessories in his studio and leans 
too confidingly on their assistances, there is 
considerable risk of landing in to the incon- 
gruous and even ridiculous result. There 
are, to be sure, quite a considerable number 
of examples of the funny portrait with the 
lone figure against the bare background, 
suggestive the fate of the prisoner before 
sunrise, but such are generally the work of 
photographers who make no pretension to 
art in photography and we are lenient in 
our expression of ridicule; but the oppor- 
tunity is never missed when we are shown 
a portrait in which it is difficult to tell 
whether the maker of it is desirous of ex- 
hibiting an elaborate piece of accessory or a 
delineation of the human figure. 

Sometimes the picture suggests that its 


purpose is the advertisement of the excellent 
furniture of some enterprising business 
firm. | 

We miss only the tickets telling th 
respective prices, $11.98, $15.49—rosewood 
finish or quartered oak. 

Never set too much store on your stock 
of elaborate accessories. 

Remember that the portrait is the whole 
thing. Even if the accessory does enhance 
its effect, it is better to leave it out. 

Concentrate energy first of all on the 
living subject. See to the light and shade, 
how it may bring out the essential artistic 
features of the model, then note the artistic 
relation of the portrait to the background 
setting. You may find that the head or 
figure is most rich and effective against a 
very simple, plain background, excellent 
without a suspicion of any other accessory. 

Then do not attempt to spare it by adding 
to it, because it is complete in itself and 
needs no support. But should you feel that 
the subject lacks something, demands some 
relief, which the introduction of some 
accessory to fill up an uninteresting blank 
space in the composition will effect, by all 
means draft into service the accessory, but 
study then and there just what this intro- 
duction does, note whether it really is ac- 
cessory or whether it may not disturb the 
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general harmony by changing the values of 
the picture or the scale of ight and shade in 
the picture. Do all with an eye single to 
the demands of good art. Do nothing for 
mere novelty of effect. 

The temptation is perhaps greatest when 
you have some piece of accessory of intrinsic 
beauty. But never yield to its seductive 
allurement, because it may be to you a 
delusion and a snare. 

Where one sees in a photograph, purport- 
ing to be pictorial, something which could 
have been left out to the betterment of the 
subject or put in just because it 1s decora- 
tive in itself, we feel that the artist is aim- 
ing to attract by sensationalism, rather than 
trying to express his true feeling for art. A 
single head rarely, if ever, needs any ac- 
cessory support, but a group may often be 
much improved by judicious introduction of 
accessories, but all such should be _ inci- 
dental—never should they cry out for 
observation, 


Character 

FELIX RAYMER 
In the making of portraits, whether by 
the skylight, or flashlight, or by the home 
window, there is one great consideration 
that should never be lost sight of, and that 
is the preservation of the character as 
shown in the subject’s face. Too often is 
it that the portraits of our friends are 
disappointing for the sole reason that some 
little trick of expression, another name for 
character, has been destroyed either by a 
bad lighting or by the retoucher’s pencil. 
The character means everything to the 


success of a picture, and this is particularly - 


so of pictures of our friends. We some- 
times do not like to have the character 
show so plainly in our own pictures. I 
remember on one occasion I made what I 
considered the best picture I had ever 
made. It was of my father-in-law, and 
every line, wrinkle and prominence of the 
face was carefully preserved. This pic- 
ture was placed in the front show window, 
and the result was I had three of his old 
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cronies come in and want pictures “‘just 
exactly like Uncle Joe’s,” all pronouncing 
it the finest in the world, or words to that 
effect. I made each of them sittings, pre- 
serving every line, wrinkle and prominence 
of the face, with the result that not one of 
them would have his pictures, all claim- 
ing they looked too. old. (I desire to 
emphasize the fact that neither of the three 
was a lady; all were men.) So we can 
learn from an experience of this kind that 
we like character shown in others, but not 
so much of it in our own pictures. In all 
faces there are practically two sets of lines 
or wrinkles, and if the operator will study 
his subjects closely he can soon determine 
which will show the character in a modi- 
fied form and which in an exaggerated 
form. There are what we may call hori- 
zontal lines, running across the forehead, 
and then come the perpendicular lines, 
running up and down between the brows, 
and from the nose downward. If the lines 
running across the forehead are deeper 
and more pronounced than those running 
up and down, the operator should arrange 
his light so as to soften them. It matters 
not how he arranges it, he will never be 
able to remove the lines altogether, but he 
can soften or modify them. To gain this 
end he should use a light falling a trifle 
lower than the custom is. We all likely 
remember it is best to use the light falling 
on the subject from an angle of about 45 
degrees. This rule will hold good on about 
nine subjects out of ten. But, like all 
rules, it has its exceptions, and here is one 
of them. If the light is lowered a trifle it 
serves to soften the lines, for the reason 
that it falls into them, filling them more 
or less with light. If we were to raise the 
source of light above the subject’s head, or 
say higher than is customary, it would fall 
across the lines, and thus exaggerate the 
character. If the lines of the face which 
run up and down are the strongest, the 
plan should be reversed, and the light 
allowed to fall from a higher source. The 
operator, after once beginning the study of 
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this character in his subjects’ faces, soon 
learns to know what will add to its beauty 
and what will detract from it. Again, I 
have found reflected light, or rather too 
much of it, rather a detriment to character, 
or the showing of it in a picture. To 
properly show character the shadows 
should be made to appear Jong. This refers 
to the shadow from the nose particularly. 
I call attention to the illustration used. 
This is a young face, and yet there is a 
strong marking of character shown, and 
every effort was made to preserve it. For 
this class of work an ordinary home 
window has nearly every advantage over 
a large skylight. The large light has to be 
curtained down usually to retain the 
strength of character in the face, but the 
window is all ready for business by simply 
curtaining off the lower part of it, as de- 
scribed in this department some time ago. 
A reflector should be used very sparingly, 
if at all. Another bad plan in making 
strong character pictures is the one of 
over-developing the negative. When this 
is done it piles the high-lights up on each 
other, so that they become flat. A slow- 
working developer, that builds up gradu- 
ally, seeming to pull each high-light up in 
its place before beginning on the next, is 
the one that brings the best negatives. 


Printing Apparatus 


“Any old box with a light in it will do for 
bromide printing’ was the remark made 
some years ago by a well-known photog- 
rapher who had_ scrapped printing 
frames, and his remark is substantially true 
today. An exposing light box is a sine qua 
non to all photographers, and we offer a few 
suggestions which may be useful to those 
who like to 
apparatus. 

In designing a printing box we have first 
to consider the essential points, viz. : 


his 


make their own _ printing 


1.—Sufficiently large to give perfectly 
even illumination to cover the largest 
negative likely to be used. 
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2.—Ample light to enable gaslight and 
studio development prints to be made, 
with a provision for screening the 
light when used for bromides. 

3.—A vignette holder, or a diffusing plat- 
form, about one inch away from the 
negative for “faking,” or equalizing 
negatives. 

4.— Exposing switch that can be worked 
with the foot. 

5.—A pilot light of an amber color for 
adjusting the sensitive paper when 
printing white margins. 

The first point is the size of the box, and 
as a guide, we may say that for covering 
negatives up to 12 x 10 the box should be 
18 inches square and 18 inches deep, and in 
order to obtain perfectly even illumination 
the inside of the box should be white and 
contain a piece of white cardboard bent to 
U shape. The opening in the top of this 
box should be fitted with a piece of plate- 
glass 13 inches square, so that 12 x 10-inch 
negatives can be printed either way. The 
necessary diffusion is obtained by the plat- 
form mentioned later. 

As regards the second point we think that 
the best illumination is obtained from three 
100 c.p. metal filament lamps, fitted to the 
bottom of the U reflector so that the fila- 
ments are 12 inches from the underside of 
the plate-glass top. This arrangement will 
enable the printer to get fully exposed gas- 
light prints from an average negative in 
from two to eight seconds, and instead of 
removing some of the lamps when making 
bromides, we think it better to screen down 
the full light by using a light cardboard cut- 
out containing a sheet of thick white paper. 
This is slid along a small ledge fitted to the 
sides of the box, and just high enough to 
clear the tops of the lamps. The front of 
the box should be hinged about half-way 
down so that the screen can be inserted or 
broken lamps replaced. 

The vignette can be placed upon a diffus- 
ing platform which is easily made by cover- 
ing a stout cut-out with grease-proof paper, 
or dry-mounting tissue. This platform is 
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Gerhard Sisters 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Study in Hand Posing’”’ Chartes H. Davis 
New York 
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slid along two other ledges fitted inside the 
box at about one inch from the plate-glass 
top. The practical printer will at once see 
the great utility of this “faking” platform. 
Pieces of paper can be placed upon it in 
such a position that will shield dark 
shadows, or even-up negatives that are un- 
even in density. Several negatives can be 
printed at once after being equalized in 
density by placing pieces of tissue paper on 
the platform under the thin negatives. 

The switch should be arranged so that 
both hands are free for pressing the paper 
upon the negative, and we find that a switch 
worked with the foot is most satisfactory. 

The pilot light is useful and should be 
fitted so that (excepting when exposing) it is 
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always alight. An 8 c.p. carbon filament 
lamp covered with two thicknesses of orange 
or amber fabric answers well. For adjust- 
ing vignettes, or for faking, it is best to 
switch on the white light. 

The printing box is best fitted under the 
printing bench, and the plate-glass let in the 
top of the bench. 

There are many excellent printing ma- 
chines to be obtained which combine a 
light-box and all the necessary fitments for 
strip-printing, borders, etc. In choosing 
ready-made apparatus care must be taken to 
avoid all fitments that have projecting parts 
or metal clamps that drag the sensitive paper 
along and_= scratch the surface—Rayar 
Limited. 


A Most Important Income Tax Decision 


A most important decision has been 
handed down by the United States Court 
for the District of Connecticut, which 
probably affects a large majority of all the 
people, particularly business men, who pay 
income taxes. The decision in a nutshell 
is that when the owner of property which 
he is not a dealer in, sells it at a profit, he 
need not treat the profit as income. The 
Government has always insisted that he 
must. The decision applies both to real and 
personal property. 

The law imposing a tax on incomes pro- 
vides that taxable incomes shall include 
gains, profits and income derived from 

sales or dealings in property. And 
the Constitutional amendment giving Con- 
gress the right to levy an income tax pro- 
vides that the tax shall be laid on incomes 
“from whatever source derived.” 

This language was rather broad, and the 
Government has taken the position that if a 
man sold anything he owned, and made a 
profit on it, he must class that profit as in- 
come and pay a tax on it. That included his 
house, or his store building, or any other 
real estate, or stocks, or bonds, or mort- 
gages, or even his business if sold as a 
whole. It made no difference that he was 


not a dealer in the property sold, the Gov- 
ernment said he had made a profit on it, 
which was part of his income. And on its 
face that looked plausible. 

My own view, however, which I have ex- 
pressed whenever I could get anybody to 
listen to me, was that a profit so made was 
not income at all, but simply an accretion or 
increase of capital When a man owns a 
store building which he rents, the rent is 
income, of course.. But when he sells the 
building for $3,000 more than it cost him, 
he has simply increased his capital to that 
extent. Up to the case which has now been 
decided, however, nobody seemed to care 
to go to law about it, and the question has 
never before been raised. 

The case which I have referred to was 
brought against the Government in Con- 
necticut by a man named Brewster, who had 
sold certain bonds which he owned, at a 
profit of $17,000. The Government as usual 
said that he must class that $17,000 as in- 
come and pay a tax on it. And he did pay 
it, but only under protest. Immediately 
afterward he sued the Government to get it 
back. His contention was the one I have 
outlined, viz.: that he was not a dealer in 
bonds and the mere sale of property which 
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he owned privately, at a profit, did not 
produce any “income” at all, but only an 
increase in capital. 

The court, in one of the best considered 
opinions I ever read, upheld his contention 
and ordered the Government to give him 
back his money. I shall reproduce enough 
of the decision to make readers hereof clear 
on the point, for it is highly important: 


of the advance. Mere advance in value 
in no sense constitutes the gains, profits 
or income specified by the statute. It 
constitutes and can be treated merely as 
increase of capital. 

The exact question presented in this 
case has not been before the Supreme 
Court since its decision in Gray vs. 
Darlington, supra, nor did it arise in 


It is the contention of the plaintiff 
that the statute is unconstitutional in so 
far as it taxes as income the increased 
value of investments when realized by 
sale, and that such a tax is:a direct tax 
upon capital or property not authorized 
by the Sixteenth Amendment and not 
a tax upon income. In other words, 
that such gains do not come within the 
definition of income as the word is used 
in the Sixteenth Amendment. 

On the other hand it is the contention 
of the Government that such gains do 
constitute income properly taxable 
under the Income Tax Law of 1916. 

The question presented is whether 
the advance in the value of the bonds, 
during the period of four years, over 
their cost, realized by their sale, was 
subject to taxation as gains, profits or 
income of the plaintiff for the year in 
which the bonds were sold. The 
answer which should be given to this 
question does not, in our judgment, 
admit of any doubt. The advance in 
the value of property during a series 
of years can, in no just sense, be con- 
sidered the gains, profits or income of 
any one particular year of the series, 
although the entire amount of the ad- 
vance be at one time turned into money 
by a sale of the property. The statute 
looks, with some exceptions, for sub- 
jects of taxation only to annual gains, 
profits and income. 

The mere fact that property has ad- 
vanced in value between the date of its 
acquisition and sale does not authorize 
the imposition of the tax on the amount 


Eisner vs. Macomber, supra. Notwith- 
standing certain passages in the opinion 
of the court in the Macomber case 
stating that when dividend stock is sold 
at a profit the profit is taxable like 
other income—which | consider, in view 
of all that has been written by the Su- 
preme Court in a long line of income 
tax decisions, must mean that the profit 
derived from such transactions, if it is 
income, applies in the case of a trader 
and not in the case of an individual who 
merely changes his investments. 

Therefore, under the authority of 
Gray vs. Darlington, which is ap- 
proved in Lynch vs. Turrish, supra, 
I feel constrained to hold that the 
appreciation in value of. the plaintiff’s 
bonds, even though realized by sale, 
is not income taxable as such, and in 
reaching this conclusion [I find sup- 
port for it in the Macomber case, 
where Mr. Justice Pitney says: “En- 
richment through increase in value of 
capital investment is not income in any 
proper meaning of the term.” 


Millions of men all over the United States 
have paid income tax on the profit when 
they sold stocks they owned at a profit, or 
when they sold a piece of real estate at a 
profit, or when they sold their entire busi- 
ness at a profit. And they were preparing 
to do it again this year. Everyone of the 
taxpayers who has paid tax on that principle 
will be entitled to a refund if this decision 
is upheld. Naturally the Government will 
appeal and the case will eventually get to 
the United States Supreme Court. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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Worthy of His Hire 


C. H. CLAUDY 


A friend of mine had a group photograph, 
containing a head and shoulders of a mem- 
ber of his family. The member of his 
family died, and this was the only picture. 
The friend wanted to have a photographer 
make a copy of the picture of the member 
of the family, eliminating the rest of the 
group. 

So he took it to two photographers and 
asked them what they would charge. 

The commercial photographer said he’d 
make a negative and print for three dollars. 

The portrait photographer asked twenty 
dollars for the same job. 

So the friend went to the commercial 
photographer and paid his three dollars and 
got exactly three dollars’ worth of photo- 
graph and no more. 

It was just a photograph of a photograph 
and looked to be what it was. It showed 
grain, and a shoulder of another man, and 
part of an ear of still another. It was on 
semi-gloss paper on a plain mount. And it 
was a first-class job of plain copying. 

It was three dollars’ worth of plain copy- 
ing, 

Whereupon the friend, being anything 
but satished, although he had _ received 
exactly what he had ordered and paid for, 
went to the portrait photographer and 
bought and paid for thirty-five dollars’ 
worth of work—twenty dollars for the nega- 
tive and first print and the balance for the 
rest of a half dozen. 

This time, also, he received exactly what 
he had bought and paid for. The resulting 
picture didn’t look like a copy of a photo- 
graph, but like an original. The portrait 
man had made an especial study of copying 
old photographs and knew (1) how to light 
his copy to minimize grain, (2) what plate, 
(3) what developer, (4) what paper to use 
to minimize what was left of grain after he 
got through his clever lighting. 

The portrait photographer eliminated the 
arm and the ear which didn’t belong to the 


member of the family being pictured. 
liguratively speaking, he plucked a head 
out of a group, set it against a background 
and made a photograph. The result, per- 
haps, was not quite so good as if the original 
had sat under the light for a portrait, but it 
was a good deal better than the group 
picture, larger, softer, and more individual. 

The friend was delighted. And he con- 
fessed very gladly that he was entirely con- 
vinced one shouldn’t try to buy quality work 
by the competitive price system. 

You who do this kind of work know its 
possibilities better than your public. The 
man who did this job has done others much 
more difficult and interesting. Private John 
Johns went to France and died in action, 
but before he died was promoted to be a 
Captain for gallantry on the field. This 
photographer took a picture of John Johns 
in a private’s uniform, photographed it, and 
when it was delivered, behold John Johns 
with a Sam Browne belt, an officer’s cap, 
the bars on his shoulders and the bit of 
ribbon on his breast! 

The heartbroken mother of a little lady 
who passed on had no good picture of her 
daughter except one in which she appeared 
in a fancy dress ball costume. Mother had 
a lot of old-fashioned and rather straight- 
laced friends who wouldn’t appreciate that 
kind of a picture at all! This photographer 
took off the fancy dress costume and put on 
one the little lady was accustomed to wear. 
He simply borrowed the dress, had a model 
photographed the model, and 
He takes sleeves out of 
gowns or puts them in. He makes low 
necks into high, or vice versa. He makes 
in-door pictures into out-door ones or sub- 
stitutes a familiar room for a forest. Any- 
thing that can be done by trick photography, 
he does—but he doesn’t do it for three 
dollars a negative! 

Now, this photographer is not unique in 
skill. A great many photographers 


wear it, 
changed heads! 


this 
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know how to do strange and wonderful 
things with their cameras. But they don’t, 
apparently, know how to let their public 
know, first that they can do these things, 
second that it is worth money to do it. It 
takes time. It takes thought. It takes care. 
They cannot be bought for three dollars. 

People who want jobs done of that kind 
usually have only to be convinced that the 
job is worth good money, to be eager to 
pay it. We who are left do not value our 
sentiment, for those who have gone on, by 
dollars. The only reason we wander around 
looking for the three-dollar job is because 
we don’t realize that it is worth more. The 
reason we don't, is because the photog- 
raphers don’t talk enough about it! 

So the humble suggestion is made to you, 
if you, too, are of those ingenious and skill- 
ful photographers who with lighting, 
screens, tricks and the retoucher’s art can 
dress and undress figures, alter faces, make 
new backgrounds, etc., you get a little ex- 
hibit of the kind of work you do, and have 
it where your people can see it. Lose no 
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opportunity to tell the amount of time, 
number of negatives and amount of material 
required to do the jobs. The results will 
speak for themselves. People will talk 
about them—people always talk about 
things which strike them as unusual or 
wonderful and presently the work will be- 
gin to come in, and you can ask for the 
hire of which your labor is worthy without 
being afraid of being affronted by “Why, 
Johnson, around the corner, will do the job 
for three dollars!” 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. If you 
do a good job, you are entitled to be well 
paid for it. You don’t get paid only for 
what you do, but for what you know. If 
you know, and do, twenty dollars’ worth of 
job, your customers should not expect to get 
it for three dollars simply because someone 
else will do a job for three dollars. 

If they do so expect it, it’s because they 
don’t know any better. If they don’t know 
any better, isn’t it up to you, who do know 
better to see that they are informed? Why 
hide your light under a retouching frame? 


Accordance of Body with Head Pose 


Natural pose, or, what is the same, grace 
of position of the figure, constitutes a great 
charm, in the artistic delineation in por- 
traiture. It is what the painter of portraits 
aims to get, and the photographer follows 
in his wake, but from examination of figure 
photography one is apt to notice how seldom 
the worker is master of the powers of mo- 
tion, or, rather, suggestion of movement, 
and natural balance. 

This one consideration is so often dis- 
regarded in posing, even by artists with the 
camera who exhibit other admirable fea- 
tures in their portraits. 

While much may be learned from the 
works of the great portrait painters, the 
great source of originality is in nature 
itself. | 

Natural balance is most essential, for 
whatever passion or meaning may be con- 
veyed, by the face, unless accompanied with 


consistent motions and gestures and a due 
equipoise of the figure, the intention of the 
artist would be contradicted, if not de- 
stroyed. Skill, hence, is demanded of the 
artist to represent in terms of nature’s truth 
the relative degree of muscular activity of 
all the contributory parts of the body, be- 
cause it is as much the instrument of ex- 
pression as is the human countenance. 

It has been well said that this evident 
unity of purpose, between body and head, 
is what gives the peculiar animation to the 
portraits by Raphael and Titian. 

We might mention Reubens, too, in this 
connection. There is shown vigor and sug- 
gestion of muscular activity; in other 
words, a certain phase of natural balance 
in his figure, but there is an apparent de- 
ficiency in the accordance of muscular 
energy with facial expression. 

This accordance, therefore, presupposes 
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ability on the part of the artist, and we in- 
clude the photographic artist, to call forth 
in the marshalling of the features the inner 
working of the mind, and to see that the 
body takes position. to supplement what the 
mind is contemplating. 

There is danger in photography of trans- 
cending its limitations on account of the 
fatal facility with which rapid changes may 
be caught, and so a liability of bordering 
on the province of the histrionic pose, the 
theatrical presentation, where a mild placid 
expression, for instance, is associated with 
a pose of body indicative of energy and 
determination of purpose. 

How intuitively the Greeks steered clear 

of overdoing the dramatic even in their 
most tragic subjects. 
Beauty with them was paramount, and 
moderation ever present in their intentions, 
and even in their period of decline, when 
they lost much of that sublimity of repose 
in their art, when they made works expres- 
sive of deep emotion, there is none of that 
loss of dignity by representation of violent 
realism which horrify us in modern art. 
In the Greek group of “Niobe,” we do see 
intensity of anguish, but so tempered by 
the exquisite natural balance of the be- 
reaved mother’s body, that our sorrow and 
deep sympathy is tempered by the admira- 
tion of the artist’s wonderful skill. “In 
the very torrent, tempest and whirlwind of 
our passion is begotten a temperance which 
gives it smoothness.”—( Hamlet. ) 

Natural pose may be seen in the delicate 
flexions of the head upon the neck, in the 
flowing lines of the arms, the rising and 
falling, advancing or retiring of the shoul- 
ders, in the facility with which the body 
turns upon the hips, and the constant 
muscular activity which calls forth the 
smooth and gradual changes which con- 
stantly take place to preserve the equili- 
brium of the figure. 

The photographer goes direct to nature, 
but must not dictate terms to the great 
teacher. He must study to preserve the 
unconstrained natural pose with an eye 
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single to what is most effective and never 
endeavor to pose by set formula or to force 
the figure to conform to some particular 
example he thinks worthy of imitation, 
even though acclaimed by Salon judges the 
triumph of art. 

We have, as said before, much by way 
of example in the works of the great paint- 
ers. They furnish most excellent material 
if intelligent use is made of it, but even 
they are not to be merely copied, but imi- 
tated on principle. 

Study to gain insight into the rationale 
upon which the figure is posed, the princi- 
ples upon which the drapery is adjusted, 
and to check it up by constant reference 
to the model before him. 


Interest in the Background 


To those who are anxious to evade artistic 
failure in portraiture by recourse to the em- 
ployment of a severely plain background 
setting, we might advise that by such pro- 
cedure they are really up against a bigger 
proposition to solve in terms artistic, than 
if they should try to support their efforts in 
portraiture by calling into service the aid of 
a background which may have itself some 
little interest,—because the plain  back- 
ground, as an asset in art, is not to be con- 
ceived as mere blankness,—and besides, if 
the photographer should have it as a mere 
undifferentiated screen behind the figure or 
head, he would, perforce, have to expend 
supreme effort on the portrait itself to make 
it at all pleasing. 

If we examine the methods of the 
eminent portrait painters, we learn, at least, 
this one valuable fact—whether the partic- 
ular background employed as a support to 
the head be plain (artistically) or possessed 
of some individuality—the factor made con- 
tributory to the general effect of the com- 
position is manifest in the skill with which 
the circumstances under which the subject 
is conceived are adapted to the setting of it. 
In other words, the background is treated 
according as it is intended as a surrounding 
for the head, whose limit is the frame, or 
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the figure alone emphasized brought into 
prominence with the background consider- 
ably in abeyance. 

We ought, therefore, to consider some 
backgrounds as peculiarly accessory, sug- 
gesting some essential relation to the figure, 
forming a harmonious conjunction. Such a 
background is not simply negative because it 
is of necessity a little self-assertive. 

The adaptation of such a _ background 
occasions, naturally, much difficulty, and 
demands some skill and judgment to insure 
congruous relation. 

A landscape background, for instance, 
presents peculiar charms and not infre- 
quently sets the figure off to advantage, but 
a landscape ought never to be selected as a 
setting merely because of its own value as a 
good scenic painting, but for what it is 
worth as a support to the portrait. 

It must urge its charm in a minor key 
without danger, but it will kill the harmony 
of the subject if too pronounced. 

When such devices are used in portraiture, 
let the scenery be rather indefinite, some- 
what retiring, somewhat atmospheric. 
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So conceived, it gives nice relief and pre- 
vents suggestion of mosaic effect, which too 
often happens. 

As soon as the contours of the scene show 
too definitely, the charm of combination is 
destroyed. 

Another thing, in all landscape settings 
there must be correct proportions in the 
perspective; that is, the scene must neither 
present too great a stretch of landscape nor 
too confined an area. 

This is a prominent fault in most scenic 
backgrounds. It makes the figure subjects 
out of relation with their surroundings. 

In both cases, too much is taken in upon 
the limited area represented. The motive 
of the subject gets lost in the superabund- 
ance of detail. Often in the scene we have 
only distance without a trace of middle 
ground, the foreground being the floor of 
the studio, and one sees there is no purpose 
possible why the figure should be there or 
what connection the landscape has with it. 
All the calling into service of your studio 
accessories, your paper rocks and palms, 
only adds to the incongruity. 


Important News About Your Income Tax 


Recent Treasury decisions affect materially re- 
turns of income taxes which will be made by 
business men for the year 1920. Among the more 
important is the decision in relation to valua- 
tions of inventories, in accordance with which a 
taxpayer may, regardless of his past practice, 
adopt the basis of “cost or market whichever is 
lower” for his 1920 inventory. In his return 
the taxpayer must state that it represents a 
change from his former basis. Thereafter, 
changes can be made only after permission is 
obtained from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

In the case of a merchant “cost” means the 
invoice price less trade or other discounts except- 
ing strictly cash discounts approximating a fair 
rate of interest, which may be deducted or not 
at the option of the taxpayer, providing a con- 
sistent course is followed. To the net invoice 
price should be added the cost of transportation 
and other necessary charges incurred in acquiring 
possession of the goods. 

In the case of a manufacturer “cost” means 
the cost of raw materials, and supplies, expendi- 
tures for labor and indirect costs incident to 


production, including a reasonable proportion of 
management expenses, but not including any cost 
of selling or securing return on capital. 
“Market” means the current bid price prevail- 
ing at the date of the inventory for the particu- 
lar merchandise. The burden of proof as to the 
correctness of the price rests upon the taxpayer 
in each case. Where no open market quotations 
are available, the taxpayer must use such evi- 
dence of a fair market price at the dates nearest 
the inventory as may be available, such as specific 
transactions, or compensation paid for cancella- 
tion of contracts or purchase commitments. 
Where, because of abnormal conditions, the tax- 
payer has regularly sold such merchandise at 
prices lower than the market bid price, the in- 
ventory may be valued at such prices. The cor- 
rectness of the prices will be determined by ref- 
erence to the actual sales of the taxpayer for a 
reasonable period before and after the date of 
inventory. Prices which vary materially from 
the actual prices so ascertained will not be dc- 
cepted as reflecting the market. In such instances, 
the penalties prescribed for filing false and 
fraudulent returns—a fine of not more than $10,- 
000 or one year’s imprisonment or both, together 
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with the cost of prosecution and an added assess- 
ment of 50 per cent. of the tax—may be asserted. 

The value of each item in the inventory may 
be measured by cost or market, whichever is 
lower. An entire stock may not be inventoried 
at cost and also at market price, and the lower 
of the two inventories used. Inventories on 
whatever basis taken will be subject to investiga- 
tion by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and the taxpayer must satisfy the Commissioner 
of the correctness of the prices adopted. He 
must be prepared to show both the cost and the 
market price of each article included in the 
inventory. 

Business enterprises, for the purposes of the 
income tax, may be divided into three classes: 
those engaged in making, those engaged in pro- 
ducing, and those engaged in trading. To these 
may be added another class which neither pro- 
duce, make nor trade, but render what may be 
designated as business services, such as transpor- 
tation, storage, livery and garage service, in which 
case the gross income would be the total amount 
received or earned. 

In mercantile accounting the gross profit for 
a given period is obtained from a group of ac- 
counts known as trading accounts, consisting of 
inventory, purchases, sales, freight, returns, and 
allowances, and in certain cases discount and 
freight charges outward. Discount should be 
charged or credited to the distribution accounts 
of the business. Freight outward should be con- 
sidered a selling expense. 

There are three elements which enter into the 
cost of a manufactured product: cost of material, 
cost of labor, and manufacturing expense, some- 
times called overhead. The first and second ele- 
ments go to make up the prime cost of manufac- 
turing. Gross income in such business means total 
sales less the prime cost of goods sold. Treasury 
regulations provide that in determining gross in- 
come subtractions should not be made for de- 
preciation, depletion, selling expenses, or losses, 
or for items not ordinarily used in computing the 
cost of goods sold. 

The Revenue Act provides for the deduction of 
business expenses. Among the items to be treated 
as business expenses are material, labor, supplies 
and repairs in the case of a manufacturer, while 
a merchant would include his purchase of goods 
bought for resale. In either case the amount to 
be taken as a deduction for the year 1920 should 
be determined by taking into consideration the 
inventory at the beginning and end of the year. 
Other items that may be included as business ex- 
penses are reasonable compensation for the serv- 
ices of officials and employees, advertising and 
other selling expenses, together with insurance 
premiums against fire, storm, theft, accident or 
other similar losses, and rental for the use of 
business property. 

A taxpayer may deduct the necessary expenses 
paid in carrying on his business from his gross 
income from whatever source. In computing net 
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income upon which the tax is assessed, a deduc- 
tion for business expense or a disbursement or 
charge must have certain qualities in order to be 
allowed. It must relate to a trade, business, pro- 
fession, or vocation, “carried on” by the taxpayer 
in which he has invested time and money for the 
purpose of a livelihood or profit. A business is 
being carried on by its owner, even though all 
its activities may be conducted by employees. 

The deduction must be a “business expense” 
and not an “investment of capital.” Amounts 
expended for the erection of new buildings, in- 
stallation of machinery and the purchase of tools 
or implements of permanent value do not con- 
stitute business expenses, being merely a change 
in the form of: capital and not a reduction of 
wealth. Expenditure for property which is used 
up in the course of the year may be deducted as 
a business expense. 

Many representatives of business houses will 
be benefited by a recent Treasury decision rela- 
tive to traveling expenses. Reasonable and neces- 
sary traveling expenses include railroad fares, 
meals and lodging. A traveling man, working on 
a salary without reimbursement for traveling ex- 
penses, or employed on a commission basis with 
no expense allowance, may deduct his expenses 
for railroad fare, and also his expenses for meals 
and lodging in an amount in excess of the ordi- 
nary cost for such living expense when at home. 

If he receives a salary and is repaid his actual 
traveling expenses, he must include as gross in- 
come an amount equal to the ordinary expense 
for meals and lodging when at home, as such 
amount is held to be additional compensation to 
the taxpayer. 

Numerous errors relative to claims for deduc- 
tions for losses have been discovered in returns 
of prior years. To be allowed, deductions for 
losses must be confined to the following classes: 
Losses sustained in trade or business; losses sus- 
tained in transactions entered into for profit, 
though not connected with a trade or business; 
losses sustained of property not connected with 
trade or business if arising from fires, shipwreck, 
storms, or other casualty, or from theft. To the 
extent any of the above losses are compensated 
for by insurance, or otherwise, they are not 
deductible. _ 

A common loss ef a person engaged in business 
is the destruction or theft of merchandise. A 
merchant who uses inventories to ascertain his 
profit should not make on his books entries for 
any of his stock in trade that is destroyed or 
stolen, for the reason that such loss will be re- 
flected in his closing inventory. If his books are 
kept on a cash basis, which properly shows his 
correct profits, he may deduct specifically the 
amount of his loss. In either event, if the mer- 
chant receives insurance for such losses he must 
include in his gross income the amount of such 
insurance. 

Loss of cash by burglary or embezzlement may 
be deducted by an entry debiting profit and loss 
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and crediting cash. The amount of such loss 
should be reduced by the amount of insurance 
covering it and by the reasonable value of any 
claim against the embezzler or his sureties which 
have an ascertainable value, such as a claim 
against the surety company. A loss incurred 
through embezzlement is an allowable deduction 
from gross income only for the year in which 
the embezzlement occurred. 

Bad debts form an important item in the returns 
of many business men. Claims for such deduc- 
tions must have certain qualities. The debt must 
have been charged off within the year in which 
its worthlessness was discovered; the return must 
show evidence of the manner in which discovery 
was made; a statement should be made that the 
debtor has been discharged in bankruptcy or has 
disappeared leaving no trace, or that the ordinary 
means of collection have been exhausted. 

Where the creditor continues to extend credit 
a debt may not be claimed as worthless. A debt 
may not be charged off or deducted in part, but 
must be wholly worthless before any part can be 
deducted, though it may be clearly worth less 
than the face amount. If a debt is forgiven, it 
cannot be deducted, because it is then regarded 
as ae ott 

The Revenue Act provides in relation to de- 
ductions that a reasonable allowance may be made 
for the exhaustion, wear and tear of business 
property. This applies to buildings and equip- 
ment, such as motor trucks, horses, delivery 
wagons, or machinery. 

Return of individual income, if the net income 
was $5,000 or less, must be made on Form 1040A. 
If the individual net income exceeded $5,000, the 
return must be made on Form 1040. If the busi- 
ness is operated by a partnership, a return must 
be made on Form 1065, even though the firm had 
no net income for the year. 

Partnerships as such are not subject to the in- 
come tax, but individual members are taxed on 
the distributive shares of “net income from the 
business, whether distributed or not, and are re- 
quired to include such shares in their individual 
return, even though they may not have been actu- 
ally received. Similarly, if a business is incor- 
porated, a return must be made on Form 1120, 
regardless of its net income. 

Forms for making corporation, partnership and 
individual tax returns are now available at offices 
of Collectors of Internal Revenue. Copies will be 
mailed by Collectors to persons who filed these 
returns last year. Failure to receive a copy, how- 
ever, does not relieve a taxpayer of his obliga- 
tion to file a return on time. The period for 
filing is from January 1 to March 15, 1921. This 
year, as last, the tax may be paid in full at the 
time of filing the return or in four equal instal- 
ments, due on or before March 15th, June 15th, 
September 15th and December 15th. The return 
must be filed with the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue for the district in which the taxpayer resides, 
or has his principal place of business. Heavy 
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penalties are provided by the Revenue Act for 
failure or willful refusal to file a return and pay 
the tax on time, 
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Some Effect in the Picture 


The modern taste, that is to say, the gen- 
eral taste of those photographers who af- 
fect art in their work, a very large propor- 
tion, by the way, of the professionalists, is 
not so antagonistic to accuracy of delinea- 
tion, if it be duly subordinate, as was ex- 
hibited at the advent of the diffusion cult, 
the proponents of which being entirely 
from the ranks of the amateur pictorialists. 

The influence of these so-called impres- 
sionists, though at first combated by the 
professional photographer, had its effect, 
and most of the productions of “the artists” 
savored largely of the school; but a healthy 
reaction was established and it was not long 
before portraiture by the profession showed 
a tendency to consider detail as an asset in 
photographic art, tracing the bad effect of 
too pronounced definiteness to errors of 
exposure, illumination or development. 

Ill-judged point of view, want of consid- 
eration of character of the illumination and 
miscalculation of density undoubtedly con- 
tributed more to hard, unpleasant and crude 
results than accuracy of focus, while, at 
the same time, it may be demonstrated that 
a picture may have considerable expression 
of detail and yet by proper manipulation be 
productive in presenting artistic breadth. 

To be sure, there are subjects which 
would lose effectiveness; that is, lack 
“breadth,” if expressed with too great de- 
tail, but the true artist is not obsessed by 
any cult of art, but strives to give his im- 
pression in terms of natural perception. 

For instance, sea and sky views are often 
grand in pictorial effect by the broad sweeps 
of high-light and bold dark shadow, but 
even such have subdued half-tones and 
with minimum of detail expression. How- 
ever, the majority of photographic sub- 
jects, and portraiture in particular, are not 
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of this character, and a larger amount of 
detail is admissible, if not essential, and 
just here comes in the need of judgment 
in determination. 

The responsibility is not evaded by 
throwing the subject out of focus, as do 
too many votaries of the diffusion of focus 
cult. 

Every photographer knows that it is 
within his compass to give two diametrical 
opposed renderings of the same subject 
taken under identical conditions. He may, 
if he so elect, expose and develop the plate 
as to allow the shadows to forcibly im- 
press themselves and to get contrasts. Or 
he may contrariwise, by full exposure and 
prolonged development, have relations less 
pronounced between light and shade, less 
contrasts, minutiz softened down or so 
subdued that no harshness is perceptible. 

The focus of the image in both cases 
may be very accurate and so the presence 
or absence of “breadth” has “nothing to 
do with the case.” 

If the breadth of effect were dependent 
upon suppression of detail, it would be an 
acknowledgment that nature can never 
show “breadth” which would be tantamount 
of accusing the painter of want of normal 
vision, because normal vision appreciates 
detail in a landscape and loses nothing in 
contemplating, at the same time, the 
“breadth” of the scene. Photography has 
so far advanced as a means of artistic ex- 
pression, that all critics look for detail 
when the subject demands it. 

Even the impressionist, so often at vari- 
ance with the old conventional rules of art, 
is zealous in demonstrating that his pictures 
exhibit it when call is made to show. its 
presence, and it is suggested by the critic 
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BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
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that the impressionist’s suggestion toward 
its attainment is logically fallacious. 

However, avoiding all extremes, we can 
all call to mind many a beautiful photo- 
graphic picture, which, on close examina- 
tion, shows expression of detail in high- 
light and shadow, and a wonderful range 
of intermediate connecting tones which 
certainly make it possessed of restful 
effect, which the artist calls “breadth.” 

* 


A meek-looking darky was brought into a 
suburban police station just outside of Philadel- 
phia and a petty charge was put upon the blotter. 
He pleaded innocence. 

“Well,” asked the examining officer, “is there 
anyone here who can vouch for your respecta- 
bility ?” 

Whereupon the darky singled out the head of 
the small police force, 

“He can,’ said the colored man, pointing to 
that officer. 

“T can?” gasped the policeman. 
know you!” 

‘“Dat’s it exactly,” said the accused. “I’s lived 
in dis place fo’ mo’ dan five yeahs an’ de police 
don’t even know me. So, yo’ see, gents, I can’t 
be such a hard lot!” 


“Why, I don’t 
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Sepia Tones by Development 


It is the general practice for getting tones 
on gaslight papers, such as Velox, to submit 
the developed black and white image to a 
special toning bath. 

This, to be sure, gives satisfactory tones, 
but entails additional work and some risk of 
spoiling the prints. 

The better way is to get the tone directly 
while developing. Most all the various 
kinds of good quality gaslight papers yield 
pleasing tones by direct development, but 
Carbon Velox affords the richest. 

The developer is made up as follows, in 
two solutions : 


A 
Hydroquinone Wy. 27 ~—s grains 
Métol cc one ee pee 534 grains 
Sodium sulphite (gran.) 92% grains 
Sodium carbonate (dry).108 grains 
Bromide of potassium .. 1 grain 
Water ( disti? aan 8 ounces 
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B 


Ammonium bromide ....109%4 grains 
Ammonium carbonate .109% grains 
eter  Ldstilled). <>... sy: 4 ounces 


These solutions keep for several weeks if 
well corked, but it is best to use them 
shortly after being compounded. 

For rich brown tones—expose much 
longer than you would for ordinary black 
tone, six or seven times as long. 

Use the incandescent gaslight. Make up 
the developing solution as follows: 


VILE aT ( G2N9 aie eee nana 1 ounce 
SCLUEEE TOT ULE teh eee 1 dram 
Water (distl.) to make up..8 ounces 


It takes a couple of minutes for the print 
to develop to a fine, rich brown. 

If regular sepia is wanted, expose 8 or 10 
times that for black and develop in 


“SoSH OTAGO a i aad ial a meee 1 ounce 
BOTMMON aE) 50.5.) ig See. 2 drams 
Water (distl.) to make up..8 ounces 


Remove the print, immediately the desired 
tone is had, to clear water and wash for 
several minutes, then fix in hypo (1-4), and 
give a good final washing, as usual, after 
the fixation. 

Red tones (Bartolozzi) may also be had 
by taking 4 drams of A, 1 dram of B and 10 
ounces of water, expose about the same 
length of time, but it takes 8 or 10 minutes 
before the red is reached. Rinse and fix as 
above. 

The hypo bath, if the weather is warm, 
is best as follows: 

Take 8 ounces of hypo to 32 ounces of 
water. When the hypo has dissolved, add 
the following solution, a little at a time, 
and stir with each addition: 


RIN ceo aie onsen oPac te 3 ounces 
Sodium sulphite (gran.)....60 grains 
MIC SACIC cle Sorts oil 8% 1 ounce 
Powdered alum + .....0.. 1 dram 


The prints dry down darker than they 
appear when lifted from the fixing bath, so 
you may regulate the tone accordingly. 
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toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


91 Barclay Street New York 
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NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations; 312 Pages; Cloth. 
PRICE > - - $3.00—postage 15 cents. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 
up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Phila. 


C¢ k” “A Manual full of good wholesome material 
amera Or and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
posal xis ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 
ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 


lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 


from photographs taken by those famous and original e 
Rereee How to Make a Studio Pay 
Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by CONTENT S 

4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 5 

5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy The Man and the Location 
10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier Buying and Arranging the Stock 
sce Lblhyy 1905 .... David Octavius Hill System in the Studio 
22a eA rile 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen The Treatment-of Guetataee 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley H K LePwe 
31). cere ulys 1910 .... Frank Eugene ow to now t e.7, te ts 

32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan Credit and Collections 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz Developing the Side Lines 

37. .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill . 

40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer Advertising You Can Do 


41 . January, 1913 . Julia Margaret Cameron Business-Getting Schemes 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special Henry Matisse 
Lee \ August, 1912 ..{ 


Pablo Pi . . 
Special \ june, 1913 ..| Cezanne! WantGoen Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 
No. 3 : ** | Picasso, Picabia 


ORDER ONLY FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS PUBLISHER 
e356: Ween neanere Philadelphia 636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography: "P8se., 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 
LECTURER OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do more than merely ‘“‘push-the-button,’ 
will find discussed in this volume the very points on whlch he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 
the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 
appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles, upon which success in photography 
must depend. The book is readable and well illustrated with 21 half-tone illustrations 
of some of the best examples of American photography, printed on different mediums. 
and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.00, postage 15 cents. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Head of Family Gets $2,000 
Exemption 


Single persons, though required to file a return 
if their net income for 1920 was $1,000 or more, 
are, if they are the heads of families, granted a 
special exemption under the revenue laws. Such 
a person is defined by Treasury regulations as “a 
person who actually supports and maintains in 
one household one or more individuals who are 
closely connected with him by blood relationship, 
relationship by marriage or by adoption, and 
whose right to exercise family control and pro- 
vide for these dependent individuals is based 
upon some moral or legal obligation.” Such 
persons are allowed the exemption of $2,000 
granted a married person. In addition, they are 
allowed a credit of $200 for each dependent under 
18 years of age or incapable of self-support be- 
cause mentally or physically defective. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE 


A married person living with husband and wife 
cannot claim an additional $2,000 exemption as 
the head of a family. His or her exemption is 
based upon the martial status, irrespective of the 
support of others living in the same household. 
The additional $200 credit for dependents does 
not apply to the husband or wife of a taxpayer. 
For example, if a married man supports a 
father who is incapable of self-support, he is 
entitled to the $200 credit for such person. If 
through force of circumstances he supports his 
wife away from home he is entitled to the $2,000 
exemption allowed a married person, but not to 
a $200 credit for a dependent. 

A son who has left home but who sends his 
mother more than one-half the sum required for 
her support is entitled to the $200 credit, pro- 
vided the mother cannot support herself. Other- 
wise, the amount must be considered as a gift, 
and, therefore, the credit is not allowed. A son 
living at home and supporting his father, mother, 
or other relative may claim the $2,000 exemption 
allowed the head of a family, but not the $200 
credit unless such relative is under 18 years of 
age or incapable of self-support. 


% 
Playing the Game 
B. C. Forzes 


Business is as much a game as golf or baseball 
or football. 

Life itself is aptly likened to a game. 

To win, to earn and enjoy the fruits of victory, 
you must play fair. 

A cup or medal or other trophy is not the real 
prize the victor receives; the real prize, the real 
reward, is the satisfaction derived from superior, 
worthy achievement. 

Wealth is not the real prize of life, it is only 

a trophy, a symbol, and may carry with it no 
satisfaction; indeed, it does not carry with it 
genuine, lasting satisfaction unless it has been 
won fairly, honestly, honorably. 
_ The more I see of rich men and the closer my 
insight into the workings of their minds and 
hearts, the more strongly convinced do I become 
that great wealth is no passport to happiness nor 
proof of true success. 

It is an old truth, but it needs preaching every 
sunrise, so many do not know it, or, knowing it, 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 
FIFTY NEW IMPROVED 


5x7 Seneca View Cameras 


Including Canvas Carrying Case and One 
Plate Holder. 


$32.00 
Regular Price $42.67 


CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 
110 W. 32d Street New York 


Hammer Plates 


Excel in every quality that goes 
to make a perfect negative. 
They are one hundred per cent 
good in speed, brilliancy, ful- 
ness of detail in shadows and 
correct rendering of color values. 


SPECIAL BRANDS for SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic: and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 


Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Will 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 


copy at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 


Ready for delivery about 
January 1 


7O0O Pages :: 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


do not heed it. If they could only be made to 
understand, if they could only see things in their 
true colors, if they could only peer into the hearts 
of many millionaires, they would order their lives 
more rationally and enjoy life more thoroughly. 

To win out you must play the game every 
time. 

“Look at So-and-So; he has everything he 
wants, yet everybody knows that he made his 
money by shady practices,” you may reply. 

Don’t fool yourself that So-and-So has every- 
thing he wants. Do ou imagine that he doesn’t 
know how you and other people regard him? 
And do not think for a moment that he enjoys 
being looked at askance, or that he wouldn’t ex- 
change most of his ill-gotten gains to stand high 
with you and other people—and to stand high 
with himself. 

There have been wholesale efforts to reap more 
than has been sown, to get more than has been 
earned, to tilt the scales unduly. 

Sooner or later the orohieenee and labor slackers 
will get their just reward. 

The call is for the fellows who can be depended 
upon, under any and all circumstances, to play the 
game. 

The things that count are the things that last. 

Playing the game lasts. 


* 


Nothing cheapens merchandise in the eye of 
the consumer so much as careless or indifferent 
handling in display. 

For example: In the millinery departments 
customer comes in and the salesperson asks her 
if she wishes to look at a hat, and receives an 
answer in the affirmative. The clerk takes up a 
hat, and asks, “Do you like this one r” “The ens= 
tomer says, “No.” The girl throws down the 
hat, picks up another and asks, “Do you like this 
one?” Receiving another reply in the negative, 
she also throws that one down, and proceeds to 
alternately pick up the display ‘of hats until she 
finds one that meets the approval of her cus- 
tomer (if this is possible by her methods). It 
cheapens the merchandise to handle it in such a 
careless manner. Show your customer that you 
admire your own stock and handle it accordingly. 
Show pride and interest in your goods, and you 
will sell them much quicker and sell them not to 
be returned or exchanged. 

A merchant gives the following salesmanship 
hint: Do not ask the customer how much he 
wants to pay for this or that, but proceed to show 
your wares, and when you place the article be- 
fore him, quote the price at once; if it is too high, 
he will tell you; if it is too low, you will be 
told. This done, you know what priced articles 
to show, and you have gained your knowledge 
without putting the question to your customer, 
Be careful to show enough variety, but not too 
much. Doing the latter means that too much 
choice makes it too hard for your buyer to decide 
what he wants, and in that doubtful state he 
probably won’t decide at all. Hence you lose him. 


#* 


“Repeat the words the defendant used,” said 
the lawyer. “I’d rather not. They were not fit 
words to tell a gentleman.” “Then,” said the — 
attorney, “whisper them to the Judge.’—-Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


Buckley, of Binghamton, who has made many 
hits at his various convention demonstrations in 
draperies, lightings, etc, has had so many re- 
quests from photographers for personal instruc- 
tions that he proposes to hold a school or class 
in Binghamton, N. Y., for an entire week, pos- 
sibly in March. : 

In our interview with Mr. Buckley he states 
that an entire week will be given to instructions 
in draping, artificial and daylight lightings, why 
the picture was made; in fact, will give an 
advance post-graduate course. 

Mr. Buckley says: “I am so confident in this 
work that I will take the responsibility of these 
men in my hands, and if I cannot train them in 
one week I will keep them here until I do.” 

A very moderate charge will be made for the 
course. Full particulars may be had of L. J. 
Buckley, Press Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 


The studio of Geo. Henninger, Philadelphia, 
was recently damaged by fire which started in 
the dark-room. Loss, $1,000. 


The studio of Guy T. Westcott, Corning, N. \ 
was considerably damaged by fire on January 
18th. Fire started from an overheated furnace 


pipe. Loss unknown, 
OBITUARY = = | 


DAVID ROSSER 


David Rosser, one of the best-known photogra- 
phers in Pittsburgh, Pa., died January Ist at his 
home; aged 52 years. Mr. Rosser is survived 
by his widow and three sons. 


PRANK COFRYETT 
Frank C. Fryett, Grand Rapids, Mich., died 
January 23d, following a long illness. For the 
past 25 years he was one of the leading photog- 
raphers of the city. Mr. Fryett was 63 years of 
age and is survived by his widow. 


JOSEPH A. JORDAN 


Joseph A. Jordan, Providence, R. I., died at 
his home on January 9th after an illness of nine 
months. He conducted a studio at 131 Wash- 
ington Street for the past eight years under the 
name of the General Photograph Company. Mr. 
Jordan was 46 years of age and is survived by 
his widow and two children. 


Ere POST 

F. E. Post, pioneer photographer of Denver, 
Colo, died December 28th following a prolonged 
illness from cancer. For more than thirty years 
Mr. Post has been in business in Denver, and 
at the time of his death he was head of the 
establishment which bears his name at 1132 Fif- 
teenth Street. He is survived by his widow and 
stepson. 


yr 
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ENLARGING 


— FOR THE TRADE — 


A GRADE TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT. 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE WORK. 
COLORING IN OIL. 


Send for free literature or 25 cents 
for sample print in oil. 


CUNNINGHAM’S 


Box 137-A 32: UTICA, NEW YORK 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
oie of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 


In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 

instructors. Free use of up-to-date ,; ; 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn i 
while learning. 

Call or write for free catalogue D. 
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THE 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


oP 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank VY, Chambers, publisher of the ‘‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,” in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, “‘The Commercial Photographer.’’ It is replete with 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat. puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.’’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’’ Since Hance’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
poorer hy in all its various phases. This new book by 

.. G. Rose will find’ a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
probably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
Mr. Rose. Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.’’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
photographer is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
done well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4)... Neyertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. : 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-seraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The ease] is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a_ number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and _ practice. The routine in a commercial photographer‘s 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on_the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘‘The 
British Journal of Photography’’ (London). 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial photography thus 
far published. It has the greater, merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
Yusely illustrated and the volume is well printed an 
substantially bound for service.—‘‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods, tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker. and describes every step, from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print, whether the latter be a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print, or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the, highest grade of 
coated paper, in_large, clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. _We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant, the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.’’ 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co., 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co., 510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 
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The Background and its Artistic Importance 
in Portraiture 


Undoubtedly the best school for the cul- 
ture of artistic taste to which the photog- 
rapher can go is the study of the old and 
new masters of painting, and especially in 
the department of portraiture. He who is 
anxious to advance that calling, whose aim 
is the development of a true and genuine 
feeling for art, will derive thence the greatest 
benefit. 

There he shall find examples glorious, not 
only in conception and lighting, but also 
beautiful in the harmonious relation of the 
different parts. 

If we examine carefully the paintings of 
the masters and analyze them, we shall see 
that one great factor, which contributes to 
their perfection, is the skill with which the 
background is adapted to the circumstances. 
A comparison of several such works will 
teach us that the background is differently 
conceived by each artist, either as a sur- 
rounding for the figure, whose limit is the 
frame of the picture, thus giving a certain 
relation to the figure or the figure alone be- 
ing emphasized and made the chief effect, 
the background being so quiet and unobtru- 
Sive as scarcely to call attention to itself. 
But even in the former case, the background 


must be so treated as not to be obtrusive, or 
in other words, to attract the attention to the 
detriment of the figure itself. 

Now, let us examine, in the first place, the 
conditions in which the background plays 
the part only of an accessory to the figure, 
the space in which it stands. 

Generally, to be effective in such cases, it 
must be of a dark color. It may be illumi- 
nated in the same way as the head itself is 
lighted, but must be softly gradated and not 
monotonously uniform—that is, light against 
light, dark against dark, but sometimes the 
opposite effect is pleasing, light upon dark 
and dark upon light. Contrast is thus pro- 
duced, which, if skillfully managed, pro- 
duces fine effect. The light parts of the face 
being thus brought out gives an atmosphere 
to the background. 

With half-length figures the use of a more 
varied background is admissible, but great 
taste is required in adapting it to the cir- 
cumstances. 

Where several figures are introduced the 
practice takes somewhat of the character of 
genre painting, and, of course, a considerable 
latitude is allowable in arrangement of the 
parts constituting the background. 
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This arrangement often occasions great 
dificulty, and demands much skill on the 
part of the photographer. A _ landscape 
background, for example, offers peculiar 
charms, and often sets off the figure or 
figures to good advantage, but the land- 
scape should not be obtrusive and introduced 
for its qualities “per se.” It must urge its 
claims to the attention of the spectator, or 
the whole effect of the picture is destroyed. 
We have two pictures dividing the interest. 

As soon as the contours of the scene come 
out too definitely, the charm of the whole is 
destroyed. 

Where artificial scenic backgrounds are 
employed, the painting is preferable when it 
is of a rather hazy character and retiring, so 
as to give aerial perspective and beautiful 
relief to the figure. Where a natural back- 
ground is part of the study, and natural 
background, let me say, frequently form 
excellent settings to portraiture, let the por- 
traitist remember that, however attractive 
the scene, he should not suffer himself to be 
enticed by its loveliness to neglect his figure 
or not give it pre-eminence. Where scenic 
backgrounds are employed, great care should 
be taken to secure correct proportions in the 
perspective, neither to have too great a 
distance represented nor too confined a per- 
spective. It is just the same want of har- 
mony which is encountered in a too exten- 
sive prospect in a scenic background which 
one meets with in photographic landscapes. 
In both cases too much is taken upon the 
limited area. 

The motive of the figure study is lost in 
the superabundance of detail which chal- 
lenges attention. Generally there is too 
much background, frequently there is only 
distance without a trace of middle or fore- 
ground, 

And this difficulty, from paucity of fore- 
ground, of making the figure in harmony 
with the background, cannot be overcome 
by introducing supplementary accessories, 
which are generally drafted into service for 
this purpose. Painted or carved accessories 
are only of value to the photographer of 
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artistic taste, when they can be used to carry 
out his ideas of composition in an intelli- 
gent way, that is, for example, it breaks up 
inartistic lines in the composition or parts 
which might otherwise be too prominent, 
and, therefore, obtrusive. We have recently — 
come to delight in the employment of naturals 
backgrounds for the settings to figure 
studies, especially since the modern method 
of brush development offers such great 
opportunity of skillfully subordinating the 
scenic background. 

It seems to me the new school misses a 
great opportunity in not preserving the 
proper relation of background and figure by 
greater emphasis of the figure by brush 
development. It is deplorable that the 
artists of this school do so persist in giving 
a uniform monotonous expression of dull- 
ness and lack lustre to the whole picture; a 
general flatness which destroys all harmony. 
Of the brush development, we undertook the 
making of some figure studies out of doors, 
and were delighted with the great control 
the method gave us in subordination as well 
as emphasis, even portions could be almost 
or entirely brought down to subjection and 
that soft atmospheric effect so desirable in a 
picture secured, while the figure itself could 
have that emphasis given it which all great 
painters of portraiture strive for. 

“Oh, it is an excellent method, this brush 
development, but most egregiously abused 
by the new school. Another kind of setting 
for a figure, and a very congruous one, 1s 
the representing of a room for a background. 
Such a surrounding is well adapted for 
groups, giving the impression that the per- 
sons represented are in their own homes. 

Here also artistic taste demands that the 
outlines should not be sharp, all sharpness 
of contour detracting from the figures, which 
ought to be the chief objects of interest. 
One thing is here to be observed, never let 
the lighting of the figures be strikingly dif- 
ferent from that of the surrounding objects. 

If under certain conditions a slight devia- 
tion in regard to the illumination of the 
figure is admissible in interior representa- 
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tions, in order, it may be, to better set off 
the figures, it must be remembered that 
under no circumstances, when the surround- 
ing is representative of a landscape, should 
the slightest deviation of lighting be in- 
dulged in, for the figures are supposed to be 
in the open air where the light uniformly 
illuminates scene and figures. 

The same rules are to be observed by the 
photographer as by the painter, but the con- 
ditions imposed upon the photographer are 
greater. The painter works with his hand 
and may control, by skillful management, 
the disposition of the light, but the photog- 
rapher must take the conditions as he finds 
them, and adapt his short-comings to the 
exigencies of the case. Therefore, he must 
exercise his artistic taste in the selection of 
suitable accessories to his figure. 

Although the photographer is thus limited 
and constrained in the use of the back- 
ground, nevertheless, in spite of the draw- 
backs and hinderances, he possesses means 
to produce beautiful results by proper adap- 
tation of the accessories which he must, of 
necessity, have in readiness for application 
to any particular case. A pleasing arrange- 
ment for background is the alcove, consisting 


of a dome-formed niche with semi-circular. 


wall, the variations in the curves causing a 
like variation in the lighting. 

In such an arrangement, it will be seen 
where the light falls the most, the contiguous 
shadows is also the deepest, so that the 
head of the sitter receives thereby just the 
opposite illumination to that of the back- 
ground. 

If such an apparatus be mounted on 
wheels, it may be easily pushed into any 
desired position, so that all sorts of artistic 
lightings are possible with it. 

It is well to have the various backgrounds 
so arranged as to be easily changed, and 
like the flies or side scenes in the theatre, 
they should be on castors. 


* 


“Officer, what is the prisoner charged with?” 
asked the Judge. 
—Boston Record. 


Cop—‘Mostly soda water, sir.” 
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Satisfied 
C. H. CLAUDY 

“We charged her eight dollars for the 
job. It cost us, before we finished, more 
than eight dollars in materials, and, if you 
add the time and overhead, I suppose we 
must have expended at least thirty-five 
dollars.” 

Thus a photographer of the city where 
I live, to me, talking of a very beautifully 
done miniature on porcelain. 

“Why did it cost you so much and you 
charge so little?” was, of course, my ques- 
tion. 

Well) wemmadesicuatiespricaso:  cioht 
dollars in the beginning. But we were not 
able to satisfy her. The first paint was too 
light, and the second too dark, to suit her. 
ly don't say Sites wast (rio teens tt 
least, I didn’t tell her she was cranky to 
the point of foolishness. If I do a job at 
all, I want to do it to the satisfaction of 
the customer. The third print was right. 
But we had to telegraph for plates, and, 
by the time they came, and we had paid 
express charges and done the work three 
times, we were out of pocket.” 

“Didsyountellsnemicas 

“Certainly not. We thanked her just the 
same as if her eight dollars had been all 
profit. We sent her away perfectly satis- 
fied of several things—that she is a com- 
petent critic of miniatures, that we do good 
work and that we spare no trouble to 
please. She will come back and her friends 
will come to us. If we had told her how 
much money we had lost on her job, we 
would have made her feel uncomfortable. 
Customers won’t deal with a house where 
they have been uncomfortable. We just 
swallowed our loss and_ said nothing 

and saved a good friend to the 
firm.” 

That photographer, in the 
opinion of the present scribe, has an ex- 
cellent reason for being the huge success 
he is. The present scribe knew him when 
his equipment consisted of a dark-room 
and a Graflex camera. Now he has a big 


humble 
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studio, rents a large building entire (sub- 
renting the extra store in it), carries a 
large force and does a huge business. 
Part of it, of course, is because he does 
the very finest sort of work. The other 
part is because he knows enough of the 
psychology of the customer to realize that 
satisfaction is not always in the work, but 
in the mental atmosphere surrounding the 
doing of the work. 

The present scribe is minded of a little 
experience of his own, bearing on just this 
point. Since prohibition became _ ineffec- 
tive but troublesome, present scribe, like 
other benighted sons of this drinkless 
Sahara, had occasionally to wet his whistle 
with a glass of soda. His particular tip- 
ple is a chocolate milk shake, made with 
ice cream and one of those electric stir- 
ring machines, which always seem as if 
they were going to spill it all over the place 
but don’t. 

In this particular drug store hangs a sign, 
which is to the effect that the management 
is very anxious to have the customer have 
his drink just as he wants it, and that, if it 
isn’t right, the dispenser will make it again, 
and yet again, and that any discourtesy 
should be reported, etc. 

Asking for one of these stomach-killing 
messes, the present scribe was served by a 
young man who, it developed, was the night 
manager of the store. But he didn’t know 
how to make the drink, and when he set it 
on the counter it wasn’t at all what was ex- 
pected. Whereupon the present scribe 
pointed to the sign and asked to have it re- 
made and made right. The young man 
threw the drink away, and began to argue 
the matter. He wasn’t a trained soda clerk, 
but he knew a milk shake when he saw one. 
That one was all right. The present scribe 
was evidently a crank. They couldn’t make 
any money that way and so on. 

Well, the drink was finally forthcoming, 
and one peeved customer left, determined 
that wherever and whatever he drank he 
wouldn’t drink any milk shakes there again. 

Now, that one milk shake wouldn’t have 
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made the fortune of the store. But neither 
would the ten cents, it might have cost the 
store, have broken it, and a smile and a 
pleasant word would probably have meant 
several dollars during the year. This store 
had a sign which was meaningless, to men 
who found them in the situation described. 
It was meaningless because the employees 
of the store didn’t abide by it. And it cost 
them money. 

It costs any business man money to offend 
a customer. Not for nothing has it been 
said, “The customer is always right.” You 
know, as all business men know, that the 
customer is wrong most of the time in a 
dispute. But it doesn’t pay to say so, act 
so. Better far to lose money and keep a 
friend than keep the money and lose the 
friend. A lost friend is not only a lost 
asset, but it loses other friends. Saved 
money grows very slowly. Saved friends 
grow rapidly. 

There is here no contention that any pho- 
tographer should set himself up as a mark 
to shoot at, by customer willing to “do” him. 
There are custoniers who are better offended 
than pleased. But they are few and far 
between. The average customer with a 
grievance is the most important person in 
your establishment nothing you 
can do, no money you can spend, up to ten, 
even a hundred times the value of your 
profit, is too much to do and spend to make 
that customer a happy, satisfied, contented 
customer. Of course, a photographic busi- 
ness conducted solely for the immediate 
present and with transients who are never 
expected to come back, does not need such 
careful attention to the making and keeping 
of friends. But there are few such photo- 
graphic businesses. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred photographic establishments depend 
upon customers to make customers, and 
friends to make friends. These friends can 
only be made and kept by making the cus- 
tomer satisfied, even if it takes a dozen, in- 
stead of three trials, and cost a hundred 
dollars for an eight-dollar charge instead of 
thirty-five. 
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Gerhard Sisters 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Any good photographer can make good 
photographs. But only a good business can 
make good photographs and good friends at 
the same time thus making the 
outgo of the one continuous with the influx 
of the other. 


Texture and Retouching 


The lens is a force in the correct rendition 
of texture. The painter declares it does so 
with a vengeance, often to the detriment of 
the picture, and even the photo-pictorialist 
has to admit that, sometimes, it is most 
annoyingly obtrusive. 

In painting it is impossible to imitate 
nature’s textures directly, so that the artist 
Bageefecourse {0 various expeédients of 
scrimbling, glazing and leading-up of color 
to get an approximate resemblance to the 
actual thing, and, besides, he has to con- 
dition the distance at which his picture 1s to 
be viewed so as not to give away the sub- 
terfuge. 

Let us here confine our attention to the 
portrait and its rendering of flesh values. 
The ordinary plate is not capable of truly 
translating the tone values of nature’s color- 
ing. You know how it behaves when called 
upon to reproduce yellow and red, and how 
much better the orthochromatic plate 
responds, 

In the human face there is always a 
mixture of more or less yellow and red, 
with the pearly tints of the skin. 

Even in the most delicate complexions, 
where non-actinic colors may be in the 
minimum, the perversity of the ordinary 
plate will intensify what the artist after tone 
flesh values wants to arrest. 

Nevertheless, professional photographers 
prefer the ordinary plate for portraiture and 
obviate its defect by calling upon the re- 
toucher to correct the false registration of 
light and shade. 

Retouching is perfectly legitimate. No 
first-class photographer would dare to send 
out the portrait before the artist has put his 
softening touch upon it. 

But, too often, the inconsiderate wielder 
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of the lead makes havoc by obliterating all 
the texture which the pencil of light 
hindered, though it is by photography, 
artistically registered. 

Its abuse, to be sure, is not flagrant, as in 
days gone by, when every face was treated 
with an elaborately worked-up eggshell 
structure, Yet, one mustecall! to mind, or 
even now come upon the marble or plaster- 
like heads which some of our first-class 
portraitists exhibit, as they imagine, for the 
delectation of the artist. Heads utterly 
devoid of gradation and made still more 
objectionable by being set in drapery which 
has escaped the retoucher and so left that 
it shows with glaring accuracy the very 
threads of the fabric. : 

Retouching ought to be looked on only as 
an accessory—the means to an end, not the 
end in itself. With proper illumination, it 
may be considerably discounted and the face 
value of the portrait maintained. 

The practice should be to tamper as little 
as possible with what the illumination gives, 
and you will find that if you have carefully 
and feelingly considered the lighting of the 
head, little interference is necessary. Mend 
defects, tone down nature’s flaws (moles, 
freckles, etc.). Match with the graver what 
the pencil of light gives; and, above all, give 
the portrait a full exposure. 

The development comes in, to be sure, for 
its share in the getting of good flesh values. 
But, on general principles, the photographer 
who artistically disposes the illumination, 1s 
not likely to mar things by carelessness or 
ignorance in the method of development. 

One prime destroyer of natural texture, 
quite as dangerous as the  retoucher’s 
pencil indiscriminately applied, is the re- 
flector, or rather, the misuse of this acces- 
sory to portraiture. 

Most photographers think that the re- 
flecting screen is an indispensable appliance, 
a constant factor for good work. 

Of course, there are times, when the re- 
flector is indispensable, but it makes one 
wonder, at times, to see the mechanical way 
in which the portraitist who has spent much 
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pains in illuminating the head, securing a 
charming presentation of the half-tones in 
the shadowed side of the face, wheel into 
position the reflecting screen, unconscious 
how the ingress of the thrown light destroys 
the translucency in shadows. 

Habit has much to do with photographic 
practice, and there is such a fear that per- 
haps the shadow side may put the head in 
too strong contrast. 

Where there is danger of violent contrast 
and exaggeration of defects, or where the 
texture shows up too pronouncedly, as 
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might happen with a badly managed side 
light ; or when the illumination comes in too 
much from behind, and the relief is un- 
pleasant, the reflector is a most valuable 
remedial agent, but have a care in estimating 
its distance. 

Some successful portraitists use the screen 
only as a last resort. They prefer manipu- 
lating with the curtains. There is always a 
medium ground whereon good art stands, 
and if there is any leaning to one side or the 
other, let it be in favor of delicate grada- 
tion in detail, rather than to a broad effect. 


Dark-Room ‘Tips 


THE LATE H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S. 


[ do not intend to go into the matter of 
technical tips, which I have previously dis- 
cussed, but rather I hope to be able to point 
out how several little and apparently quite 
minor matters can, at a very small expense, 
and with the expenditure of a little time, 
be adopted in any dark-room that will, if 
effected, prove a real help in the smooth 
working of such a room. 

It has been more the rule than the excep- 
tion for the dark-room to be one of the 
worst designed and worst kept rooms on the 
premises in many establishments, and in the 
old days, especially, very little attention was 
paid to the fitting up of such a room, pro- 
vided that it was more or less light tight, 
and this usually involved it being pretty 
nearly air tight as well. 

Of late years there has been more ten- 
dency to improve the working conditions in 
photographic establishments and the dark- 
room has come in for something of _its 
share, and now, when so much of the print- 
ing is done upon some of the newer and 
high-grade development papers, it has be- 
come more and more important that the 
dark-room should be made _ convenient, 
because 1n many establishments the same 
room, which was formerly only used for the 
development of plates, has been put into 
general use as the chief printing room, as 
in so many cases P. O. P., platinum and 


carbon have been discarded in place of 
developing papers. 

It cannot be denied that, wherever possi- 
ble, a separate room should be made or used 
as a paper printing dark-room apart from 
the dark-room proper, where the develop- 
ing of plates is carried on, but as both these 
processes have a good deal in common, and 
if the proper arrangements be made before 
hand, it is quite possible to utilize one and 
the same room for both. 

It is only natural that where the conditions 
are favorable, workers will adapt one room 
for the two jobs unless the business is large 
enough to warrant the building of a new 
room. 

There are, however, a few special points 
that will bear consideration and will repay 
attention in the fitting and arrangement of 
this room. 

In the first place, provision should be made 
for properly ventilating the room, as a con- 
siderable amount of time will be spent in it, 
even more than used to be when only plate 
developing was done there, and although it 
may not be noticeable, because of the gradual 
way it comes on, yet any long period spent 
in such a room tends to bring on slight or 
sometimes severe headaches, and even if it 
does not actually do this, it certainly is con- — 
ducive to ill health, and one cannot do the 
best work under such conditions. 
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Gerhard Sisters 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Home Portrait’’ Charles H. Davis 
New York 
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Secondly, some proper provision should 
be made to warm the room in winter months, 
so that the worker can be in comfort. 

I have actually worked in some dark- 
rooms in the winter when it was so cold that 
even though | was doing work in my own 
interests, I was greatly tempted not to 
handle the water more than [| could possibly 
help, so that in such a room there is good 
reason to excuse an assistant who shirks the 
fixing and washing, because of the cold. 

It is well known, too, that several develop- 
ing solutions will not work properly unless 
a certain temperature is maintained. 

The water supply should not only be 
ample for all ordinary needs, but the taps 
should be placed in such positions as are 
most useful, and these positions will, of 
course, depend upon the local circumstances. 

Because of these local conditions I cannot 
make any hard-and-fast suggestions, but | 
have in mind two-instances of the wrong 
way to place the taps; in the first case the 
taps were all placed so low down that it was 
impossible to fill a large bottle under any of 
them, and although this caused a lot of in- 
convenience, yet it was a matter of some 
years before a man was called in to alter 
these badly placed taps. 

In the second case which [ have in mind, 
there was a good large sink, but only one 
tap fitted over it, about in the center, so that 
as often as not, when it was desired to get 
some water, it was necessary to hold the 
bottle or graduate right over the dish in use 
at the time, with the risk of spilling some 
water into the dish. 

The sinks and the taps, then, should be so 
arranged as to avoid similar troubles to 
these, and when the room is to be used for 
developing D. O. P. paper, the sink should 
be as large as possible, so that the developing 
dish, the fixing dish, and one or two wash- 
ing dishes can all be in use at one time. 

There should be no need to have to stand 
any dish outside the sink, so that in pass- 
ing prints from one dish to another, water 
will be spilled over the floor. 

If it is not possible to accommodate all the 
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dishes in one sink, then in most dark-rooms 
it should be possible to arrange to place a 
new sink at right angles to the present one, 
where the washing can be done. 

This is the arrangement which I have in 
use here, and I also have my dark-room 
window across the corner of the sink instead 
of right in the center, and this simple 
arrangement means that I am not con- 
tinually staring at the bright light of the 
window, ; 

At the right hand end of the main sink 
stands the developing dish at such a height 
as to be comfortable for work, and next to 
this, further to the left, is the fixing dish at 
a little lower height, so that there is less risk 
of splashing hypo into the developer, and, 
then, next to this comes the washing dish, 
which consists of a separate small sink 
standing in the larger sink and fitted with a 
running water supply and an overflow. 

In this way the work proceeds in a direct 
order round the room and there is no need 
to have to pass any print over another dish, 
and one man standing at the sink can easily 
control the developing, fixing, and first- 
safety washing, until the whole batch are 
ready for being properly re-fixed and hand 
washed after being printed. 

If a large batch is being made, then I like 
to arrange that two people shall do the work, 
one doing nothing but making the exposures 
while the other one does the developing. 

In this way time is saved, as the developer 
can go on quietly developing each dozen as 
they are passed to him by the exposer, and, 
at the same time, he can develop the trials 
of each fresh negative, letting the exposer 
know how they are coming up and what is 
the correct exposure. 

Although not exactly necessary, it is 
better for both these workers to know the 
printing qualities of negatives and the 
various different grades of paper in use, yet 
the actual exposing can be done by an in- 
experienced worker, while the experienced 
man who is developing, glances at each nega- 
tive and states what exposure will be 
required. 
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If working single handed, then the better 
plan is to make a trial of each negative, and 
properly develop it, and, then, when the 
correct exposure is found, make the whole 
dozen prints and place them in a box to be 
developed later on. 

When the whole of the day’s work has 
been exposed, then the developer can take 
the whole batch and develop them, passing 
them along to the assistant to keep them 
moving in the hypo till they are all done. 

Care should be taken to see that enough 
developing solution is made up to last for 
the whole batch, so that one does not run 
short and have to make fresh solution up in 
the middle of a batch. 

By having fairly large dishes for the 
developer and hypo, several prints can be 
manipulated at once, and a little practice will 
enable one to keep, say, ten to twenty prints 
(about 10 x 12), going at the same time. 


Direct Mail Advertising 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

There is no more certain way of getting 
advertising right into the hands of possible 
patrons than mailing it to them. It costs 
more to reach a hundred or a thousand 
people in this way than through newspaper 
advertising, but the impression created 1s 
more lasting and influential. Of course your 
direct mail advertising needs to be as high- 
class as you can make it, because it stands 
for your studio in the eyes of each recipient. 
Just as you would not send out a rough, 
untidy looking personal representative to 
solicit orders or to collect bills, so you ought 
not to send out by mail any advertising 
matter that lacks in quality. 

In no advertising does typographical and 
mechanical appearance count for more than 
in that of a photographic studio. You are 
appealing to the best class of people and 
they are the ones whose patronage you are 
most anxious to get. Such people will not 
be interested by cheap advertising or by 
that which has no style or “class.” The 
mailed advertisement comes right to the 
prospective patron from your studio. It 
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represents the studio and the studio 1s going 
to be judged by that piece of publicity. 

In all cases the advertisement you mail 
should be the best the studio can afford to 
send. Good advertising pays well, and, in 
your business, poor advertising will not pay 
at all, unless you may be operating a very 
cheap type of studio. Naturally the best 
advertisement that could be sent would be a 
high-class personal typewritten letter on 
good stationery. This is out of the question 
for a list of any size, so you have to come as 
close to that quality as you can on a quantity 
basis. You can engage a stenographer to get 
out letters for you or you can have them 
printed, or you can purchase a duplicating 
device of some sort and make your own 
form letters. Whatever plan you follow, 
don’t send out a cheap looking letter or it 
will stamp you as a cheap photographer and 
you will keep away the best class of trade. 

Circular letters should be right to the 
point with no surplus talk and no waste 
language. You should write and rewrite 
your original until it cannot be further im- 
proved. The more care, the better result 

Begin such a letter with “You” rather 
than with “We” or “I.” The recipient is 
thinking about himself, not about you and 
your interests. Begin with “You” and use 
the second pronoun freely all the way 
through the letter. When you start off with 
the other fellow’s end of it, you get him to 
reading before he knows it, and the letter 
must be read or it is thrown away. You 
get no results from letters or other adver- 
tisements not read. 

Don’t begin with an apology; don’t “Beg 
your attention for a moment,” or say “We 
are going to tell you.” Just start right in 
and tell it, first of all making sure that you 
have something of interest to tell. 


* 


A New England teacher avers that the sub- 
joined is an actual composition on Longfellow, 
the poet, composed by a fourteen-year-old pupil: 

“Henry W. Longfellow was born in Portland, 
Me., while his parents were traveling in Europe. 
He had many fast friends, among whom the fast- 
est were Phoebe and Alice Cary.” 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


and write on one side of the paper only.) 


Patent Credit Systems as Evidence in Suits on 
Book Accounts 


A subscriber writes us as follows: 

As we have recently installed a 
patented register for credit accounts, 
will you kindly advise us in case of 
fire whether we could collect accounts 
by merely having a balance brought 
forward on the last purchase a cus- 
tomer had made? 

We have taken the matter up 
with the register company and 
have answered it as best we can. 
Undoubtedly, you have the infor- 
mation along these points. There 
are other systems than this par- 
ticular one in which the same 
question will arise and we believe 
Beeeenectal article covering this 
matter will be of much interest. 

This subject assumes some importance 
when it is remembered that there are a 
great many of these patented systems for 
keeping tradesmen’s accounts by various 
easy and labor-saving methods, and that 
new ones are being introduced every year. 
My understanding is that most of them, if 
not all, aim to keep always under the user’s 
eye, the balance owed by the customer. In 
other words, where a given customer owes 
$75 and pays $50 on account, the credit 
system will show an item of “balance $25,” 
and itemize only the goods currently pur- 
chased until they are also in part paid for, 
leaving another balance, which is carried 
forward in the same way. 

This correspondent’s query, as I interpret 
it, assumes a case where all itemized ac- 
counts previous to the last balance were 
destroyed by fire. Imagine for illustration 
the account of William Jones, which after 


the fire would stand as follows: “Balance 
$25,” followed by items of other goods pur- 
chased since the $25 balance was struck. 
If it became necessary to sue William Jones 
on his account, could the $25 item be proven 
simply by showing it on the books in that 
form? 

I am very clear that it could not be, and 
in this connection I may be able to say 
something useful as to proving claims on 
book accounts in court. Let us assume 
that A, a merchant—wholesale or retail, it 
makes no difference—brings suit against B, 
a customer. The suit is to recover what B 
owes for goods sold and delivered, and 
there are no complications. A has two 
ways of proving his claim in court. He 
can either offer his book of original entries 
in evidence, or he can go on the stand, or 
put his clerk on, to swear that certain 
goods, at certain prices, were ordered by 
the defendant and delivered to him. 

The first plan is the one invariably fol- 
lowed when it can be, for it saves a great 
deal of trouble. Under the law a book of 
original entries proves itself. It is the first 
book in which the merchant sets down the 
items in detail, and is supposed to furnish 
in itself a complete history of the transac- 
tions—the customer’s name, the dates of 
sale, the items and the prices. All these 
details must be present or the book cannot 
be used. The goods sold must be itemized 
to the last detail; lumping several charges 
under “Merchandise” is not enough. 

If the book is thus complete, it is all that 
is needed to prove the case. It is not even 
necessary to prove that the goods were 
ordered or delivered; the law assumes that 
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THE LIGHT THAT TURNS 
NIGHT INTO DAY 


The famous PROSCH SUNLITE FLASH 
POWDER will assure you in making every 
flashlight negative a perfect one. It never 
fails to turn night into day and get the 
desired expression and pose even of the 
most active subject. 

Half ounce bottle, $ .45 

Two ounce bottle, $1.50 


Send for full description of Prosch Smokeless Flash 
Bags, Hand Flash Lamps and Brieloff Studio Lamps 
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Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
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Our graduates earn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist 
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easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 
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they were from the presence of the account 
on the merchant’s books. 

After the book is offered in evidence, the 
plaintiff can rest his case, and if there is no 
defense, he will be given judgment. Of 
course the defendant, after the book is in 
evidence and the plaintiff's case 1s complete, 
can offer any defense he has. 

Now suppose the book of original entries 
is lost or for any other reason has not been 
properly kept or is unavailable. The case 
might still be proven, but the process would 
be lengthy and laborious, and the merchant 
would be fortunate if he was able to prove 
it at all. Suppose A, the plaintiff, was 
suing B for a total of $200, made up of 
small items running over a considerable 
period. Somebody would have to go on the 
stand and swear that on a certain day B 
ordered this, and on another day he ordered 
that. That all the items were delivered to 
him, and that the prices were so much. In 
other words, A would have to prove every 
step of the transaction—the contract or 
order, the date, the goods ordered, the 
prices and the delivery. He need not do 
it from memory, which would of course 
be impossible, but he will be permitted to 
refresh his memory from any record or 
memorandum made at or about the time 
of sale, although this record may not be 
complete enough to have been admitted as 
a book of original entry. 

It can easily be seen that the merchant 
without a book of original entry is going 
to have a hard time proving his case in 
court, and time after time I have seen just 
claims of this sort thrown out because the 
plaintiff was unable to prove them at all. 
Neither he nor any employee had any ac- 
curate recollection of the transactions, and 
there was no detailed record of it from 
which he could post himself. This condi- 
tion often arises with merchants whose 
careless habit it is to make the only item- 
ized record of a sale in the customer’s pass 
book, and to then give the pass book to the 
customer. In order to guard against emer- 


-gencies, a merchant should always have a 
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Sts a far cry fi rom pottery 
to photography !.--- 


In the little shop of his father, the famous. potter, Thomas Wedgewood 
acquired an appreciation of art. At odd moments he studied the meagre 
developments in the art of photography and experimented with the action 
of light upon the silver salts. 


The application of this knowledge to the actual making of a photo- 
graphic image upon a sheet of paper is attributed to Wedgewood, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. While his pictures were not perma- 
nent and his dreams of ultimate success likewise faded, his discoveries served 


as a basis for the high development of photographic papers of the present day. 


Among these, HALOID Photographic Papers are conspicuous for their fine 
gradation, their unvarying uniformity and dependability. In a modern 
factory, serving the daily requirements of thousands of discriminating 
photographers, HALOID Papers are made for the finest work in portraiture, 
enlarging, finishing and the various commercial uses. 


Send for descriptive booklet 


New York Office : l h H A | Ouse. (Gi Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. e 0. 68 W. Washington St. 


ROCHESTER °. NEW YORK 
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Bausch & Lomb 
‘Tessar Lenses 


FOR 
STUDIO 
WORK 


pes Tessar lenses, in their 
larger sizes, more than fulfill 
all the requirements for high 
grade studio lenses. | 


Tessar Ic is furnished with a lens 
hood, which can be removed if desired. 
Combining extreme covering power 
with the greatest practical speed, this 
lens is the best possible selection for 
the portrait photographer, for use both 
in the studio and for home portraiture. 


Series IIb Tessar, from No. 8 up, is 
particularly adapted for group work, 
due to its depth of focus. It may also 
be used for portraiture, being espec- 
ially suited, in the longer focal lengths, 
for large heads. While it is as high 
grade a lens in workmanship as the 
Series Ic, its lower speed makes it 
somewhat less expensive. 


Every photographer who desires the 
best in studio equipment should be 
supplied with one or more Tessars. 
Our new, illustrated Photographic 
Lens Catalog will be sent on request. 


Bausch-£9 lomb Optical ©. 


632 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Lanterns (Balopticons), Photographic and Ophthalmic 
Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun- 
Sights, Searchlight Projectors and other High-Grade 
Optical Products. 
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detailed record of his sales in his own pos- 
session. First, however, he should see to 
it that his book of original entries is kept 
in such a condition that it can be used as 
evidence of claim. 

Now to apply these rules to the question 
asked by the correspondent. Obviously a 
record of ‘Balance $25” could not be intro- 
duced in evidence under the original entry 
rule, because it is not complete. It could 
not possibly prove itself. On the other 
hand it might still be possible to prove the 
$25 item, but as I have explained, it could 
only be done by putting somebody on the 
stand who could swear in fullest detail to 
what goods the $25 balance included. The 
chance is that after a fire@this =evidenge 
might not be producible, for certainly no- 
body would have any clear recollection in 
the matter, and all documentary evidence 
might be destroyed. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Marginal Definition 


The most noteworthy difference between 
the older types of lens and the modern anas- 
tigmats is to be found in the character of 
the definition at a considerable distance 
from the center of the field. In the former 
the definition falls off more or less rapidly, 
the degree being dependent upon the con- 
struction. Portrait lenses, of the Petzval 
form, show this in the most pronounced 
manner; rectilinear lenses less, according 
to their aperture, and triple lenses least of 
all. With anastigmats, the definition is 
practically perfect at full aperture over the 
whole of the plate which the lens is designed 
to cover, in some cases even to the extreme 
edge of the circle of illumination, although 
this excellence is not always to be found 
with the ultra-rapid types, which are more 
particularly intended for portraiture and 
have the area of uniform definition limited 
to the largest plate for which a lens of given 
focal length should properly be used. 

Poor definitions at the margin of the field 
is usually due to one, or both, of two causes, 
curvature of field and astigmatism, and it is 
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Which Plate Should You Use? 


Photographers are exacting in their demands of plates. In order to produce 
the best work, they must have a plate especially designed to meet their 


individual needs. 


SPECIAL “XX” 
SPECIAL 


Your plate is listed below: 


An extra fast Portrait or speed plate. 
An all-around Studio plate. 


For Landscape and Copying. 
A fast plate for Postal work. 


COMMERCIAL 


COLORNON 
CONTRAST LANTERN SLIDE. Producing brilliant Lantern Slides. 


PAN ORTHO 


- For Commercial photography. 
A Color plate rendering Orthochromatic values. 


A Tri-Color, or Pan Chromatic plate. 


For all Commercial Process work. 

An X-Ray plate of the highest radiographic quality. 
A Double Coated plate eliminating Halation. 

A perfect double coated Pan Ortho plate. 


Order from your dealer—today. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


very desirable that those using the older 
types of lenses should know to which of 
these it is to be attributed, since this knowl- 
edge will materially assist in getting the best 
results out of any particular instrument. 
Testing for these faults is not a difficult 
operation, but a few precautions are neces- 
sary if reliable results are to be obtained. 
In the first place, the front and back of the 
camera should be absolutely parallel and 
preferably at right angles to the base-board, 
these conditions being easily obtained by 
means of a right-angled set square and an 
ordinary rule. Next, the chart used for 
testing should be of a large size, so that the 
lens may be tested at the camera extension 
at which it will ordinarily be used. A small 
chart and a near viewpoint tend to give an 
unduly favorable effect, owing to the tempo- 
rary increase in focal length. Lastly, the 
test chart should be erected at right angles 
to the axis of the lens, which should, if 
possible, be opposite its center. A service- 
able test chart may be made of the adver- 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


tisement pages of a well-printed newspaper, 
and should measure, at least, six feet square, 
presuming that the lens is to be tested for 
portraiture or outside work and not for 
copying. 
Having made these preparations, the 
image should be carefully focused at its full 
aperture, using a magnifier, upon the center 
of the ground-glass, and the difference in 
sharpness between this point and the margin 
of the field noted. The next step is to focus 
the margin as sharply as possible. In most 
cases it will be found that absolute sharp- 
ness cannot be obtained. The best obtain- 
able definition is somewhat confused, and 
the lines and shape of the letters are some- 
what distorted, becoming longer or broader 
as the back is moved to and fro. This indi- 
cates astigmatism, and although it can be 
reduced by using a smaller aperture, it 
cannot be altogether eliminated. It is useful 
at this stage to re-focus upon a point mid- 
way between the center and the edge of the 
field to be covered, and to reduce the aper- 
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Send for free literature or 25 cents 
for sample print in oil. 
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GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
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rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 
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ture until the definition is sufficiently good 
for the purpose in hand, noting the size of 
the opening for future use. In portraiture, 
the area to be covered by the figure has only 
to be considered, the definition of the back- 
ground being less, important. 

If it be found that, using the full aper- 
ture, the margins of the working field can 
be focused nearly as sharply as the center, 
this indicates curvature of field, and such 
lenses are in certain conditions superior to 
anastigmats for portrait work. For ex- 
ample, with such a lens the head, hands and 
knees of a sitting figure will be sharply de- 
fined without reducing the aperture or em- 
ploying the swing back, but, on the other 
hand, the definition of a standing figure will 
be uneven, it being impossible to secure 
sharpness of the head, waist and feet with- 
out considerable stopping down. As a rule, 
lenses in which astigmatism is present, have 
a flatter field than those in which curvature 
alone exists. The separation between the 
front and back combinations has a con- 
siderable effect in controlling these aberra- 
tions, a short tube giving rise to curvature, 
while a longer one introduces astigmatism. 
One or two French opticians have made 
portrait lenses with an adjustable tube 
length, so that either quality could be pro- 
duced at will. 

What is often called marginal distortion, 
as shown in the broadening of faces in flash- 
light groups and the elongating of articles 
of furniture in wide-angle interiors, is not 
due to the lens, but to the choice of too near 
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| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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a viewpoint, thereby causing exaggerated 
perspective. This is readily demonstrated 
by a simple diagram, which is to be found in 
most books on photographic optics, but it is 
sufficient here to state the fact, so that the 
novice may not waste money in attempting 
to secure a lens which will include a very 
wide angle and at the same time give agree- 
able perspective. 

It may be interesting to note that from 
time to time attempts have been made by 
employing curved plates, either of spherical 
or cylindrical form, to accommodate the 
curved field of the older lenses, but the 
mechanical difficulties of coating and print- 
ing have prevented their general adoption. 
It is possible, however, that something 
might be devised that would enable the 
flexible films now on the market to be curved 
in the slide, to the benefit of marginal 
definition.— British Journal of Photography. 
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Don’t Blame Me 


Oh! Pheebe, my dearest, you made me so sad: 

Your remarks were so rude and so terse. 

The portrait I took of you wasn’t so bad, 

And I’m sure that it could have been worse. 

Pll own that you look rather washed out and 
pale, 

And the print is too muddy and flat 

Through over-exposure: but why should you rail? 

You really can’t blame me for that. 


Pll freely allow that your mouth is oblique, 

And that Cupid has straightened his bow, 

But as I’ve retouched it for more than a week, 
Pll admit that it shouldn’t be. so. 

You say that I’ve placed a great cast in one eye 
And you look like a hypnotized cat; 

But as the knife slipped on my very first try, 
You really can’t blame me for that. 


The contour, you say, of your face is all wrong, 
And I’ve made you come out like a freak. 

I'm willing to own that your jaw seems too long, 
But I’m sure it is just like your cheek, 

You state that your ears are projecting too far, 
That your nose looks too bulbous and fat: 

But if you don’t look like a Cinema Star, 

You really can’t blame me for that. 


_—P. A. M. in the Amateur Photographer and 
Photography. 
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91 Barclay Street j New York 


EVERY BUSINESS 
HOUSE IN YOUR CITY 


can profitably use photo- 
graphs of their establish- 
ments, equipment and 
products. 


You can easily and 
quickly make these pho- 
tographs with 


Victor Portable 
Flash Bags 


Their large front insures 
perfect diffusion and soft 
lightings. Flash pan 
operates from exterior of 
bag, and may be loaded 
and reloaded without any 
smoke escaping, 
Furnished with either 
cap or electric ignition. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


J. Ho: SMITH & SONS CO. 


3544 COTTAGE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO 
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“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER : 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
oie of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Photographs for Effective 
Advertising 


For the purposes of advertising copy for tech- 
nical publications, photographs provide, as a 
general rule, much more effective illustration than 
drawings. A photograph carries the conviction 
of actuality which cannot possibly be imparted by 
a drawing, no matter how clever and pleasing it 
may be in execution. Perhaps the most effective 
type of advertising illustration to be found in 
technical publications, and, therefore, the type 
most frequently resorted to by advertisers, is the 
installation photograph. 

Installation photographs, however, to provide 
their maximum effectiveness, should be very care- 
fully taken. Usually a photographer needs a little 
training and experience before he is capable of 
taking really good installation photographs for 
technical advertising. In sending out orders for 
photographs, very explicit and careful instruc- 
tions must be given any photographer not special- 
izing on commercial and industrial work. Many 
small centers do not have commercial photog- 
raphers and orders for photographs must be sent 
to the gallery, or studio man, nearest the point 
where the photographs are to be taken. Usually 
this man, unless he is given definite instructions, 
will yield to his artistic sense and secure photo- 
graphs which have little to commend them for 
advertising purposes. 

Frequently in taking interior photographs of a 
machine or battery of machines in operation the 
inexperienced photographer will permit the men 
to look at the camera or pose in various attitudes 
of suspended activity. An experienced industrial 
or commercial photographer, in taking this sort 
of photograph, will make it a definite point to 
see that no one in the picture looks at the camera 
and that everybody stays engaged in his regular 
work, or if the machines are to be stopped for 
the sake of getting a sharper view, he sees to it 
that every man remains in the same attitude as 
though his machine were in actual operation. 

In taking close-ups of a machine in operation 
care should be taken to place the camera so that 
the operating action of the machine will be indi- 
cated to the best possible advantage. Pictures 
portraying the operation of a machine should 
invariably be taken from the operator’s side of the 
machine. Unless there is some special reason 
why a photograph should be taken from above a 
machine, it is better to have the camera a little 
bit low if anything. Pictures taken from too high 
up have a tendency to dwarf the object photo- 
graphed and make it look insignificant. 

It is well to remember that in operation or in- 
stallation photographs, too little retouching 1s 
preferable to too much. Extensive retouching of 
action photographs is very likely to destroy the 
impression of absolute genuineness. Just enough 
retouching to insure good definition is all that is 
desirable for technical advertisements.—Class. 
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To Remedy Hardness 


Hardness, or violent contrast in the picture, is 
naturally repugnant to artistic taste, and the cul- 
tured photographer always prefers a rather thin 
and harmonious disposed negative to one con- 
trasting in lights and shadows. Proper exposure, 
with judicious development, is, of course, the 
most reasonable way to secure this desired soft- 
ness in the negative. But we are all liable to 
lapses of judgment, and then we look for a 
remedy. 

The usual methods of reduction are open to 
serious objection, but we are glad to say that 
a plan suggested by Dr. Hauberrisser, which we 
found published in Photo Mittheilungen, enables 
us to convert a disagreeably harsh one into one 
which will yield rich, soft prints. We publish 
the method for the benefit of our readers. 

Dr. WHauberrisser, after many experiments, 
found the following way most excellent: 

The negative is placed in a bath composed of— 


Saturate solution of potassium bi- 


ETN Ge Bt Ns ceascth ca D hee tae's 10s¢.ctm 
SOM to sk es nsw ales LOOve-ém: 
BUI OCIOtIC ACIA . os... eee tess ci 


maesitetsuse over 3 c.ct. of acid; as it has a 
tendency to loosen the film. Let the negative 
lie in this bath for ten or fifteen minutes. You 
will notice the effect by observing the image come 
through the back of the film. 

Now take it under subdued light and wash 
all the bichromate from the film (until the water 
ceases to be discolored). Now redevelop in the 


following: 
Sodium sulphite, granulated ..... 2 grams 
Re, a 14 grams 
ge 2 le re 100 c.cm 
NG Sn 100 c.cm. 


Dissolve the sulphite first in the water, then 
put in the amidol, then add a little at a time of 
the alcohol, shaking the vessel with each addi- 
tion. Let the solution stand till the sediment, if 
any, settles, then pour off the clear liquid. 

Use fresh developer with each plate; so it is 
well not to use more of it than necessary for the 
plates; sufficient, however, to well cover it. The 
strengthening is soon apparent, then wash well 
the plate and let it dry. The author remarks 
that the process works well only with glass 
plates. 
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Hammer Plates 


have won first place through purity 
of chemicals, perfection of manufac- 
turing methods, and rigid inspection 
of output. They hold their suprem- 
acy through merit alone. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


MT HAMMER DRY PLATE COS 
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HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


oP 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

Itisa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architéct, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a_com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank V. Chambers, publisher of the ‘‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, ““‘The Commercial Photographer.”’ It is replete with 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat, puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.’’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’? Since Hance’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’? went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
puoteere pny in all its various phases. This new book by 

.. G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man_ can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
probably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
Mr. Rose. Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.”’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
photographer is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
done well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and _ pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4)... Nevertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. ‘ 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of. small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a_ number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and _ practice, The routine in a commercial photographer‘s 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘‘The 
British Journal of Photography’’ (London). 3 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial photography thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to Jist the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
Tusely illustrated and the volume is well printed and 
substantially bound for service.—‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called. the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods. tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker. and describes every step. from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print, whether the Jatter be a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print, or 
one that is worked up to, suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in_large, clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. _We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant. the architect, or whoever ealls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.’’ 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co, 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co., 510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 


FRANK Y. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Phila. 
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What’s Doing in Photography 


a 


Gus Krauss has opened his new studio in Port 
Jervis, N. Y. 


few futton, of Lincoln, [ll., has purchased 
the studio of Charles Ryan, Mt. Pulaski, Ill. 


Frederick Borman, of Port Chester, N. Y., 
plans to open a home portrait studio at his 
residence. 


eeeioe Martin, of Eugene, Ore., has regained 
his health and again entered in the photographic 
business. 


William W. Russell and E. Chester Smith, 
formerly with George Dexter, have opened a 
studio in Newburyport, Mass. 


S. H. Manchester, Lebanon, Mo., has sold his 
studio and equipment to L. G. Strathmann, who 
will merge the business with his own. 


R. H. Harding, of Cookeville, Tenn., has pur- 
chased the Watts’ Drug Building and is planning 
extensive alterations for an up-to-date studio. 


A quarterly meeting of the Geneva section of 
the State Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Gilmore Studio, Geneva, 
Peer an April. 


The studio of Albert Anderson, Toronto, Ont., 
was badly damaged by fire on January 28th. Loss, 
$1,300. Unfortunately, the insurance, which lapsed 
only two weeks before, was not renewed. 


The firm of Harris & Weise, Johnsonburg, Pa., 
has been dissolved by mutual consent, E. E. 
Weise retiring from the firm. The business will 
hereafter be conducted by H, H. Harris, who 
has been in active charge of the business for 
sometime past. 


Miss Mary A. Stewart, Canandaioua, N.Y; 
entertained members of the Geneva and Southern 
Tier sections and Buffalo and Rochester repre- 
sentatives of the State Professional Photogra- 
phers’ Association at dinner on January 25th. 
Following dinner a program and demonstration 
meeting was held at the Stewart Studio. 


The week of February 7th, Will H. Towles, 
1520 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C., will 
conduct a class in Light and Shade and the Use 
of the Spotlight and Mirror. Mr. Towles has 
received a great many applications already, and, 
as the class will be limited in number, those inter- 
ested should get in touch with him at once. The 
reservation fee is $10.00. This is a wonderful 
opportunity for those who desire to get practical 
instruction in the various methods of lighting. 


Don’t bulld or remodel your 
studio without writing for cir- 
cular descriptive of the 

BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 


Strongest and most easilyin- £ 
stalled photographer's Sky-light ever §ijjjj 
made. Prices quoted on a variety of § 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON 
929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 


Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


“Dependable Service” 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Ask for our price list. 
Photo finishing for the trade. 


Photographers’ Portrait Service Co. 
110 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask your neighbor about our Convention Exhibit. 


10 PER CENT REDUCTION 
ON OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


“Camera Work’ 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .,.. October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
iver ee itlye 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
12 eA DIAL 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
99 .... January, 1910".-.. George H. Seeley 
Sie ee Ove 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37..... January, 1912..... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


eperiate Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1. 00 per copy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special \ 4 ) Henry Matisse 
No.2 f August, 1912 ..\ pablo Picasso 


Special \ Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No. 3 f June, 1913 \ Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRATT BROMIDE 


A new paper made especially for enlarging 
from portrait negatives. 


Portrait Bromide has the quality 
and the tone and the texture that 
enable it to reproduce, in the 


enlargement, the quality and effect 
of the contact print. 


Two stocks—two surfaces. 


D White, Rough Matte FE Buff, Rough Matte 
D White, Rough Lustre _E Buff, Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D. W. Artura Iris 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, .N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—tTwo insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—A good amateur printer to take charge 
of finishing plant. Address, Hensel Photo 
Laboratories, Scranton, Pa. 


WANTED — Salesmen for Photographic Material, 

who are capable of demonstrating photo paper. 
Rochester manufacturer has several territories 
open. In writing give fullest particulars. Address 
Box 942, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Read the ads. that follow 


PosITION WANTED—Experienced Kodak finisher, 

photostat operator and blue printer; worked 
for U. S. Government; age thirty; first-class refer- 
ences. Box 943, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


Position WANTED—Operating and general studio 

work wanted by ambitious young man with gen- 
eral experience. Position in New York City pre- 
ferred. Address, J. R. Hanscomb, Effingham, III. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—One-man shop in city with 35,000 

population, located in New Jersey, near New 
York. Artificial and daylight. Old stand on main 
street. Annual business $5,000. Very large, new 
stock. Complete equipment. Low rent. Owner 
retiring. Price $1500. Address, Box 944, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—A well-established photo studio; all 

business on ground floor; two-story building, on 
a main street of Philadelphia. Doing a fine busi- 
ness. Dandy chance for a Polish or Italian photog- 
rapher. Reason for selling, owner retiring. For 
full particulars, write James Dillon, 4366 German- 
town Ave., Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—One Mammoth 32-inch Voigtlander 

lens, with 17x20 camera, complete with plate 
holder. Bellows extension, 6’ 10’. Carl K. Frey, 
11 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 


ws 


5 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED— The American Legion 

News Service, 627 West Forty-third Street, New 
York, will pay for photos of American Legion ac- 
tivities. Pictures must have news value and be 
timely. Professional photographers can obtain 
many such pictures by getting in touch with local 
Legion officials. Pictures are wanted for re-distri- 
bution to newspapers and magazines of the country. 
We want clear-cut photos of people, action and 
pretty girls. No groups, buildings or banquets. 
In short, photos that newspapers will be glad to 
print. We will pay up to $10 each for prints we 
can use, and pay immediately on receipt. 


SPL—Get higher prices for your work. The unique 

quality imparted by the STRUSS PICTORIAL 
LENS will appeal to your more discriminating 
customers. Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morris- 
town, N. J. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co.. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHE Yau voor 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE, 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


CHICAGO 
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For the Commercial Photographer 


F. & S. Commercial Camera 


Meets every requirement of the commercial photographer. Has great 
bellows capacity and will take lenses of extreme focal length, as well as 
those of short focus. Rectangular bellows, allowing extreme rising 
and lowering front. Double swing-back adjustment with excessive swing. 


The Improved 


Sky Scraper 
Camera 


for difficult out-of-door work. 
Great rise of front and excessive 
swing-back. Rising front is not 
attached to bellows. Lens board 
is square with lens fitted above 
center and may be adjusted to 
four positions for close work. 
Focal capacity 20 inches. 


ivndse cameras are well made from carefully selected stock. Hand- 
somely finished. Substantial and durable. 


See them at your Stock House or send for descriptive catalogue. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department | 3 ROCHESTER, New 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVIII, No. 705 


Wednesday, February 9, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Something About the Coming National Convention 
at Buffalo, Next July 


The center of population of the United 
States, according to the 1920 census, is 
Bloomington, Ind. Buffalo, N. Y., is only 
about 450 miles from Bloomington, and 
taking Buffalo (the place of meeting for the 
coming Convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, to be held during 
the week of July 19, 1921) as the hub, the 
convention city is less than 400 miles from 
the largest populated cities and towns in the 
United States. This will give a drawing 
from over 50,000,000 people near Buffalo— 
and, of course, the greatest proportion of 
photographers in that thickly populated 
territory. That’s why the Buffalo Con- 
vention is an assured success—and another 
thing in its favor, you’ll get a special rate 
on the railroads—a fare and one-half for 
the round trip. 

At the meeting of the Board of Officers, 
held at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, on Janu- 
ary 9th to 12th, plans were developed for 
the coming 40th Convention of the P. A. 
of A., that will be an improvement on the 
famous Milwaukee Convention and without 
the conflicting demonstrations. The halls 
are tremendous and ample space will be 
provided for doing things on a large scale. 


One of the halls measures 176 x 267 feet 
and two smaller halls, each, 115 x 165 feet, 
and if more space is needed, two additional 
halls, 51 x 55 feet, are available. Hence, 
you see, there’s room in plenty. 

We asked President Beach to prepare an 
article for us for publication, but he is 
bubbling over with happiness at the pros- 
pects of the Buffalo Convention, and busy 
as a bee—hence, the best we can do is to 
publish his latest autographed picture, 
together with a portion of a letter to us, 
which is self-explanatory. This photo- 
graph was made expressly for the BULLETIN 
oF PHOTOGRAPHY by Mr. E. H. McNamara, 
one of the Eastman plate and film demon- 
strators. | 

MR. BEACH’S LETTER 
“Owing to my absence from town 
when your letter arrived, my message 
would be too late for the February 
issue. But I am sort of boiling over 
with a number of things that can be 
used later. 
“For instance, I should like to im- 
press upon the minds of the members 
past, present and future—that the 
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P. A. of A. is now in a position to make 
itself felt every day in the year. 

“We want it to be thoroughly 
understood that the convention is not 
financed out of the dues. We expect 
every member to get his money’s 
worth out of the association, exclu- 
sive of the convention. The conven- 
tion is financed through the sale of 
space to the manufacturers—the enter- 
tainment being donated by them. I be- 
lieve the convention this year will be 
the biggest thing in that line that we 
have ever put across. 

“Child photography will be given 
first place on the program; in fact, the 
Model Studio, which will be erected 
inside the building, will be named “The 
Pop Core Studio.’ 

“THowever, all new ideas will be taken 
up and treated. The picture exhibit, 
under the new ruling, should be the 
finest we have ever had. Only pictures 
- of high merit will be hung. Pictures 
that are rejected will be returned, and 
no one will be the wiser. — 

“Tt will be deemed an honor to have 


pictures hung*at the Po Bil ores sexi 


bition, and we want everybody to try 
his luck, and should he fail, try again 
next year.» There -willo-be (noms ite 
Ribbon Class. 

“It is hard to enumerate the things 
that are shaping themselves for the 
year’s work. Even those conversant 
with association matters will be sur- 
prised at the amount of useful work 
accomplished by the association. 

“From now on, the association will 
be run for the benefit of its members. 
It has ceased giving first place, or even 
credence to the ideas of those who do 
not believe in organization. We want 
every member to feel at liberty to use 
this organization to the full. 

“Pure Ginger, a pamphlet to be 
issued monthly, will keep all members 
posted. And if there are any sugges- 
tions that would be conducive to the 
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advantage of the members, we should 

be glad to give them consideration.” 

The first meeting of the board was 
opened by Chas. L. Lewis, who spoke 
feelingly to those present, thanking them for — 
their support. He then yielded the chair to 
Howard D. Beach, the incoming President. 

The following were present: 

Howard D. Beach, Buffalo, N. Y., Presi- 
dent; G. L. Hostetler, Des Moines, Ia., First 
Vice-President ; A. H. Diehl, Sewickley, Pa., 
Second Vice-President; Clara Louise 
Hagins, Chicago, Third Vice-President; 
Clarence Stearns, Rochester, Minn., Treas- 
urer; Chas. D. Kaufmann, Chicago, Chair- 
man of Commercial Section; J. K. Harri- 
man, Philadelphia, Chairman of the Manu- 
facturers’ Convention Bureau; J. C. Abel, 
Cleveland, O., General Secretary. 

The following were also present : 

J. W. Scott, Baltimore, Md., President of 
the Middle Atlantic States Association; 
J. R. Snow, Mankato, Minn., President of 
the North-Central Association; A. E. Riley, 
Coshocton, Ohio, President of the Ohio- 
Michigan-Indiana Association, Frank V. 
Chambers, editor of the BULLETIN OF 
PuHotocRAPHY and The Photographic 
Journal of America; H. M. Fell, Eastman 
Kodak Co.; Paul True, Anscos@onaWiaae 
Williamson, Wollensak Optical Co.; T. E. 
Halldorson, Halldorson Co.; J. E.. Reedy, 
Photo Appliances Corporation; E. A. Tay- 
lor, Bausch and Lomb Optieal#@on rams 
Smith, Sprague-Hathaway Co.; Clint 
Shaffer, Hammer Dry Plate Co., and W. L. 
Brandel, Nela Specialties Division of the 
National Lamp Works. 

We had hopes of printing the financial 
report, but as this has not been officially 
sent to us, can only say that the report was 
received, audited and found correct. It is 
rather unfortunate that we haven’t the 
figures, because they would give the reader 
an idea of the large amount needed to run a 
successful convention, and it would prove 
to the few who object to the ten-dollar dues, 
that they had been getting too much for 
nothing in the past. The dues do not pay 
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Gerhard Sisters 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ben V. Matthews 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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for the convention—they pay for your 
membership only. 

The purchase of the Daguerre Memorial 
Building at Winona Lake, Ind., was autho- 
rized, and a School of Photographic Instruc- 
tion will be created. A governing and ex- 
amining committee of seven will be in charge 
of the School and the committee will ap- 
point the Superintendent. 

The committee consists of George W. 
Harris, Washington, D. C., and Felix 
Schanz, Fort Wayne, who will serve for 
three years; Pirie MacDonald, New York, 
and Chas. Kaufmann, Chicago, for two 
years; Col. Theodore Marceau, New York, 
and Clarence Stearns, Rochester, Minn., for 
one year and the President of the Associa- 
tion, ex-officio. 

A new design for the Association Emblem 
is being prepared, which is intended to be 
used by all members in their advertising, 
etc. The former design has been with- 
drawn and its use is now unauthorized. 
Cuts of the new design will be available for 
all active members within a few weeks. 

“Be Photographed this Year on your 
Birthday” is the slogan adopted and this, 
in conjunction with a National Photograph 
Week, to be announced later, will be pushed 
in every advertising means available. 

Our readers can help boost the 1921 
Buffalo Convention if they will send in their 
dues ($10) at once. This will assist the 
Secretary’s office in arranging much of its 
routine and mailing list. Recollect, the dues 
also admit you to Convention privileges— 
hence, send them today to J. C. Abel, Sec- 
retary, 421 Caxton Building, 806 Huron 
Road, Cleveland, O. 


cS 


“Say,” the irate customer stormed, “what kind 
of a job did you put up on me? All my friends 
are laughing at this suit—say it is twice too big 
for me.” 


“That’s all right, sir,” the merchant responded, 
soothingly. “Don’t you worry. I know the cloth- 
ing business better than your friends. Just you 
wait until you are caught out in a rain!” 
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The Fading of Prints 

There are some topics in photography 
which demand what might be called peren- 
nial consideration for the admonition of the 
photographer not to fall into devious ways 
by failure to regard the administered admo- 
nition, Like with the “Decalogue,” it is 
necessary to reiterate, the “Thou shalt nots” 
for fear of the danger of lapse into indiffer- 
ence or total neglect of the commandments 
so essential to photographic conduct. 

As editors, we are in receipt of frequent 
complaints about the total depravity of a 
good many of the things and appliances 
furnished for manipulation, but, generally, 
we are able to refer the failure to the want 
of care, judgment or skill of the com- 
plainant and to exonerate the commodity or 
instrument employed. 

Among such reproaches of the perversity 
of appliance is that of the inherent depravity 
of P, O. P. inquiries as to the cause of the 
speedy fading out of prints made thereon. 

We often wonder why the printer, while 
administering anathema on the product, does 
not think—et tu quoque. 

No, it never dawns upon his mentality that 
he may be contributory to the deterioration 
of the image, the fugitivity of the print. 

But we will go a little further than merely 
putting him in complicity with the offence 
by adjudging entirely responsibility for the 
commission, 

With but few exceptions, the P. O. P. on 
the market is of excellent quality and 
capable of yielding the kind of work claimed 
for, provided manipulation is_ correct. 
Practically the paper is misused and, to be 
fair, we should not always convict the mis- 
user, because he may be confidingly follow- 
ing out instructions for securing beautiful 
tones at small expenditure of time and 
money. 

Naturally, he is influenced by the art 
aspect more than by the fear of the fading 
of the print. 

We presume here to think that the reason 
why most prints on P. O. P. are not perma- 
nent is simply because the method of ma- 
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nipulation precludes permanency from the 
Start. 

When prints are toned and fixed at once 
in the combined bath, anticipate fading, 
first, on account of the peculiar vehicle 
holding the sensitive silver salt, and, second, 
on account of the character of the com- 
pounds in the solutions to which the ex- 
posure is subjected. 

Let us briefly consider the constitution of 
this combined bath. | 

It is made up of hypo sulphite of soda or 
potassium sulphocyanide, gold and alum. 

From the interaction, sulphurous acid is 
let loose, and voyages around in the bath 
and holds up gold, reducing it so that a good 
percentage of it is thrown down more 
quickly than the prints are able to appro- 
priate it to their benefit, and things are 
made worse because the content of gold is 
in the stingy proportions some economical 
formula prescribes. 

Now, the object of the tone is not merely 
to improve the color of the print, but also 
to contribute to its durability. Undoubtedly 
it does tend to do this insurance of the life 
of a print, as the long endurance of many a 
toned albumen silver print has demonstrated, 
but the premium paid ought to yield what 
the policy has promised. 

We will not trouble you with a rationale 
of the toning process. Hunt that up in some 
paper in the PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL OF 
AMERICA, which is more devoted to sub- 
jects of the kind; but we may here say that 
it is unreasonable to expect the gold agent to 
carry out the advertisement of the Toning 
Company, when that company furnishes 
next to no gold to do what is promised. 

What the printer really gets are the so- 
called sulphur tones. Now, we do not 
intend to get into argument why a perma- 
nent combination like silver sulphide should 
be contributory to fading of the print, how- 
ever, you note we say sulphur tones “so- 
called,” and we can affirm that such tones 
militate against permanency. We may give, 
too, a little advice which’ is: better than 
attempts at resolution of phenomena. 
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If you prefer the combined bath, do not 
be too economical on the content of gold. 

Emulsion papers do not demand as much 
gold in the toning as the old-time albumen 
silver paper, and so you can afford to have 
a little surplus amount in the toner to draw 
upon at sight. 

Too many prints should not be handled 
at one operation, or streaks and spots soon 
manifest themselves. 

Thorough washing, after toning and fix- 
ing, is good practice and a preventive against 
fading, but a print may be over washed to 
the detriment of the fair image. Never use 
a freshly made up bath. Let it stand some 
hours before using, and, finally, be sure the 
print is thoroughly fixed, but do not test 
fixation by use of advertised hypo elimi- 
nators. 

All that we have here said may be as a 
tale that is told to the initiated or long 
experienced, but our ranks are recruited by 
those who are anxious to appropriate to 
their benefit what you have gained at some 
expense. 


Photographic Solutions 


A good many of the chemical substances 
used by the photographer are hygroscopic, 
that is, have an avidity for taking up 
moisture, and as even what is ordinarily 
called dry atmosphere necessarily contains 
an appreciable amount of aqueous vapor, the 
chemical body will be found to abstract what 
it has an affinity for and so transform itself 
from the dry powder it was in the sealed-up 
bottle to a damp or even a semi-fluid mass 
and in this manner, practically altering its 
initial strength. Even when a very deli- 
quescent chemical (deliquescent meaning 
moisture-loving) is being weighed, if the air 
happens to be moist, water is absorbed, and 


‘this would add to its weight and so deduct 


from its energy, hence such bodies should 
be weighed quickly, used at once in the com- 
pounding and not be left around till wanted. 

We need hardly, therefore, to advise 
putting the cork in the bottle immediately on 
drawing upon the substance and invariably 
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to keep the bottle well stoppered. In making 
up solutions it is advantageous to pulverize 
first the ingredients which are not readily 
soluble and on mixing them with the water 
to stir the liquid irregularly not constantly 
in the same direction. 

In most cases solution is accelerated by 
making the water hot, but this 1s unneces- 
sary with such easily soluble bodies as 
potassium iodide and common salt. Some 
bodies are more readily soluble in a solution 
of another chemical than they are in pure 
water. 

Bichloride of mercury (corrosive subli- 
mate), for instance, which is quite tardy of 
being taken up, but easily dissolved in a 
solution of sodium chloride or ammonium 
chloride of the same percentage. 

Indeed, this is the only safe way to make 
up the mercury intensifier and to get rid of 
any undissolved particles of the mercuric 
chloride. 

The water employed should be pure, not, 
however, in the sense of pure for drinking 
purpose, but as far as it is free from some 
natural chemical. It may contain lime, or a 
percentage of iron, not sufficient to make 
the water unpalatable, may be present and 
act injuriously towards the chemical to be 
dissolved in it. Rain water is sometimes 
pure, but hardly in large cities, especially 
when collected from the roof spout. Dis- 
tilled water, therefore, had better be 
employed. 

Chemicals which take up oxygen easily, 
if kept in stock solutions, should be dis- 
solved in water which has been boiled. 

Sulphite of soda used in the developer 
readily takes up oxygen from ordinary 
hydrant water and part of it, if the solution 
is kept for a time, is changed into sulphate, 
which not only lessens its strength, but acts 
deleteriously upon the developer’s activity. 
If there is organic matter in the water and 
gold or silver salts are dissolved in it, there 
is some loss occasioned by the precipitation 
and the silver bath or toning solution is 
weakened. 

Hard water containing lime or magnesia 
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should not be used in making up the de- 
veloper. It interferes with the getting of 
density. 

Solutions when freshly made sometimes 
are cloudy from a slight precipitation. Let 
such stand till clear and pour off the upper 
liquid or else filter, When there is danger 
from contact with the air the former 
method is preferable. Strong, alkaline 
liquids—especially caustic alkalies—attack 
the filter paper, and besides, during filtration, 
absorb carbonic acid from the air. Such 
should not be filtered, but allowed to settle. 

Glass funnels to support the filter paper 
must always be used. A metal funnel may 
be attacked and contribute something to 
contaminate the solution. 

Be sure the bottles intended for holding 
solutions are perfectly clean and never let 
the stopper, when pouring out what is 
wanted, lie where it may take up something 
and communicate it to the solution. Abso- 
lute cleanliness should always be observed 
in all manipulations, 


Minimizing Defects in Sitters 


On account of our habits of life, and in 
a measure, too, by reason of mode of cloth- 
ing the body, perfection of form and face 
is much rarer than it was among the ancient 
Greeks, and so the photographer does not 
generally meet with models with whom it is 
simply necessary to put under a good illu- 
mination to get a pleasing portrait and so he 
is compelled to study how best he may 
modify the abnormities of nature. 

Most people relish being presented in the 
most favorable guise, even if it goes to the 
extent of a little honest flattery. Indeed, we 
might go further and say it is incumbent on 
the photographer to have recourse to any 
means of idealizing the actual, because 
photography has a penchant for exaggerat- 
ing defects and declinations from the 
normal. 

Is there really any dishonesty in making 
a fleshy person look in the picture not so 
en embonpoint, an inordinately tall one less 
vertically projected, or a dumpy one with 
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more dignity, by adding a cubit to his 
stature, or a lean one not a fac-simile of 
Cassius? 

All this is granted as legitimate in art and 
so advice may be acceptable how best to 
accomplish it. 

Fleshy persons are reduced if made to 
lean a little forward, to bring the face more 
in front, so that the body is not magnified by 
being nearer the camera than the head, as 
would be if the pose were straight up and 
down. 

Narrow chested persons must be treated 
contrariwise. Full faces look better taken 
nearly front view. Spare faces should be 


taken three-quarters view, or side view if. 


the profile is good. 

If one eye is smaller than the other, place 
the model so that the smaller eye is farthest 
away from the camera,.as the lines diverge 
from the point of focus according to the 
curve of the lenses. 


In the majority of faces the nose inclines - 


out of the medial line to one side or the 
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other; by turning the face a little the same 
way the nose takes it will make the nose 
look straight in the picture. 

When the nostrils vary in fullness turn 
the fuller side from the camera. In case of 
a pug or turn-up nose, raise up the camera 
and depress the chin a little. A Roman or 
a Grecian nose looks well in profile or three- 
quarters view. If the mouth is crooked, tilt 
the head a little to one side. For a heavy 
brow, with a peaked chin, lower the camera 
and throw the head back a trifle, but if the 
head is small and the lower part of the face 
heavy, seat the person and let him lean a 
little forward, as if in the act of reading. 

You may learn a good deal in the way 
defects are treated by a study of the painters, 
whose patrons were not more blessed with 
classic proportions than are yours, but they 
found it would not do to be intensely 
realistic. 

To make work that brings clients requires 
talent, associated with a good deal of study 
and judgment in adaptation of means to end. 


Easter Booklets 


S. I. WILLIAMS 


Following closely after the work of the 
Christmas holidays, Easter presents one of 
the best opportunities of the year for profit- 
able business in the average studio. The 
business of this season should, however, offer 
a wider variety of subjects and treatment 
than that of almost any other season of the 
year, and will in many studios have to be 
worked out on a different line of procedure 
than that of ordinary studio work with the 
adult sitter. The writer believes that child 
portraiture should be made a_ specially 
strong feature at this season of the year, 
and that a possibility exists in this special 


field of work for largely increasing the 


studio output and enlarging one’s capabili- 
ties in this most fascinating line of photog- 
raphy to a degree that may be made profit- 
able for use in later years. 

The gaiety of winter, particularly in 
larger towns and cities, with the multi- 


plicity of social interests, always to be 
found in such communities, tends to keep 
the older members of the family in evi- 
dence through the winter months to the 
exclusion of the little ones, while spring, 
with its Easter season following closely 
upon the sobering influences of Lent, 
serves to bring the attention of parents 
more directly to the affairs of the family, 
and to concentrate it upon the budding 
life in the nursery and play-room. This 
one thought alone helps to make effective 
any plea or argument touching the welfare 
or endorsing the claims of the little ones 
to recognition in the family circle. Fathers 
and mothers are not unaware of the fleet- 
ing days of childhood, that the little one 
passes from one stage of development into 
another with startling rapidity, that the 
border-line of one being crossed there 1s 
no possible return to the earlier condition 
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under any circumstances; they are simply 
thoughtless, heedless of the rapid develop- 
ment of babyhood into childhood and 
childhood into youth. A word of reminder, 
spoken in the right way, or a concrete sug- 
gestion to bring this thought to their intel- 
ligent attention is often all that is necessary 
to bring to the studio a group of little ones, 
and procure for their friends and parents 
a series of pictures which in later years is 
absolutely priceless. This thought cannot 
be too strongly nor too often impressed 
upon the public, nor can it be brought for- 
ward at a more opportune time than now. 
The photographer should, therefore, take 
every possible means of associating the 
spring season, the Easter holidays, and 
thoughts of childhood with his name; to 
weave these ideas together with every op- 
portunity and in every possible form, 
whether by newspaper announcements, 
talks with his customers over the show-case 
and in their homes, bright catchy slips, im- 
pressing this sentiment enclosed in his 
envelopes that go from his studio every day, 
or in any other way that he may find, until 
his public are unable to think of spring and 
Easter without intuitively associating his 
name and childhood with the thought until 
the mention of the word “Easter” suggests 
to the mothers and daughters not only new 
hats and gowns, but also brings up the 
thought of himself as a photographer of 
children, Until such an effort is made, and 
until the public is educated along these lines, 
there will be little difference in the receipts 
of the studio from those of former years. 
As Tennyson says, “Men may come and 
men may go,” but the opportunity for im- 
provement of business will go on forever by 
the door. 

After this association of Easter, the 
spring-time of all the fleeting charms of 
childhood, and the photographer’s name has 
become more or less intimately woven 
together in the thoughts of his reading com- 
munity, they should be clinched by the 
issuance, two months or six weeks before 
Faster, of a dainty booklet, illustrated with 
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two, three, or more graceful child portraits. 
Select such pictures as will be free from all 
artificiality. Let them be natural in pose 
and childlike in every feature, avoiding 
studied effects, precocious poses or expres- 
sion and all that savors of aught but the 
simple grace of childhood. This booklet 
need not be elaborate nor need it be expen- 
sive, but it must be tasteful. Its paper, both 
in cover, stock, and text, should harmonize 
in color and texture. The composition of 
the type should be neat and attractive, while 
the printing must be neatly executed and in 
perfect taste. Each must settle for himself 
the details of these questions, deciding 
whether the cover shall have an imprint or 
design, or whether it shall go devoid of 
both. Many claim that the latter plan is 
best, as it necessitates an entrance to the 
contents of the booklet before it can even 
be determined whence it comes. Others 
prefer a neat design on the cover page, and 
possibly one plan is as good as the other. 
No matter in what way the book is bound, 
nor how the matter itself 1s covered, the 
story must be well told, and a connection 
must be clearly established and worked out, 
step by step, to a logical sequence. Let the 
last impression left upon the mind of the 
reader be that the booklet throughout its 
logical statements and arguments and climax 
has a personal application to himself or her- 
self. Avoid the use of too much matter, 
remembering that your readers have not 
time to spend over any long argument, but 
that the object of the story is to interest and 
lead him from point to point in the argu- 
ment till the conclusion is reached and the 
impression made. Be careful to avoid in- 
accuracies of speech, and fall not into the 
error of undue egotism. Either will be fatal 
to the best interests of the publication, and 
will be an unworthy salesman for the pro- 
ductions of the studio. Do not stand un- 
duly on the cost of such productions to the 
exclusion of their quality. Avoid extrava- 
gance by all means, but put into the publica- 
tion enough to make it equal, at least, to the 
average quality of the work turned out. 
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The cheap, sloppy production at once sug- 
gests the same undesirable kind of photog- 
raphy, and if a booklet on such lines is con- 
templated, I believe it were better that the 
project be abandoned and the money put 
into the purchase of better lines of mounts 
or stationery. It is impossible to success- 
fully advertise artistic photography in the 
same way that Messrs. Pan, Handle & Co. 
will advertise kitchen hardware. 
Everybody is interested in babies and 
children, even if they have mone orather 
own, and pictures of the little tots are cov- 
eted possessions by many of their older kin. 
The perfection of the half-tone process and 
its possibilities in interpreting photography 
of today, coupled with the comparatively low 
cost of good reproductions by this means, 
opens a field for the illustration of such a 
booklet as I have described, which has 
hitherto not been known. Such a booklet, 
illustrated as above outlined, not only talks 
pictures, but shows them and suggests a 
concrete idea, often than the 
argument itself. 
~ Avoid the petty details of your business 
in this announcement. Leave prices, styles, 
and sizes wholly out of the question. Let 
these be bargained for and settled at a later 
date. Strive only to establish the connection 
you have sought to build up, that there is a 
logical reason why the spring and Easter 
season should find the little ones annually 
visiting the studio, and let it end at that. 
Set forth, if you like, any peculiar ad- 
vantages or special facilities by which you 
may be enabled to supply the wants of your 
patrons better than they may have them 
filled elsewhere, but never for a moment lose 
sight of the fact that you are talking child 
portraiture and the Easter season. In 
planning such a booklet, study carefully the 
field in which it is to be circulated, before 
deciding upon the edition to be printed. See 
to it that the size will fit the envelope you 
use, or that a special definite enclosing 
envelope is provided with the booklet and 
figured in the cost. Look also to the weight 
of the stock used in the making of the book- 


stronger 
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let. See to it that a dummy is prepared by 
which the exact weight of the finished book- 
let and its enclosing envelope may be 
ascertained before stock is printed and your 
bill for postage doubled. Failure to do this 
oftentimes results in serious annoyance and 
expense. 

With the extensive line of papers in the 
market there need be no difficulty on this 
score if the proper precautions are taken. 
One of the most important things to be con- 
sidered in the mailing of these booklets is 
the manner in which they should go out 
from the studio, and the writer believes that 
a vast amount of money is wasted by mail- 
ing a really good publication of this kind 
under a one-cent stamp in an unsealed 
envelope. If the production is worth send- 
ing out at all, it is worth sending out 
properly; and if the people to whom it is 
sent are respectable and have the financial 
ability to pay for a dozen photographs at an 
ordinary price, their order will be much 
more likely to materialize if the booklet is 
enclosed in a neatly addressed envelope and 
mailed under full-letter postage, than if the 
photographer allows them to suspect that he 
doubts the drawing-power of the booklet 
itself. This suspicion is an easy one to 
create, and can probably be created in no 
easier way than by evidence of Scotch 
“nearness” when it comes to the photog- 
rapher’s final act in the play. The writer 
believes it the poorest policy to degrade good 
composition, good presswork, good binding, 
and good everything, by mailing it under 
any but full-postage rates. 

In the next paper the subject of form 


letters will be treated. 
x 


~Fhe Jorkinses were discussing the Jenkinses, 
when Mrs. Jorkins remarked to her husband: 

“Tt seems to me that the Jenkinses’ marriage 
was an ideal one. I was particularly struck to- 
night. Really, there wasn’t a single word of dis- 
agreement between them. I believe that they 
think absolutely alike.” 

“My dear,” said Jorkins, “you are quite right 
in asserting that the Jenkinses are a charming 
couple, charming! But as to their thinking alike, 
my dear, did you notice that it was she that 
always thought first?” 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


Make your question brief 


The Story of ‘Two Men, each of whom Bought a 


Business. 


One Got the Protection he Contracted 


for, and the other Did Not 


In the same State, at about the same time, 
two men sold their businesses. One was 
a retail coal dealer, the other a manufac- 
turer of a wrapping device. In both cases 
the buyers set out to protect themselves by 
inserting in the agreement of sale a clause 
binding the seller not to re-engage in the 
same business for a certain time. These 
clauses are always inserted in an agreement 
to sell a business, if the buyer knows his 
business. Otherwise, a man may sell his 
store one day and immediately open another 
one the next day, of course, taking all the 
trade he had just sold. 

In both of these two cases I have re- 
ferred to, the sellers, after getting the 
buyers’ money, attempted to get out of 
their agreements not to re-engage in the 
same business. In both cases the buyers 
appealed to the courts for an injunction. 
One got it and the other did not. The 
difference between the two cases shows so 
clearly how to make and how not to make 
agreements restricting the seller of a busi- 
ness from going into the same business 
again, that I shall devote this article to 
pointing that difference out. 

In the coal man’s case, the seller sold 
his trade name, trade-mark, good will, fix- 
tures, stock in trade—everything connected 
with the business—and agreed not to re- 
engage in the coal business in the same city 
for two years, and not within two miles from 
his former place of business for five years. 
Three years afterward he opened up an- 
other coal yard a little more than two miles 
from his old place, but solicited orders 
within the two-mile radius. When his old 


buyer took him into court on an application 
for injunction, the court said the restrictive 
agreement was legal and would be upheld, 
and an injunction was granted restraining 
the seller from soliciting any business what- 
ever within a radius of two miles from his 
old stand. 

The court said this: 

We are of opinion that it is a breach 
of the agreement to conduct a business 
similar to the one transferred within 
the radius of two miles from Main and 
Price Streets or to do acts in violation 
of the spirit and intent of the contract. 
The defendant cannot be restrained 
from establishing a coal yard, after the 
term of two years, beyond the terri- 
torial limits set forth in the agreement, 
but the soliciting of business, the sell- 
ing and delivery of coal to customers 
within the territorial limits is carrying 
on business and a breach of the con- 
Eroct. 

I am often asked, in cases like this, 
whether the seller of a business who binds 
himself not to re-engage in the same line 
for a time, and within a certain territory, 
could fill orders that came to him volun- 
tarily from old customers within the pre- 
scribed territory. Of course, he could, but 
he would have to show very clearly that the 
order did not result from some direct or 
indirect solicitation of his. 

So the buyer of the coal business got his 
injunction. The buyer of the manufactur- 
ing business was less successful. Let us 
see why. In the latter case the selling agree- 
ment bound the seller “not to engage, di- 
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rectly or indirectly, in the business of manu- 
facturing or selling the same or any com- 
peting (material in| the “United@eotate: « 
After a while the seller of the business 
started in to sell a competing product and 
an injunction was asked against him. The 
court said no; this time the agreement keep- 
ing the seller out of business was not legal 
and would not be upheld, because it was 
not reasonable. Instead of keeping him out 
for a limited time and a limited territory, 
merely enough to give the buyer a chance 
to get settled, it sought to keep him out for 
all time and in the whole United States. 
This is from the court’s decision: 

This restriction was not reasonable. 
Such a contract in restraint of trade is 
clearly unreasonable. Such a require- 
ment is not at all necessary for the 
proper protection of the rights of the 
plaintiff and it is oppressive to de- 
fendant. 

The restriction here is also unrea- 
sonable in that it is unlimited as to 
time. It is a well-settled rule of law 
that an agreement in general restraint 
of trade is illegal and void, but an 
agreement which operates merely in 
partial restraint of trade is good, pro- 
vided it is not unreasonable and there 
be a consideration to support it. In 
order that it may not be unreasonable, 
the restraint imposed must not be longer 
than is required for the necessary pro- 
tection of the party with whom the con- 
tract is made (the buyer). A longer 
contract, even on good consideration, 
is held void, as being too general a re- 
straint of trade; but a contract not to 
use a trade at-a particular place, if it 
be founded on a good consideration and 
be made for a proper and useful pur- 
pose, is valid. Of course, a contract 
not to exercise a trade generally would 
be obnoxious to the rule, and would be 
void. 

In Union Strawboard Co. vs. Bon- 
field, 193 Ill. 420, the contract was in 
connection with the sale of a business, 
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and a reasonable restriction was justi- 

fied, but it was there said: ‘The courts 

will not enforce any contract which 
excludes a party generally from follow- 
ing any lawful trade or business bene- 
ficial to the community and to him.” 

In the case at bar, the contract in 
restraint of trade being unlimited as to 
time, and as to space extending over 
the entire country, must be regarded as 
extending the restraint further than is 
necessary for the reasonable protection 
of the covenantee. Reference to the 
nature and subject-matter of the re- 
striction makes its unreasonableness 
more clearly apparent. 

In other words, the buyer of the coal 
business got his injunction because his law- 
yer knew the law of restraining agreements, 
and the other buyer lost his because his 
lawyer did not. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Pictorial Intention 


The inventive talent is not denied the 
painter, but is made a measure of his ability ; 
yet it is accounted presumption on the part 
of the photo-pictorialist to assume such a 
prerogative. | 

If we see in the picture by the painter that 
he has merely copied an object or a scene of 
nature we ascribe to his work originality 
because it is produced by his own skill, a 
personal expression of the appeal Nature 
has made to him, but when he attempts 
composite pictures and attempts to build up 
the thing by combination and association of 
diverse objects, we look for the embodiment 
of some new conception, an idea of his own 
creation, which is really invention. Now, 
can anyone assert with candor that the 
photo-artist who tells a story pictorially, 
that is, constructs his picture in such a way 
as to excite interest and make something 
which did not exist before, is not possessed 
of the inventive talent just because he em- 
ploys the agency of light and chemicals — 
instead of brush and pigments. 

Must the photograph be limited to ex- 
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pression of the actual, tell the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth? Must the artist 
with the camera express his composition in 
the succinct way he gives a formula for 
development? 

Have we not abundant evidence that the 
conception he has in his mind’s eye may be 
materialized in terms photographic? 

Indeed, we are sometimes inclined to 
think that the very limitations imposed upon 
photographic art practice are conducive to 
successful artistic outcome. 

The seeming impediments, the implied 
constraint to keep in photographic traces is 
a guiding check rein to his Pegasus. In a 
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word, the supplied material is like metre 
and rhyme to a good poet, serving to con- 
centrate and direct the evolution of his idea, 

Definiteness of purpose with judicious 
artistic indefiniteness of expression is the 
lever of success in all pictorial work. We 
see this manifest in all the fine pictorial 
photographs. There is a good deal of con- 
tention as to what is art and concerning 
taste, there certainly is much disputation, 
but one thing is always admitted as essential 
to all art, and that is it must be capable of 
evoking pleasure; emotional or intellectual, 
and if a photograph can do this, why deny 
it a place in art? 


“We Can Live Without Art, But—” 


C. H. CLAUDY 


In the Copley Print catalog, on every 
page, appears this sentence: ‘We can live 
without art, but not so well.” 

It seems to me that there is a whole ser- 
mon in this pronouncement for photogra- 
phers who want to advertise their product 
and their ability. The world found out dur- 
ing the war that the photographer was a 
real necessity, not merely a purveyor of 
luxury. At first he was classed with the 
non-essential (to war) industries, like the 
jewelers and florists. But it speedily de- 
veloped that a man fought a great deal bet- 
ter and was a much better and more con- 
tented soldier if he had a picture of his 
wife or mother or sweetheart or child com- 
fortably tucked away inside his shirt. If 
he lost it, he moped and grieved. If he 
didn’t have it before he left for France, 
he was morose and despondent. If he had 
that bit of pasteboard to take out and look 
at and moon over and love and (on the sly) 
kiss, he felt a whole lot more like a man 
and able to whip forty Germans, single- 
handed (and not infrequently did it). 

The folks back home gave up their sons 
and brothers and husbands and husbands- 
to-be with much less an ache in their hearts 
because they had pictures of the boys over- 
seas to look at and brag about and show to 


there were none nearer to admire. 


friends and relatives and strangers, too, if 
The 
boy overseas had a mania for showing the 
pictures of his dear ones to any and every 
one who would look—particularly was this 
so in the hospitals, where few nurses had 
more important duties than giving a sym- 
pathetic glance and a word of admiration to 
some picture of some woman she never saw. 

The pedantic will say that these pictures 
were not necessarily art. But they were, 
every one of them; for art had no higher 
aim or purpose, no greater task to perform, 
than to make the absent live, to bring those 
far away close to, to rouse the feelings and 
to be the insensate and material cause of 
alive and breathing emotions. 

“We can live without art, but not so well.” 
We can live without books and music and 
beauty of all kinds—but not so well. And 
the photographer who can create in the 
minds of his public the thought that he is 
selling not a luxury, but a necessity to bet- 
ter living, that his photographs have an 
important part to play in the lives of those 
who have them taken to give away, and 
those to whom they are given, will be build- 
ing a business upon a rock like unto 
Gibraltar. 

It is not necessary continually to stress 
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the sentimental value of the photograph. 
People are not less clever than other people, 
as a rule. A picture of a soldier boy in a 
show case, during the war, didn’t have to be 
labeled “Some Mother’s Son” to make our 
mothers exclaim, “Why, I never thought of 
that. J want a picture of my boy, foam 
She thought of it when she saw the picture 
without any help from you. Whether her 
son went to you or some other photographer 
depended upon whether that picture ap- 
pealed to mother (price considerations be- 
ing equal). It depended largely on the 
sympathy and understanding you had put 
into that picture when you made it. 

Nor do you have to fill your window with 
pictures of mother and little son and 
daughter, each one with a printed appeal to 
daddy, “Don’t you want one like this of 
your ‘mother and baby’? Daddy can see 
through the millstone if the hole is big 
enough and you hold it in front of him. 

In other words, it isn’t necessary to be 
too obvious. 

If, now, you ask, “Well, how obvious shall 
I ber” I am a little in doubt as to what to 
answer because I haven’t a convenient 
scale of “obviousness” with which to 
answer you. Kecently, I saw a photog- 
rapher’s show case in which were half a 
dozen portraits of women of uncertain age 
—might have been anywhere from thirty- 
five to fifty. They were obviously not very 
young women, and they as obviously were 
not elderly women. There was a small card 
in one corner bearing the legend, “How long 
since SHE has had her picture made?” 

I liked that. There wasn’t a word said 
about how well the artist could manage 
pictures of women passed the first flush of 
youth—there was nothing in these pictures 
to indicate that the photographer had tried 
to pare off the years. But there was a very 
potent thought for any man who stopped 
and looked in the window, whose particular 
“she” was no less dear that she was not new 
in his life, and I have small doubt that there 
were a number of wives that week who 
were surprised and secretly delighted to 
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receive mandatory orders from constituted 
authority to go and have their pictures 
taken. 

“Don’t be obvious” means, among other 
things, not to overdo the exhibit. Fifty 
pictures of fifty babies may stop a lot of 
women to look at them, but the looking will 
be comparisons, and picking out the chub- 
biest or the prettiest or the nicest baby. 
Three pictures of three babies will make a 
lot of women think a lot more of the baby 
at home. And three pictures or six of the 
same child, at different ages, and perhaps a 
card saying something like “It is never too 
late to start a series” will make them think 
even more, 

What I am trying to pound home is that 
pictures have a real value in everyone's life, 
and that the more the photographer can 
make the man or woman outside the studio 
See that, the more pictures he will make. It 
is impossible to convince anyone that he 
cannot live without photographs, because he 
can, But it is perfectly possible to convince 


anyone who has a single friend, relative or 
loved one, that though he can live without 
pictures, he cannot live so well; though they 
may live without photographs of him, they 
will not live so happily. 

It seems to me that the photographer who 
carries this thought constantly in mind, and 
tries in every way he knows (and some new 
ways he invented for himself) to convince 
his public that pictures, in general, and his 
pictures in particular, are essential to their 
better living, 1s going to build better and for 
a longer time than the photographer who 
regards his product as in exactly the same 
class with any other non-essential-to-life 
luxury, and who bids for that trade with a 
feeling and attitude of equality with those 
merchants who pander frankly to love of 
beauty, with sentiment or un- 
touched by the tender strength of the dearer 
of human relations. 


unmixed 


* 
“Are you sure, Aunt Anne, there is nothing 
deleterious in this pie?” ‘Sure, My recipe does 
not call for any of that kind of stuff!” 
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Correcting Distortion in Copy 
I. SWAINE 


The photographer may happen to have 
the task imposed on him of reproducing a 
distorted picture accompanied by the de- 
mand to straighten up the converging lines 
in the subject. 

I had just such a commission recently, but 
fortunately for my reputation for placidity 
of temperament, the request and injunction 
to obliterate the defects were conveyed by 
post, not verbally communicated ; because on 
first thought I regarded it as in the category 
of those impossibilities the layman usually 
imposes upon the worker with the camera. 

So, I had time to let my righteous indig- 
nation subside and to reconsider whether the 
task was so impossible as it, at first thought, 
seemed, 

The subjects were architectural and had 
been taken by an artist, evidently, because 
the point of view and the character of the 
illumination showed it—but his ignorance 
in handling the camera presented the build- 
ings with converging lines, instead of 
perpendicular. 

My first effort to better things, by lean- 
ing the copy forward at the top (the narrow 
part of the picture), thus bringing this part 
closer to the lens, did make the lines more 
to parallel, but so blurred and out of focus 
that they could not be made sharp, even by 
use of the smallest stop of my lens, which is 
a good one and wide-angle, and with depth 
of focus. 

‘“‘Half-done is worse than not done at all,” 
so I, fortunately, happened to think of the 
swing-back on my camera, which I had used 
so seldom as practically to ignore it, but 
now it did yeoman service. I found that to 
get the picture sharp all over, it was neces- 
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sary to place the swing-back at about the 
same angle with the lens front as was the 
copy, but still I found I had not entirely 
subdued my pertinacious copy. Another 
difficulty presented itself; in correcting the 
distortion I dwarfed the subject. That 1s, I 
shortened the height while the breadth re- 
mained the same. In most of the copies the 
distortion in this particular was but trifling, 
and no extra treatment needed, but in the 
aggravated cases, I first made a trans- 
parency from the previous negative, tilting 
one side in the manner above described, and 
then another negative from this positive, 
tilting the other side so as to bring it square 
again. 


Rapid Printing-Out Paper 


The following formula for a rapid paper 
was recently communicated to the photo- 
graphic section of the Polytechnic Society 
of St. Petersburg: 


No. 1 
Mertite Ol silver .......... 100 gm 
oS 2 Se 100 gm 
SUL 6s a 1000 ccm 
No. 2 
Mhioride of sodium ....... 35 gm 
Bromide of potassium ..... 25 gm. 
ee 40 gm 
EG 1000 ccm 


Mix the two solutions at a temperature 
of 140° Fahrenheit, then add 250 grams of 
Heinrich gelatine, which has _ previously 
been soaked in water. When the whole is 
set pass it through canvas. 

The salts are dissolved in water, then the 
gelatine is added; after this last has soaked 
a short time, heat and melt ; the temperature 
should reach about 101° Fahrenheit; then 
the nitrate of silver is to be added. The 
emulsion is kept at this temperature for ten 
minutes, before adding the methylic alcohol, 
after which is poured out to set. 

It is now cut up in shreds and washed 
through a canvas bag, dried by heat and 
then remelted. While fluid it is used to coat 
the paper. 
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BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


Carelessness 


FELIX RAYMER 


At the present time there seems to be a 
deplorable tendency on the part of many 
otherwise good workmen to try and leave 
the impression that there is not only no 
necessity for taking pains in making good 
pictures, but that it is even better to be care- 
less than to be careful. We often hear a 
man whom we have considered a very fine 
operator say, “All I do is to let the subject 
alone; she or he will take a good pose,” or 
he will say, “I never take any trouble in 
lighting my subject,” and, with a wise shake 
of his head and an indifferent wave of his 
hand, continue, “there is no need to bother 
about screens or curtains, and I never pay 
any attention to reflections, etc.” Such as- 
sertions often lead the credulous operator 
into mistakes that take many months of 
hard work and reasoning from a more 
painstaking workman to get him out of. If 
there is any one thing for which I have been 
criticized more extensively than another it 


is my being such a “stickler” for small 
things or the details of work. One great 
source of amusement to some of my friends 
is my hobby for insisting upon one very 
small detail in making negatives, and that 
is the securing of what I call the catch light 
in both eyes. This is not a new idea, nor 
am I the originator of it, for it was known 
to old operators years ago and to artists 
hundreds of years ago. In later years this 
carelessness on the part of operators has 
caused them to either ignore it, or, perhaps, 
having acquired their knowledge from some 
other careless operator, they never have 
been instructed in the part it plays in light- 
ing. It is said that “the eye is the window 
of the soul.” It is equally true that it is 
the key to the making of portraits. Any 
source of light used in making the negative 
is reflected in the eye in what is known as 
the catch light. If it is a skylight, the slope 
of that light can be seen in the catch light 
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if one will get close to the subject and ex- 
amine carefully. If the source of light is 
one of the lamps now on the market, the 
lamp will show in the catch light. If it is 
a flash negative, the shape of the flash shows 
in the catch light. If the subject is not 
facing the light enough to get the catch light 
in the shadow eye, every high-light in the 
face is thrown too far to the rear of the 
head, resulting in hollow cheeks and a hol- 
low eye on the shadow side, with the out- 
line of the head too sharply relieved against 
the background. I can demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of anyone that the success or 
failure of the picture depends entirely upon 
the catch light. 

But other things arise in our everyday 
work over which many operators appear to 
be careless. I say appear, for, as a matter 
of fact, it is simply a familiarity with this 
work that makes them often appear care- 
less. They perhaps had spent years in be- 
ing careful before they reached the point 
where they could appear careless; but the 
man who is constantly looking for “a 
change” in his work does not stop to dis- 
criminate between actual carelessness and 
familiarity with one’s work. Because the 
crack operator can throw his background 
about and toss a head screen to one side, 
or kick a reflector out of the room and yank 
a curtain off the light and say, “I never have 
any use for such things,” the vacillating 
operator jumps to the conclusion that a 
careful arrangement of light and shade is 
all nonsense, and all one has to do is to 
jam the subject down and fire away and 
whatever he hits is true ART, spelled with 
capitals. Who ever heard of an artist 
working in any such slapdash manner ? 

Another case in point is the posing of 
one’s subject. We often hear operators of 
national reputation say, “I never pose my 
subjects.” To the naturally careless man 
such a statement sounds like a benediction 
from the Almighty, for he now has some 
excuse for being careless. But the operator 
who says he never poses his subjects, mis- 
leads his hearers from ignorance either on 
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his part or theirs. I will not say he does 
so intentionally, but, as an actual fact, he 
does pose them. He has by years of study 
and practice arrived at a stage where, by a 
thorough understanding of nature, he 
knows a good pose when his subject assumes 
it, and also knows a bad one. When the 
subject has fallen into an easy pose—and 
any subject is bound to do so at some time 
—he is ready with his gun and fires; to 
the onlooker he has not apparently done a 
thing towards posing the subject. Again, 
this operator “who never poses his subjects” 
will touch a lock of hair, move an arm, 
change a fold of the gown, and by so doing 
secure an easier attitude, but he will say 
he did not pose her. Certainly not, but he 
saw in his mind’s eye a pose that would be 
good if that lock, or arm, or fold of the 
dress was changed. In a moment it was 


done, and his careless pupil stands in open- 
mouthed astonishment at the ease of it and 
at once begins to practice these careless 
habits, with the result that his work shows 
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carelessness, whilst that of his instructor 
shows careful thought. The instructor had 
used his brain for years, had thought out 
pleasing poses, had studied them in his 
mind, whilst the pupil either had no brains 
to use nor mind to think with, or else was 
too careless to think. The pupil should 
never accept all he hears until ‘“‘he is shown” 
or has done a little thinking for himself. 
Any thinking man knows that the workman 
who considers every point and condition 
will secure better work than the one who 
never considers anything, but trusts to 
luck. Another piece of carelessness some 
are apparently guilty of, and this applies 
more particularly to printers in the mixing 
of formulas. The crack printer says, “I 
just dump in some gold, soda, salt and 
water, and let ‘her go.’” The crack printer 
has used his “think pan” for years, and, 
having made up so many gold baths and 
having used so much of the particular paper 
he advocates, is fully acquainted with the 
fine details, and can offhand get pleasing 
results. But when the careless man tries it 
he begins very shortly to storm the factory 
with requests for a demonstrator to help 
him out of his troubles. Now, who is to 
blame for this condition? As I see it, both 
the instructor and pupil are to blame. The 
instructor, though wise enough to under- 
stand much of human nature and thus se- 
cure natural results with the least amount 
of effort, is not wise enough to understand 
the human nature of a careless man, and 
not doing so fails to realize the tendency of 
the careless one to grasp at every straw that 
promises any relief from work or pains- 
taking effort. The pupil is to blame for 
allowing himself to be influenced in any 
such fashion. His brain probably weighs 
as much as that of his instructor, but he 
doesn’t use it. 
K 


Death of Fayette J. Clute 


We regret to announce the death of Fayette J. 
Clute, editor of Camera Craft, San Francisco, Calif., 
on Friday, January 28th, after an illness of many 
months, We hope to give more details in a future 
number. 
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The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 


Note New Reduced Prices 


102: Le 1 Ib. 
$0.75 $2.50 $9.00 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 
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10 PER CENT REDUCTION 
ON OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
114... July, 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
1 Seen ENeolt: 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
Oi Goea Uheike 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January,1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special Henry Matisse 
No. 2 \ August, 1912 ef Pablo Picasso 


Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
Now \ June, 1913 oe 


Picasso, Picabia 
FRANK. V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 


Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Income Tax Facts You Should Know 


Births, deaths and marriages during the year 
1920 affect materially income tax returns for 
that year. 

Millions of babies were added to family circles, 
each of whom brings an exemption of $200 in 
the parents’ income tax return. 

Widows and widowers who lost their husbands 
or wives during the year are especially affected. 
They are single for the purposes of the income 
tax law and are granted only an exemption of 
$1,000, unless the head of a family. 

Persons who were divorced or separated by 
mutual agreement during the year also must con- 
sider themselves as single persons. 

The status of the taxpayer on December 31, 
1920, determines the amount of the exemptions. 
If on that day the taxpayer was married and 
living with wife or husband, claim may be made 
for the $2,000 exemption. If single, or married 
and not living with wife or husband on December 
31st, the exemption is only $1,000. 

Persons who reached majority during the year 
and whose earnings for that period amounted 
to $1,000 or more, or $2,000 or more, according 
to their marital status, must file a return and pay 
a tax on their net income in excess of those 
amounts, 

To avoid penalty, the return must be in the 
hands of the Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the district in which the taxpayer lives, or has 
his principal place of business, on or before 
midnight of March 15, 1921. 


# 


The British Journal Almanac for 1921. Over 600 


pages ; paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. Geo. Murphy, 
Inc., Trade Agents, New York. 


The issue of the British Journal Almanac for 
the present year marks the milestone in the ad- 
vance of photographic journalism for sixty years 
of uninterrupted publication. 

The Journal for the present year has raised 
the edition to an increase of 30,000, but this will 
be inadequate to meet the usual demand for this 
most important photographic publication, and 
orders had better be placed before its speedy 
exhaustion. 

The Editor has spared no pains to keep it to 
the high position it has always maintained and 
all interested in the progress of our art will find 
its pages replete with abstracts, communications 
and papers on technical work. 

The subject of art has been properly excluded 
from a work of this character to make room for 
information more attractive to those who look 
to the Journal for help in their practical manipu- 
lation. 

The price, of necessity, has been raised, but 
this moderate increase will be compensated by 
the inclusion of a number of new features which 
makes it even better than last year’s Journal. 
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What’s Doing in Photography | 


Fred Hoffner, of Lincoln, Nebr., has opened a 
studio in Griswold, Iowa. 


P. D. Jeffcoat has rented the studio formerly 
occupied by W. E. Wierman, Abilene, Kans. 


The Frank Bailey Studio, Wellington, Kans., 
has been sold to Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Smith, 
of Wichita. 

R. H. Reynolds, former owner of the Mart 
Studio, Mart, Texas, has bought same back from 
Mr. Healer, of Waco. 

Will Spieth, of Olney, Ill., has sold out to his 


brother, Fred, and purchased a studio in Cen- 
tralia, Ill.,.taking immediate charge. 


Chris J. Albertsen, of Elk Horn, Iowa, who, 
a few months ago, purchased the Elk Horn 
Studio, has sold out to C. N. Christensen, 


William Bruce Hart and Frank J. McCarthy, 


Youngstown, Ohio, have formed a partnership . 


and will open a photographic studio about Feb- 
ruary 14th. 


Charles Rogers, photographer, of Granite City, 
has rented a studio in Wood River, Ill. Mr. 
Rogers formerly conducted a studio in Granite 
City, but has sold out. 


Damage estimated at $1,500 was done when 
fire broke out in the studio of Bert J. Tibbals, 
Rochester, N. Y., on January 27th. Many valu- 
able photographs, apparatus and stock were ruined 
by fire and chemicals. The cause of the fire has 
not been determined. 


More than $1,000 was contributed to the Hoover 
fund for the relief of starving children in Eu- 
rope at a dance given by Chicago photographers 
and their employees in Moffett’s studio on Feb- 
ruary lst. For the sake of their “invisible guest” 
—one of Europe’s 3,500,000 hungry children—the 
dancers gave generously to the Hoover fund. 


* 
Southern Tier Section Meets 


The Southern Tier Section of the Professional 
Photographers of New York State were enter- 
tained at the new studio of F. E. Hewitt, Corn- 
ing, N. Y., on February 2d. There were present: 
Chairman George Personius, of Elmira; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer Burnell, of Penn Yan; to- 
gether with photographers from Canisteo, Bath, 
Elmira and Watkins. Demonstrations were made, 
discussions held and Mr. McFarlin, of Elmira, 
gave a fine address on “Forty Years a Photog- 
rapher.” The next meeting will be held at Mills- 
paugh’s Studio, Elmira, in April. 
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Begin The New Year Right! 


Many professional photographers learn through 
costly experience that a camera is only as good as 
its lens. The famous GOERZ DAGOR F:6.8 is 


known the world over for its covering- power, defi- 
nition, brilliancy and workmanship. The popular 


GOERZ DOGMAR F:4.5 convertible anastigmat 
—three lenses in one—is a phenomenal success 
because of its speed, definition, brilliancy and 
convertibility. See your dealer. Begin the New 
Year right—¢get that ‘‘better lens’”’ to-day! 


C.P.Goerz American Optical Co. 
317C East 34th St. s-3 NEW YORK CITY 


Hammer Plates 


have won first place through purity 
of chemicals, perfection of manufac- 
turing methods, and rigid inspection 
of output. They hold their suprem- 
acy through merit alone. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


SMT” HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Learn Photography 
Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date § 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn ge 
while learning. 

Call or write for free catalogue D. 
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THE 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


ep? 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a_ com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank V. Chambers, publisher of the ‘‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, ‘“‘The Commercial Photographer.’”’ It is replete with 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but. it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.’’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’’ Since Hance’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
pact stepby, in all its various phases. This new book by 

.. G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
probably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
Mr. Rose. Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.” 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
photographer is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
done well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been -a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4). Nevertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. ; 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include fiash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a_ number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and practice. The routine in a commercial photographer’s 
establishment. of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘‘The 
British Journal of Photography’’ (London). 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial photography thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to Jist the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
tusely illustrated and the volume is well printed an 
substantially bound for service.—‘‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods, tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker, and describes every step, from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print, whether the latter be a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print, or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in_large, clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. _We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfeet 
pictures for the merchant, the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.”’ 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co, 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hil. 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co., 510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 


FRANK Y. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Phila. 
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Shadow, Detail and Impression 


Impression in art is viewed from dia- 
metrically different angles. The general 
idea of the layman is that it is a mere cult 
of art, a sort of affectation, a kind of faking 
of nature to give expression to an assumed 
sentimentality. 

Impressionism met with much opposition 
from conventional painters and was at first 
subject to much ridicule, some of which was 
merited, especially when its insane votaries 
carried it to unreasonable extremes, but we 
have to acknowledge that withal it did yeo- 
man service to art by opening the vision to 
many beauties never before regarded by the 
artist. 

You know that impressionism became also 
a cult in pictorial photography, and most of 
us are wearied with the discussions as to its 
legitimacy as a phase of art by the camera; 
but most of us can now say that photographic 
art has been benefited by its invasion, and we 
can even be tolerant of some of its absurdi- 
ties, for impressionism in the main has much 
to support its contention. The peculiarity of 
human vision is the basis for the argument in 
its favor. Whenever the eye rapidly surveys 
a scene or an object it is impressed primarily 
with the general form and mass of things, 
the essential contrast of light and dark. 


When we look at a landscape, for in- 
stance, we see in that gaze only the principal 
salient objects with any appreciable degree 
Of distinctness: . | Uhesiresto1 ihe = things 
within our range of vision are in more or 
less condition of indistinctness, that is, the 
detail is not perceived. 

But as the eye dwells on the subject, 
whether it be a portrait or a scene of nature, 
the vision perceives more and more of the 
detail unnoticed by the momentary im- 
pression. This experience is the same with 
painter or photographer, in fact, with any- 
one making the experiment. 

Now, the pertinent consideration for the 
photo-pictorialist is how much detail ought 
to be represented to give a true impression 
of the subject rather than an accurate 
record of its actuality, for mentally we 
know that everything possesses detail. 

How, then, shall the impression be made 
forceable in terms of the actual truth; and 
how shall the artist avoid flatness from over 
elaboration of detail? 

Let us take an ordinary example, pref- 
erably one not inspiring, which might lead 
astray our judgment and make it a mental 
conception instead of an object of actual 


visual perception. 
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Let us suppose we are about to photo- 
graph two pieces of drapery in a rather 
strong light. 

One of the piécés/is Of ayrouph textire, 
while the other is smooth. 

Examine, first, these objects with half 
closed eyes so as to shut out small varia- 
tions of light and shade. What do we first 
notice? We note that the shadows. of both 
pieces look smooth, but that the lights, 
especially the half-lights, show up differently 
in each. We call these half-lights, for want 
of a better term, the “half-tones.” They 
are the feature giving characteristics to the 
objects and so we are told to look out for 
the half-tones if we want to give character 
to our pictures. We must study the means 
of presenting in our reproduction this 
phenomenon of half-tones. So artists have 
come to see that if any sacrifice is to be 
made to artistic effect, call it impression or 
anything else, it is never to be in these half- 
tones; for anything else may be better 
spared than they, so the good artist lowers 
only the scale of detail in the shadows to 
the degree of keeping these shadows 
and transparent. ~ Ele ever 
smudges the shadows in a sort of blank 
darkness. 

Now, the photographer of artistic instinct 
appreciates luminous shadows as much as 
the painter, but he finds that it is especially 
difficult to secure the desired luminosity. 
His “mat” or dull surface papers are de- 
structive of it even if he has it in the nega- 
tive, and sometimes to get it he has recourse 
to mechanical means, which enrich and 
lighten up these dull parts; legitimate 
enough, because his light has furnished it, 
and the print, when immersed, exhibits it. 

There are, however, certain printing 
methods, such as “carbon,” which do give in 
the print luminous shadows if the negative 
has them, without any after manipulation. 

We all know that in printing from a 
negative full of rich shadows upon platinum 
or bromide the shadows come out dull and 
lustreless and that there is an improvement 
on using a rough surface paper, because 


luminous 
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thereby a kind of texture is introduced into 
the shadows much in the way that a water 
color painter secures transparency in his 
shadows. 

Black, as a color, is hard to deal with in 
the shadows and so we see a preference for 
sepias, because with the latter tint the full 
depth of the color may be indulged in and 
the tone scale of nature is nearer approxi- 
mated, for the photographer has to make in 
his monochrome reproduction of nature the 
highest hght correspond to the white surface 
of the paper and the deepest shadow to the 
darkest tint which the chemical body he 
employs produces. 

With,such tones as brown or sepia the eye 
can still imagine something a little darker 
in tone than the darkest parts) Ghiiie 
shadows and so these shadows never look 
flat as they are apt to when the tone of the 
picture is black. 

To get suppression of detail in shadow to 
the degree demanded in first-class work one 
must use as full an opening of the lens as 
circumstances of exposure permit, trusting 
to his skillful control of the illumination to 
get his shadows luminous and not do as the 
unskilled worker does, have recourse to 
blurring or smudging—and then think to 
class himself with the real impressionist 
who gets suppression by means of the initial 
illumination of the original. 


Preparing for Spring 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

Are you making your preparations now 
for the spring business? Are you doing all 
you can to guarantee to your studio a fair 
share of the better business that is coming 
with the spring months? 

The spring months are going to see general 
business conditions improving and there is 
going to be steady improvement right 
through the summer, and by the end of the 
year we may be surprised to see how well 
we have come through the readjustment 
period. . 

Those who look for an immediate boom 
are going to be disappointed. Business 
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is not going to come back with any rush. 
It has been too flat. But the upward 
trend has commenced and the mere fact that 
people know this, is going to make them 
optimistic and make them more willing to 
spend their money. 

There will be better business without go- 
ing after it, but you are not going to be 
satisfied with just what comes automatically. 
Get ready right away to do more and better 
advertising to encourage business as people 
fall into a better mood for spending. 

If you have been taking it easy through 
the winter, thinking that as long as business 
is dull, you might as well let it go at that, 
then it is all the more important that you 
speed up now before all your competitors 
get the jump on you. The men who go after 
the spring business first and hardest and 
keep going, are the ones who will get the 
lion’s share of it 

We are well past the period when people 
were falling over one another in their efforts 
to spend their money, when business came 
in without going after it, when money was 
plenty—too plenty. It is going to be dif- 
ferent from now on. There is enough busi- 
ness to be had, but it is to be had only by 
seeking it. 

Business men are going to fight hard for 
business this year. It is going to be a year 
when competition is strong, and the fellows 
who have no fight in them, who are not able 
to compete for business, will have slim 
picking. So get up your fighting temper and 
gotoit. It is up to you. 

Consider your advertising opportunities. 
See how you can improve upon and increase 
your advertising. Study advertising methods 
and write better copy for your newspaper 
space. Get out better form letters to send 
to your mailing list. Don’t be afraid to 
spend a little money in that direction. 

Buy such books as you can find that sug- 
gest helpful business-getting and adver- 
tising ideas. Note how the bigger adver- 
tisers use their space and how they display 
their announcements and profit by their 
example. 
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Look over your studio and see what you 
can add in the way of better equipment, 
better accessories, that will help make the 
place interesting and attractive. Perhaps 
only a coat of paint on the woodwork is 
needed to freshen up the place. Perhaps 
some new wall paper will do the trick. 
Perhaps your sample case beside the entrance 
is shabby or has a broken glass. Get every- 
thing up in tip top form, showing that you 
are alive and progressive, not only pro- 
gressive, but aggressive. 

You may find it necessary to pay more 
attention to popular priced work than you 
did a year ago. People are going to give a 
little more thought to what things cost this 
year. Even people who have plenty of 
money are thinking about the price and will 
be attracted by lower prices. You may not 
be in a position to cut prices on certain kinds 
of work, but you are in a position where you 
can decide what prices you will feature and 
then fit work to those prices. |] am not try- 
ing to tell you how much to charge for your 
work. I merely want to impress upon your 
mind the fact that people are giving more 
heed to prices, being willing to take lower 
priced service than they did for awhile. The 
general tendency is that way, and that in- 
fluences even those who have unlimited in- 
comes. Make your advertising appeal by 
announcing prices that will interest people 
in their present mood. 

Above all, do not delay getting under way 
your plans for speeding up the business. 
The photographer who delays moving after 
the better business that is coming through 
the year, will next December find himself 
looking back at a year that will represent 
the low water mark in his business, while 
his more active competitors will be smiling 
over their fat bank accounts. 


* 
“Your job and mine are a lot alike, after all,” 
said the girl to her best fellow (workman), 


“How come?” 
“T’m in the ready-to-wear, and you, as manager 
of the complaint desk, are in charge of the ready- 


to-swear department.” 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


and write on one side of the paper only.) 


You Must Make An Inventory 


A merchant from New York State writes 
to me to know how he shall make up his 
income tax report without an inventory. 
He says it is not customary for him, or for 
other people in his line, to make up inven- 
tories every year... Heswants, to) vetathe 
benefit in his report of the declines in value, 
but doesn’t know how he can do it unless 
the Government will permit him to estimate 
the declines and strike an average. 

I have told him that the Government ex- 
pects every merchant or manufacturer to 
make regular inventories, at least once 
every year—for the purpose of the income 
tax report if not for any other—and that 
assuredly he will not be excused from do- 
ing it, except on the plea of illness, when 
an extension will be given him. Nor will 
he be allowed to “estimate” the effect of 
the price declines upon the value of: his 
stock. 

If there is one thing the Government is 
insistent about, it is that anybody using 
stocks of merchandise, from which sales or 
manufactures are made, and which are re- 
placed and added to from time to time, shall 
make an inventory at least once a year. As 
a matter of fact, it is not possible to prepare 
an income tax report that will hold water 
without one. 

The following is from the income tax act : 

Sec. 203. That whenever in the 
opinion of the Commissioner the use 
of inventories is necessary in order 

clearly to determine the income of any 
taxpayer, inventories shall be taken by 
such taxpayer upon such basis as the 
Commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, may prescribe as con- 
forming as nearly as may be to the best 


accounting practice in the trade or 
business and as most clearly reflecting 
the income. 


And the Commissioner, believing inven- 
tories to be necessary, prescribed the follow- 
ing regulation : 


Art. 1581.—Need of Inventories.— 
In order to reflect the net income cor- 
rectly, inventories at the beginning and 
ending of each year are necessary in 
every case in which the production, 
purchase or sale of merchandise is an 
income-producing factor. The inven- 
tory should include raw materials and 
supplies on hand that have been ac- 
quired for sale, consumption or use in 
productive processes, together with all 
finished or partly finished goods. Title 
to the merchandise included in the in-_ 
ventory should be vested in the tax- 
payer and goods merely ordered for 
future delivery and for which no 
transfer of title has been effected, 
should be excluded. The inventory 
should include merchandise sold but 
not shipped to the customer at the date 
of the inventory, together with any 
merchandise out upon consignment, but 
if such goods have been included in the 
sales of the taxable year they should 
not be taken in the inventory. It 
should also include merchandise pur- 
chased although not actually received, 
to which title has passed to the pur- 

chaser. In this regard care should be 
exercised to take into the accounts all 
invoices or other charges in respect of 
merchandise properly included in the 
inventory, but which is in transit or 


mepeniae 


‘“Master Tom”’ 


Blue Ribbon Home Portrait Class, 
Atlantic City Convention, 1920 
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Karl Tausig 
New York 
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“My Lou” Kar! Tausig 
New York 
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for other reasons has not been reduced 

to physical possession. 

There have also been some other regula- 
tions regarding the taking of inventories. 
For example, that which allows a merchant 
to inventory at cost or market, whichever 
fetower. Phen there is regulation. No. 33, 
Par. 354, which says that gross income shall 
consist of the total sales plus the inventory 
at the end of the year less the sum of cost 
of goods purchased during the year and the 
inventory at the beginning of the year. 

There are undoubtedly cases where busi- 
ness men have made merely a stab at an 
inventory and have framed their income tax 
reports accordingly. And they feel that 
they have gotten away with it since they 
have not heard from the Government up to 
this time about it. Let them not take too 
much comfort from that, however, for the 
Government is still fiddling with the reports 
for 1917. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Control in Development 


While there may be a certain range or 
latitude of exposure for a sensitive film, yet 
practically there is a limit to the range of 
what might be called the exposure for 
similar results. 

The theorists affirm that there 
practical control in development, but prac- 
tical results contradict it; for everyone 
knows, from experience, that it is possible 
to accentuate or reduce contrast by modif- 
cation of developer. 

As is also well known, under-exposure 
increases contrast, over-exposure reduces it, 
and so one may expose for a certain pur- 
pose, but, to get all the benefit of the varia- 
tion, one must needs know how to effect the 
modification in the development. Unless 
great carelessness has strained the capacity 
of the plates, one may still get a fair nega- 
tive. In the first place, the photographer 
should have a definite idea what character 
of negative he wishes to make and then 
modify his developer to accomplish the 
definite result. 
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The photographer has quite a phalanx of 
developing agents to call on. 

The real significance or value of the 
modification is too often not properly 
recognized, 

It is incorreet to assume that there is no 
difference in result between strong and weak 
developing solutions. One solution might, 
for instance, bring out faint details up to a 
particular strength with only a medium 
general density in the high-lights. Another 
might act so that by the time the faint detail 
had acquired the same strength as the other, 
the high-lights would have become over 
dense. It is claimed by some that all 
developers will yield equal density if their 
particular action is controlled, but even if 
this be so, the object in making a negative is 
not merely to secure density of high-lights, 
but harmony of relation of high-lights with 
the shadows. 

And in this particular we find that various 
developers vary greatly. 

In the comparison of developers, when 
density is the factor, one will note that when 
equal strength is reached in the high-lights 
in one variety there is relatively poor detail 
in the shadows and the deepest shadows 
almost clear glass, while in the other variety 
detail in the shadows may be abundant and 
more density in the extreme shadows (no 
clear glass). It sounds like a truism to say 
—‘‘the perfect negative is the outcome of 
proper adaptation of developer to the 
eharactér of the exposures 

To be sure, if you hit the time correctly 
and normally develop the plate, it will work 


“out its own salvation, but when the personal 


equation of over or under-exposure is in 
consideration the evolution of a good nega- 
tive becomes really a fine art, something 
requiring care, skill and judgment. 

We know a good deal about the action of 
the numerous reagents used in development, 
but do not particularly study their specific 
virtues. We all are too prone to having 
dependence upon some pet developer which 
in a majority of cases has comported itself 


admirably. But some time we may impose 
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too much reliance on it and refuse the offers 
of another agent capable in this particular 
of doing better work. | 

Pyro, for instance, seems almost relegated 
to desuetude, but it is still a faithful ally, 
but, at the same time, it would be unwise to 
cling to it when metol or some of the others 
are better adapted to our want. It 1s foolish 
to adopt a certain constituted developer and 
make it applicable to all conditions of 
exposure, by merely varying proportions of 
its constituents. It is safer practice to study 
the character of the illumination to estimate 
how best in the negative the distribution of 
the light and shade of the original may be 
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expressed and then determine how the 
developer may be constituted to produce that 
effect 

That the developer has especial agency in 
determining the quality of the negative 
cannot be denied and it is just here that 
one’s judgment becomes responsible for 
determining the proper density for the 
character of the print desired. 

Nowadays the pictorialist looks on his 
negative not for its initial beauty (good 
chemical effect), but as a means to end the 
production of a picture and, therefore, his 
endeavor is to make its structure such as 
shall best interpret his artistic intention, 


The Personal Letter— 
Stationery and How to Use It 


S. I. WILLIAMS 


Consideration of the form-letter and of 
the follow-up system, touched upon in the 
last two articles of this series brings us 
naturally to the matter of stationery pro- 
vided for the studio and some of the uses to 
which it may profitably be put. An experi- 
ence of many years, during which time the 
writer has been in constant and frequent 
correspondence with photographers through- 
out the country, leads him to think that far 
too little attention is paid by the average 
worker to the importance of good stationery 
and its proper use in correspondence. It is 
an indisputable fact that every letter issuing 
from the photographic studio is an adver- 
tisement of the studio and has a distinct 
bearing upon the quality of work to be ex- 
pected from it. A letter received by the 
patron of any given studio, well written 
upon paper of -good quality, well printed, 
chaste, and dignified in its tone and make up, 
goes far to induce a feeling of confidence in 
the ability, skill, and business conduct of the 
studio, An impression almost uncon- 
sciously obtains that an order will be safely 
placed and well executed at the hands of 
him from whom the letter emanates. There 
is much good to be derived from a first im- 
pression, if it is of the right sort. There is 


a curious psychological tendency in the 
minds of most people to be influenced by a 
well-written and attractive letter. Failure 
to appreciate this fact is oftentimes the 
secret of non-success in many business lines. 

The measure of a man’s ability in any 
field of endeavor bears a distinct relation to 
his knowledge of the subject with which he 
treats. It, therefore, follows that the 
strongest, ablest man in any profession or 
employment must be, at least in theory, the 
most learned man in his own particular line 
of usefulness. In theory, this is doubtless 
true, but in practice seldom is the case; and 
the artist who knows how to produce the 
most beautiful paintings dies in poverty be- 
cause his knowledge is too centralized. He 
is only trained along one single line. The 
critic who can. tell us all about correct gram- 
matical construction, the relation of sub- 
ordinate sentences to the main idea of a 
novel, fails utterly when he himself tries to 
apply his knowledge to the profitable pro- 
duction of a book of his own. In these 
cases and in many others the power of 
knowledge is present but centralized about 
too small a point. The worker fails in 
applying to his expert knowledge of the sub- 
ject the practical, everyday business con- 
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ditions that must attach to it and form a 
part of it before it can have a practical value. 
The parallel holds good in our own profes- 
sion, and it is not the man possessed of the 
highest artistic taste or even of the best 
technical skill in the art of photography who 
makes it pay. It is, in fact, more frequently 
the other way. He who executes the most 
perfect technical work and who puts into 
his photographic creations the greatest 
amount of truly artistic touch and feeling is 
most often he who, if left to himself, will 
wholly fail in his effort to build up a paying 
business. If we are to look for the highest 
power obtainable by the acquisition of 
knowledge in our own business, it must be 
sought in a combination of the artistic and 
technical attributes of photography with that 
keen business sense and understanding of 
conditions that alone give to them a market- 
able value. Knowledge, therefore, must be 
Proad and comprehensive if it is to be 
powerful in the sense of being profitable to 
the photographer. It must deal not only 
with the methods of producing good photo- 
graphs, but equally with a means of creating 
for them a demand and finding for them a 
Market. The writer believes that the 
personal letter if constructed on right lines 
offers the very best means of accomplishing 
this end. It is not possible, of course, for 
every photographer to carry out this sug- 
gestion in its entirety, but | am firmly con- 
vinced that it is possible to a far greater ex- 
tent than ever yet demonstrated. There are 
certain elementary principles that will apply 
in all cases; the stationery must be of good 
quality and the style of correspondence must 
be consistent with the local conditions that 
govern it. There are certain among the lead- 
ing photographers of this country and 
abroad who realize this and affect a style in 
their stationery and correspondence just as 
much as in the portraits issuing from their 
studios. 

For example, a letter from the studio of 
J. C. Strauss, of St. Louis, bears the impress 
of individuality upon the outside of the en- 
velope, even before the seal is broken. The 
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letter itself is as characteristic of Mr. 


Strauss as is his portraiture. It carries the 
personality of the man to the person he 
addresses and leaves its stamp upon the 
mind, There is a peculiar something about 
it, nowhere else to be found. The same may 
be said regarding the stationery and style 
employed in other leading studios. Each 
differs in some essential from its neighbor, 
but the one noticeable characteristic of good 
taste marks the stationery of every one, and 
each bears the characteristic imprint of its 
writer. Such letters constitute the highest 
type of advertising. They represent the 
best effort of the photographer toward se- 
curing the attention, interest, and business 
of a selected class of buyers whom he es- 
pecially desires as customers. There is room 
for more of this special kind of studio pub- 
licity. The average photographer ought to 
be in closer touch with the people of his 
community than he is today. 

He should feel at liberty to write, and 
Mrs. Smith should feel complimented to 
receive such a letter as the following or 
others on similar lines: 

Mrs, JoHN SMITH: 

Dear Madam —Referring to your sitting in De- 
cember last, and the three-quarter figure from 
which you did not order, I have suspected that 
the background was largely at fault. Since mak- 
ing that sitting I have procured several new 
grounds which I think you will like. I have a 
few specially good specimen prints in which they 
appear that I would like very much to have you 
see. May I send them to you for examination, 
or will you kindly call and see them when next 
in the vicinity? I am very desirous of making a 


re-sitting of this particular pose. 
Yours truly, 


Good stationery does not, of necessity, 
mean expensive stationery. The writer has 
seen specimens of the most expensive kind 
which were not in good taste, and which 
were, therefore, not to be classed as good 
stationery. Simplicity in selection of paper 
and envelopes and in the matter printed 
upon them is, as in portraiture, one of the 
main essentials to satisfactory results. The 
size and style of letter-sheet have little to do 
with the question, always provided that the 
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matter of the printed heading is so arranged 
as to make a proper showing upon its sur- 
face, There is, in the writer 4opmucn 
nothing richer or more tasteful than a plain, 
embossed heading, with a few short lines 
carrying name, business, and a comprehen- 
sive legend in the left hand corner of the 
sheet, with the date line at the right. If the 
embossing is impracticable, the same matter 
neatly printed in a plain type and in black 
ink comes next. Anything in the way of 
ornate display with borders, panels, and the 
like, seems out of place, while the groupings 
into a few short paragraphs of all that-is to 
be said about the business concentrates the 
interest of the reader rather than spreading 
it over a multiplicity of ideas. 

Is there not a good field for the use of 
good stationery which the average photog- 
rapher too often neglects? Is it not"irue 
that too little attention is paid to keeping 
one’s patrons in touch with the new products 
of the studio and in constant remembrance 
of the fact that 1t exists? Some of our most 
successful men today are thus keeping them- 
selves in the minds of their patrons by 
frequent writing of personal’ lettercas | ie 
special attention of Mrs. Blank is requested 
to a new effect in printing, a new style in 
mounts, or to the production of some special 
subject which the photographer asks her 
personally to inspect. The same course is 
pursued with reference to many other lines 
of special suggestion. The progressive 
man in the larger city keeps in touch with 
buyers from remote sections of the country, 
knows all the hotel arrivals and the persons 
of note visiting the city at all times. The 
same course is followed by the leading men 
at summer resorts. A personal letter is in 
many cases the only means of bringing him- 
self to their notice, and knowing this, he 
uses it in many cases to advantage. Why 
do not more follow his example? Some, 
perhaps, because they do not feel equal to 
the composition and arrangement of such a 
personal letter. Their training has been on 
lines photographic rather than of letter 
writing, and they shrink from what, to them, 
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is a serious task. They know, however, that 
once the sitter is in the studio they possess 
the power to make a creditable series of 
photographs. They hold up their hands at 
the thought of a personal letter, and the 
sitter does not come. It is a mistake to 
allow such a notion as this to interfere with 
the plan of letter-writing. There are other 
ways in which it can be done, The recep- 
tion-room attendant or some specially paid 
assistant may be easily trained into doing 
work of this kind, or a stenographer may be 
employed for a given time each day or week 
to follow up and carry out the work. The 
output of a successful studio must, however, 
like a well dressed man, be clothed with an 
air of respectability throughout and every 
trace of shabbiness carefully avoided. 
Good stationery carries on its face the evi- 
dence of refinement, good taste, and artistic 
instinct. It often. serves jasmateentenms 
wedge by which new business is created. 
Poor stationery and a carelessly written 
letter equally suggest the other extreme, and 
have disastrous effects. 

Form-letters can be prepared to cover 
almost every practical use in any studio, if 
the personal letter is impossible. Where 
the proprietor is too busy with his studio 
work, or otherwise unable to devote his 
personal attention to the writing of personal 
letters, a series of such form-letters may be 
substituted and ought constantly to be on 
hand. They may be made to deal with the 
ordinary work of the studio, or with special 
lines. Their cost is nominal and the output 
profitable, but the personal letter fills a gap 
that nothing else approaches. 


* 


There recently died in Washington a man who 
for many years had been the chief of one of the 
Government bureaus, a man noted for his strict 
ideas of discipline. 


It was a clerk in his bureau who was met by a 
friend dashing madly down the street. The 
friend stopped him with: 

“Why the deuce are you in such a tearing 
hurry?” 

“Why,” explained the clerk, “I am going to the 
funeral of my chief, and there is nothing he hates 


9 


like unpunctuality! 
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The Sitter’s Choice 
C. H. CLAUDY 


How much should the sitter’s choice be 
allowed to prevail, in selecting first, the kind 
of picture to be made, and second, the poses 
which are to be finished ? 

At first thought it would seem that the 
sitter should have entire charge of the 
matter. As the sitter pays the money for 
the goods, the sitter ought to be allowed to 
have exactly what she wants. But there 
are lions in the path; if we slay a few of 
them it may be clearer. 

If we go to a doctor we are not permitted 
to tell him what we want him to do for us, 
to dictate what he shall give us. The dentist 
does not take instructions as to whether or 
not he shall fill or treat or pull a tooth. True, 
we don’t have to allow him to do what he 
wants if we don’t want him to, but he won’t 
allow us to tell him what he is to do if we 
are asking him to do anything. The man 
who goes to a lawyer and instructs the lawyer 
in the law is a fool. A lawyer is supposed 
to know more than his client, and if his 
client won’t ask instead of dictating, why 
should he go? 

A photographer is supposed to know more 
about photography than his sitter. He is 
supposed to know more about what will and 
what will not take a good portrait, and his 
experience and study surely entitle him to 
say that here is a bust picture, there a full 
length, here a profile, there a full face, will 
be best for any particular sitter. If his 
sitter who should have a standing profile 
insists upon a sitting full face, most photog- 
raphers will give in and deliver the goods 
called for. But it is open to argument as to 
whether this is always the wise course. 
Certainly it may not do utterly to refuse, but 
just as there are a great many more ways of 
exterminating a feline than choking her to 
death with brick dust, so there are many 
more ways of giving a customer what she 
ought to want, rather than what she does 
want, than refusing to fill an order. 

One photographer solves the problem this 
way. Mrs. Veryfat comes in and demands 
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a full length profile “like you made of Mrs. 
Slendergrace.” The photographer smiles, 
takes the order and makes, at the same time, 
a couple of bust pictures three-quarters or 
full face, minimizing the two breadth of 
body and the double chin. When it comes 
time to show proofs the full length picture 
stands out like a sore thumb—hbecause it is 
unattractive—while the better pictures have 
been so treated that they seem more attrac- 
tive. The customer doesn’t know that some 
retouching has been done on some negatives 
and not on others—the customer doesn’t 
know that the photographer is making it 
diffeult for her to choose the picture she 
should not have, and easy to choose the 
picture she should have. She thinks she is 
a free agent, but she isn’t. And she finally 
chooses the good pictures, which minimize 
her bad points, and emphasize her good 
ones. [he photographer has succeeded in 
pleasing his sitter (since her choice was to 
take a free one), he has pleased her friends, 
added a little to his reputation and kept his 
name from appearing on pictures which 
strangers would think showed lack of 
judgment on his part. 

Clever receptionists can greatly aid the 
photographer here by tactful words and 
careful choice of samples submitted. The 
woman with an ugly profile is not to be 
shown beautiful profile pictures as samples 
of what she might order. The man with 
humped, stooped shoulders should not be 
shown pictures of men standing, graceful, 
straight and at ease. The girl with spare 
and unattractive hair should be shown 
samples of women pictured with their hats 
on, and every suggestion made to her that 
she, too, have a hat in her picture. The un- 
graceful girl should not be intrigued with 
the pictures of women posed in graceful 
flowing lines, lest she be tempted to order 
similar pictures for which she could never 
sit. 

Of course, now and then appears a sitter 
with determination in her heart. She will 
have just such and such a pose, lighting, 
size and style and nothing you can do or 
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“The Light That’s Always Available” 
Now Serves You More Efficiently Than Ever 


Labels marked 
“Improved”’ 
Normal Grade 


THE NEW IMPROVED NORMAL GRADE OF 


Victor Flash Powder 


Has a speed of 1-38th of a second 
Makes decidedly less report 
Ignites more readily 
And it retains the unsurpassed illuminating strength 
and excellent keeping qualities, which have brought 


it into such universal favor and use. 
negative is a negligible item. 


The cost. pes 


Your Dealer Sells and Recommends It 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 


3544 COTTAGE GROVE AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


say will move her. If you can switch her 
from this determination by showing her 
better proofs of other poses, well and good. 
If she still insists on choosing the unsuitable, 
there is little to do but let her have it, of 
course. 

In an endeavor to make her change her 
mind, many a photographer commits the in- 
evitable mistake of talking too strongly 
against the picture his subject has deter- 
mined to have.. The net resulesiguaedis- 
satished customer. A man wants a certain 
golf club, is determined to have that club and 
no other club, The salesman knows he ought 
not to have it, can’t use it, shouldn’t buy it. 
But if he tells the customer all this and the 
customer still buys, he buys with an unhappy 
feeling—his pleasure in his own choice and 
viewpoint are largely spoiled. This dis- 
pleasure is finally transferred to.the store 
and the salesman. 

In other words, use every tactful move 
you can invent to make your customer get 
what she should have, what you can best do, 


what will most please her friends and en- 
hance your reputation. But if- you cannot 
succeed, then flop, and flop gracefully and 
let her go away fully satisfied with her poor 
choice. In any event the headstrong cus- 
tomer will have her way, and the damage to 
your reputation as an artistic photographer 
is done. Much better have the customer 
satished then than dissatisfied. 

Of course, a photographer with a great 
reputation to sustain and so much business 
he can afford to be a little dictatorial might 
say to his sitter, “Am sorry, but I cannot 
make what you want. It would neither be 
pretty nor artistic. I can make a very happy 
picture of you, which you will like, if you 
will allow me. But I would rather you would 
go somewhere else, than attempt to make 
something of you I know wouldn’t be right 
and into which I could not put my enthu- 
siasm and my best skill.” 

That is what a good doctor, a good lawyer, 
a good dentist would say to the patient or 
client who tries to dictate the treatment, and 
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Sts a far cry fi rom pottery 
foLosrapy [oo 


In the little shop of his father, the famous potter, Thomas Wedgewood 
acquired an appreciation of art. At odd moments he studied the meagre 
developments in the art of photography and experimented with the action 
of light upon the silver salts. 


The application of this knowledge to the actual making of a photo- 
graphic image upon a sheet of paper is attributed to Wedgewood, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. While his pictures were not perma- 
nent and his dreams of ultimate success likewise faded, his discoveries served 


as a basis for the high development of photographic papers of the present day. 


Among these, HALOID Photographic Papers are conspicuous for their fine 
gradation, their unvarying uniformity and dependability. In a modern 
factory, serving the daily requirements of thousands of discriminating 
photog~aphers, HALOID Papers are made for the finest work in portraiture, 
enlarging, finishing and the various commercial uses. 


Send for descriptive booklet 


New York Office : | h H A | OID ( Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. G 0. 68 W. Washington St. 


ROCHESTER *. NEW YORK 


Le |) |) 


Milestones in Progress of Photography—Series Two 
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THE LIGHT THAT TURNS 
NIGHT INTO DAY 


The famous PROSCH SUNLITE FLASH 
POWDER will assure you in making every 
flashlight negative a perfect one. It never 
fails to turn night into day and get the 
desired expression and pose even of the 
most active subject. 


Half ounce bottle, $ .45 
Two ounce bottle, $1.50 


Send for full description of Prosch Smokeless Flash 
Bags, Hand Flash Lamps and Brieloff Studio Lamps 


PROSCH MFG. CO., INC. 
61 FULTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK 


IBA—W2ea you see this 


name on a package of 

developer, you know it stands 

for the best that can be produced. 

Made by the Society of Chemical In- 

dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido phenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 

Paramidophenol “CIBA” 

Glycin “CIBA” 

Hydroquinone “CIBA” 

Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA’”’ 
(Resublimed.) 

At your dealers, or write us 


FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 
toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


91 Barclay Street 


New York 


“Dependable Service” 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Ask for our price list. 
Photo finishing for the trade. 


Photographers’ Portrait Service Co. 
110 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask your neighbor about our Convention Exhibit. 
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it is a fine, upstanding, self-respecting atti- 
tude to assume. It is the courageous atti- 
tude. But it may offend. The liberty of 
choice is wholly yours, as to how you will 
handle the matter—and on what you do and 
the way you do it, depends in large measure 
the sort of reputation you will have five 
years from now. 


= 


| Our Legal Department | 


Dear Sir.—We are in the photo enlarging 
business for the trade and we frequently 
have pictures sent into us for reproduction 
which bear the copyright mark. It has been 
our custom to refuse to fill such orders ex- 
cept in some cases when the customer 
assured us that it was all right and agreed 
to assume the risk. We have never had any 
trouble from this source, but for our future 
guidance, would lke to know the exact 
interpretation of the copyright law. In a 
case of this kind would the responsibility 
fall upon us or upon the party ordering us 
to make the reproduction? And again, if 
we have a written order from the customer 
and he agrees to assume the responsibility, 
is that sufficient to protect us?—G, C. C. 


Anyone who participates in the unlawful 
reproduction of a copyrighted photograph is 
equally guilty under the copyright law. It 
is incumbent upon you as a possible parti- 
ceps criminus, to be very sure before you do 
this, that the customer who is ordering it is 
authorized to do so. If you are fully aware 
when you reproduce the picture that it is 
copyrighted, you are running a serious risk 
if you do not assure yourself that the cus- 
tomer is legally authorized to do what he 
proposes to do. 

Of course, if you have a written order 
from a responsible customer, agreeing to 
assume all the responsibility, that might 


safeguard you. 
. % 


Gipsy fortune-teller, seriously—“Let me warn 
you. Somebody’s going to cross your path.” 
Motorist “Don’t you think you’d better warn 
the other chap ?” 
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Which Plate Should You Use? 


Photographers are exacting in their demands of plates. In order to produce 
the best work, they must have a plate especially designed to meet their 


individual needs. Your plate is listed below: 


SPECIAL ‘XX”’ An extra fast Portrait or speed plate. 
SPECIAL An all-around Studio plate. 

For Landscape and Copying. 

A fast plate for Postal work. 
COMMERCIAL For Commercial photography. 


COLORNON A Color plate rendering Orthochromatic values. 
CONTRAST LANTERN SLIDE. Producing brilliant Lantern Slides. 
PAN ORTHO A Tri-Color, or Pan Chromatic plate. 

For all Commercial Process work. 

An X-Ray plate of the highest radiographic quality. 
NON - HALATION A Double Coated plate eliminating Halation. 
PAN ORTHO D. C. A perfect double coated Pan Ortho plate. 


Order from your dealer—today. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO 


The Government Suit Against the Eastman 
Kodak Company 


_ The printing, in the daily press through- 
out the country, of notices regarding the suit 
of the Government against the Eastman 
Kodak Company may not be clear to our 
readers, hence we print the following extract 
from the Trade Circular of February 5, 
1921, issued by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, which puts the matter in a clear light: 


“Our Government suit has been 
settled. This is to tell you just how it 
has been settled. 

“Under the decree which we have 
accepted, we are to sell certain specified 
Divisions of our business, 1n some cases 
including the factories. 

“What is known as the Folmer & 
Schwing-Century Division is to be sold, 
including the trade names Graflex, 
Graphic and Century, and also includ- ~ 
ing the factory with all tools and 
equipment. 

“Similarly we are to sell the Premo 
factory and equipment and the trade 
name Premo. 


“Che trade name A riurayise t0_.be 
sold and with it we are to disclose to 
the purchaser the Artura formula. 

“We are also to sell the trade names 
Seed, Stanley and Standard, and dis- 
close to the purchasers of those trade 
names the formule for those brands of 
plates, 

“Tf an intending purchaser of the 
disclosure of one of the formulas is 
desirous of purchasing a factory as 
well, we are to sell the American Aristo 
plant at Jamestown at a fair and reason- 
able price. 

“By the terms of the settlement, we 
are to have two years in which to make 
such sales. If at the end of that time 
the sales have not been made, the prop- 
erties are to be put up at auction, but 
with a minimum price to be agreed 
upon between the Government and 
ourselves. 

“Dealers in and users of the products 
that are affected by this decree will 
first of all be interested as to whether 
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DAV: 


is dullest. 


traiture’’—free. 


or not they are to continue to receive 
them without interruption. Of this 
they can rest assured. 

“The two camera factories affected 
will be operated by us to the fullest pos- 
sible extent until a sale has been made, 
and similarly, we shall continue to sup- 
ply Artura Paper and, under their origi- 
nal trade names, such of the brands of 
Seed, Standard and Stanley plates as 
we purchased. Certain of the products 
now marketed under the Seed, Stanley 
and Standard names were, however, 
originated in our own factories, were 
not a part of our purchase from the 
Seed, Stanley or Standard companies, 
are not therefore subject to the court 
order and will, at the earliest possible 
date, be marketed under new trade 
names. The most important of these 
products are the Seed 30 Plate, the 
Seed Graflex Plate, the Seed Panchro- 
matic Plate, the Seed X-Ray Plates, 
the Stanley Commercial Plates, the 
Standard Polychrome Plates, the Stand- 
ard Post Card Plates and the Standard 
Lantern Slide Plates. 

“It is the avowed object of the 
Sherman law to provide: for the widest 


HOME PORTRAITURE 


is changing photography from a one-season busi- 
ness to an‘all-season business. 


Home Portraiture is best when studio business 
Why not drop the dull months from the calendar 


like hundreds of photographers are doing by 
going after home portraiture with a 


HALLDORSON 
Portrait Flash Lamp 


You can make the price of the lamp on the first job. 


Send for full information including folder 
‘“‘The Way to Successful Home Por- 


The Halldorson Co. 
1776 Wilson Ave. 


Halldorson Home Portrait Flash Lamp 
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(Chicago 


Halldorson Giant Portrait Flash Lamp 


possible competition. Obviously, then, 
we are not prohibited from making 
paper and plates to compete with the 
brands that we part with. On the other 
hand, we are expected to compete with 
them. This we shall do and in the case 
of paper and plates, we shall have every 
facility that we now have; the “Know 
how,” the same plant, and the same men. 
It will be for the consumer to decide 
who makes the best goods—those to 
whom we disclose our formule and 
sell our trade marks or we, ourselves. 

“So far as the cameras are concerned, 
the conditions are different) ~Werare 
to sell factories and machinery and tools 
and goods in process as well as the 
trade names. Obviously, we cannot 
immediately come out with competing 
lines, 

“All this will make no difference. 
however, in the steady flow of goods 
to you. We intend that the trade and 
the public shall not be inconvenienced. 


‘There will be Graflex and Premo Cata- 


logues and advertising of those lines 
as in the past. 

“In many respects, we shall presently 
be in a better position than ever, to go 
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on with our development of photog- 
raphy. Many elements of doubt and 
uncertainty are removed. The manu- 
facturing ends of our Kodak Park, our 
Camera Works (where Kodaks and 
srownies are made) and Hawk-Eye 
plant, where we manufacture lenses, 
are unaffected. The organization of 
our sensitized goods department, both 
manufacturing and selling, remains 
intact. 

“The newspaper reports of this settle- 
ment of the Government suit may have 
disturbed you, may have in a measure 
destroyed your confidence as to the 
future. You have now had the story, 
straight. We have, because we want 
you to have the same confidence that 
we have, told you fully and frankly 
just what the situation 1s. 

“Doubt, uncertainty—they are behind 
ieee yve are in a position to serve. 
You are in a position to join us in the 
big drive for the development of more 
business.” 


% 
Motive in Portraiture 


There is certainly a difference in the portraiture 
of first-class portraitists who use the camera. 
This goes without saying, and so painters of 
portraits are hardly fair to their own conviction, 
who are loth to admit that a photographic portrait 
by an artist expresses motive. 

They must grant, at any rate, that the man who 
expresses his individuality in his work does some- 
thing different from the man who makes no at- 
tempt to do so, for it is really what distinguishes 
the ability of the artist from the mere technical 
worker. 

The ultimate cause of the difference in quality 
of results lies in the fact that few photographic 
artists feel the prime necessity of definiteness of 
purpose to express their artistic intention. The 
trouble with photographic portraiture is, that 
the operation itself is the “Cynthia of a moment.” 
The thing before the camera is so different from 
a landscape and is not looked upon as a composi- 
tion subject to like laws. 

What principally engages the eye of the artist 
portraitist is not lines and masses of light and 
shade, as elements of pictorial effect which he 
appreciates as assets in a landscape, but the initial 
beauty and grace of his subject. He is so pos- 
sessed with what momentarily charms his vision 
that to get this issue alone, he sacrifices too 
much to what his imagination magnifies. He 
forgets in his enthusiasm that inspiration, though 
an important factor in pictorial work, is not the 
only factor. 

He must come to understand that he has to 
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BACK TO THE OLD PRICES 
ORIGINAL 
“AGFA” 
PRODUCTS 
GLYCIN EIKONOGEN 
Tale7 $10.00 16 oz. $10.00 
Sas 5.25 sy 5.25 
4“ 2.45 Ate 275 
1“ 75) saa 75 
Bs RODINAL BLITZLICHT 
OZ. $2.00 
8 « 1.10 100 grams $2.25 
aie i 1.50 
AMIDOL me ee -90 
16 oz. $10.00 0 45 
“ 5.25 
J SPARKING 
: 2.75 METAL 
ORTOL Each 20 cents 
16 
soo eae 
rex Bee FLASHLAMP 
1“ 75 $2.00 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street NEW YORK 


SOLE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 
OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


CONVICTION WILL FOLLOW YOUR 
FIRST TRIAL OF 


Velour Black 


WE’LL MAKE THAT FIRST TRIAL 
EASY FOR YOU. 


WRITE. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Fo 
—————oooooooerereee——— eee 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO: 


M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
oie of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 


In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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tackle with militant and refractory agents, which 
in unguarded moments may throw him clean out 
of the esthetic arena. 

He dare not let his pure mental impression 
blind him to the truth that he has the relentless 
glass optic of the camera to contend with, be- 
sides the contrary nature of the sensitive film 
which may contradict his great expectation. He 
must get a definite knowledge of conditions and 
learn how to control them to his purpose for 
expression of his intention. 

Only in this way can he bring out in the por- 
trait his personality, give utterance to his indi- 
vidual motive. Do not depend too much upon 
psychic influence, but get down to hard facts of 
realism controlled by acquired technical skill. 

How many a portrait do we see which, while 
attractive, is not convincing, not an inevitable 
thing, not evolved, but manufactured, leaving an 
impression of incompleteness which spoils our 
enjoyment of it, because it advertises so plainly 
that it is not intentional, but merely accidental. 
It does not show the motive of the artist. 


x 
Be Careful of Your Speech 


Don’t speak ungrammatically. Study books of 
grammar and the writings of the best authors. 

Don’t pronounce incorrectly. Listen carefully 
to the conversation of cultivated people, and con- 
sult the dictionaries. : 

Don’t mangle your words, or smother them, 
or swallow them. Speak with distinct enunciation. 

Don’t talk in a high, shrill voice, and avoid 
nasal tones. Cultivate a chest voice; learn to 
moderate your tones. 

Don’t use profane language. Don’t multiply 
epithets and adjectives; don’t be too fond of 
superlatives. Moderate your transports. 

Don’t repeat scandals or malicious gossip. 
Don’t sneer at people, or continually crack jokes 
at their expense; cultivate the amenities and not 
the asperities of life—Censor. 


K 


“Engaged to four girls at once? How do you 
explain such shameless conduct?” I don’t know! 
Cupid must have shot me with a machine gun, I 
think !” 


and definite instruction. 


302 pages. 


the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. 
appreciation with a clear grasp of ‘scientific principles, upon which success in photography 
must depend. The book is readable and well illustrated with 21 half-tone illustrations 
of some of the best examples of American photography, printed on different mediums. 
and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 
Octavo. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography: 


By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 
LECTURER OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,’ 


will find discussed in this volume the very points on which he wants helpful suggestions 
It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 


Its Principles 
and Practice 


Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 


Cloth. $3.00, postage 15 cents. 
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Save Hours 
for Other Work 


F you are a professional photographer who 
handles amateur finishing also, you prob- 
ably feel that this branch demands more than 
its share of your time. It runs heavily to 
routine, yet requires careful handling. 


q By doubling the speed with which you can 

make perfect prints, the PA-KO Printer saves 
precious hours for professional work; it makes your amateur finishing still more 
profitable, yet maintains your strictest standards. 


q You or your assistant can easily average 350 prints per hour with the PA-KO 
Printer because: 


Foot treadle operation leaves both hands free to place prints and negatives swiftly 
and accurately. 


Automatic numbering of prints saves time and labor of sorting. 
Automatic paper guide effects exact register. 


Universal mask notched for standard sizes is instantly adjusted to any negative. 


@. Other saving features of the PA-KO 
Printer which cut down your cost per 
print are fully explained in the new PA-KO 
“‘Book of Short Cuts.” Investigate the 
possibilities of the PA-KO Printer on your 
work-floor. Write today for this baoklet 
on cost saving. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPLIANCES CORP'N 


MINNEAPOLIS Se a: MINNESOTA 


HT 
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PHOTO 
HIGGINS’ MOUNTER 
THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE P ASTE 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION At Dealers’ Generally 


noted CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages ER 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 

Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
eo the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Profusely 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 


We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBER be nt ‘Philadelphia ail 


NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations; 312 Pages; Cloth. 
PRICE - - - $3.00—postage 15 cents. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 
up to the minute. 


_ FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Phila. 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 


Low prices and work guaranteed. 
All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
| 1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


| What’s Doing in Photography | 


I. Issoff, of New York City, has opened a new 
studio in Port Chester, N. Y. 


William Spieth, Olney, Ill., has sold his busi- 
ness to his brother, Fred, who has taken charge. 


The Housh Studio, Centralia, Ill., which has 
been conducted by Mrs. L. Housh for the past 
seven years, has been sold to W. E, Spieth, of 
Olney. 


After thirty-seven years of active business, 
William J. Bell, veteran photographer of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., has retired and sold every- 
thing in his studio at auction. 


Isak Hemming Salmela, aged 44 years, died on 
February 2d, at St. Mary’s Hospital, where he 
underwent an operation. Mr. Salmela for the 
past seven years conducted the Modern Photo 
Studio, Astoria, Ore. He. is survived by his 
mother and several brothers and sisters in Fin- 
land. Mr, Salmela was closely identified with 


the business life of the city, taking a deep 


interest in all civic matters. 


Photographers of Tacoma, Wash., met Febru- 
ary 6th, at the F. D. Brooke Studio and formed 
an association of Tacoma photographers for so- 
ciability and mutual benefit. Officers elected 
were: President, Ernest Peterson; Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. J. Lee; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Hill. 
The next meeting will be at the Peterson Studio, 
February 8th, at 8 p. mM. All photographers and 
assistants are invited to come. Ladies will serve 
refreshments. 


* 


New York State Photographers 
Postpone Convention 


Owing to the National Convention, which is to 
be held in Buffalo in July, the New York State 
Convention, scheduled to be held in Rochester 
in May, has been postponed until the following 
year. This action was taken at a recent meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Professional 
Photographers’ Society of New York State in the 
J. E. Mock Studio in Rochester. 


Hammer Plates 


have won first place through purity 
of chemicals, perfection of manufac- 
turing methods, and rigid inspection 
of output. They hold their suprem- 
acy through merit alone. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


10 PER CENT REDUCTION 
ON OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
LORS oeADILS 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
Wl pee Jfebby 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
220 eee ADIII, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
31a uly: 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special Henry Matisse 
No. 2 } August, 1912 a4 Pablo Picasso 


Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
aS 3 } June, 1913 = Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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For the Commercial Photographer 


F. & S. Commercial Camera 


Meets every requirement of the commercial photographer. Has great 
bellows capacity and will take lenses of extreme focal length, as well as 
those of short focus. Rectangular bellows, allowing extreme rising 
and lowering front. Double swing-back adjustment with excessive swing. 


The Improved 
Sky Scraper 
Camera 


for difficult out-of-door work. 
Great rise of front and excessive 
swing-back. Rising front is not 
attached to bellows. Lens board 
is square with lens fitted above 
center and may be adjusted to 
four positions for close work. 
Focal capacity 20 inches. 

These cameras are well made from carefully selected stock. Hand- 

somely finished. Substantial and durable. 


See them at your Stock House or send for descriptive catalogue. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department | ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 
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JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 
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Why is Advertising Often Unproductive? 


S. I. WILLIAMS 


One of the chief difficulties to be met with 
in preparing advertising copy for any busi- 
ness is to be found in the fact that the 
person preparing the matter, unless specially 
trained along advertising lines, is unable to 
view the situation from more than one 

standpoint, and that standpoint, in too many 
cases, is not the one from which it is viewed 
by the person under whose eyes the adver- 
tising is to come. 

The average merchant or photographer 
who prepares his own matter for his local 
newspaper or an occasional circular spends 
a great deal of thought and labor over the 
framing of a write-up which, after it is 
finished, fails to excite the desired interest 
among its recipients and to produce the 
results expected. 

The value of the goods advertised may be 
well written up, their many advantages set 
forth in excellent language, the type well 
displayed, and the job properly printed, and 
yet the whole effort may fall flat and be 
productive of no appreciable results. 

The reason for this it may be difficult to 

_ determine in all cases, but in a vast majority 
_of instances it is easily traceable to the fact 
that the advertisement “talks shop’ too 


much, that the goods advertised are exploited 
in the same general terms that would be used 
by a good salesman talking to his customer 
over the counter, and that the main purpose 
of the announcement has been overreached 
by the ill-advised eagerness of the advertiser 
te-sell his goods before getting his customer 
within reach. 

The real object of advertising announce- 
ments, either sent through the mail or pub- 
lished in the columns of the daily paper, 
should be to stimulate interest and excite 
curiosity in the mind of the reader. An 
announcement should, like art, leave some- 
thing to the imagination. The cold state- 
ment that such and such goods “are the best ¢ 
of their kind, may be had at a given price, 
should be in possession of every reader of 
this advertisement,” etc., is not’ enough, 
no matter how many changes may be rung 
upon it. The successful advertisement must 
carry with it something more than this, and 
that something must be of such a nature as 
to leave an open question in the mind of the 
reader—a question that can only be solved 
by a_ personal examination or investigation 
into the quality of the goods themselves. 

It is the exciting of such an interest and 
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the opening up of such questions in the 
minds of the prospective customer that 
makes an advertisement draw. It leaves the 
matter “up to him,” and the ordinary reader 
is much more apt to remember a phrase or 
sentence which carries something of interest 
unsolved than an announcement, no matter 
how fully written, that tells the whole story. 
In the latter case “the incident is closed,” 
and the whole matter is banished from the 
mind, whereas, in the former, everything 
that suggests the subject-matter of the open- 
question advertisement brings to mind at 
once a remembrance of something interest- 
ing and attractive, and instantly establishes 
an involuntary connection with the adver- 
tiser. 

Thus it is that a distinct advantage results 
wherever it is possible to write the copy for 
a projected advertisement from a “middle 
ground,” viewing the subject-matter not 
only from the position of the man who has 
a certain article to sell, but also from the 
standpoint of the expected customer, whose 
purse-strings, it is hoped, may be loosened 
by the drawing power of the finished an- 
nouncement, whatever it may be. This 
“middle ground” is a difficult one for the 
average photographer to find, however, and 
it would be strange if it were otherwise. 

If the advertiser will keep in mind, how- 
ever, in preparing his write-ups the thought 
that he is, first of all, endeavoring to excite 
an interest in his products, he will gain a 
good start. If, then, his advertising is 
properly presented, he will be made aware 
of it by a manifestation on the part of the 
community before which it is placed. This 
is all that can reasonably be expected of 
advertising, and after the interest has been 
excited its mission has been fulfilled, and the 
salesman must “do the rest.’’ Its mission is 
not to take the place of a salesman in the 
store or reception-room assistant in the 
studio. ; 

Advertising, properly prepared and pre- 
sented, pays, and if money is expended for 
advertising from which the proper returns 
are not received, it should be taken for 
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granted at once that there is a good and 
sufficient reason for it. When this point is 
reached, the wise business man will start an 
investigation, and locate the trouble. If he 
finds the fault, as he most likely will, to be 
in the framing of his advertisements or in 
the manner of their presentation to the 
public, there are two ways open to him for 
improvement. One of them is in the appro- 
priation, from his real business, of a con- 
siderable amount of time, vexatious thought, 
and arduous labor along more or less un- 
familiar lines, in order that he may recon- 
struct and improve his work; the other is in 
the placing of his entire advertising business 
in the hands of those, of whom there are 
many, who have made a study of it, and who 
can view it from “the middle ground.” 
That this latter course is becoming more 
a general custom is apparent to any one who 
keeps in touch with current advertising in 
all branches of business; and that it is a 
rational, reasonable method to follow is clear 
when one notes how almost every field of 
business is being specialized at the present 


time. Fo 


The Position of the Head and 
Direction of the Eyes 


In the majority of portraits by the great 
masters in painting, the gaze of the model 
Indeed, in 
some of the grandest works of art in this 
province, the subject on the canvas seems to 
have a sort of inquiring look, as if challeng- 
ing our opinion of what we think of them. 
It is sometimes uncanny and we feel not a 
little embarrassed to be in their august com- 
pany, and their silence is oppressive. Look 
at the portraits of Titian. Do they not seem 
to demand that we should engage them im 
conversation ? 

What is the emotion we have when we 
contemplate Da Vinci’s “Mona Liza?” We 
feel relieved when someone joins us in the 
How she looks at us. The next 
thing we expect is that she will step down 
out of that frame. 


is direct toward the observer. 


viewing. 


{ 
{ 


q 


: 
: 
| 
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How simple the attitude. The body 
turned three-quarters, the head almost full- 
face, the drapery thrown carelessly over the 
shoulder, one arm and the hands placidly 
resting on the chair—nothing more; but look 
at the face—what a fascinating look. What 
causes the irresistible attraction? It is the 
direction the eyes take. Cover over the eyes 
and “the charm dissolves apace.” The 
magnetic power 1s gone. 

Yes, it is the eyes which some say have 
no influence on the expression. 

3ut it must be admitted that this gaze at 
the observer is not always possible in photog- 
raphy, because such a presentation is not 
invariably productive of pleasing effect. The 
features of the model are not always sym- 
metrical, the oval of the face not always 
perfect, the mouth may not be in medial 
Peeeuinder the-nose, nor the nose itself 
straight, the eyes sunken or not uniform, 
and so the photographer must select the best 
possible attitude to diminish the abnormities, 
to conceal the defects. 

But when he happens upon a face that 
admits of the directing the eyes right into 
the lens, not above it, as he usually is con- 
strained to do, let him delight himself to the 
fullness in presenting such a head. 

Advice is sometimes advanced by the in- 
struction books to never allow the head to 
be turned in one direction and the eyes in 
the opposite. 

But do not be pinned down to observance 
of fixed rules. Study the subject first. A 
three-quarter pose will permit the direct 


a 
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view of the eyes. The general rule applies 
to cases where the pose causes strain to the 
eyes, 

Burnet says: “The three-quarter view of 
the head gives the artist opportunity for 
presenting both sides and furnishes a greater 
variety of forms, a.chance to introduce 
breadth of light and shade.” 

The eyes should be lighted by one light 
only, In fact, for the whole illumination 
there should be but one dominant light for 
the whole figure. 

This luminous spot reflection is what 
gives life and expression to the eye. 

It must be visible and equal in both eyes, 
and in the upper part on the side of the 
source of light. Therefore, the head should 
be turned to the light just sufficient to get 
the effect. This is why the operator prefers 
a revolving platform for posing. 

Operators are not always mindful of the 
influence of reflection from light walls, etc., 
which cast active light into the eye; not 
perceptible, perhaps, at the time of posing, 
but register their effect in the negative, 
much to the injury of the expression. 
Where the eyes are blue or grey, be careful 
not to have their gaze directed to any sur- 
face reflecting light. 

In setting up any object to which you 
wish the model to direct the eyes, let the 
object be of sufficient size that the eye does 
not look steadily at a spot, but has oppor- 
tunity to range about a little. This prevents 
blinking and diminishes general strain dur- 


ing exposure. 


Making It Do 


THE LATE H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R. P.S. 


We all know that there are many workers 
who do not trouble to take advantage of the 
several new methods and new products that 
are constantly being placed in our hands by 
the manufacturers, and I have pointed this 
out in past articles in these pages, but 
although there are others who do make 
trials of new materials and do give new 
methods a trial also, yet in many cases I 


know of workers who do not get all the 
benefit out of their new working methods, 
simply because they do not go for the change 
in a whole-hearted and thorough manner. 
It is a few of these matters that I want to 
consider now, with the hope of helping 
others to see where they can save still more 
time and waste, and get a great deal more 


‘ benefit out of the new methods, 
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It only stands to reason that new methods 
require new arrangements, and that in order 
to get the full benefit from their use, these 
new arrangements should be carefully con- 
sidered. 

One would imagine that these considera- 
tions would be made in the first instance at 
the time when the new method was being 
given its trials, but I am afraid that even 
those of us who like to think we are up to 
date are very apt to let these smaller things 
slip by, possibly with the full intention, at 
the time, that as soon as we can make time 
we will finish the proper arrangements. 

I know, for instance, that some years ago 
when I first started using developing papers 
for the greater part of my work, I used to 
do all this work in the same dark-room 
where previously I had only developed 
plates, and the result was that often there 
were stains that wasted paper and time, 
simply because the space and the arrange- 
ment of that space was.not sufficient for the 
new work. 

This sort of thing is still done, L know, 
to a great extent in many workrooms, and 
I know also that in a great many cases it is 
only the want of a little thought that pre- 
vents a special room being made or fitted up 
for D. O. P.. work, which would, of course 
mean the outlay of a little money in the first 
place, but which would, in the end, well 
repay such outlay. 

In my own place I have not room or space 
to have a special room made, but I have got 
over the difficulty by carefully re-arranging 
the fittings in the dark-room so that one job 
does not clash with the other and to add to 
this I have made a rule that printing shall 
not be started or done at the same time as 
plates are being developed. 

Yet in many dark-rooms which I have 
visited, when I have asked ‘‘Where do you 
do your D. O. P. printing?” I have been 
told that it was done in the same place as the 
developing and that the developing dishes 
“are just stuck down here out of the way 
when we are doing this.” 

Many of these dark-rooms were amply 
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large enough to have a special sink and 
benches fitted, which could be kept for 
D. O. P. work: only, and yet the owner 
muddled on in the same old way. 

Again, I know of many places where there 
has not been any attempt to install any form 
of printing machine, but where all the print- 
ing is still done in the old-fashioned printing 
frames, such as were designed simply for 
printing-out papers, and made with hinges 
and springs which only get in the way now 
that these are not required. [he usemg: 
these frames makes a lot of extra and un- 
necessary work and also makes more time 
required to fill in and take off the paper. 

The printing has to be done so that the 
frame is taken some distance from the 
filling-in bench each time an exposure is 
made, and altogether the worker under these 
conditions is missing some of the chief 
advantages which are possible with D. O. P. 
papers. 

All this for the want of either buying a 
proper machine or making a home-made one. 

Going a step further still, I know of many 
places where, of late years, some of the 
newer and slower kinds of developing papers 
have largely, if not entirely, superseded the 
older and more rapid bromide papers and 
yet in some of these places they are still 
using the same old machine which was not 
designed for the slower papers and so are 
not only wasting time, but quality also. 

I am especially thinking of some of the 
newer grades of Cyko and Kodura papers 
which, if the machine has got about 5 or 6 
lamps, can be exposed in about 5 seconds, 
but when only the one lamp is used require 
a minute or more exposure. 

I recently pointed out the great advan- 
tages of a Graflex camera for several of the 
jobs we are sometimes called upon to under- 
take, and yet there are several people who 
still waste not only expensive plates, but a 
great amount of energy and time, simply 
because they are sticking to the old-fashioned 
manners. 

Even if it does not make a great deal of 
difference at the time, and if the waste of 
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Demonstration made with the Brieloff Universal Studio Lamp at the 
Photographers’ Club of New York by I. Buxbaum. 
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Jerome F. Heyn 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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money need not be taken into consideration, 
there are other points that should be con- 
sidered, not the least important being that 
of one’s health. 

Work for long in a small or badly venti- 
lated dark-room, extra and unnecessary 
running about the workrooms instead of 
having things nicely arranged close to 
hand, heavy work out-doors with a heavy 
camera, and the worry of uncertain results, 
will all tell on one’s health, and if much of 
this, or too much, is undertaken, then, along 
will come the time when he will give way 
under the strain and be put out of business 
for a long time by the doctor. 

I know many places where they will not 
install tanks for developing, and [I know 
places where they will try and use some old 
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thing that they can “make do.” I know of 
one place where they have adopted portrait 
film instead of plates, and yet they will not 
go to the small expense of getting proper 
washing and fixing tanks for these films, 
but are trying to work them through the 
same old tanks they used to use for plates, 
so that there is always some bother about 
them sticking together and getting scratched, 


yand it takes the man quite a long time to 


bring out all the films each day and hunt 
round for pins to hang them by to dry, 
instead of fixing up proper clips, and then 
when they are half dry, along comes the boy 
sweeping up the workrooms and the films 
eather a good crop of dust so that they have 
to be re-washed instead of being placed ina 
simple drying cupboard. 


Correct Rendering of Color Values 


The first made orthochromatic plates were 
sensitive only to yellow, and to a slight 
degree to orange. Red sensitiveness was not 
obtainable and green only to a moderate ex- 
tent. The photographer felt the need of a 
plate which could reproduce in 
chrome the correct values of all the colors. 
After ten years’ experimentation, such a 
plate was finally put upon the market, the so- 
called “Panchromatic” plate, sensitive to 
yellow, green and red, which reproduces all 
the spectrum colors correctly when intelli- 
gently used in connection with the proper 
ray filter. 

To obtain the best orthochromatic effect 
with these plates two conditions must be 
realized—viz., to depress the action of the 
highly active rays (blue, violet), and to in- 
crease on the contrary the tardiness of the 
red, yellow and green rays. 

To accomplish the first condition, some- 
thing must be interposed in the path and this 
is done by use of the ray filter. 

This filter, or screen as it is also called, 
should be placed so as to be inside the lens 
against the diaphragm so as not to interfere 
with the sharpness of the image or to 
Occasion distortion by diffraction. The 


mono- 


second condition 1s fulfilled by the specially 
sensitized film. 

The employment of the ray filter neces- 
sarily demands much longer exposure than 
when the plate is used without it. 
are several varieties of orthochromatic plate, 
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besides the panchromatic plate, which are 
not made sensitive to the entire spectrum, 
but to special colors, which may be used to 
greater advantage than the panchromatic, 
because they require less exposure, which is 
often a desideratum. For instance, a kind 
sensitive to yellow and green and not to red, 
most useful in reproducing paintings where 
little red color is present, or foliage and 
flowers of yellow, or any objects whose 
dominating tints approach to yellow and 
ereen. 

Where there is little or no blues or violets 
in the subject, such plates may be used with- 
out the screen or ray filter. Their rapidity 
is little inferior to a very rapid plate. When 
a screen is found necessary, about six times 
the ordinary exposure is demanded. Care, 
however, must, in either case, be taken in 
the development so as to keep them from 
over-exposure even to ruby light. This 
plate is valuable for the average landscape 
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reproduction, gives excellent values to the 
foliage and with a screen gives the clouds. 

Then there is a variety of plate partic- 
ularly sensitive to yellow and red, and 
another to yellow, green and red. The pan- 
chromatic spoken of above is useful for 
reproduction of high color paintings, 
stained flowers, etc. Without a 
screen they may also be used if blue is in 


glass, 


the minimum and not lkely to interfere 
materially with the color scheme. 

Remember, that by the cutting out of the 
activity of the blue and violet rays you are 
working essentially only with the slow act- 
ing rays and so must needs prolong the ex- 
posure, not only to accommodate the tardi- 
ness of these latter rays, but atethe same 
time, to let the retarded rays= ccpeamaic 
chance to act as well. 

Another thing to remember in using these 
plates is the consideration of relation of 
visual values and actual color values. 

lor instance, a red apple may be projected 
against a bright green ground, and you have 
a strong visual contrast produced, buf you 
may, by improper use of the filter, not get 
any contrast at all, that is, make the values 
in the photograph of green and red equal 
and falsify things visually. By using dif- 
ferent screens you may obtain different 
effects really not rendering the colors, but 
simply getting effects which give true visual 
contrast. Here is just where the novice in 
the use of these plates falls down and so is 
inclined to dispraise them. 


Somebody said that the 
greatest successes in life 
have been made out of 
a lot of errors that were 


corrected. 
—Selected. 
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Is Your Stationery Good ? 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


Who cares what the photographer’s 
stationery looks like? What difference does 
jobber or manufacturer 
whether you write your orders on cheap, 
ruled paper or on fine bond stock? Will 
your customer pay a bill any quicker 
because it. 1s on an artistic billhead? 

I can imagine some photographers asking 
themselves just such questions when we 
suggest the importance of having stationery 
of good style and artistic appearance. And 
yet, don’t we all judge other people by the 
class of stationery they use in writing to us? 
If a photographic supply house should write 
us on a cheap messy-looking letterhead en- 
closed in an envelope with the firm name 
rubber stamped on the outside, wouldn’t we 
at once put that concern down as a cheap 
outfit, hardly to be trusted? 

Just as we inevitably judge a man by his 
clothes, so we judge a business house by its 
stationery. And if we judge others in that 
way, it is fair to suppose others judge us in 
the same way. 

A photographer has the opportunity to 
create a good impression with his stationery, 
to make it obvious that he is a high-class 
business man. He is. foolish not to take 
advantage of this opportunity. He is worse 
than foolish if he goes farther and uses 
stationery that is noticeably trashy. Instead 
of using stationery that is bad, or that just 
gets by because it 1s not noticeably bad, why 
not make your stationery an asset to the busi- 
ness by using a type that is conspicuously 
artistic and good? Create a favorable 
impression instead of a bad one or none at 
all. 

The difference in cost between classy 
stationery and cheap trash need not be great. 
The total expense for the best stationery, 
when figured out in terms of so much per 
month or per year, is negligible. You can 
afford the best and you can make it a good 
advertisement for your studio, not so much 
by loading it with advertising talk as by 
giving it high-class appearance. 


it makes Moura 
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THE LATE L. A. DOZER 


The many friends of Leonard A. Dozer, Bucyrus, 
Ohio, will learn with regret of his death on Monday, 
February 14th. Aged 49 years. 

Mr. Dozer was President of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, (Cleveland Convention) in 
1916 and Treasurer for seven vears (from 1909 to 
1915). He was also a past-president of the Ohio- 
Michigan-Indiania Photographers’ Association. 

We extend our sympathy to Mrs. Dozer and his 
family. 
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Frank Scott Clarke 
Detroit, Mich- 
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No matter what your rating or how 
promptly you pay your bills, you gain an 
advantage by showing those from whom you 
buy that you are a high-class photographer, 
and you can impress that fact upon them by 
using high-class stationery, getting out your 
letters and your checks in a manner with 
some style to it. 

If you have good stationery, when you 
write to a new concern, or when you write 


for information from an advertiser in your” 
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and a neatly typed letter will help you get 
what you go after. If you were going to 
see a man personally to ask a favor from 
him, would you go dressed in your most 
prosperous looking rig, or would you go 
dressed in overalls and jumper? If you 
were going out to sell goods on the road or 
behind a counter, would you expect to profit 
by wearing cheap, ill-fitting clothes? It is 
quite important that you put up a good 
appearance in person and in stationery. 

By good stationery I do not mean sta- 
tionery with a fancy imprint on the letter- 
head, much ornamentation, special borders 
and foxy designs. It is possible enough to 
make expensive stationery just as inartistic 
fee iewcicap, tubber-stamp type.. AS. a 
photographer, you should recognize the 
artistic in a letterhead as you do in a photo- 
graph. You know that fussiness is not art. 
You know that simplicity often is, and that 
you can rarely go wrong with the simple 
designs and the simple poses. It takes much 
more experience to handle the complications 
that come with ornamentation. 

So, make your stationery simple, unless 
you know of a more complicated design that 
is of recognized artistic merit. 

The average printer, if left to his own 
ways, will make your letterhead a jumble of 
type and ornaments and rules and boxes. If 
you haven’t the time to design anything 
more elaborate and have it right, you can be 
sure of being right if you use a simple, 


MACDONALD’S STUDIO 
FIFTH STREET 
CANTON, NEW JERSEY 
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A plain printing like that, with the words 
spelled out, not abbreviated, will look high- 
class if printed well on high-grade stock, 
preterably an unruled bond. Envelopes, of 
course, should match, with a similar imprint 
in smaller type in the upper left-hand corner. 

If you have an autograph electro of your 
name, which you use on your mounts and in 
your advertising, you will do well to have a 
die of the same style to use on your sta- 
tionery, having it of proper size. This makes 
your name uniform wherever it appears and 
gives 1t a trade-mark value. You will do 
well to learn to imitate that autograph in 
your own personal signature, if, indeed, the 
autograph style was not originally secured 
from that source. 

If you have no typewriter and cannot 

_afford one, you can at least write legibly and 
carefully and give your letters the best ap- 
pearance possible. There is no letter you 
ean afford to write carelessly, thinking that 
it is only what you say that counts, not the 

Make each letter 

an advertisement for the class of your estab- 


way it looks in writing. 


lishment by making it of high-class appear- 
ance as a whole. 

Don’t think to give stationery a style by 
having a cheap half-tone made to run on the 
letterhead, showing a posed figure or a head 
from one of your must successful photo- 
graphs. The kind of paper you must use 
for a half-tone cut, unless you get some- 
thing very expensive and probably not at all 
adapted to letter use, will probably look 
much cheaper than a low-priced bond with- 
out any attempt at picture reproduction. 

Select a standard bond paper that is al- 
ways available so you can use continually 
the same stock, making your letterheads, 
your envelopes, your billheads, all con- 
stantly of the same style which people come 
to recognize as individual with you. You 
can help this individuality by selecting an 
attractive, but, perhaps, unusual color shade 
in the paper used. 

If it is merely carelessness that causes you 
to neglect getting good stationery, just re- 
member that carelessness in any business 
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methods costs you money, ‘Take pains to 
study out what you can do in the stationery 
line that will be a credit to you, and then go 
ahead and do it. Make up your mind what 
you can afford annually for stationery and 
then get the best to be had for that price. 


place again at such a figure, and I will 
lose some money unless I can hold the 
father-in-law. I will say that the lease 
reads at the bottom: “Stone and Welch, 
by R. B. Stone” (the son-in-law). Does 
the fact that Welch did not sign the 


| Our Legal Department | 


Where a Partner’s Right to Bind 


His Fellow Partners Stops 
Illinois. 

Besides owning the store property in 
which we do business, I own another in 
this town which I rent to a firm doing 
a sizable business in farm machinery, 
farm implements, large hardware, etc. 
A year ago I made a very good lease on 
this property, renting it for five years 
at very profitable rent, as it was the 
only place in town suitable for the 
business, 

The firm which came in as tenant 
has two partners, the real manager of 
the business and his father-in-law, who 
lives in another city, and he has no part 
in running the business. The firm name 
includes both of their names, but the 
father-in-law has most of the money in 
it and the son-in-law runs the place. It 
was the son-in-law that signed the 
lease; all our business was done with 
him, the other man never came near the 
place. 


The son-in-law paid several months’ 
rent with his regular store check, but 
has gone behind lately and everybody 
is expecting that he will close up shortly, 
as he don’t attend to business and it is 
running back. [I am wondering where 
I come out on my five-year lease, which 
still has around four years to run. The 
father-in-law has plenty of money and 
could stand for the lease, but the son- 
in-law has nothing and a judgment 
against him would not be worth 10 per 
cent. I consider I could not rent the 


lease make any difference, as I have 
always understood that one partner 
could act for another? 
If you write this case up, don’t give 
names, 
Ri Bae 

This seems a good time to say a word 
about a certain limitation on the general 
power of a member of a partnership to bind 
his fellow members. As I have occasionally 
explained, there are very few limitations 
upon that power. The whole theory of 
partnership is based on the idea of agency 
—one partner is the agent of the other, and 
what he does will in most cases bind them. 
Discard the old idea that it 1s the sharing in 
the profits that makes a man a_ partner. 
Plenty of men share in profits who are not 
partners at all. Whether there is a sharing 
in the profits is always considered when 
determining whether a man is a partner, but 
the main consideration is whether he has 
power to bind the other members of the firm. 
If he has, he will usually be held to be a 
partner. 

There are a few limitations upon the 
power of a partner to bind the fellow mem- 
bers of the firm, and one of the chief ones 
is brought up by the above letter, i. e., as to 
sealed instruments. A sealed instrument is 
one under seal, in other words, any lease, or 
deed, or order, or contract, which haces 
design to the right of the blank lines where 
the parties sign. Any design answers the 
same purpose. A document with such a 
sign in it, or even with only the word “Seal” 
there, is a sealed instrument and is subject 
to a law of its own, as compared with docu- 
ments signed without that. A lease is a 
sealed instrument. 

A partner cannot sign any sealed instru- 
ment which will bind his fellow partners, 
unless they consent to his doing it, or unless, 
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after knowing it, they affirm it. There have 
been many cases where sealed contracts are 
made by one partner not financially respon- 
sible, but on behalf of the firm, and where 
the members who had the money didn’t 
sign: or where it could not be proven that 
he knew about it. In every such case the 
courts have held that as the instrument was 
under seal, it did not bind the partner not 
signing and not knowing. The other man 
in the deal was, therefore, left with a scrap 
of paper binding one irresponsible person. 

In one of these cases the court said this: 


The statement of claim sets forth a 
lease in writing under seal between the 
plaintiff as lessor and Faggen Bros., 
Solomon Faggen and Henry Faggen, 
lessees. The lability of the lessees 
named is not denied, but the plaintiff 
seeks to recover a judgment against the 
legal representative of Joseph L. Green- 
wald on the ground that he was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Faggen Bros. at the 
time the lease executed. The 
attempt is, therefore, to charge him 
personally in an action on a writing 
under seal to which he was not a sub- 
scribing party. The right to recover 1s 
based on the written agreement. It is 
conceded by the learned counsel for the 
appellant that one partner cannot bind 
another by a sealed instrument, and 
many authorities compel this conces- 
sion. The implied authority arising 
out of the relationship to bind each 
other is limited to ordinary dealings 
within the scope of the business of the 
partnerships, but contracts under seal 
relating to future actions are out of the 
usual course of business and are not 
recognized as binding on non-assenting 
Assuming that a partnership 


Was 


partners. 
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existed, it was necessary for the plain- 
tiff to show that Greenwald assented to 
the execution of the lease before it was 
signed, or that he ratified it afterwards. 
The case above reported was one pre- 
cisely like that which R. B. R. writes about 
—the only partner signing was the impe- 
Unless R. B. R. can show that 
the father-in-law knew about the lease—I 


cunious one, 


‘mean had a clear knowledge of all its terms 
(not simply knew there was a lease), he will 
be bound by. the rule of law I have ex- 
plained. 

The best way to make a sealed contract 
with a partnership is to have every member 
sign it. Don’t accept the word of one that 
the others know; they may say they did not. 
Get all their names. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Photography in a Hurry 


Although for the time 
which elapses between the exposure of the 
plate and the production of the finished 
print is of no particular importance, there 
are certain occasions when one wishes to cut 
it down to a minimum. For press work, for 
example, every minute saved may be valu- 
able, and so the various operations must be 
each carried out with as little delay, and at 
as quick a rate, as is consistent with getting 
a good result.. Such a result for press work 
need not be particularly permanent. A 
print need only be washed long enough to 
prevent any chance of the hypo crystallizing 
out as it dries, and will still last for weeks 
Two or three 


most purposes 


in its original strength. 
minutes in running water or in constant 
changes will effect this. 
There are circumstances, 
which, while the prints are wanted at the 
very earliest possible moment, still it is 1m- 


however, in 
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STERLING Tanks and 


Your DEALER has them or can get them. 
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STERLING MFG. CO. 
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SPL Its that Luminous, Vibrating Quality that enables 
Pictorialists, Amateurs and Professionals to win prises 
‘and honors by the use of 
THE STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 
FREDERICK W. KEASBEY 
Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


KALOGEN, a universal, concentrated liquid 
developer—just add water. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 
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portant that they shall be reasonably perma- 
nent. In such a case, while all the other 
operations may be rushed, the fixing of the 
prints and their washing should be complete. 
They should have the full time in the hypo, 
and at least half an hour’s washing, in con- 
stant changes; 1f possible, putting the print 
face downward on a sheet of glass and 
squeegeeing it between the changes—a 
course which hastens the elimination of the 
hypo very considerably. Whether one 
method or the other is selected, the way in 
which the various other operations are 
shortened will be the same. 

For instance, the developer must be used 
at full strength and must be a quick-acting 
one, such as metol-hydrokinone, or pyro- 
metol. The plate is rinsed for a moment 
and placed in the fixing bath, which should 
not be much stronger or weaker than four 
ounces to the pint. It is when it is@iixem 
that the principal opportunities for time- 
saving arise; that is to say, provided the 
permanence of the finished result for more 
than a few days or weeks is not important. 

The longest of the various operations is 
the drying of the negative, and the next 
longest the washing after fixing. In fact, if 
the time taken by these two stages could be 
saved, the production of a finished print 
within an hour of the exposure of the nega- 
tive becomes quite a simple matter. 

The drying of the negative can be 
avoided, as it is as easy to print from a wet 
negative as from a dry one, if the work is 
undertaken in the proper way. 

There are two methods of printing from 
a wet negative. One is to wet the printing 
paper, to squeegee it gently down upon the 
wet surface of the negative, and then to 
expose it to light for printing; the other is 
to put the wet negative in an enlarger, and 
to enlarge from it on to a sheet of bromide 
paper. 

The former procedure is not practicable 
for, very hurried work, because it is not safe 
to squeegee the paper to the negative until 
at least the greater part of the hypo has been 
washed out of the film, and such a washing 
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lighting. 


PHOTOLITE STAND No. 1001 


Showing stand folded and 
erected ready for use. 


Artifical Photographic Daylight 


That’s what you can have on tap 24 hours of every day—at 
the mere turn of a switch—by using 


The National Mazda C-3 Lamp 


This lamp has been specially developed for photographic studio 
It produces an intensely actinic light with a reduction 
of the inactive, visible rays. 
light, to which you have been accustomed. 


The light acts the same as day- 


And you can have this light at your service anywhere you 
want it—it is so easily controlled with 


Nela Photolite Stands 


With equipment for general illumination and for ‘*‘back’’ light- 
ing, any artistic effects are made simple even for the less ex- 
perienced photographer. 

Let us make recommendations for lighting your studio, with 
this /deal Light. Write for pamphlet ‘‘The Way to Better Light 
for the Camera.’ 


Nela Specialties Division 


Nationai Lamp Works of General Electric Company 


NELA PARK 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


takes, at any rate, ten minutes. It has been 
suggested that the print may be made on 
dry paper, by interposing a sheet of thin 
transparent celluloid, and in such a case 
there would be no necessity to wash out 
the hypo. But there would seem to be a 
risk, both of getting the paper wet in places, 
and of getting marks on the print from the 
presence of bubbles of air between the 
celluloid and the wet negative, from which 
the other method is free. 

The use of an enlarger allows a print of 
any size to be made from the negative, 
practically just as it comes from the fixing 
bath. It is best to give it a wash under the 
tap for a minute or so, although this is not 
necessary. The glass side is carefully 
cleaned and dried, the surplus liquid is taken 
off the other side by wiping it gently with a 
piece of fluffless fabric, a folded cambric 
handkerchief answers excellently, and the 
negative is then ready for the enlarger. If 
this is a daylight enlarger, there is not much 
fear that it will begin to dry, and the hypo 


in the film to crystallize during the exposure, 
but 1f artificial light is used, this may happen 
if the negative gets at all hot. It may even 
melt. To prevent this it may be treated 
with formalin; but there is a simple dodge 
which is equally effective. 

It is to put an unexposed plate into the 
hypo at the same time as the negative, so 
that they fix out together, to rinse the two 
plates and then to bring them together film 
to film under water so that there are no air 
bells between them. They may be fastened 
with a couple of bulldog clips, the glass 
sides wiped dry, and in this condition may 
be used for enlarging for an hour or two 
without any fear of drying, 

Press photographers and others who have 
to turn out work quickly often use a fan 
and an appliance for warming the air for 
drying the prints. Such luxuries are hardly 
for the amateur; but anyone who has not 
tried it will be surprised to find how quickly 
a print can be dried, if it is wiped carefully 
both back and front, and is then pinned to 
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the bottom sash of a window which is raised 
so that the print just hangs clear of the 
window sill. In the strong current of air 
which is sure to set through the window, a 
small print on ordinary thin bromide paper 
may get quite dry, in favorable circum- 
stances, in five minutes or less— Snap Shots, 


Pictorial Construction 


A picture must needs be built up. Every 
professional photographer must acknowl- 
edge this, however much he may prate about 
the inspiration of the moment. When the 
professional man takes a photograph of a 
person, including the entire figure, against 
a perfectly plain background, however ex- 
cellent a work it may be, it can hardly lay 
claim to the title pictorial—hence the intro- 
duction of the painted background, to bring 
it up to-the claim. As these accessories, 
nowadays, at least, are prepared by artists, 
whose training in art enables them to 
arrange harmonious groupings and sup- 
ports for what is to be brought in as the 
principal feature or subject of the work, the 
professional photographer, if he have good 
taste as well as training, is helped a long way 
in the matter of constructing or building up 
his picture. 

But this assistance vouchsafed by the 
background does not release the photog- 
rapher from the responsibility of study 
along the lines of photographic art, that he 
may exercise his ingenuity without mere 
repose acquiescence into acknowledg- 
ment of the accessory and of the artist. 

He must himself devote attention to the 
study of art, and by reading and observa- 
tion of the works of painters gain sufficient 
knowledge of a few of the leading prin- 
ciples to enable him either to build up im- 
pressive harmonies, or at once perceive and 


in 


seize upon what Nature presents, as is not 
infrequently the case, without our premedi- 
tated interference. 

‘Nearly all photographic art work naturally 
comes under the head of the picturesque, as 
photography rarely (most of its votaries — 
having too good sense to attempt it) ven- 
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prices for better prints, made 
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for tone—and for sepias has 
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THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


tures to deal with what is called “high art,” 
as the term is applied to paintings, or to 
tampering with what artists call “expres- 
sion’—that is, portrayal of the higher 1n- 
ward passions as expressed in the human 
countenance. The few wretched abortions 
occasionally perpetrated act like a panacea 
against such a feverish attack, on the pro- 
fession at least. 

In the pictorial or picturesque, however, 
there is just as much opportunity for the 
display of feeling (we may say sentiment, 
too) for admirable groupings and_ fine 
effects of light and dark, as there is in the 
grand historical or imaginative phase of art. 
This truth is not confined to photographic 
art, as 1s fully exemplified in the work of 
the painters of the Dutch school. 

There is no art more suitable for the study 
and imitation of the photographer than that 
of the painters who lived and worked. in 
Holland during the eventful periods of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
The subjects they deal with are most varied, 


yet of a character which confined them to 
the passing scenes and surroundings of 
everyday life, despite the stirring events in 
which they moved and suffered. Their 
topics, to which their minds ‘doubtless re- 
sorted for repose, are just such as we might 
at the present day put right in front of our 
cameras. 

And here we come to the all-important 
point—these consisted almost en- 
tirely of what is called, but rather miscalled, 
commonplace. Many of their subjects, to 
be sure, came under the censure of classical 


scenes 


critics as vulgar, just as the purists in the 
days of Wordsworth could see nothing but 
purility in poems like “We Are) Sevetes 
And yet see how these Dutch painters, by 
their relations, 
arrangements, groupings, and for beautiful 


effects of chiaro-oscuro, light and dark, 


genius for harmonious 


alone, not to say anything of their glorious 


coloring, which would be inapplicable here, 
attained the most exalted and lasting place 
in art, the fame of many being bright even 
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today, while the classical art is looked on 
as affectation. 

In the pictures by these men, or in the 
engravings and photographs ot 
thanks to reproductive art, there are many 
excellent examples, which answer nearly the 
purpose of the originals—whether these 
pictures be the more extended groups of 
their festivals or the simplest bit of still life, 
we see a placing of objects and a flow of 
lines which impresses the eye at once in a 
most agreeable way. One eminent writer 
has boldly, yet truthfully, said that no repre- 
sentation of any scene or incident whatever 
can make an impression upon the spectator 
without a proper and harmonious grouping. 
How many of us have missed this clearness 
in reading Browning. Shakespeare and 
Milton never neglect the technique of their 
art. Their thought may at times wrestle 
with the constraint of language, but they 
strive ever to present it with the greatest 
clearness. 

You may retort that art is not understood 
by the majority who look at photographs. 
Yet, if not fully understood, it is felt just 
as the subtle touches of a great poet are felt 
by an uncultivated mind, by sympathy. So 
all good work in art, which has added to 
good composition well disposed masses of 
light and dark, producing what 1s called 
effect, will always attract and impress, even 
where the cause of the power is unknown 
or unappreciated. “Study what most you 
affect.” 

* 


Loyalty 


If you work for a man, in heaven’s name, work 
for him. If he pays you wages that supply your 
bread and butter, speak well of him, stand by 
him and stand by the institution he represents. 
If put to a pinch, an ounce of loyalty is worth 
a pound of cleverness. If you must vilify, con- 
demn and eternally disparage, why, resign your 
position, and when you are outside damn to your 
heart’s content. But as long as you are a part 
of the institution, do not condemn it. If you 
do, you are loosening the tendrils that hold you 
to the institution, and the first high wind that 
comes along you will be uprooted and blown 
away, and probably you will never know why.— 
Elbert Hubbard. 
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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
PLATE EVER MADE 


CRAMER 
HI-SPEED 


THE PLATES WITH THE 
WONDERFUL EMULSION 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


HAVE YOU USED 


Halldorson Flash Powder? 


Unless you have used 
HALLDORSON Flash Powder 
you do not know that it makes 


» ~ Less Report, 

Has Greater Actinic Power, and 

Is Higher in Orthochromatic Value. 

This excellent Flash Powder 
is being used by leading pho- 

tographers everywhere, who 

say that 


It Has No Equal. 


HALLDORSON Flash Powder 
is made in three’ grades of 
speed—Medium and Extra Fast for portrai- 
ture, Medium and Slow for the commercial 
user. 
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Ask Your Dealer for 
HALLDORSON when you make the next purchase. 
All dealers have it. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Avenue CHICAGO 
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A Help to the Photographer 
~~ 


The Brieloff Universal 
Lamp in your studio as- 
sures you of even light 
at all hours of the day or 
night. You do not have 
to depend on uncertain 
daylight, nor disappoint 
your customers. The 
least touch will adjust 
any reflector in any way 
for portraiture or in 
group. A single lamp will 
help even with daylight 
for special lighting. All 
adjustments automatic. 


Single Reflectors from 
$20.00 up. 


SEND FOR A FULL DESCRIPTION ON 
BRIELOFF STUDIO LAMPS FLASH BAGS 
SUNLITE FLASH POWDER BLOW LAMPS 

and the latest HAND FLASH LAMPS 


PROSCH MFG. CO., Inc. 
61 FULTON ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A TREATISE ON THE 


AIR BRUSH 


WITH PROGRESSIVE 
— LESSONS: IN: —— 


PORTRAIT FINISHING, 


COLORING, ETc. 
By SAMUEL W. FRAZER 


This is an exhaustive study of 
the subject and the only book 
ever printed relating to the tool. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Full of New Ideas. 
What to do and what not to do. 


PRICE, ‘CLOTH;/31.50 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


After an illness of about eighteen months Ellis 
W. Knee, Dayton, Ohio, died on January 24th, 
Age, 29 years. 


Louis Lenske, 30 years old, a resident of Min- 
neapolis his entire life, died at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in St. Paul, on February 8th, after an ill 
ness of several months. For several years he 
operated the Mission Photograph Studio, 1841 
Central Avenue. Mr. Lenske is survived by his 
widow and one son. 


We are advised by the Defender Photo Supply 


Co., Inc., of Rochester, N. Y., that they hawe 
opened new branch houses at. 1033 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; 322 Fourth Street south, 


Minneapolis, and Twenty-first Street and Grand 
Avenue, Kansas. City. The New York usie 
branch has been moved to the Printing Crafts 
Building, Eighth Avenue and Thirty-third Street. 


We've received word from Buckley, of Bing- 
hamton, that his School for Posing, Lighting and 
Draping will be held the first week in April— 
starting on the 4th. 

Quite a few who have seen Mr, Buckley’s 
demonstrations at the various conventions have 
enrolled, but there are a few vacancies left. The 
number being limited, an early application should 
be made. Address L. J. Buckley, Press Building, 
Binghamton, Ney. 


Frank E. Brooks, aged 54, proprietermees 
Brooks’ Studio, 37 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, 
Mass., suffering from an attack of chronic heart 
trouble, leaped from the third floor of the Gale 
Hospital, February 9th. He suffered a fracture 
of the skull and an internal hemorrhage, but was 
not instantly killed. He died in the hospital a 
few minutes after he was removed there by 
hospital attendants. Mr. Brooks is survived by 
a widow and one son, who live at Waterbury, Vt. 


A meeting of five heads of photographic studios 
was held at the Moffet Studio, Rockford, Ill. 
to organize The Associated Photographers of 
Rockford. The studios organizing this associa- 
tion are as follows: The Herzog Studio, the 
Haynes Studio, the Marsh Studio, McCliymonds 
Studio and the Moffett Studio. 

Mr. Herzog was elected President, L. F. Robin- 
son of the Moffett Studio Vice-President and 
Publicity Agent, while Mr. McCliymonds was 
elected Secretary and. Treasurer. 


Two very interesting meetings took place at 
the Professional Photographers’ Club of New 
NV Ork= 

At the first meeting, January 19th, Mr. E. O. 
Hoppe, of London, England, exhibited some of 
his portraits of famous men of Europe, veritable 
masterpieces of photography. Mr. Hoppe is a 
distinguished decorative artist of England, and 
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has taken up photography, originally as an aid 
to his art of painting, but found it so highly 
appreciated by the elite of England that he 1s 
now devoting most of his time to photography. 
In a unique, rather informal way, he talked most 
interestingly of his work and on art in general. 
Mr. Hoppe lectured to a most attentive and highly 
appreciative audience, generously explaining his 
methods from the making of the negative to the 
final printing by his copper plate process, 

The second meeting, February 2d, was devoted 
to a demonstration of the C. R. Reeves Super- 
White Light, invented and manufactured by C. R. 
Reeves, a past-president of the Photographers’ 
Association of America. Mr. I. Buxbaum, with 
his usual skill, was behind the camera, and Mr. 
Edward Mix demonstrated the wonderful use- 
fulness to the home portraitist, the ease of ma- 
nipulation and its portability. The lamp is really 
seven 250-watt lamps in one small neat suitcase, 
weighing only 13% pounds. Every unit can be 
used separately, and three or four are sufficient 
to make a fine portrait in one or two seconds. 
At this meeting Mr. Maurice Goldberg, famous 
for his studies of dancers and portraits of cele- 
brated artists, was elected honorary member of 
the Club. Mr. Goldberg responded with a very 
interesting little talk on art and photography. 


Po CuATT 
Secretary. 
% 


Philadelphia Photographers 


Quite an interesting meeting of the Profes- 
sional Photographers’ Society of Philadelphia 
was held at«the Sketch Club, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, February 16th, with President George 
Wonfor in the chair. 

The wall display consisted of the advertising 
pictures and cover designs made by William 
Shewell Ellis. Mr. Ellis described how each 
print was made and the paraphernalia used in 
getting the finished results. It was interesting 
and an extremely instructive talk. 

H. S. Foster, of the advertising department of 
A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, spoke on 
the subject “Photography and Its Relation to 
Advertising.” Among other things, Mr. Foster 
referred to the slogan, “Be Photographed This 
Year on Your Birthday,” which has been adopted 
meine PeeA. of A, He said: “If I were -a 
photographer, I would use a dainty calendar, 
showing a photograph of my work—say a dainty 
view or some attractive picture—and mail a copy 
to each prospect on my books. My own adver- 
tisement would be extremely modest, but I would 
have the slogan, ‘Be Photographed This Year on 
Your Birthday,’ close to the calendar and so 
that everybody could see it. I believe it would 
prove the best advertisement a photographer could 
use and I would do it now—it isn’t too late.” 

Ernest Heckroth, of the Franklin Photo- 
Engraving House, gave an explanatory talk on 
making half-tone engravings. 


IBA— ben you see this 


name on a package of 

developer, you know it stands 

for the best that can be produced. 

Made by the Society of Chemical In- 

dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido pkenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 
Paramidophenol “CIBA” 
Glycin “CIBA” 
Hydroquinone “CIBA” 


Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA”’ 
(Resublimed.) 


At your dealers, or write us 
FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 


toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


91 Barclay Street New York 


Hammer Plates 


have won first place through purity 
of chemicals, perfection of manufac- 
turing methods, and rigid inspection 
of output. They hold their suprem- 
acy through merit alone. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


MT HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations; 312 Pages; Cloth. 
PRICE “ - - $3.00—postage 15 cents. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 
up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Phila. 


A NEW BOOK One of the best, as well as 


one of the rarest books on 


THE AIR BRUSH IN art and composition is — 
PHOTOGRAPHY urnet’s 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 


to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 
143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 'ssays On [ \ rt 
BOUND IN CLOTH uM 
$3.50 post paid Single copies of the original editions 
Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as have been sold as high as $100.00. 


oie of the most expert workers with the Air It has been reprinted in a limited 


Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- oes + ae . 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion edition of only 1000 copies. Wall. 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully you have one? 
worked out course of instruction that could be 


imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 


rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. Send $2.00 and get a 


In addition to the comprehensive series of copy at once. 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. ane FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
wera dastraasene ae delphia 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography: '*,Psncvles 


and Practice 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 


LECTURER OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,’ 
will find discussed in this volume the very points on whlch he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 
the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 
appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles, upon which success in photography 
must depend. The book is readable and well illustrated with 21 half-tone illustrations 
of some of the best examples of American photography, printed on different mediums. 
and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.00, postage 15 cents. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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The Greatest Vulgarity 


The greatest vulgarity is spending more than 
you earn. 

Most of us want to be respectable. There is 
nothing so respectable in all the world as living 
within your income, 

Somebody asked Chauncey Depew how much 
it takes to live on in New York. He answered, 
“A little more than you have.” 

Every city is swarming with fools who are 
trying to maintain their “station in life’ by 
spending $100 for every $90 they take in. 

Sometimes it 1s the man who is the fool, some- 
times the woman. One is as bad as the other. 
Worse. Quite often it is the children. Which is 
still worse. ; 

But whoever it is, attack said fool at once. It 
will make trouble, but you'd better have $10 
worth of trouble now than $100 later on. 

And no matter who you are, whether a be- 
decked lady riding in a limousine you cannot 
afford, or a shopgirl wearing a silk shirtwaist 
that is beyond your means, don’t forget you are 
just plain vulgar. Because anybody can do it. 
And it is the commonest, cheapest, wishy-washi- 
est and most inexcusable thing which the mob 
does. 

There will always be inequalities, always some 
who have more money and make a greater dis- 
play than you. Why worry that you are poorer 
than some around you? 

If you are going to have a pang whenever 
you see anyone living in a finer house than you, 
or wearing costlier furs, or giving more gor- 
geous dinner parties, or riding in more expensive 
automobiles, you would as well make up your 
mind to accumulate pangs right up to the grave. 

Clean yourself of this nasty feeling. For envy 
is the nastiest of all the spoilers of content. 

The way out is simple, 

Just don’t spend. That’s all. 

It may hurt and humiliate, and all that, hut 
what of it? Have not better men and women 
than you suffered to retain their self-respect? 

Begin now. Take a solemn oath that from 
this day on you will at least not be vulgar, that 
you will not spend more than you make. 


WANTED 


Will pay ten cents for a copy of 
the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
fore fanuary. 15, 1919. 

If you can supply this, will you 
please forward same, at once, to 
Frank V. Chambers, 636 South 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
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10 PER CENT REDUCTION 
ON OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10.2... April; 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
Lit. uly 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
D2 See DEl ls 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
Stee ule 1910 .... rank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 . January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. Cubistic—not photographic. 
Special \ J Henry Matisse 

No. 2 f August, 1912 .. \ Pablo Picasso 


Special \ { Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No.3 f June, PA Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


‘A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 


Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


CP 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise. to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank V. Chambers, publisher of the ‘“‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, “‘The Commercial Photographer.’’ It is replete with 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.’’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’? Since Hance’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’? went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
Pac eae ey in all its various phases. This new book by 

.. G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
probably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly _by 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘“‘Photographic Weekly.’’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
photographer is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
done well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4)... Nevertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge an 
guidance which it gives him. a 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a_ number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and _ practice. The routine in a commercial photographer's 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on_the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘‘The 
British Journal of Photography’’ (London). 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial photography thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
tusely illustrated and the volume is well printed an 
substantially bound for service.—‘‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.” 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called. the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods. tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker. and describes every step, from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print, whether the latter be a 
straight contact-print. an enlargement, a colored print. or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The, book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in large. clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. We heartily recommend this hook to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant. the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.’’ 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co, 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co., 510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange. 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Sol Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 
Norman-Willetts Photo Supply Co., 108 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Phila. 
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Photographic Subjects 


There is a show of justice in the complaint 
which the painter sometimes makes, that our 
modern life affords but a limited scope for 
the expression of grand ideas in art, though 
we would by no means subscribe to the 
dictum some pessimists indulge in that art 
is decadent. Indeed, there is too much 
prattle both about progress and about de- 
generation. People forget that progress in 
any direction, art or morals, is impossible 
without an accompanying decline in another 
Mitection. Lhe history of -all time has 
forcibly contradicted that progress is one 
continued, onward, triumphant march. But 
we are off the track. 

Apart from scenes of a tragic character 
of a universally absorbing interest, like the 
Beeee painting of M. Rollo, “A. Strike 
Amongst the Miners,” there are probably 
but few subjects upon which the painter 
might reasonably hope for future fame. 
Not much, it is true, in the present, that our 
descendants a hundred years from now 
would think of interest. Therefore, let us, 
whether painters or photographers, be true 
to the prosaic period in which it has been 
our lot to be born. Let us be satisfied with 
what pictorial phases our age permits. If 
we cannot attain the imaginative let us take 


up the incidents from everyday life which 
afford scope enough for the expression of 
whatever artistic feeling we may possess 
without taking an aviatorial trip to the 
realms of idealism. 

We call to mind some of the idealistic 
feats made by the photographer. Before us 
is a photograph possessed of most excellent 
technique, conforming well to the laws of 
artistic composition, quite delightful in 
rendition of light and dark. In a word, 
well studied and well executed. But the 
subject! It is titled “Man, Know Thy 
Destiny.” 

It represents a man masquerading (yes; 
that is all it is) as an old hermit, with cloak 
and cowl, a property grizzled beard upon 
his chin, a human skull on a property rock 
by his side, an ancient book (or it looks like 
an ancient book) open before him, from 
which we are to infer he is seeking to find 
“his destiny,” or man’s destiny, rather. 
Now, candidly, is this a subject to inspire 
modern art, pictic or poetic? Do you not 
think, with ourselves, that most twentieth 
century hermits would be looking for their 
destiny over their bank books, or stock 
accounts or in workshops, around the rattle 
and din of machinery—not in a lonely cell 
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of medieval inactivity? Our day and gener- 
ation have no sympathy with such a phase 
of past social existence. We are only too 
glad to have escaped it. Why should our 
art have sympathy therewith, or, rather, 
why should artists expect us to be touched 
thereby? It is bad enough for painting to 
be affected, but when photography under- 
takes depicting such subjects it becomes 
more than ridiculous; it gets disgusting. 

Many. a beautiful piece of work by the 
camera has proved that photography, by its 
own unaided power, can be delightful—can 
captivate not only the eye, but excite even 
our subtler feelings. Photography has a 
broad field for artistic expression—broad 
notwithstanding its present limitations. But 
when it attempts the ideal, aspires to the 
realm of the imagination, or, in other words, 
is not simple and sensuous, it shocks our 
idea of the eternal fitness of things. 


To Make a Print Transparent 


The present method of rendering prints 
transparent, homogeneous, and durable, is 
perhaps the best that has already been pub- 
lished. In the first place you have to pre- 
pare the following composition. Take as 
follows: 

Gahada. Balsaniaaa pee 6 ounces 

SPCTINACel! sine. ake eee 4 ounces 

Gilmiavaminar a. eee 4 drachms 
Melt these together, and stir them up inti- 
mately in a porcelain or glass evaporating- 
dish; as soon as the gums are all fluid, pour 
the melted mass into a bottle for future use. 

The next thing required is an iron table. 
For this purpose take the round cover to 
one of the apertures of a common kitchen 
stove, and fix this on four legs, six inches 
long, formed out of four iron rods. Each 
of these rods is riveted into a hole on the 
outer edge of the iron cover at equal dis- 
tances apart. If you intend to operate on 
large prints, it will be necessary to get a 
rectangular plate of iron of the proper shape 
and size for the table in question. 

The next requirements are two or three 
small spirit-lamps, to be placed beneath the 
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table in order to heat the latter and main- 
tain it at an equal temperature for any given 
length of time. Each lamp is furnished with 
a sliding tube around the wick, by means of — 
which the size of the flame can be regulated. 

The iron table is now covered with a 
sheet of clean white paper of the size of the 
table, and a quantity of the balsam is spread 
over it so as just to cover it, and the lamps 
beneath are lighted. You must be very 
careful not to let the temperature of the 
table get too high, so as to burn or volatilize 
the gums; simply keep the balsam in a liquid 
condition. Spread the balsam as it melts 
over the paper uniformly, and then turn the 
paper over, so that the balsam is now be- 
tween the iron and paper. This paper is 
always retained in this position for future 
operations, 

You now lay over the paper a piece of 
clean plate-glass, and smear its upper sur- 
face with balsam uniformly. The surface 
is now ready to receive the print. 

The print is now allowed to dry, and 
when dry it 1s ready to receive the improve- 
ments from stippling, hatching, etc. As soon 
as the balsam on the plate-glass covers it 
uniformly the print is carefully dried on its 
plate over a stove or open coal fire, taking 
care not to singe the print; whilst still quite 
warm, almost hot, the print is quickly cut 
off by placing a ruler along each side, and 
running along the edge with a sharp-pointed 
blade of a knife. The print is now placed, 
picture side downward, on the melted bal- 
sam; more balsam is placed on the back of 
the print, and spread over it by means of a 
spatula. Keep down the heat, otherwise the 
paper will not lie flat, and place the flames 
of the lamps in such positions as to make the 
heat equally distributed over the iron table. 
In the course of half an hour, or less, the 
print will be quite transparent; you must 
continue the operation until it is transparent, 
and you can easily see when it is transparent. 
Having arrived at this stage, the plate of 
glass with the print on it is raised up from 
the iron table, and all excess of balsam is 
removed both from the back of the glass 
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and the back of the print by means of a flat 
piece of thin wood of the size of a common 
letter envelope, which is covered with buck- 
skin on one edge. All excess of balsam be- 
ing thus removed, and the plate being still 
moderately me print 1S) icleaned 
thoroughly on the back with a clean linen or 
cotton rag, and all bubbles pressed out. If 
any bubbles arise, and the plate is getting 
cold, hold the latter over the stove, and rub 
again over the back of the print until it lies 
evenly adherent to the glass. Of course, by 


warm, 


Seige tune all excess of balsam. has been 
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thoroughly removed, and the print is fat and 
transparent. ‘Turn the print by detaching it 
from the glass, and gently wipe off the sur- 
face. It is now finished, and may be stored 
away between the leaves of a book for an 
indefinite time without change. 

The trouble with other forms of balsam 
hitherto has been this: the prints, containing 
wax or turpentine, are always liable to turn 
yellow; they frequently, too, become hard 
and lose their transparency. Prints treated 
as above have been preserved for a year and 
a half without any change whatever. 


Form Letters 
S. I. WILLIAMS 


What are form letters and what purpose 
do they serve in the economy of a photo- 
graphic studio? This question seems to be 
a pertinent one, as there are many photog- 
raphers about the country who do _ not 
apparently know what the words “Form 
Letters” signify. Many seem to possess the 
idea that they are something admirably 
suited to the needs and requirements of 
some other man’s studio, but are unable to 
grasp the possibility of their being fitted to 
profitable use in their own. 

No greater mistake can be made than to 
suppose that form letters are fitted to any 
one locality, class of trade or kind of busi- 
Ness, to the exclusion of others. A form 
letter, properly constructed and sent out 
through the mails in the proper way, should 
appear exactly like a personal letter to the 
recipient. It should deal directly and force- 
fully with the question or questions under 
consideration. It should build up a logical 
argument for the photographer, and when 
the reader follows it down to and including 
the fac-simile autograph of the sender, he 
should be impressed with the idea that it is 
a personal letter addressed to himself, 
written to himself, full of suggestions and 
argument to himself, and matter in which 
he and the photographer personally are the 
only ones interested. Such form letters can 
be made and are made every day in the year, 


and they bring to their users, in the aggre- 
gate, in the United States, probably more 
money in dollars in the course of a year 
than the income of all the photographic 
studios during the same time measured in 
cents. 

It is because a form letter has this per- 
sonal appearance that it possesses the pull- 
ing power that has always attached to it. A 
modern form letter is prepared in such a 
way as to be, in a sense, general, while at 
the same time, by the addition of the name 
and address of the party to whom it is sent, 
it takes on a direct and personal interest. 
Such a letter may be printed to look almost 
exactly as if it were written upon a type- 
writing machine. The signature of the 
sender may be printed from an autograph 
plate in fac-simile, and the name of the 
addressee be written at its top on the type- 
writer in a type exactly matching the body 
of the letter, and in a color that corresponds 
perfectly thereto. The envelope addressed 
in the same way, and the letter sealed and 
mailed under a two-cent postage, reaches its 
destination, and in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred impresses the party who receives 
it as a personal, typewritten, individually 
signed communication, Is it to be wondered 
at that such a letter receives a greater 
amount of attention than a circular, folder, 


or printed announcement? People are, as a 
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rule, inclined to be flattered by the attention 
involved in a written communication of this 
kind, and letters of this nature appeal to the 
inhabitants of small towns or rural districts 
with as much or more force than in the 
larger cities where their receipt is more 
frequent; and it, therefore, possesses an 
influence of no small moment in such 
communities. 

Why is such a communication called a 
form letter? Simply because five hundred 
or a thousand, more or less, may be printed 
from the same form, quickly and cheaply, 
each being an exact counterpart of the other 
in every respect. This is the only thing that 
separates the form letter from a personally 
written document, and to the ordinary 
recipient the difference is never known. Its 
value as a business bringer when compared 
with its cost of production can hardly be 
overestimated. The returns from it in every 
business where it is used-——and where can a 
business be found that does not employ it? 
—are traceable to the homes and offices of 
all classes and conditions in the community. 
Py means of such a letter the photographer 
or business man in any line may present his 
story to the leaders of fashionable society in 
his community, to the wives and daughters 
of the prominent men, and to the influential 
citizens themselves, feeling sure that in a 
large majority of cases such a letter, if 
properly constructed, will be read and its 
contents absorbed before it becomes apparent 
that it is of an advertising nature. 

It goes without saying that the stationery 
on which these letters are produced should 
be of a fairly good quality, and that there 
should be nothing in the letter to suggest 
a thought that. would antagonize the most 
fastidious reader. If the general subject of 
photography be taken up for the first letter 
of a series, a few short sentences should be 
devoted to its importance in the family 
circle; to the facilities possessed by the 
studio from which the letter emanates ; clos- 
ing with a short statement bearing upon the 
desire that the addressee avail himself or 
herself of the advantages of the studio when 
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next in town; the object of the first form 
letter should be accomplished. It must not be 
very long; should err on the side of brevity 
rather than of length, and should aim solely 
to create an interest in the quality of the 
work produced by the studio in question and 
its direct value in the economy of every 
household. Suppose a photographer in a 
small town selects a list of five hundred 
names for a trial of the form letter plan, rep- 
resenting the well-to-do-farmers in the coun- 
try round about ; the prosperous business and 
professional men within the limits of the 
town itself, together with such other men 
and women of social standing in the com- 
munity as he would desire to have upon his 
books. His first step should be to write or 
have written such a letter, and to have it 
printed as above outlined, with his signature 
printed in black at the same time that the 
letter heads were printed. The body of the 
letter may be in purple, blue or green, as the 
case maybe. He next, 1f he possessecua 
typewriter, will have written in the names 
of all the parties represented in his list. 
If he does not possess a typewriter, he 
should send the list to the party preparing 
the letter, and let them be addressed before 
delivery to himself. In either case he must 
be careful to submit a sample of the work 
of his machine, if there is one in his studio, 
to the parties printing the letter, so that the 
type of the text may match the type used in 
addressing. Once the five hundred names 
are written in, and the envelopes properly 
addressed in full, they should be sealed and 
mailed to the entire list under full letter 
postage. Results may then be awaited for 
a while with interest and without too much 
hopefulness. 

This is but the first step in the plan, and 
the second is like unto it, inasmuch as it 
means going over the same list with a second 
letter printed in the same way as the first, 
but written with a stronger hand and a 
firmer touch, getting more nearly to a con- 
crete proposition ; some line of work adapted 
to a special season; some new and popular 
style of print or mount, or something that 
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Ben V. Matthews 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Jerome F. Heyn 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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will carry the story introduced by the first 
letter one stage farther, with the idea of 
building up a desire to become acquainted 
at least with the output of the studio. This 
will, in its turn, be followed after an inter- 
val of some weeks by a third letter, and 
after these have all gone out the ground 
should be carefully surveyed before further 
operations. Records should, of course, be 
kept upon a general list, or a card index, 
which is better still, of all results traceable 
in any way to this form letter campaign. 
With each inquiry and each order that 
comes from it entry should be made upon 
the proper card, and all these records should 
from time to time be scrutinized, and the 
business resulting from the letters analyzed 
and tabulated. All this may sound as if it 
meant a lot of clerical work, but it is not so. 
The keeping of a list of five hundred names 
should be so simple in the hands of any 
photographer as not to require the addition 
of a single extra hand or an hour of over- 
time work. He will probably find, if such 
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a cou1se is started, that the results traceable 
to the first letter will be greatly disappoint- 
ing; the second will, however, wake things 
up to a considerable degree, while, under 
the usual conditions, the third letter will 
produce the best result of all. This adver- 
tising has the double advantage of carrying 
a personal element on its face, and has em- 
bodied in it that most necessary attribute of 
all good advertising, persistency. 

Ti in. thestninds* oretmemreaders of -this 
article there is any question as to the eff- 
cacy of the form letter in other lines of busi- 
ness, they have only to inquire of the various 
library bureaus and manufacturers of card 
indexes of all kinds for a hearty endorse- 
ment of the writer’s belief expressed above. 
If having found this endorsement they 
doubt its profitable application to their own 
business, let them pattern after a number of 
their. more successful brethrenu.who have 
long since become converted to its advan- 
tages, and who are using it regularly in their 
own business and to their material benefit. 


Backgrounds for Bust Portraits 


W. H. TIPTON 


The background for most subjects should 
be lightest at the top, gradually becoming 
darker as it approaches the bottom, where it 
should be almost or quite black. It should 
contain no design whatever, a simple retiring 
effect of light and shade harmoniously 
blended together. The most perfectly made 
revolving grounds answer the purpose ad- 
mirably when properly handled, but if the 
reader takes the trouble to examine a collec- 
tion of bust pictures, from the studios of our 
good photographers, promiscuously gathered, 
he will doubtless find that a large per cent 
of them are made regardless of artistic effect 
in the background. 

It will be found that whilst one operator 
rigidly adheres to the plan of contrasting the 
lighted side of the figure against the dark 
part of ground, another will as uniformly 
practice the reverse, i. ¢c., placing the illumi- 
nated side of face against the light side of 


ground, and the shadow side against the 
darker. Pictures in these two styles will be 
found most numerous. A third=party will, 
for all kinds of subjects, invariably use the 
darkest side uppermost, and a fourth the 
lightest. There are subjects suited to all of 
these plans, and it often requires much study 
and care to know which is the proper one to 
adopt. Where the operator is unable to 
decide which is best, we would advise the 
plan we have suggested in the beginning of 
this article, or an entirely plain one. 

The principal objections to mode of 
operator No. 1 are, first, the resulting picture 
often has a cut-up, pathy effect, in which the 
proper breadth of light and shade for a fine 
artistic effect are destroyed. Second, a 
homely feature (or maybe a homely face) 
is made too prominent by contrast centering 
interest to that part. In the pictures of No. 
2, breadth is secured and a fine result often 
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obtained, but unless the subject is entirely 
suited, a plain ground would be best. 

If the reader takes the trouble to examine 
a few bust portraits by painters of known 
ability, he will find that the background is 
always subordinate to the figure, and no ac- 
cessories or light or shade is introduced that 
is not necessary to support it, or to bring 
into prominence some pleasing feature, or 
subdue one less so. 

For an example, suppose we take as our 
sitter a pretty young lady, with face of 
almost faultless contour, place her three- 
quarters face or nearer profile, showing left 
side of face, light coming from the right. 
Contrast the illuminated side of face against 
dark side of ground, and the result is all that 
could be desired. Now, let us take another 
subject with high cheek-bones, unpleasing 
nose, or ugly mouth, let the position, back- 
eround, and light be the same, and the 


C4 vewss’ 


We recently received a dainty souvenir 
card showing the new studio just completed 
by Charles,L. Lewis, at Toledo, Ohio, and 
it proved so attractive that we asked Mr. 
Lewis to give us a description of the studio. 
The following excerpts from his letter are 
self-explanatory : 

“The entrance to the studio at the front 
door leads into a spacious hall, where the 
frame cases are arranged on each side with 
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result will certainly be unsatisfactory; it 
requires but little study to see why it 1s so. 

3y many operators the background is 
considered of but little importance, but by 
the thinking successful worker, a thorough 
knowledge of its uses is considered of as 
much importance as the knowledge of 
chiaro-oscuro or photographic chemistry. 
And our most feeling and finest photog- 
raphers are not only well informed in the 
foregoing, but also possess a certain knowl- 
edge (whether they know it or not) of 
anatomy, physiognomy, and _ phrenology, 
And my humble advice to the hungry photog- 
rapher, who seats himself down to the table 
of photographic literature, now so bounti- 
fully spread, is to call for a few of these 
last-mentioned side dishes, and do not leave 
them for the last courses either. Of these 
I shall write more in the near future under 
a proper head. 


New Studio 


a fireplace and cozy nook at the further 
end. Immediately to the right of the en- 
trance, through a large opening off the hall, 
you enter the reception room, suitably fur- 
nished with a cabinet of drawers, contain- 
ing samples, receptionist’s desk, display 
table, the necessary seats and rugs, all of 
which harmonize with the room and the 
delightful fireplace. The view from this 


room 1s very charming, it looking out onto 


Lewis’ New Residential Studio 


a 
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Flashlight Photograph made by R. Kolder, Chicago, with Halldorson No. 2 
Home Portrait Lamp 
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Frank Scott Clarke 


Detroit, Mich. 
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the park. From this room you enter an- 
other, where there is again a fireplace, and 
this is a sort of waiting room off which 
there are two quaint dressing rooms. 
Through a mirror door one enters the 
camera room, in which there is ample pro- 
vision for light, both artificial and daylight, 
the studio light being a straight side 
window of the casement type, also looking 
out onto the park. Immediately off this is 
the retouching room, loading room, etc., 
through which you pass to the printing and 
finishing rooms, which are especially well- 
equipped with all things needful. From 
this, through a passageway which serves as 
cloakroom and lavatory, you enter the of- 
fice, which is divided into a general and 
private office, and you have completed the 
circuit back to the entrance hall. 

“The dark-room, proof-printing, copying 
and enlarging rooms, negative storage, 
heating plant (hot water), and packing and 
shipping rooms are all in the basement, 
which is spacious and comfortable. This, 
with a double garage immediately in the 
rear, completes our equipment of the most 
convenient studio I have ever had. 

“The studio faces on Collingwood Ave- 
nue, and the entrance to our living apart- 
ments on the second floor is on Monroe 
Street, separate and distinct from _ the 
studio, where we have a delightful home, 
with an abundance of room.”’ 
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Does Your Competitor Worry 
You? 
C. H. CLAUDY 

If so, why? 

If not, why not? 

Recently a magazine contained a story 
telling why Willie Hoppe is as yet the un- 
defeated billiard champion of the world. 
“His opponents,” stated the writer, “play 
Hoppe, while Hoppe plays billiards.” 

Babe Ruth, the phenomenal home-run 
hitter, is credited with the statement that 
he pays little attention to the pitcher who 
opposes him, but puts all his attention on 
the ball. The “contest of wits,’ which is 
scheduled to occur every time Ty Cobb 
faces Walter Johnson, is, according to Ty, 
entirely a matter of whether he can keep 
his eye on the ball or not. 

In other words, sensational successes. are 
not made by men troubling about their op- 
ponents, but only about the thing they have 
to do. If they can do that one thing at its 
very best, they know they won’t have to 
worry about their opponents. If they can’t 
do what they do as well as it can be done, 
fretting about what the other fellow has 
done or will do won’t impress their game. 

Business is a game. It 1s a game with 
very strict rules, and the referee is the pub- 
lic, while the law stands behind as an um- 
pire. All of us, presumably, play the game 
according to the rules, or we would fail or 
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Place 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Missouri Valley 
South-Western 

Middle Atlantic States 
South-Eastern 

P. A. of A. (International) 


Ohio-Mich.-Ind. Winona Lake, Ind. 


New England Dates not yet settled. 


North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


New York State Postponed until 1922 


Date 
March 7-10 C.J. Fennel, Columbus, Neb. 
March 15-17 NN. BaStall;AdawOkila. 
April 18-21 L. L. Higgason, Asheville, N. C. 
May 16-19 J. C. Deane, Rome, Ga. 
July 18-23 J. C. Abel, 421 Caxton Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fred. Bill, 746 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Hartford, Conn. 


August 15-19 


October 3-6 J. R. Snow, Pres. 
Mankato, Minn. 
August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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land in jail. But we play, within the rules, 
well or ill, according to whether we play 
the game or play the fellows who are play- 
ing against us. 

Photographers have always considered 
that location an advantageous one, where 
competition is conspicuous by its absence. 
It does seem, at first thought, that where 
no other man is in a position to serve the 
public, the public must turn to the one man 
who can serve them. And if there were 
only one photographer in a state, perhaps 
the supposition would hold. But in these 
days of motor cars, interurban trolleys and 
suburban train absence of com- 
petition in one’s immediate locality cuts lit- 
tle figure in the photographic game. If 1 
make photographs and my townspeople 
don’t like them, there is always the next 
town or the nearby city. And folks don’t 
stay home as they used to—he is a wise 
man who can tell where the urban becomes 
the suburban and the suburban the rural 
today. 

Business men of all kinds, in all lines, 


Service, 


are much too prone to think that a com- 
petitor succeeds where they fail on account 
of means and methods, rather than on ac- 
count of product and service. This is natu- 
ral, human vanity cropping out—natural, 
because we all have an instinctive dislike 
of admitting that the other fellow does 
what we do best, better than we can. So, 
when we find customers flocking to his 
door, we say, “He knows more about ad- 
“His location is better’ or 
“He euts prices.” Rarely, indeedssdow we 
stand up in front of a mirror, look our- 
selves in the eye, andj say, “He;beatane to 
it because he makes a better picture, and 
does it more quickly and with better service 
than I do.” 

“His opponents play Hoppe, while Hoppe 
plays billiards.” Hoppe doesn’t care what 
his opponent does. Nothing that the other 
player can do affects what Hoppe does, 
save only the shot which his opponent 
misses, which 


vertising” or 


leave the balls awk- 
Even that shot cannot be altered 


may 
wardly. 
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by anything whatever that Hoppe may do. 
So Hoppe doesn’t bother about what his 
opponent is doing, but when it is his shot, 
picks up his cue, and, though his opponent 
have 499 out of a needed 500, proceeds to 
run out his own string as if there were 
no opponent within miles. That is truly 
playing the game. 

The wise photographer doesn’t bother 
about what his competitor down the street 
is doing—cares not how many customers he 
has, how much he charges, what his meth- 
ods are. His only interest is in the other 
chap’s products. I£ it is better than his 
own, he wants to know why and how, and 
proceeds to bring his own up to standard. 
If it is less good, he doesn’t care about it, 
and goes on playing the photographic game 
for all-it is worth regardless of what his 
opponent does. For he knows, does the 
wise photographer, that if he plays the man, 
instead of the game—if he meets price-cut, 
“special opportunity” with “special oppor- 
tunity’ enlargement-as-a-premium with 
enlargement-as-a-premium, he will soon be 
devoting all his time and attention to beat- 
ing out the other fellow, instead of winning 
the game for himself. 

Seating the other fellow and winning the 
game for:one’s self are entirely ditteremm= 
Where there is bitter contest between two, 
the third man usually wins the race. And 
it is the race, the game, the contest, which 
is to be won, not a place ahead of someone 
else. 

It is a realization of this fact which has 
brought men who compete with each other 
together in local associations. Jim Jones 
is often no longer afraid to tell John Smith 
how he makes his newest lighting, and John 
Smith is no longer fearful that if Jim learns 
his latest formula, he will forge ahead. 
The old days of suspicion and isolation are 
rapidly passing. More and more, not only 
in photography, but in every other line of 
competitive business, are men coming to 
realize that it is the thing they do which. 
counts, not the way they do it. Your pub- 
lic is not interested in anything but your 
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‘When Iwas Your 
age, daughter —" 


ACollins Ultra- 
fine Folder adds 
tothe richness of 
this study of a 


| fea happy are those mothers who have por: 
traits to visualize life's milestones. Children are 
ever changing. 


gree ef . With the aid of your photographer you can have 
Louis. a record of these fascinating changes that will bring 


you endless joy. Photographs never grow up. Mark 
each anniversary with a new portrait. 


Collins Ultrafine Folders are used by professionals 
to enhance the richness of their prints. 


This Oak Leaf is stamped on Your photographer will gladly show you how 


the back of every Collins 


Ultrafine Folder Photogra- 
Ultrafine Folders 


phers who take pride in their 
“Add Charm to Every Photograph” 


work use mountings bearing 
this hallmark of quality. 


A. M. Collins Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Largest and Oldest Manufacturers of Photographic Mountings in the world 


COLLINS NATIONAL ADVERTISING is creating added interest and sentiment for professional photography 
each month. Reproduced here, in reduced size, is the appealing advertisement which occupied a full page in 
the February 1921 Ladies’ Home Journal. This ad will awaken the desire for good photography in the hearts of 
two million readers. And Ultrafine Mountings will contribute added charm and value to your photographic work 


twelve months in the year. 
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KODAK FINISHERS!!! 


YOU CAN INCREASE PRODUCTION WITH A 


SPEED PHOTO PRINTER 


— This improved model will pay for itself in 30 days. ——— 


TEN BIG FEATURES: 


1.—Automatic order-numbering device. 

2.—Pressure platen with oscillating movement, and 
special pressure lock insuring absolutely perfect 
contact. 

3.— Instantly adjustable masks, with illuminated scale 
of standard sizes of paper. 

4.—Quick action film clip. 

5.--Automatiec paper clip on platen, 
register and border. 

6.—No trimming necessary. 

7.—Economizes on paper. 

8.—Practical electric switch inside box, which operates 
after contact is made between platen and paper, 
and allows up to 400 watts of electric current. 
Release lever for throwing off lights before raising 
platen. No afterglow. 

9.—Only one second exposure required for medium 
dense films. 


giving perfect 


10.—Operation so simple it can be mastered in a few 


minutes. Circular on request. 


PRICE, $85.00 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32d St. 


New York City 


Distributors for New York State 


results, your prices and your service. It 1s 
not even much interested in your prices— 
the war taught us that value received is 
much better than a cheap price. Given a 
photographer who makes just a little better 
picture than any other man in his town, 
and set him in the middle of it, and in two 
years he will be the leading photographer, 
regardless of the number of his competi- 
tors, providing he plays the game and does 
nothing but make better pictures. But let 
the same man depend, not upon his supe- 
rior work, but upon meeting every move of 
his competitors with a similar move of his 
own—and in two years they will own his 
plant, and probably have a mortgage on his 
motor car. 

Don’t 
play the game. 


worry about your competitor— 
Never mind what he does 
or how he does it, so long as you make 
better pictures than he does. Devote all 
your time to making your pictures better 
than any other man within miles can pos- 


sibly make, and not all the advertising, 


price-cutting, 
or talk 


prize-giving, coupon scheme 
-behind-your-back can keep you from 
being the winner in your own game. 

This is the one and only true answer to 
the second question at the head of this page. 


A Fault in Full-Length 
Photographs 
J. S. HOVEY 

A great and almost universal fault in full 
length photographs, in my opinion, consists 
in bringing out or delineating the lower part 
of the picture too distinctly; especially is” 
this the case with pictures of ladies taken in 
light drapery. The light from the skylight 
naturally falls strongest on the lower part 
of the dress, owing to its position, thereby 
giving that part the most prominence. Now, 
if the bottom of the picture were taken more 
in shadow, it would add very much to the 
beauty of effect, and consequent pleasure in 
studying it. To illustrate this idea, take one 
of the class of pictures I am speaking of, 
and hold the hand across the bottom part, a 
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little away from the picture, so as to shade 
and partly obscure that portion of it, and 
you will see how greatly it improves the 
appearance of the picture, and how much 
more pleasure there is in looking at it. Now, 
if that part were taken more in shadow, and 
a little obscured, the same effect would be 
produced, 

This is my idea about a picture; unless it 
is the dress principally that we want photo- 
graphed, then it is all well enough. 

The same rule applies to bust pictures; 
where the drapery is dark, let the lower part 
of the background be the darkest; that will 
give most prominence to the head, and the 
same effect will be produced. 


Drawing a Non-Cancellable 
Order or Contract 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Chamber of Com- 
merce has issued the following statement on 
the question of cancellation of contracts and 
orders for merchandise : 


The tendency on the part of many 
buyers to cancel orders or repudiate 
contracts has assumed alarming propor- 
tions and has created a serious business 
situation. 

Contracts that protect only the pur- 
chaser are a menace to business sta- 
bility. 

The purchaser has not the right to 
demand nor expect prompt delivery, 
or price guarantees, according to con- 
tract, in a rising market, if it is his in- 
tention or habit to reject goods when 
prices decline. Such a practice will 
rapidly destroy the fidelity of the con- 
tractual relationship upon which our 
economic structure stands and 
bring about a serious business 
with 


will 
dis- 
arrangement decline of 


prices, 


every 


It is suggested that every manu- 
facturer immediately examine contract 
making and order taking methods and 
arrange to incorporate intq@ written 
contracts a frank stipulation with re- 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO- 
M. S: BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


SPL 


The portraits by the 
Gerhard Sisters, 


Oiprot. 
Louis, reproduced in the 
February 2nd and 9th 
issues of the Bulletin 
of Photography, were 
made with a 3%-inch x 
18-in Ghoosere) S'S 
PICEORIALAEENS 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


FREDERICK W. KEASBEY 
Box 303, Morristown, N. J. 


See 


THE LIGHT THAT TURNS 
NIGHT INTO DAY 


The famous PROSCH SUNLITE FLASH 
POWDER will assure you in making every 
flashlight negative a perfect one. It never 
fails to turn night into day and get the 
desired expression and pose even of the 
most active subject. 

Half ounce bottle, $ .45 

Two ounce bottle, $1.50 


Send for full description of Prosch Smokeless Flash 
Bags, Hand Flash Lamps and Brieloff Studio Lamps 


PROSCH MFG. CO., INC. 
61 FULTON STREET | NEW YORK, N. Y. 


nee EES 
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gard to cancellations. All contracts 

should be brought within strictly legal 

lines. 

Buyers who repudiate their contracts 
will soon be considered to be lacking in 
business integrity and undeserving of 
confidence. The effort of such buyers 
should be deprecated by the entire 
community. 

A great many business organizations are 
working on this problem of cancellations, 
and they all seem to be after one thing, viz. : 
to draw a contract which will prevent what 
has been happening all over the country for 
the last six months, viz.: the repudiation of 
orders for goods, chiefly on the part of 
buyers because the market has gone down. 

Most of the discussion on the subject 
seems to be based on the theory that draw- 
ing an uncancellable contract is a difficult 
On the contrary, it is the easiest 
AS a Mattei ObeLact, 
every contract or order would be non- 
cancellable: (unless it contained a clause 


thing. 
thing in the world. 
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specifically allowing cancellation), were it 
not that so many business houses had 
allowed free cancellation in the past. A 
contract or order which says nothing at all 
about cancellation is not cancellable—unless 
the parties have so dealt together that the 
right to cancel is read into every order or 
contract entered into between them. 

Even where such a course of dealing has 
been had, however, it 1s the easiest thing in 
the world to draw orders or contracts which 
shall not be cancellable. All that is neces- 
sary 1s to include a clause, “This order is 
not subject to cancellation by either party.” 
It is questionable, however, whether the 
seller would agree to this, because he usually 
likes to have a clause in his orders which 
reads something like this, “This order is 
subject to strikes, or fire, or shipwreck, or 
any other cause beyond the seller’s control.” 

I might observe here that if the seller 
wants the contract absolute as to the buyer, 
he should agree to make it absolute as to 


himself. It would be most unfair to put a 


Which Plate Should You Use? 


Photographers are exacting in their demands of plates. In order to produce 
the best work, they must have a plate especially designed to meet their 


individual needs. 


SPECIAL “XX” 
SPECIAL 


Your plate is listed below: 


An extra fast Portrait or speed plate. 
An all-around Studio plate. 


For Landscape and Copying. 
A fast plate for Postal work. 


COMMERCIAL 
GOLORNON | 35 ee 
CONTRAST LANTERN SLIDE . 
PAN ORTHO 

EROCESS 22a 
CENTRAL X-RAY. . 
NON-HALATION .. . 

PAN ORTHO D. C. 


For Commercial photography. 

A Color plate rendering Orthochromatic values. 
Producing brilliant Lantern Slides. 

A Tri-Color, or Pan Chromatic plate. 

For all Commercial Process work. 

An X-Ray plate of the highest radiographic quality. 
A Double Coated plate eliminating Halation. 

A perfect double coated Pan Ortho plate. 


Order from your dealer—today. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK 


“a SAN FRANCISCO 
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is dullest. 


traiture’’—free. 


- 


MaeiiariGn Home Portrait Flash Lamp 


non-cancellable clause in an order for mer- 
chandise, to bind the buyer, and at the same 
time put in a clause such as I have 
described to let the seller out. 

A large number of cancellations which 
have occurred recently, even though they 
were illegal, left the seller with little or no 
remedy. That was because they were not 
made on account of a market decline, but 
because the buyer didn’t have the money to 
take the goods. Where a cancellation is 
made because the market has declined, the 
seller has a remedy—he can sue the default- 
ing buyer for the difference in value. But 
where cancellation is made and the market 
has not declined, while the seller can still 
sue, his damages would have to be nominal, 
because strictly speaking, there haven’t been 
any damages. 


The goods are worth exactly 
what they were when they were sold. Sel- 
lers have, therefore, attacked this problem: 
How shall I make the contract non-cancel- 
lable and at the same time make it cost the 
buyer something when he cancels goods 


HOME PORTRAITURE 


is changing photography from a one-season busi- 
ness to an all-season business. 


Home Portraiture is best when studio business 


Why not drop the dull months from the calendar 
like hundreds of photographers are doing by 
going after home portraiture with a 


HALLDORSON 
Portrait Flash Lamp 


You can make the price of the lamp on the first job. 


Send for full information including folder 
‘“‘The Way to Successful 


The Halldorson Co. 
1776 Wilson Ave. 


Bi 


Home Por- 


Chicago 


Halldorson Giant Portrait Flash Lamp 


Some 
have sought to do it by including a clause 
that if the buyer defaults he shall pay 20 
per cent of the amount of the contract. In 
another article | have explained that I did 
not believe this clause could be enforced, 
because it sought to penalize the defaulting 
buyer for his default. This the law will not 


which have not declined in price. 


allow, for it only awards actual damages in 
such cases, and where there haven’t been 


any, nothing will be awarded. How can 
this difficulty be gotten around? There is 


no way that I know of, in the contract itself. 
The same result might be accomplished by 
letting the various sellers in a given field 
enter into an agreement to require payment 
in advance or not to have any dealings at all 
with concerns who unfairly cancel their con- 
tracts. Would this be legal? I have not the 
slightest doubt of it. 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
#* 


Not all of us can be heroes, but all of us can 
be patriots. Payment of your income tax helps 
to make you one. 
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WHEN IN DOUBT 


Use Hammer Plates! 


They will score the largest 
possible percentage of suc- 
cesses. For color - range, 
speed and reliability, they 
Catiame: beat, 


SPECIAL BRANDS for SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


TRADE MARK 


IBA “Een you see this 


name on a package of 

developer, you know it stands 

for the best that can be produced. 

Made by the Society of Chemical In- 

dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido pkenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 

Paramidophenol “CIBA” 

Glycin “CIBA” 

Hydroquinone “CIBA” 

Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA”’ 
(Resublimed.) 

At your dealers, or write us 


FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 
toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


91 Barclay Street New York 
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Home-Made Emulsions 
WILLIAM BELL 
The accompanying formula for the prepa- 
ration of a gelatine emulsion for photo- 
graphic purposes are the result of several 
years of constant study and experimentation 
on the part of the writer, and it is believed 
that if the details of the process are strictly 
carried out, with but an ordinary degree of 
ability, plates may be easily and uniformly 
prepared of a considerable degree of sen- 
sitiveness. 
AMMONIA-NITRATE EMULSION 


No. 1 
soiled ‘water | |.) Se 1 ounce 
Iodide ammonium >_> aaa 5 grains 
No. 2 
Chloride ammonium =a 20 grains 
Water ..72 0... = 4 drams 


Acid, nitric, a drop or two to render the 
solution acid. 


No. 3 
Nitrate. silver ~..°. 7° 60 grains 
Water 215 225 4 drams 


To the nitrate of silver dissolved in the 
water (No. 3) add, drop by drop, the solu- 
tion of iodide ammonium (No. 1), until the 
precipitate of iodide of silver formed ceases 
to dissolve in the solution. Then pour in 
the solution of chloride of ammonium (No. 


2), wash the chloride silver formed with 


three separate waters, draining each time; 
then add some pieces of broken glass to the 
moist mass, and then sixteen grains of 
Nelson’s No. 2 gelatine, and dissolve with 
gentle heat (temperature 90 to 100 degrees). 
Shake well, and add the following solution: 
Water, 4 drams; bromide potassium, 43 
grains ; liquor ammonia, 1% dram. Pour this 
solution at one time into the bottle contain- 
ing the melted gelatine and chloride of 
Cork the bottle to retain the am- 
Keep at a temperature of 90 
degrees for fifteen or twenty minutes. Test 
the emulsion by a drop on glass, looking 
through by transmitted light from a match 
to see if all reddish color is gone. When. 
this has disappeared, and the emulsion 
viewed by transmitted light is grayish blue 


silver, 
monia. 
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Daylight Is Free, Yet Is More Expensive 
as an Operating Light than the 


Victor Studio Flash Cabinet 


The same reasons which eliminated daylight from your 
printing room apply with even greater force in favor of 
your adoption of the Victor Studio Flash Cabinet for your 
operating light. With it you secure, whenever desired, 
an instantaneous light (1-38th or 1-65th second) of any 
required volume. 


This means—uniformly timed negatives, free from 
moves’ —animated expression and pose in your negatives 
—and fewer exposures: needed per sitting, thereby saving 


materials and operating time. 


With our Improved Normal Grade of Victor Powder—3 to 6 grains of which 
is ample for portraits—the report is very soft. 


Ask on Your Letterhead for Complete Descriptive Booklet. 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS CO. °**cnicaso 1h 


or green in color, the heating has proceeded 
far enough; and then 120 grains of Hein- 
rich’s gelatine (previously softened in water 
and melted at a temperature higher than 90 
degrees) is added to the emulsion. ‘This is 
to be well shaken, and then allowed to cool 
by gelatinizing it slowly upon the sides of 
the bottle. Let stand six hours. Remelt at 
a temperature of 100 degrees, gelatinizing 
again upon the bottle. Allow to stand six 
hours, and melt once more. It is now ready 
to be mixed with the boiled acid emulsion 
(see following formula). Or, if the am- 
monia-nitrate formula is alone to be used, 
the melted emulsion as just made is to be 
poured into a dish and allowed to cool and 
set; when cold placed on a clean cloth (mesh 
1/80 inch), squeezed through, the finely 
divided mass well washed, drained, and 
pressed under weight to expel excess of 
water, remelted, filtered through white silk, 
and then coated on glass. The final amount 
should not be more than three ounces. If 
more, then the gelatine has absorbed too 


much water in washing; to avoid this, press 
longer. In preparing this emulsion it has 
been found that the presence of the bromide, 
with heat and free ammonia, favors the 
acid and alkaline emulsions. When the 
plates are coated they can be immediately 
passed through a small opening into an ad- 
joining room, kept at a uniform temperature 
of 50 degrees, with free circulation of air, 
and dried either on racks or on nails on the 
wall, face outwards. 

Guass.—This should ~be previously 
cleaned by soaking it in a mixture of equal 
parts of nitric acid and water, well washed, 
dried on racks, polished with cuttle-fish bone 
and water, using a piece of well washed 
flannel. This should be washed with a weak 
solution of soda, so as to remove any traces 
of oil or grease. The plates, after being - 
dried, should be edged with a thick solution 
of gum tragacanth, by means of a small 
camel-hair brush tied to a short, thin stick, 
with the end of the stick projecting a short 
distance, so as to act as a guide for the 
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brush. The plates should then be stored in 

“Dependable Service”’ the hot room until wanted. 

FILTERING.—If this is done in the hot 

FNLARGEMENTS room it can be accomplished by passing the 
melted emulsion through absorbent cotton, 


OF THE BEST—and on time. otherwise a hot water jacket should be used 
Ask for our price list. 


Photo finishing for the trade. 


for the filtering funnel, and the emulsion 


passed through well washed white silk or 
Photographers’ Portrait Service Co. cotton, 


110 South Wabash Ave. Depreciation 


CHICAGO, ILL. JoHn G. HERNDON, Jr. 


When the Treasury Department is asked what 
is a reasonable rate for depreciation on any kind 
of asset, it never replies stating a rate which 


10 PER CENT REDUCTION suits all conditions, but attempts to give one 
ON OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF which works fairness to the government and the 


taxpayers under average conditions. One of the 


66 99 ; a 
Camera W ork questions which was asked me two years ago in 


ONCEDED to be the hand E . the column which I was at that time writing for 
to be the handsomest magazine ever puD- ie ; ‘ 5 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines the Public Ledger was: What is the rate of 


Ask your neighbor about our Convention Exhibit. 


are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) depreciation on buildings erected in 1820?” I 
from photographs taken by those famous and original told the inquirer that for the purposes of in- 
in photography. vested capital a reasonable depreciation would 


Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 


Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of be one half of, | per‘ centmon the original cost, 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four if the buildings gave prospect of lasting another 
times their original publication price. We can supply hundred years. For purposes of determining a 
copies of the —— iseueeiat a Se a postpaid. reasonable depreciation, however, as a deduction 
MOUND CaN a aye Sts from income in the case cited, the value of March 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans Bie 
5 _... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 1, 1913, should be used as a basis and the mare 
10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier determined by the probable life thereafter. 
11..... July, 1905 .... David Octavius Hill If we can assume that the reasonable rate of 
22.228 April; 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen d Cae ; ¢ We ; 
29°. Mt Vamialy 1910. Ceoree riaseties epreciation in most cases for piping is ten years, 
31..... July, 1910 .... Frank Eugene that fact will only place a burden on a taxpayer 
RY Re oe 1910 ga 1 ee who claims that he is entitled to more than the 
SOmereEEOGcoDeE, LO lta red Steiglitz se gee oh s4: : : 
37>. Janitaty, 1912 cae David Oc eiaeran average. I am familiar with a case of this sort. 
40 ..... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer A taxpayer demonstrated that he was entitled to 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron a rate of depreciation between 25 and 33 per cent. 
Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be per annum on the pipes in his establishment as 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. Cubistic—not photographic. ; : : 
Special \ { Henry Matisse his business was that of the manufacture of acids, 
No.2 f August, 1912 ..\ pablo Picasso and that these acids ran through the pipes, caus- 


Special \ { Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
Nosh June 1913 .. Picasso, Picabia 


ing them to corrode at such a rate that they 
Hi needed to be replaced between every three and 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS four years. 


636 Franklin Square Philadelphia However, there are certain rates of deprecia- 
tion, concerning the correctness of which the gov- 


PHOTO 
HIGGINS’ MOUNTER 
THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE “s P ASTE 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION At Dealers’ Generally 


EZ 


ry 


wt] CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


ee 
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ernment seldom raises a question. They must 
be given in percentages somewhat as follows: 
Stone structures, % to 1% per cent.; brick and 
stone, 114 to 2; brick, 2 to 3; brick and frame, 
2% to 4; frame, 4 to 5; heavy machinery, 5 to 7; 
light machinery, 8 to 12; office furniture and fix- 
tures, 10; automobiles, 20; trucks, 25. 

Patents are subject to depreciation at the rate 
of one-seventeenth of the original cost in the 
hands of the original owner. In case a patent is 
subsequently purchased by another than the orig- 
inal owner, the rate of depreciation which he 
may take thereon is based on the number of years 
of life which the patent has to run. 

So-called depreciation of bonds is not recog- 
nized in arriving at income subject to tax. A 
loss of this sort can be claimed only when the 
securities mature, are sold or become totally 
worthless. It is important here to emphasize, 
especially in connection with banks and trust com- 
panies, that they are entitled to add to their in- 
vested capital all of the depreciation of this sort 
which they have written off on any securities 
which they owned at the beginning of any taxable 
year, in arriving at their invested capital for that 
year. 

The department allows depreciation to be taken 
as a deduction in the case of a corporation, if on 
the corporation’s books there are entries explain- 
ing the depreciation charged, even though made 
in a year subsequent to the year for which the 
depreciation is claimed. 

Since depreciation is to be taken in real estate 
only on the value of the buildings and improve- 
ments thereon and not on the value of the land 
itself, it is necessary for the taxpayer to make 
a segregation of the two items of value. Un- 
earned increment will not be considered in fixing 
the value on which depreciation can be based. 

It is not necessary in connection with deprecia- 
tion that profit and loss be charged and a reserve 
for depreciation be credited. Such reserves do 
not constitute a part of surplus in arriving at 
invested capital, but reserves for depreciation in 
the value of securities may properly be added to 
invested capital. 

*% 


Prints for Coloring 


Most colorists find some difficulty in obtaining 
at the same time delicacy and brilliance when 
working upon the modern developing papers. If 
a print is made “light for coloring,” it is usually 
flat, and requires a great deal of work to give a 
good effect, while a good ordinary print is usu- 
ally too strong in the shadows for the coloring to 
he effective. Black and white prints are pre- 
ferred by many colorists, as the whites are gen- 
erally purer, but the difficulty in obtaining a sat- 
isfactory rendering, even of brown hair, is great. 
If prints are toned hy the sulphide method the 
shadows have a tendency to become blocked up, 
if the print is at all vigorous, while weaker ones 
usually tone to a sickly yellowish brown. There- 
fore, we recommend a trial of the liver of sul- 


BACK TO THE OLD PRICES 
ORIGINAL 


“AGFA” 


PRODUCTS 


GLYCIN EIKONOGEN 
16 02. $10, 00MmTG on $10.00 
8 « 5.25  g « 5.25 
A“ 275 a 2.75 
1“ iy 715 
RODINAL BLITZLICHT 
16 oz. $2.00 
8 « 1.10 100 grams $2.25 
ao Gir Zam 1.50 
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phur toning, as by this means a delicate image 
may be toned to a cool brown with little loss 
of depth, while the shadows remain as _ trans- 
parent as before toning. It is necessary to add 
that all papers do not behave the same with liver; 
some will not go beyond a purple P.O.P. tone, 
while others will give any color between this 
and warm sepia.—British Journal of Photography. 
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Income Tax Facts You Should 
Know 


Numerous errors in claims for deductions have 
been discovered in taxpayers’ returns. 

To be allowed, deductions for losses must be 
confined to the following classes: Losses sus- 
tained in trade or business; losses sustained in 
transactions entered into for profit, though not 
connected with a trade or business; losses sus- 
tained of property not connected with trade or 
business if arising from fires, shipwreck, storms, 
or other casualty, or from theft. To the extent 
any of the above losses are compensated for by 
insurance they are not deductible. 

To be allowed as a deduction in the return for 
1920 a loss must have been actually sustained dur- 
ing that year, A taxpayer may feel certainetmes 
real estate owned by him is worth less than what 
he paid for it. A merchant may be convinced 
that certain stock cannot be sold unless marked 
below cost. In neither event, however, is he 
entitled to a claim for deduction until the loss is 
made absolute by sale or other disposition of the 
property. 

Claims for losses must conform closely to the 
wording of the statute. A loss sustained in the 
sale of an automobile purchased for personal use 
is not deductible, because it is not a transaction 
“entered into for profit.’ A loss sustained by a 
taxpayer in the sale of his home is not deductible 
for the reason that ordinarily when a man buys 
a residence and moves into it he has no intention 
of selling and has not “entered into a transaction 
for profit.” 

#* 


Trade Photographers of Detroit 
Organized 


The Commercial Photographers’ Association of 
Detroit was formed February 11th, at a dinner in 
the Board of Commerce Building, at which 22 
members of the profession were present. F. L. 
Wyckoff was elected President; George Adams, 
First Vice-President; John J. Manning, Second 
Vice-President; Judd M. Hawthorne, Secretary, 
and Jeffery White, Treasurer. The object of the 
Association is to promote co-operation and good 
fellowship among commercial photographers of 
the city. Meetings will be held monthly. 
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Patient—‘Doctor, how do you pronounce spinal - 
meningitis?” Doctor—‘Very dangerous, madam 
—very dangerous!” 
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What’s Doing in Photography 


W. B. Ogden will open a new studio in Win- 
chester, Ky. 


The photographic studio of G. W. Scothern, 
Hagerstown, Md., has been hold to F. D. Gruber. 


After twenty years, G. W. Bullerman has re- 
turned to Sullivan, Ind., and will be associated 
in the studio with Bert Lutz. 


John H. Kellberg, Charleston, W. Va., and 
Lester Kendell, Dayton, Ohio, have entered into 
partnership and will open a new studio in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 


Arthur Hensen has purchased the Campbell 
Studio, Concordia, Kans., and is now in posses- 
sion. Mr. Hensen has been conducting the studio 
for the past several months for Mr. Campbell. 


On January 28th the studio of S. L. Wright, 
Toronto, Ont., was destroyed by fire. Investiga- 
tion is being held, as the entire Forum Building 
was destroyed. Loss, $100,000, which includes 
fourteen other businesses. 


Henry Mousel, who has conducted a studio in 
DeWitt, Ia., for the past fifteen years, surprised 
his friends by announcing the sale of that busi- 
ness to W. J, Clarke, of Clinton. Mr. Mousel 
will devote his entire time to another business. 


Oscar W. Busser, a member of the firm of 
Shadle & Busser, York, Pa., died of Bright’s 
disease February 10th at the age of 61 years. 
He was ill about two weeks. Mr. Busser is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son and three daughters. 


G. W. Bayless, formerly of Carterville, Ill, has 
purchased McNetts Studio, Marion, Ill. He made 
the purchase from Mr. Davis, who has handled the 
studio ever since McNett entered the army. Mr. 
Bayless has made arrangements for Mr. Davis to 
remain with him for some time and assist in the 
work. 


W. F. Baker, representative of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, gave a lecture on modern pho- 
tography and a special demonstration of new por- 
trait films and special lighting effects at the 
regular meeting of the Associated Portrait Pho- 
tographers of Rockford, Ill., at the Marsh studio, 
February 15th. 

One of the high-lights of Mr. Baker’s demon- 
stration was the beautiful hair lighting effects 
obtained with the use of the blue globes. 


Swen A. Johnson, owner of the Johnson photo | 


studios at Park Falls and Phillips, Wis., died at 
* Joseph’s Hospital at Marshfield, on February 
th. 

Little hope was held for his recovery, as he had 
fallen victim to cancer of the stomach. Mr. 
Johnson was born in Sweden in 1866 and came to 
this country in August, 1887, and has been one of 
the leading photographers of that vicinity for the 
past 25 years. Mr. Johnson is survived by his 
widow and six children. 
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“In Passing By” 


The conduct of a photographic periodical, 
intended to meet the requirements of exact- 
ing readers, naturally demands the posses- 
sion, on the part of the publisher and 
editor, of special endowment. 

To write intelligently about photography, 
so as to give adequate instruction, an editor 
needs must be an optician, a physicist, a 
chemist, an artist and, withal, a primary 
school teacher, so as to bring rather abstruse 
information to the mental capacity of those 
readers who have no special education in 
these but — still 
capacity to be receptive. 

Personally, to the possession of such 
qualification, we have to plead by the statue 
of limitation. We cannot lay honest claim 
to such distinction, but have conviction, 
withal, that we have been of help to students 
of photography, 

We came near forgetting another qualifi- 
cation—the special faculty of literary ex- 
pression to make the reading agreeable. 

One must express himself, no matter how 
recondite the topic discussed, in terms of 
clearness and with brevity. There is, too, 
the attendant danger of writing, for style’s 
sake, over the head of the ordinary reader 


lines, have intellectual 


and losing in a flow of words the little in- 
formation afloat. 

Immediate call is made upon the editor 
and he is supposed to have at his fingers’ 
ends formule and facts and figures; an 
infallible answer to every question pro- 
pounded. But granting him to be a veritable 
Corypheus of the profession, there must be 
times when he may be caught napping and 
so give opportunity to the careless letting-in 
to the pages of the magazine some plausible 
suggestion, without his verification, then 
comes the opportunity of the AZe in the shape 
of some contemporary (whom “a _ fellow- 
feeling should make wondrous kind”), to 
pounce harpy-like upon the devoted pate of 
the delinquent and show up his egregious 
ignorance, but embracing, at the same time, 
the occasion to exploit the worth and merit 
of his own publication. 

Conscious of human fallibility, it 1s per- 
haps the best policy to let contemporaries 
unmolested in the conduct of their special 
publications. They know what their clients 
want, and give what they consider the pro- 
fession capable of assimilating ; though even 
some may confine photography to half a 
page to make place for the “ramshackly 
homey” matter of more pertinent consider- 
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ation. Still it is incomprehensible why a 
contemporary should “throw a fit” or “have 
his goat got,” because the rest of the photo- 
graphic journals do not agree with his 
ideas of what a photographic magazine 
should be. 

It needs no further argument to refute the 
contention that the photographic profession 
is not largely made up of people of culture 
and education, and that the other photo- 
graphic journals pursue the right course in 
treating of the various phases of the art, 
than our attendance at the School of Pro- 


fessional Photography instituted by the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 
When one there sees daily crowded 


audiences who listen with interest to teach- 
ings by experts in scientific and technical 
work, in business management and artistic 
demonstrations, the inevitable conclusion 
must be had that the profession desires 
education 1n its art. 

The experience of our publisher, too, 
is evidence that photographic magazines 
appeal successfully to the intellectual 
element of the profession, from the fact 
that there has been a continuous perform- 
ance of the drama for over 25 years with- 
out protest from its readers of the method 
pursued in its conduct. 


Backgrounds 


An important consideration in the compo- 
sition of a picture is the background, by 
which term is to be understood everything 
seen beyond the plane in which the figure is 
placed. 

A background is an absolute necessity. 
There must be a setting to the subject. 
There must be something to relieve the 
figure, to explain why it is there in the 
picture. In a word, to complete the com- 
position, 

There are some qualifications demanded 
of this helpful adjunct. In the first place, 
it should never be obtrusive. It must not 
attract more attention that its subordinate 
office may claim. 

There should be no overlaying our picture 
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with a multiplicity of details which add noth- 
ing to the interest, challenging as much 
attention as the subject itself. Neither 
should the background be unmeaning or in- 
appropriate, but rather blending with the 
main topic, like a well-adjusted musical 
accompaniment, supporting and _ assisting 
instead of distracting and annoying. 

Though a background may be a trouble- 
some and sometimes a dangerous com- 
panion to the figure subject, it is neverthe- 
less capable of being made a most valuable 
ally; for though, in general, it should be 
negative and retiring, in order to give due 
prominence and force to the subject, it often 
affords the photographer an opportunity of 
showing his originality by the introduction 
of striking attractions or ingenious allusions, 
as do many of the backgrounds of Teniers, 
Jan Steen, Ostade and others of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools of painting. 

Besides, the background may be of great 
technical service in giving vigor to parts 
of the portrait subject by relieving the figure 
against it, or softness and repose by losing 
in it unsightly but necessary features of the 
subject. 

The. Italian painters of the fiiteenm 
century, especially the Venetian school, 
sought to relieve their figures, when dressed 
in dark clothing, by backgrounds lighter in 
tone, thus giving them a distinct, and, at the 
same time, a natural appearance, the grada- 
tions in the background tones enveloping the 
figures in an atmosphere which made them 
stand out in relief. 

Reynolds considered the strong relief as 
less desirable than breadth and fullness of 
effect, and hence his figures supported the 
strong shadows by still stronger darks of 
the background. In consequence of this 
method, he frequently altered the relative 
tone of the picture, making a black coat, for 
instance, assume the appearance of a gray 
one by extreme depth of tone in a curtain or 
some other drapery. Many of our pictorial 
photographers have recourse to a like device, 
but not always with the consistency which 
prompted the great English painter. 
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PASE 


Interest in Background 


JOHN BARTLETT 


A single-head portrait seldom needs any 
accessory to bring it into relation with the 
background, engaging the attention all the 
more on account of lack of the accessory. 
But just because of the plainness, or rather, 
we should say, unobtrusiveness of the back- 
ground, greater care is demanded to secure 
artistic pose of the head upon the shoulders. 
_ We all know how strongly a single head, 
if well painted, with but a plain ground to 
isolate it, stands out from the rest of the 
miscellaneous pictures at an_ exhibition. 
This attractiveness is due to the simplicity 
of the masses of light and shade. 

If incidents are introduced into the back- 
ground so as to render it full of small lights 
and shadows of nearly equal strength or 
intensity to the subject itself, not only will 
the head have no relief, but the whole effect 
of the picture will be flat and weak. There- 
fore, as the great object in portraiture is to 
give value and emphasis to the head, the rest 
of the picture must be made subordinate, 
yet at the same time agreeable, by every 
means or contrivance the artist can have 
recourse to, consistent with truth and con- 
gruous to the subject. 

Accessories in portraiture may sometimes 
be introduced with telling effect, especially 
where groups are portrayed, but of what- 
ever character they may be, they should 
never advertise the fact that they have been 
drafted into service. 

Professional photographers sin woefully 
against art in the employment of shop ac- 
cessories. Not so much now, perhaps, as 
they used to, the amateur having demon- 
strated the worth of the real article. 

To be effective the accessory background 
must form an essential part of the compo- 
sition, not thrusting itself too much forward, 
as if to court observation, but quietly keep- 
ing in its place, to be discovered only by one 
who analyzes the composition for the effect 
it produces upon the observation. 

We all are familiar with Richter’s picture 


of “Queen Louise,” the figure is full of 
grace and movement, preserving that beauti- 
ful natural balance of the body which gives 
dignity and repose to the composition, and 
at the same time interest and animation. 
This is a picture apt to be studied by the 
professional, because its composition seems 
facile so easy to imitate. Yet, few of us 
notice at first the elaborateness of the back- 
ground and its perfect architectural detail. 
It is upon the figure itself that the painter 
desires to rivet attention, and yet harmony 
and appropriateness of detail heighten the 
pictorial motive, rather than detracting 
from it. 

Now, just imagine a photographer at- 
tempting to imitate this picture. 

We need not imagine, since we could 
point to not a few attempts, at this compo- 
sition. What have we?—his balustrade, just 
fresh from the stock dealer, still smelling 
of the fresh coat of paint and glistening 
with varnish, is shoved into position, the 
ubiquitous rug laid on the floor in all its 
glaring design, the Doric column back- 
ground with its exaggerated perspective 
brought up in proximity to the stair, and all 
made ready for the model who is thinking 
of her train in the dressing room; the 
photographer felicitating himself with the 
assurance doubly sure, that the results wall 
be most striking; but what is the result to 
the cultivated, artistic eye ?—a glaring palpa- 
ble absurdity. 

A great mistake, seems to me, is made in 
the general practice of arranging back- 
ground and accessories first and then con- 
straining the figure to a forced and un- 
natural relation. We should first consider 
the nature of our pose, and then adapt the 
background with clear consciousness of 
what we are about. 

By this means the background supple- 
ments the “figure idea.” Undoubtedly, the 
best. school for the cultured artistic taste, 
to which we photographers ought to go, is 
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the study of the old and new masters of 
painting, so easily accessible nowadays 
through the cheap, but most excellent, re- 
productions. 

He who is anxious to advance that call- 
ing, whose aim is the development of a true 
and genuine feeling for art, will derive from 
such examples the greatest benefit. There 
he shall find examples glorious, not only in 
conception, charming in lighting, but also 
beautiful in the harmonious relations of the 
different parts of the composition. If we 
examine the paintings of these exponents of 
high art we shall see that one great factor 
contributing to their perfection is the skill 
with which the background is adapted to 
the subject. 

A comparison of the same subject by 
different painters teaches us that the back- 
ground is differently conceived, either as a 
surrounding for the figure whose limits are 
within the frame of the canvas, or the figure 
alone being emphasized and made the prime 
motive, the background so quiet and un- 


obtrusive as scarcely to challenge attention. 


at all. Now let us practically examine, in 
the first place, the conditions in which-the 
background plays the part only of an acces- 
sory to the figure—the mere space in which 
the figure is isolated from the surroundings. 

To be effective in such cases it must, 
generally, be of a rather dark color. We 
say generally, for the tone depends upon the 
scheme of values in the picture—but 
generally it is, we repeat, of a dark tint. 

It may be illuminated in the same way as 
the head itself is lighted, but must be 
softly graduated and not monotonously 
uniform—we mean light against light, dark 
against dark. However, sometimes the 
ground may be differently illuminated from 
the head—that is, the source of light ap- 
parently coming in from an opposite direc- 
tion—so as to have the light of the figure 
against the dark of the ground, and dark 
against light. Contrast is thus had, which, 
if not too much in evidence, will give fine 
effect. This may not be according to the 
dictum of some of the high exponents of 
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photographic art, but we have the testimony 
of Reynolds for support of our contention. 

By thus relieving the lights and darks of 
the head we create an atmosphere about the 
figure and give it space relation. 

With half-length figures the use of a more 
varied background is admissible, but great 
taste is required in adapting it to the circum- 
stances. Where several figures are intro- 
duced the picture takes somewhat of the 
character of a Genre painting, and, of 
course, a considerable latitude is allowable 
in arrangement of the parts constituting the 
background. This arrangement is often a 
source of some perplexity to the photog- 
rapher, demanding thought, taste and skill. 

A landscape background, for example, 
offers peculiar charms and often sets off the 
figure or figures to the best advantage, but 
remember that such a landscape must not 
be obtrusive in character. Never be tempted 
to use it simply because it is beautiful in 
itself. If it urges its claim too persistently 
the motive of the picture is last, and at best 
we have only a divided interest—two toler- 
able things competing. As soon as the con- 
tour of the scenery comes out too pro- 
nouncedly the charm “dissolves apace.” 

When artificial scenic backgrounds are 
used (and there is no reason why they are 
not more used) the painting should be 
somewhat hazy and retiring, so as to give 
aerial perspective. It will not do merely to 
put a definitely painted ground out of focus 
of the lens. 

Fortunately, modern scenic backgrounds 
are quite different from what used to be 
considered scenic grounds par excellence. 

The modern scenes are more like the 
effect had with a natural scenic background. 
But this reminds us—(we are reminded, by- 
the-way, that we are saying too much for 
one paper, but there is, really, so much to- 
say about backgrounds that we might make 
a treatise on the subject). But let us say 
this much, where a natural background 
forms a part of the subject—and natural 
backgrounds give excellent environment, 
but we can’t carry them into our studios— 
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do not be enticed, by the loveliness of the 
scene, to forget your main motive—the 
figure. 

Where scenic backgrounds are properly 
drawn as regards perspective and illuminated 
like the figure, the effect is charming, but 
if the figure is lighted differently from the 
surroundings f—no comment is necessary. 

Another bit of advice. Neither have too 
extensive a view—that is, too great distance 
depicted in the landscape setting, nor too 
confined a space cramping your figure and 
suggesting constraint. 

Sometimes one sees in an otherwise well 
chosen theme too much _ background; 
frequently there is distance only, without a 
trace of middle or foreground to unite the 
elements. This defect, from paucity of 
foreground, creates a difficulty in putting 
the figure in harmony, not by any means 
overcome, as some photographers imagine, 
by introducing supplementary accessories. 
Painted and carved accessories, or, for that 
matter, any kind of accessory, are only of 
value when they legitimately contribute a 
share by carrying out, im extenso, the motive, 
and that in an intelligent way, too. 

It seems to me that the new school misses 
a great opportunity in not preserving the 
proper relation of subject and background 
by making proper use of the opportunity of 
individual expression afforded by the new 
methods of reproduction in pigment printing. 

This pigment process, by whatever name 
it goes by, I care not, has been egregiously 
abused. It is a shame to debauch so ex- 
cellent a vehicle for artistic expression by 
aping the impressionist school of painting— 
aping we say, for it is nothing else. 

It is deplorable how that the majority of 
the exponents of this method will persist in 
giving a uniformly monotonous expression 
of vapid dullness and lack of luster to the 
whole picture—a general flatness destroying 
all harmony, 

How readily the judicious and reason- 
able, and, we may say, honest manipulation 
of the brush enables one of unaffected taste 
to tone down or, maybe, to emphasize phases 
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without smearing the whole into an inco- 
herent muddle. 

The great control pigment printing affords 
makes it possible to reduce to a minor key 
or to give that delightful, soft atmospheric 
effect so desirable, and which the ingenuous 
impressionist strives for, while the figure 
might get that emphasis in parts or in en- 
tirety which all great painters of portraiture 
earnestly strive for. 


How to Have Good Help 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

The easy way to get a first-class employee 
is to hire him or her away from somebody 
else, paying more money than the other 
fellow is willing to pay. If we all followed 
that plan the result would be to hike up the 
wage scale of studio help to where nobody 
could afford to pay the rate. And that is 
without saying anything about how it would 
get photographers all sore at one another. 

There is never enough real good help to 
go around, so getting good help solely by the 
,overbidding method would mean to lose 
them the same way. Somebody else would 
offer more than you could pay. 

It is not good business to promote the plan 
of paying employees more than they are 
worth. All you pay an assistant over and 
above what he can earn for you, comes right 
out of your profits. You might as well be 
taking a loss for lack of enough help as to 
be taking it by overpaying help. 

The sane method of developing the kind 
of. an assistant you want is to see that you 
employ someone who, though, perhaps, 
lacking in experience, has the ability to 
learn. The employe you teach, learns your 
way of doing things and is worth more to 
you than someone already trained to work 
it a, way you do not approve. It is better 
to take relatively inexperienced help and 
break it in your way than to overpay help 
of any sort. 

The best type of employee for you is that 
one who likes the photographic profession 
and wants to beome an expert. When you 
get such a man or woman, you have one 
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who is an enthusiastic worker, anxious to 
learn, ready to give extra time when neces- 
sary, without objections to doing anything 
about the studio. Such a person will be 
worth more to you than many of the more 
experienced workers who lack interest and 
are simply holding down the job for the sake 
of what there is in it. Get employees who 
are anxious to be photographers, not those 
who merely want jobs. 

You cannot always pick and choose in 
getting an employee. Sometimes it is hard 
to find anyone who can be hired. Well, if 
you cannot get employees who are just what 
you want them to be, you can do a lot 
toward making them over after you get 
them. 

Give them good literature to read about 
the work. See that they have the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY where they can get hold 
of it. It may even be worth while for you 
to subscribe for an extra copy to be sent to 
the home address of a promising employee. 

Have a shelf of books on photography 
and keep your books of that sort all there 
where they will afford an opportunity for 
selection, and urge the employee to tse 
those books. Don’t hesitate to encourage 
the development of more ability through 
study as well as through experience. 

Every man or woman coming into your 
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employ affords a distinct and an individual 
problem as far as development goes, and 
you ought to try to learn the interests and 
ambitions of that person. When you find 
out just what your employee hopes to do, 
then you are in a position to help. .If you 
happen to get an employee who is without 
any aim or ambition, perhaps the best thing 
you can do is to pass him on to somebody 
else. 

To become better acquainted with an em- 
ployee is to become a better friend and to 
get on a personal as well as on a business 
basis with him. You will not get the best 
results with employees if you pose toward 
them solely as a paymaster. They will do 
more and better work for you if they regard 
you as a friend as well as an employer. 

Develop friendly relations with employees 
and get away from that “I am the boss” 
attitude. Nine out of ten of them will like 
you better and work better for you to know 
that you do not feel yourself to be on a 
plane above them. The tendency of the time 
is away from the too sharply drawn line be- 
tween employer and employed. Try to 
make employees feel that the success of the 
business 1s a matter of mutual interest. 
Friendliness between the boss and his em- 
ployees is essential 1f there is to be harmony 
and mutual satisfaction. : 


Portraits That Please 


R. E. DEATZ 


In the early days of portrait photography, 
people spoke of getting their “likeness” 
taken. Nowadays, it is “my picture,” and 
truly may it be said that the present day 
photograph of the individual is more the 
“picture” than the “likeness.” 

It might be thought that people would 
prefer representations of themselves which 
looked like them, so as not to provoke the 
remark (not always spiteful), “Yes, it is a 
fine picture, but who is it?” 

The truth is, they unhesitatingly sacrifice 
the likeness for the beauty of the thing. 


The general public, while deprecating 


from honest conviction the over-elaboration 
of the retoucher, have come to understand 
that the artist’s pencil can do wonders, and 
expect the photographer to do all he can to 
present their physiognomy to advantage. 
Of course this is not prompted from 
personal vanity, because you know that 
“photography invariably tells the truth,” 
and “is not the evidence right there?” 

One often hears the remark, “I don’t take 
a good picture’’—“‘picture,” observe! Now, 
such an assertion is not intended to imply 
that the photograph is not good, nor that it 
does not look like them. It means that the 
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photograph does not show them as they 
want to look. 

The natural desire 1s to be shown as in the 
over-flattered photograph of some _ society 
leader pictured in the “Social” column of 
the newspaper, which they know to be a 
palpable falsehood. 

A faithful unsophisticated likeness does 
not satisfy even people who are noted for 
candor in all their relations with their fel- 
lows. When it comes to art, they admit the 
legitimacy of deception and dislike their 
photographs when they fail to conform to the 
prevailing type, and they are perfectly will- 
ing to sacrifice the true image and super- 
scription of themselves. 

The artist is called in to transform, re- 
duce, the lack of uniformity, put the cupid 
bow in the too straight mouth, alter the 
retrouse nose to the classical cut, give the 
oval contour to the face, deflect the curve of 
the eyebrows, chin firm and well rounded, 
etc. In the finish, as it is called, the com- 
plexion of the fair maiden, the coarse tex- 
ture and sallowness of the aged, is all 
brought to the texture of polished 1vory— 
no spot or blemish anywhere visible. 

He is accounted an‘artist who best suc- 
ceeds in so presenting the face; character, 
expression, individuality are subservient to 
uniformity, or, if needs be, ignored. 

Now we all know how true this is. If 
we made people look as they actually do to 
their intimate friends, we would lose our 
reputation as artists and get no patronage. 
Photography is a business as well as an 
artistic profession, and most of us are not 
in it for a transcendental motive, and we do 
well to give our patrons what they want and 
let the responsibility of bowing down to 
graven images, instead of respecting the 
truth, be theirs. 

The photographer well understands this 
desire of the people, they do not want their 
“likeness,” they demand their “picture.” 

Patrons will go to the photographer in the 
expectation of his succeeding in making for 
them the picture of themselves, which “Mr. 
Candor’’ failed to accomplish. 
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Old practitioners who have, after years 
of experience, attained success by over- 
coming their ancient scruples, know the 
worth of cultivating the device of innocuous 
flattery and act upon it with instinctive 
tuition and so both parties are happy. 


Toning P. O. P. 


We were looking through some ancient 
copies of a leading professional journal and 
happened upon a number of illustrations in 
the form of albumen silver prints which 
attracted our attention by reason of the ex- 
cellent state of preservation they were in— 
clear high-lights and rich shadows, with 
intermediate tones. The tone of the prints 
compared favorably, if not more than 
favorably, with the- general tones seen on 
P, O. P. of the present day. We turned to 
find out when these prints had been made 
and, to our surprise, found the date of the 
magazine to be 18/70, and the pictures by 
Notman & Frazier, of Toronto. 

The photographic magazines of that day 
gave, by way of examples, only the actual 
work of the photographer. Each print was 
individually made. The process of half- 
tone was then too imperfect to be used in 
giving idea of actual work. The supply of 
examples was little, but gave ample recom- 
pense by the presentation of the personal 


~ touch it afforded. 


What particularly attracted our admira- 
tion was the beautiful tone of the print, the 
text told us it was the Phosphate of Soda 
and gold toner. 

Now, it suggested itself at once that here 
is, evidence of permanency at any rate— 
over 50 years’ duration of a print in prac- 
tically its pristine condition—and the query 
emerged in our consciousness, is there a 
possibility of such a long life predicable to 
a modern toned P. O. P.? 

The verdict from the evidence at present 
in our possession would be against it, if we 
should look through a collection of prints 
not much over five years in existence. But 
let it go at this. A more important con- 
sideration is why not advocate this method 
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of toning for the modern P. O. P., for we 
have a conviction, which cannot be laid, that 
the present method of simultaneous toning 
and fixing is responsible for the fugitivity 
of the print and not traceable to the paper 
itself. 

A trial was made on gelatino papers for 
the reason that they seemed to be more 
prone to deterioration than the collodion, 
and in view of possible application being 
favorable to gelatine, it might be so also 
with collodion. 

Prints were made and the Phosphate 
Gold bath constituted, which was allowed 
to stand for several hours before use so as 
to insure regularity in the toning. 

Solio paper was used and the prints were 
first washed in several changes of water and 
toned in the usual way. The toning solution 
is made as follows: 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Water .v:.22) 0). 20 ounces 
Sodium phosphate; yeas 24 grains 
Gold’ chloride’. 252 4 grains 


The process of tone is gradual (about 5 
minutes), manipulating the prints sepa- 
rately so as to avoid stain. They were then 
placed in clean water and fixed in plain 
hypo: 

Hypo’ o. .45. 7 3 ounces 

Water. ..3..%... 20 ounces 

Iixation requires about five minutes, 


Then the prints are well washed for half 
an hour and dried. 


The color is beautiful, a dark brown 
bordering a little to purple and no sign of 
double tones. The action of the phosphate 
bath seems to tend to harden the gelatine 
film, which is a decided advantage. 


P. Avot M.A. S. 


THE “BABY NATIONAL” CONVENTION 


The present indications for a big con- 
vention with up-to-date ideas is promised 
for the Middle Atlantic States Convention 
to be held in Baltimore, Md., on April 
18th to 21st. Practically every space is sold 
and the manufacturers will have exhibits 
and displays that will remind one of the 
conventions of years past. In the demon- 
strations many new features will be shown 
—hence the Baltimore Convention promises 
to be the banner convention of the Middle 
Atlantic States, 

This year, we believe, special railroad 
rates will be given and when purchasing 
your ticket one way, ask for a return certifi- 
cate, which will entitle you to half fare on 
your return home. In other words, rail- 
road fare is to be a fare and one-half. 

Special rates will also be given at the 
hotels. 

We'll have more to say about the dance, 
automobile rides, boat trip, etc., later on, 
but, in the meanwhile, send in your dues 


BALTIMORE, APRIL 18th 


to E. W. Brown, Treasurer, Beaver, Pa; 
Three dollars covers your membership 
and convention privileges for an active 
member; or two dollars if an associate 
member. But do it now while it is on your 
mind. 


Arrangement of the Booths 


If you want to know about space or desk 
space, ask L. L. ‘Higgason, Secretamm 
Asheville, N. C. 

If you have pictures to send, address 
them to Middle Atlantic States Conven- 
tion, care of J. W. Scott, Presidents 
W. Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md. | 

Everything is being arranged for your 
comfort. Come! You are welcome! 
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“Be Sure You’re Right, Then Go Ahead” 


This time-honored admonition is especi- 
ally applicable to photographic practice. 
The photographer, unlike his co-mate of the 
brush, rarely sets out to do his work with 
a definite intention, and for the attainment 
of a settled, clearly organized purpose. 
Like the sentimental Duke in Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth Night,” of whom the clown said 
“his business is everything and his intent 
everywhere, that always makes a_ good 
voyage of nothing,” seldom do we discover, 
in the pictorial work of the photographer, 
evidence of thought and intention in his 
results as a coherent and necessary evolu- 
tion, 

We are speaking of the general pictorial 
work done by the camera, not being unmind- 
ful of the most admirable examples of genre 
and figure studies by the masters in our art, 
the undoubted product of careful, deliberate 
preparation. More frequently do we notice 
that the photographic pictorialist trusts 
entirely to the inspiration of the moment. 
A sudden, glorious idea, full-winged and in 
perfection, confronts him when he looks for 
the first time at his subject, and, by a process 
of rapid firing, the idea is captured and 
chained to the sensitive film. 

The photographer, with considerable 
more assurance, though it must be confessed 
with much less artistic training than the 
painter, trusts to the spur of the moment 
and sees the final result at the instant. He 
will determine at once whether a subject is 
good for special and definite treatment. It 
is just because of this self-confidence that so 
many pictorial efforts by the camera are so 
disappointing. The results are seldom com- 
mensurate with the expectations engendered 
at the taking off, 

We have watched not a few  photog- 
taphers at work, and have been palpably 
cognizant of this fault of the profession in 
not having definiteness of purpose in deter- 
mining what best to do under the circum- 
Stances. Most of these operators are 
experienced in all the photographic manipu- 


lations, both in the management of the light 
as well as in the application of the artistic, 
mechanical and chemical demands of the 
profession, but they act in a sort of a vague 
way, seeming to be possessed with the idea 
that they may venture upon any line of 
procedure in the belief that any error of 
practice may be obviated or minimized by 
after treatment. This does not look to the 
cautious, considerate art worker as a wise 
method of conduct. Surely, it is foolish to 
trust to contingent success, to probable good 
outcome, when one might achieve it more 
likely by direct intention. 

Good chemicals and good lenses are ex- 
cellent as aids to good results, but it is pre- 
sumptuousness for any one to expect them 
to effect always and invariably what one 
desires in a negative, by employing them 
upon a difficult subject or one of doubtful 
promise. 

On the proper management of the illumi- 
nation depends much of one’s success. 
Judicious distribution of the light is the 
prime mobile of photographic art. 

ft he which the photographer 
handles his scheme of illumination is the 
crucial test of his skill. But how frequently 
do we hear photographs lauded to the skies 
were the result is not attributable to the 
photographer, but to his retoucher, who has 
the ability to exercise remedial agents to the 
degree of making tolerable, or it may even 
be artistically excellent work, from the 
photographer’s poor initial products. How 
can we expect our art to advance, if the basis 
is only photography, and not even the best 
at that—and its elaboration what the artist 
makes it 

The finest effects in photography, in our 
estimation, have been the products of pure 
photography, and these effects have been 
achieved primarily by judicious management 
of the illumination of a_well-considered, 
studied and gracefully posed 


way in 


carefully 


subject. 
Whatever light falls upon such a subject 
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affects it in a certain way. Before the 
photographer starts to make the portrait, let 
him predetermine what the light will do, and 
what effect his application of the chemical 
developer will have upon its impressions. 

It may seem like a simple assertion, patent 
to every one, to gravely state the fact that 
whatever light falls upon it whitens it; 
where it falls in less degree it does not 
lighten so much, and where it does not fall 
(or practically is not manifest) is darkness. 

If we wish whiteness, we must let the 
light have full sway just at that part; if 
blackness is wanted, we must prevent it 
from getting just there. If particular white 
and black parts are wanted, the light must 
be managed so as to fall on it, so that while 
the parts which are to be represented white 
must be illuminated, the others which are to 
be dark must be protected from illumina- 
tion, 

To wait until our negative comes out of 
the developer to see if it 1s satisfactory to 
our ardent expectations, and then, if it does 
not come up to the ideal which our inspira- 
tion created, to hope to modify by skilled 
action of reducers or intensifiers, or local 
action of chemicals or all the art of our high- 
paid expert retoucher, is really to wait till 
it 1s too late. 

One may achieve, by reason of skill, 
better results than one ignorant of manipu- 
lation, we are willing to admit, and that it 1s 
possible to modify by judicious management 
of developer, -etc!, ete, but why expend 
energy and skill unnecessarily when better 
and more constant results may be insured 
by directness of purpose? So really we 
have got back to our text after a circum- 
locutory journey—definiteness of purpose. 

Forget not that the effects due to arrange- 
ment of light should be considered quite 
distinctly from the effects had by manipula- 
tion. 

A combination of both may be, 
desirable, but never try to make 
what is the business of the other. 

The primary idea in portraiture is this: 
Before taking the picture, study the subject, 


nay, 1S, 
one do 
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observe how it is illuminated, and take also 
into consideration, as of equal importance, 
the duration of exposure and the develop- 
ment to which it is to be subjected. 


Say What You Mean 
C. H. CLAUDY 
That’s what words are for—to express 
thoughts. If the words express something 
else besides the thoughts we have in mind, 
then either our vocabulary is playing us a 
trick or we are not properly using it. 
For instance, I received a letter which 
reads as follows: 

Dear Sir.—Business has taken a turn 
for the better. Each one doing their 
best will eventually turn the tide and 
all will receive their fair rewards for 
the true efforts they have made. 

We do fine photography of all 
branches and respectfully solicit your 
patronage that we, too, may receive our 
reward for the part we are playing in 
rehabilitating the country. 

We should be pleased to hear from 


ee Very truly yours, 


BUNK AND BUNK. 


This is an actual letter. The signature is 
merely translated. 

What Bunk and Bunk mean is_ fairly 
obvious, but they don’t say it. “Each one 
doing their best” is bad grammar. It is 
worse advertising. |] am not interested in 
Bunk and Bunk’s business philosophy. If 
I am interested in Bunk and Bunk at all, it 
is in their photographs, not their thoughts 
regarding the state of the country. Still 
less do I care whether Bunk and Bunk 
“receive their reward” or not. And I do 
wonder why Bunk and Bunk “should’’ be 
pleased to hear from me. Maybe they 
should do a lot of things, but why should 
they be pleased? Can it be that they mean 
they “will” be pleased if I come and order 
some “fine photography of all branches?” 

Now Bunk and Bunk have the shadow of 
a germ of the second cousin once removed 
of an apology for an idea. This, as far as 
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it appears from their screed, is that a short 
business letter will, perhaps, interest a man 
more than a long one, and that some other 
subject than photography can be used to 
introduce the subject of photographs. 

This isn’t a new idea and it is seriously 
to be questioned whether it is a good one or 
not, but it is at least an idea. But Bunk and 
Bunk have hold of the idea by the tail, 
which is no place to catch any sort of bull. 

It is peculiar, but true, that we none of 
us care much about the other fellow’s 
moralizing. We pay the clergy to do all that 
for us that we don’t do for ourselves, and 
we instinctively resent it when some total 
stranger proceeds to preach to us. And 
when he couples up his preaching about the 
reward we ought to receive with the reward 
he wants us to help him get, we screw our 
face up into an expression of proper dis- 
gust and waste-basket the letter. 

I said all this to a photographer and 
showed him this letter. He said he agreed, 
in theory, but that, in practice, it wasn’t 
possible to write so short a letter as this and 
say anything that would get attention or 
orders. Whereupon I showed him. this 
letter, also from a photographer and which 
is certainly a model for brevity. 

Dear Sir.—Did you ever promise her 
to have your picture taken? 
Did you keep the promise? 
If not, may we help you? 
Sincerely, 
SHUTTER AND PLATE. 

Shutter and Plate know exactly what 
they think and exactly what they want to 
Say, and so they say it. There is no am- 
biguity of language, no ambiguity of 
thought. I don’t say this is the best short 
letter ever written, but it is certainly full of 
punch, and probably produced a good result 
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in a lot of minds which had forgotten the 
promise all men make sometimes to some 
ener.” 

The art of saying what we mean is not a 
difficult one. Some philosopher once said 
that “what we clearly conceive, we clearly 
express.” If this is so, saying what one 
means is merely a matter of first knowing 
exactly what one means—knowing accu- 
rately and concretely what one is trying to 
convey. It appears, however, that a little 
more than clear conception is needed—there 
must be some knowledge of words and their 
uses. But often that knowledge is present 
and not used for the curious reason that so 
many of us think we must be involved and 
complex to clothe our thought properly, As 
a matter of fact, a simple statement, a 
simple sentence, a few simple words are far 
stronger than complications. 

Having, then, the clear conception of what 
is to be said, the way to say it is to write it 
down, and then go over what is written and 
eliminate every unnecessary word. 

In a piece of copy I edited recently for a 
Etiend,, Occurred) this sentence a On tne 
mantel-piece, in the living room, opposite 
the stairway, a loud ticking clock struck, its 
hands pointing to the hour when witches are 
supposed to ride abroad.” 

He asked me to shorten that sentence. 

The SiC CLOCKS mush UCK 
twelve.” 

There are a great many pieces of copy in 
which clock can strike twelve without any 
reference to witching hours and mantel- 


result was, 


pieces or stairways—and many a_photog- 
rapher can say just what he means in one- 
tenth of the words he uses, to the great 
betterment of his advertising, 1f he will only 
remember to say not only what he means, 
but nothing but what he means. 


STERLING TANKS 


DEMAND STERLING. There is no substitute. 


Place your orders AT ONCE for Sterling Tanks and Waterjackets. 


compact, greatest capacity, least costly outfit made. 
Waterjackets have been giving satisfaction for over 10 YEARS. 


Listen to STERLING. 


The most 
STERLING Tanks and 


Your DEALER has them or can get them, 


It’s your privilege to demand STERLING TANKS and good judgement to accept nothing but 
STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 


“PIONEER TANK MAKERS” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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EDUARD BLUM 
The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


Seizing Goods en Route to an Insolvent Buyer 


Most readers hereof know something of 
the right of stoppage of goods in transitu, 
as it is known in the law, which is the 
right of a seller of merchandise who has 
shipped goods to a buyer, but learns before 
they reach their destination that the buyer 
is insolvent, to stop the railroad from de- 
livering them. This letter enables me to 
say something about the matter which may 
be useful: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We-.have a customer 
who has dealt with us for about eight 
years. He was formerly all right, but 
during the last year or so has been 
pretty unsatisfactory. He furnished a 
fair statement, and is well connected, 
but has lately been very hard to get 
_ money out of. He represented that 
this was due to the fact that most of 
his trade was credit. Last week’ he 
sent in an order for goods amounting 


to over $300. At that time his account 
was pretty well down, though he still 
owed us a small balance. However, 
we had heard that he had gotten some 
new capital and was going ahead 
under better conditions. We shipped 
the goods, which were sold f. o. b. our 
station, via the Pennsylvania, as usual, 
but not two hours after they had left 
we received a notice that the customer 
had called a meeting of his creditors. 
We at once notified the Pennsylvania 
not to deliver the goods, and they 
agreed not to, but in some way they 
slipped through and were delivered. 
Our lawyer now says we can collect 
only our: per cent of the assets 12 fie 
customer goes into bankruptcy. Please 


_ advise if we have any recourse against 


the Pennsylvania. 
R. McM. & Co. 
My judgment is that you can collect all 
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of your loss from the railroad company. If 
the bill was $300, and the bankrupt estate 
pays 20 per cent, or $60, you have a good 
claim against the railroad for $240. 

Let me explain the main points about the 
legal right of stoppage in transitu. 

Ordinarily when A buys goods of B 
f. o. b. B’s station, title to them passes to 
A when B delivers at the station, and if 
anything happens to them after that, the 
loss is A’s. In one case, however, the 
law allows B to retake those goods after 
title has passed to A, and that is where 
certain conditions have arisen which allow 
B to exercise the right of stoppage in 
transitu. In brief, those conditions are as 
follows: 


1—The goods in question must be un- 
paid for. 


2—They must be on their way to the 
buyer, but not yet arrived. 


3—The buyer must be insolvent, or 
unable to pay his debts. 


If the law allowed A to have the goods 
when he was insolvent, it would really be 
a fraud on the seller, who would then 
merely get a percentage of a bankrupt es- 
tate, possibly a very small percentage. The 
law holds that it would be inequitable to 
deprive the seller both of his goods and 
most of his money, so it allows him to seize 
them while still in the railroad’s custody. 

If there is reason to believe that the 
buyer is insolvent, the law holds the goods 
to be unpaid for even though the seller has 
accepted notes in payment and those notes 
are not yet due. 

You can seize goods under the right of 
stoppage in transitu, any time after they 
have been delivered to the railroad com- 
pany, and before they have been handed 
over to the buyer. Even though they have 
reached the city of their destination, and 
are on their way to the buyer in an express 
wagon, they can be reclaimed, and if the 
transportation company gets the notice in 
time, even up to the very minute when the 
driver is about to unload the goods on the 


The most successful plate 
ever made 


CRAMER 
HI-SPEED 


The 


ERFECT 
ORTRAIT 
LATE 


with Speed 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


Remember the Name: 


National Mazda C-3 
Photographic Lamp 


THAT’S THE LAMP YOU WANT 
—IT’S THE LAMP YOU NEED— 


WHY ? 


Because it was developed by our scientists for 
you. 

Because it is guaranteed by Mazda service. 

Because it produces a silent, steady, actinic 
light. 

Because it eliminates unnecessary glare. 

Because it makes possible artistic photography. 

Because it is recommended and used by lead- 
ing photographers. 

Ask your local distributor of National Mazda Lamps. 

You’ll find them packed in the blue carton. 


Let us help you light your studio. Write for complete 
information and pamphlet, “The Way to Better 
Light for the Camera.” 


Nela Specialties Division 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
NELA PARK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TRADE MARK 


IBA— “Ee you see this 


name on a package of 

developer, you know it stands 

for the best that can be produced. 

Made by the Society of Chemical In- 

dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido phenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 

Paramidophenol “CIBA” 

Glycin “CIBA” 

Hydroquinone “CIBA” 

Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA”’ 
(Resublimed.) 

At your dealers, or write us 


FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 
toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


91 Barclay Street New York 


HAVE YOU USED 


Halldorson Flash Powder? 


Unless you have used 
HALLDORSON Flash Powder 
you do not know that it makes 


Less Report, 
Has Greater Actinic Power, and 

Is Higher in Orthochromatic Value. 
This excellent Flash Powder 
| is being used by leading pho- 
«| tographers everywhere, who 
|) say that 


It Has No Equal. 


HALLDORSON Flash Powder 
is made in three grades of 
speed—Medium and Extra Fast for portrai- 
ture, Medium and Slow for the commercial 
user. 


EXTRA PART 


Ask Your Dealer for 
HALLDORSON when you make the next purchase. 
All dealers have it. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Avenue CHICAGO 
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buyer’s sidewalk, it is its duty to send them 
back. 

Of course if they have actually passed 
into the custody of the buyer, nothing can 
be done. 

In these cases controversy often arises 
over whether the buyer is insolvent when 
the right of stoppage is exercised. It can- 
not be exercised unless he is, but insolvent 
doesn’t mean that he must have actually 
gone into bankruptcy or made an assign- 
ment. He must be unable to pay his debts, 
and he may have either become insolvent 
after he bought the goods, or before, but 
if he was insolvent before, the seller must 
not have known of it, or he loses his right. 

It is exceedingly dangerous to seize 
goods in this way without pretty convincing 
proof of the buyer’s insolvency, for if he 
is solvent he can not only make you deliver, 
but can make you pay damages for the 
detention. There are a couple of other 
points which it is well to watch in such 
cases: 1—has the buyer transferred the 
bill of lading to somebody else? If he 
has, the seller cannot stop them en route; 
2—did the buyer sell them before they were 
seized?. If he did, the right is alsomigem 
for in both cases, title has passed to a 
third party. | 

After receiving clear notice not to deliver 
goods en route, a railroad has no right 
whatever to deliver them, and if it does 
it is liable to the seller for any loss which 
he sustains through delivery. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
*K 


A Missouri farmer who called his newly em- 
ployed hired man out of bed at 4 o’clock in the 
morning was surprised a few moments later to 
see the man walking off down the road. 

“Say! Come back an’ eat breakfast "fore you 
go to work!” 

“I ain’t goin’ to work,” the man called back. 
“I’m goin’ to hunt somewhere to stay all night.” 


% 


Next in size to the NATIONAL— 
THE “BABY NATIONAL,” P. A. M. 
A. S.. The BALTIMORE CONVEN- 
TION, APRIL 18th-21st. 
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The P. A. of A. School of 
Photography 


The Photographers’ Association of 
America has now perfected arrangements 
by which a school of photography 1s estab- 
lished at Winona Lake, Indiana, There will 
be no charge for attendance at the school 
and this is one of the many things that are 
included in the membership dues that you 
Bayanto the P. A. of A. 

The school will be under the care of a 
competent committee and instructors secured 
who are the best in their line. 

If you have an employee who requires 
“touching-up”’ and needs first-hand infor- 
mation and instructions, then this is now 
available, and the only expense will be for 
board and lodging while attending the 
school. 

President Beach sent us a letter the other 
day that tells a lot. We are printing some 
of it herewith: 


“Dear Frank.—Vhe Winona project may 
be considered a triumph. In the first place, 
our committee was one that would accept 
nothing short of such an outcome; in the 
second place, the boys all along the line are 
enthusiastic about the P. A. of A. matters. 
The Association is gaining ground every 
day, because of this revival of interest. The 
old society long ago earned its laurels, and 
has always stood for high endeavor. In 
the ranks of its members are men with ex- 
tended friendships, cemented through years 
of service. It is doubtful whether any other 
association of professional or business men, 
of its dimensions, has so good a record for 
creating and causing to continue such bonds 
of actual friendship, as exists in this society. 
Accepting this view of the situation, and 
taking into account the increasing historical 
part of photography, one can readily see 
how the two interests combine to make this 
a commonsense plan. We have long wanted 
a home, or, at least, a headquarters, and this 
desire will be supplied in securing this 
property. 


NS THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY fe / 


[ISA PPOINTMENTS 


are annoying things— 


hence we do not promise 
wm possibilities. 


We've planned every depart- 
ment in the Gross Mounting 
Factory to run with clock- 
work precision, and things 
‘‘go on tume’’—that’'s why we 
ship so promptly—give you 
what you want and on time. 


Gp? 


Gross Mountings | 


are the things to 
think of NOW! 


17 V4 SPIELBIUSCH, AVE, 


a] ' \ 


LE DO 
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Kole 
FILMPACKS 


INCHES CENTIMETERS PRICE 
13%4x2% — 45x 6 — .30 
13%4x4% — 4.5x10.7 — .60 
24%4x3% — 6x 9 — .50 
34x44 — 8x10 — .90 
334x5% — 10x15) =9i35 
4 x5 — 10x12% — 1.10 

9x12 — 1.00 


Sagamore Chemical Co., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street New York 


Sole American Distributors 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 


In Black and White— 


true ‘‘ contact quality ”’ 


In Sepia— 


**contact quality’? plus 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“For several years, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington has collected pictures 
and paraphernalia, but becoming  ovyer- 
stocked, will turn over the task to us. Then 
the school that we shall be able to carry on, 
instructing men and women in the technique 
of photography—other than operating—will 
be of a measurable benefit to the members, 
At the present time, it is almost impossible 
to secure properly trained help. Again, this 
is a good business deal, as the property can 
be sold at any time at a good advance over 
the purchase price. Therefore, take it by 
and large, we may congratulate ourselves 
on the success of the P. A. of A. at Winona, 

Howarp D. BEAcH,” 


Of course you'll hear more about the 
Winona Lake School and many other things 
at the Buffalo Convention on July 19th, but 
so that you will not overlook matters, send 
your membership dues ($10.00), at once to 
J. C. Abel, Secretary, 421 Caxton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Things are coming 
around so rapidly that you'll need the infor- 
mation coming from the Secretary’s office, 
and this is only sent to members who have 
paid their dues for 1921. 


* 
Income Tax Facts You Should Know 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has innumer- 
able sources for checking up persons who fail 
or “willfully refuse’ to file an income tax return 
and pay the amount of tax due. 

One of these is “the information at source” 
provision of the revenue act which requires that 
reports must be made by all persons, trustees, 
guardians, fiduciaries, and by partnerships, per- 
sonal service corporations and organizations, of 
payments to others during the year 1920 of $1,000 
or more. A separate return of information for 
each employee whose salary is $1,000 or more is 
required of employers. 

These information returns, which are filed with 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue at Wash- 
ington, D. C., are carefully checked with the 
returns of individual income. If John Doe, who 
has received a salary of $1,000 or more during 
the year 1920, has failed to report this payment 


‘in his personal return, he will hear from the 


Collector of Internal Revenue. 

Thousands of delinquents have been discovered 
and penalties and taxes aggregating hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been collected as the 
result of this audit. 
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.50 
$1.95 


1 oz. bottle, - 
Y%, lb. bottle, - 


19 
$2.75 


1 oz. bottle, - - 
% lb. bottle, - - 


24-26 E. 13th Street 


320 S. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


208 S. Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 
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GENUINE IMPORTED 


FRENCH METOL 


PRICES REDUCED 


Y> |b. bottle, - 
1 lb. bottle, - 


$3.85 
$7.50 


NOTE.—We still have on hand a limited supply of Genuine Hauff’s Metol 


which is now obtainable at the following prices: 


Y lb. bottle, - - 
1 lb. bottle, - - 


$5.25 
$10.00 


AT YOUR DEALER 


G. GENNERT 


NEW YORK 


2102 First Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Of Interest to the Friends of the late L. A. Dozer 


Leonard A. Dozer, a widely known photogra- 
pher, died February 14th, at his home, in Bucy- 
rus, Ohio. 

The end came after an acute illness of a little 
over two weeks, preceded by evidences of a 
baffling ailment which first made its appearance 
definitely at Christmas time. 

The origin of the trouble, which took the form 
of rheumatism, has not been determined. The 
assumption has been, it is understood, that the 
rheumatic condition was due to an infection, the 
source of which has remained obscure. 

Mr. Dozer had been under observation and 
treatment for some little time. The disturbance 
manifested itself first in one foot, which became 
afflicted with rheumatism and was very painful. 
The trouble persisted, though temporary relief was 
obtained, but it gradually became more pro- 
nounced, resulting in Mr. Dozer, on the advice 
of his physician, consulting a specialist at Colum- 
bus. The specialist was unable to make a posi- 
tive diagnosis without an extended observation of 
the case. Mr. Dozer grew no better and for a 
little over two weeks had been confined to his 
home, and for eight days to his bed. He had 
been unconscious for two days or more. 

Mr. Dozer was born at Zanesville, Ohio, on June 
24, 1871. He selected photography as a profes- 
sion and rapidly attained success. He was located 


in Upper Sandusky for some time previous to 
going to Bucyrus, but immediately previous to his 
locating there, was at London, Madison County, 
Ohio. He became a citizen of Bucyrus in 1892, 
as a young man of 21, and established a studio 
on North Sandusky Avenue, where he operated 
for a period of more than 15 years. In 1911 he 


erected the Dozer block at 330-332 South San- 


dusky Avenue, a two-story brick with two 
ground-floor business rooms, one of which be- 
came the home of the Dozer studio. 

Mr. Dozer attained to great prominence in his 
profession. He served in several offices in the 
Photographer’s Association of America, both as 
its Treasurer, Secretary and President. He was 
also President of the Ohio Photographers’ Society 
and entertained the state convention of that 
society. He was a member of the New York 
State Photographers, and Past-President of the 
Ohio-Michigan-Indiana Association. His stand- 
ing as an artist was very high and his work is 
widely known, whfle his activities in connection 
with the associations of which he was a member, 
gave him wide prominence. 

He is survived by his wife and by his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Dozer, of Fostoria, and also 
by one sister and two brothers, Mrs. Arthur 
Tallman and Russell Dozer, of Fostoria, and Har- 
old Dozer, of Cleveland. 
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SPL 


The portraits by the 
Gerhard Sisters, of St. 
Louis, reproduced in the 
February 2nd and 9th 
issues of the Bulletin 
of Photography, were 
made with a 3%-inch x 
18-inch SieRewiss 
PICT ORTAT SEE Nis 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


FREDERICK W. KEASBEY 
Box 303, Morristown, N. J. 


DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 


Note New Reduced Prices 


1 Ib. 
$9.00 


A*@z. 


$2.50 


1 oz. 


$0.75 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 


of the profession. 
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It was through his activities that the Rotary 
Club of Bucyrus was organized only a few months 
ago and in recognition of his activity in forming 
the club and also in recognition of his fitness for 
the office, he was unanimously elected as the 
club’s first President. He was also a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce of this city. 

No citizen of Bucyrus was held in higher pub- 
lic esteem than “Len” Dozer. A fine clean type 
of citizen, whose morals and principles were 
unassailable, loyal to his city, considerate toward 
everyone, valuing his friends and valued by them, 
active in movements toward the upbuilding of 
his city and supporting all enterprises calculated 
to. make it a better place in which to live and 
all movements designed to help others to help 
themselves, he was a good citizen in every sense 
of the word, a man of whom his friends could 
be proud and one who was a distinct asset to the 
community. A little over. two years ago he and 
his wife occupied their fine new home on South 
Sandusky Avenue, and where their friends found 
a welcome and a rare degree of hospitality. His 
death ends a particularly happy union, and in the 
death of Leonard A. Dozer a sorrow has come 
which many outside the family circle share. 

The sweet solemn call of “Taps,” blown by a 
Boy Scout bugler, standing at the edge of a clump 
of tall oaks in Oakwood Cemetery, was the final 
ceremonial touch at the funeral and burial. It 
was fitting that this last tribute should be paid 
by a member of an organization to which he 
had given his time, his earnest sympathy and his 
best thought. Mr. Dozer had been President of 
the Boy Scouts Council of Bucyrus, and had only 
recently relinquished that office because of the 
illness which afterward proved fatal. 

A troop of Boy Scouts was the guard of honor 
in the funeral cortege, a big delegation of 
business men of Bucyrus closed their stores to 
enable them to attend. The Rotary Club was 
present in a body and the Chamber of Commerce, 
Elks, Knights of Pythias and other organiza- 
tions were represented by delegations. 


* 


Camera Craftsmen Club hold Meet 
in Mankato 


Members of the Camera Craftsmen club held 
a two days’ meeting, February 21st and 22d, at the 
studio of John R. Snow, Mankato, Minn. This 
club was organized some three or four years ago 
in Iowa for the progression of the art of photog- 
raphy. The rules of the club are that there is but 
one representative of the club in a town, and he 
must be invited to join. 

This club of photographers is a group of gent- 
ine good fellows and stands for the higher ideals 
The meetings are not only 
helpful to the individual, but through its influ- 
ence photography in general is benefited. 

Mr. Snow has previously outlined a program 
of unusual interest, which was received with 
marked enthusiasm. The discussion relative to 
the readjustment of business conditions was most 
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Photo by 

Wallinger, Chicago 
made by 

Cooper Hewitt Light 


EVENING SITTINGS BRING ADDED BUSINESS 


Did you ever realize that many busy men and women, employed during the day, would ‘*have their 
pictures taken’’ if they could get sittings outside of working hours? 


COOPER HEWITT LIGHT 


in your Studio would enable you to advertise evening sittings. Such unusual service would bring you in a 
lot of new business—and Cooper Hewitt Light would help you handle your regular business more easily. 

It will pay any photographer to investigate this easily handled, inexpensive artificial light that is better 
than daylight because it is always the same, twenty-four hours out of every day. 


Address our nearest office 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


Los Angeles- Keese Engineering Corp. 


Boston—161 Summer Street 
Chicago—618-9 Fisher Building aeuaeeoms dees ot Peat 
ew York— roadway 


Cincinnati—First National Bank Bld i 
g. : ‘ ase ee 
Cleveland—Engineers’ Building DAYLIGHT Philadelphis Drexel Bujlding 
* Pittsburgh —Westinghouse Building 
Detreit—Ford Building 


: St. Louis—Central National Bank Bldg. 
Hoboken—-95 River Street Syracuse—- University Building 


New Jersey 


CH-54 
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“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 


Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
o1e of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print, 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


conservative and optimistic. The feeling was eyi- 
denced on the part of all that our business must 
experience more or less the depression that is 
natural in the readjustment, nevertheless photog- 
raphy has through the past few years contributed 
to humanity in such a unique and marvelous way 
that the opportunity to extend our service depends 
largely upon our own concerted efforts. 

Posterity, political, professional, commercial, 
business and social life has made photography a 
necessity. Our problem, therefore, is only to 
present in right fashion and in a dignified man- 
ner the possibilities that photography offers. To 
this end the “Cameracraftsmen” stand firmly 
against cut-throat methods of any sort in getting 
business, against the introduction of schemes of 
any nature that are certain.to react, not only 
upon the individual, but upon the entire pro- 
fession. 

The help problem, which during the war was 
impossible to solve, is very rapidly adjusting itself 
and during the year undoubtedly will return to 
normal. 

The “Cameracraftsmen”’ do not favor a fre 
duction of salaries, but, on the contrary, feel that 
labor in this line must realize, as they do im 
every other line of business, the necessity of 
concentration of energy and skill, to the end that 
their earning capacity to their employer may 
increase. 

The program was as follows: 

Alva Townsend, Lincoln, Neb., “Best Selling 
Pictures,’ 

J. R. Zweifel, Duluth, “Best Money Making 
Pictures.” 

Guy Reed, Ottumwa, Ia., “Wanted Pictures.” 

Clarence Sterns, Rochester, “Child Photogra- 
phy.” 

Frank W. Medlar, Spencer, la. and Harry 
Baldwin, Fort Dodge, Ia., “Artificial Light.” 

Those present at the meeting, J. R. Snow, 
Mankato; Charles F. Townsend, Des Moines, la.; 
Frank W. Medlar, Spencer, Ia.; J. R. Zweitel 
Duluth: H. E. Volland, Sioux City ;) Cy ieee 
Peoria, Ill.; W. W..Ferguson, Dennison) )iam 
Alva C. Townsend, Lincoln, Neb.; H. O. Baldwin, 
Fort Dodge, Ia.; Guy N. Reed, Ottumwa, Ia; 
Frank A. Free, Davenport, Ia.; Herman Anchutz, 
Keokuck, Ja.;: G. E. -Fahr, Okaloosa; iim 
Clarence Sterns, Rochester, Minn. 


* 
School for Lighting and Drapery 


L. J. Buckley, of Binghamton, will hold a school 
for one week beginning April 4th, at Bingham- 
ton, New York. 

Only thirty people can be accommodated in the 
first class, so if you desire to attend, please write 
at once, remitting $10.00 with your acceptance. 
The tuition fee is $50.00 for the week. 

Seven years ago Mr. Buckley took up back 
lighting and has made wonderful strides along 
this line. These new light effects are very poptu- 
lar throughout the country. Every photographer 
who is at all progressive is striving to produce 
these effects and those who do not understand 
the fundamental principles of it, will have the 
opportunity of learning Mr. Buckley’s methods at 
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a nominal cost. He is also an expert with 
draperies—second to none, and has proved him- 
self a master of this art at the various conven- 
tions throughout the country. 

The following program has been arranged to 
give you a more definite idea of the school: 

Monday and Monday evening will be devoted 
to draperies. These draperies consist of busts, 
three-qarter lengths and gowns. These ideas are 
worth money to you. Your business calls for 
them. They are so simple and easy to put on 
that every man and woman who attends the 
school will have them at their finger tips by the 
end of the week. There will be plenty of dummy 
models or forms to practice on. The live model 
will be draped in front of the class and five 
students will be called at a time to drape the 
forms, and so on, until every student is con- 
vinced that he can put them on without the least 
hesitancy. No pictures will be made Monday or 
Monday evening. 

Tuesday—Single back lighting and a few new 
stunts with the arc lamp. In this class daylight, 
Mazda C3, and the twin arc will be shown. Tues- 
day night, there will be a lecture by Dudley Field, 
of the Ansco Company. 

Wednesday Morning—After examining the 
students to be sure they understand the funda- 
mental principles on which we are working, we 
start photographing. The students will be called 
on to prepare models in draperies, pose and light- 
ing, using the single back light in this work. 
This work will be carried on all day Wednesday 
and Wednesday evening. 

Thursday Morning.—The double back lighting 
will be introduced. Thursday afternoon: the 
triple back lighting. This is particularly fasci- 
nating and some very beautiful effects can be 
made in this manner. Thursday evening open for 
class work. 

Friday Morning —Examinations of the work to 
date. Each student will be examined and those 
who fail will be put over for a special class for 
Saturday afternoon and evening. Friday after- 
noon and evening will be devoted to background 
work. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to composi- 
tion, and Saturday afternoon, general review and 
special class work, the finishing touches on the 
making of a good photograph. 

Don’t miss this school if you are interested in 
the work. It will pay you ten times over. Send 
your name today. The best hotels in the city 
have rates of $2.00 per day, and $3.00 per day 
with bath. 

% 


An author was vainly endeavoring to write the 
other morning, when he was repeatedly inter- 
rupted by his six-year-old son. 

“If you ask me one more question,’ the 
harassed writer declared at last, “I will go out 
and drown myself.” 

“Father,” came the small voice, “may I come 
and see you do it ” 


$13 


@\EARN PHOTOGRAPHY ™ 


BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 28 years we have successfully taught 


a) PHOTOGR APH Photo-Engraving and 


Three-Color Work. 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box C. A. 943 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
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WHEN IN DOUBT 


Use Hammer Plates! 


They will score the largest 
possible percentage of suc- 
cesses. For color - range, 
speed and reliability, they 
can’t be beat. 


SPECIAL BRANDS for SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Learn Photography 
Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 


largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date § 

equipment. Easy payments. Earn ## 
while learning. 
Call or write for free catalogue D. 
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A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 

4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 

10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
Lie uly. 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 ane PA Drills 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
SH abo o df. 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37..... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 . January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Speciale Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. per copy. 


Sper August, 1912 .. 


Special \ 
No. 3 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 


Cubistic—not photographic. 
fs Henry Matisse 

\ Pablo Picasso 
Cezanne, Van Gogh, 


1913 me Picasso, Picabia 


f June 


636 Franklin Square 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet’s 


Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


oc" 


J. W. Wishka, Oconto, Wis., 
to W, A; Drumb. 


Harry Earl, of Wells Bridge, N. Y., has opened 
a new studio in Sidney, N. Y. 


has sold his studio | 


Albert Krahn has opened his new studio in the 
Bank Building, Lake City, Minn: 


F.:S. Laing, formerly of Plattsburgh, NO 
has purchased the Walton Studio, Geneva, N. Y. 


P. T. Hard has purchased the studio in Crown 
Point, Ind., formerly owned by Warren Hayward, 


Joseph Mlinar, Greene, Iowa, has sold his studio 
to George Williams, formerly of Correctionville, 
lowa. 


A. E. Cross, Prince Albert, Sask., Canada, igs 
disposed of his studio and will move to Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


The B. and L. Photo Shop, formerly the Lutz 
Studio, Sullivan, Ind., is open for business again 
after remodeling and refinishing. 


H. E. Cox has purchaséd the J. B: Parkey 
Studio, Canton, Ohio. Mr. Parker, who is one of 
the oldest photographers in Canton, will retire 
from business. 


W. O. Breckon, Pittsburgh, Pa.,- will openmm 
branch studio on May lst at 518 Wood Street. 
The new studio will be for the convenience of 
suburban patrons. 


The ee of Hamilton Stopp, New Brighton, 
Sele Y., was destroyed by fire on February 
27th. ee is covered by insurance. The cause 
of the fire is unknown. 


Thieves broke into the store of the Maryland 
Photo Stock Company, Baltimore, Md., Febru- 
ary 24th, and took lenses and cameras valued at 
$950. F. C. Barker, Secretary of the Compamg 
said the thieves evidently knew the values of lenses 
and cameras, for they made a careful selection of 
the stock. He said they entered the store by way 
of a small window in the rear, 


The Panhandle Photographers’ Semi-Annual 
Convention was held in Plainview, Texas, of 
February 21st, with twenty-five members present. 
Besides the regular business of the Convention, 
an automobile tour over the great wheat growing 
country around Plainview was given. The visi 
tors took advantage of the opportunity to snap 
many views of the wheat fields and hog alialfa 
farms. The next meeting of the Association will 
be held in Amarillo, June 20th. 


PP. A. M. A. S: THE aaa 
NATIONAL” CONVENTION—BAL- 
TIMORE, Md., APRIL 18th-21st. At- 


tending this convention may mark the 
turning point in your career. 
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The Status of the Profession 


JOHN BARTLETT 


Photography, as a profession, stands in a 
somewhat unique position, relative to other 
professions. In an extended sense it is 
closely associated with the mechanical arts, 
but in the application of the mechanical 
means, it requires so much of the ability— 
demanded of the professor in the fine arts— 
that it needs must be classified considerably 
above even some of the more dignified 
trades in which the mechanical phase is 
called into requisition, to the extent, too, 
that, when conducted as a business, it calls 
for the exercise of talent, associated with 
artistic discernment, complimentary with 
commercial instinct. So photography 
stands, as it were, between the profession of 
the painter and the medical practitioner, 
and entirely out of the pale confining to the 
requirements of the mere tradesman. 

To buy and sell simply at a profit on 
investment is one thing, but to conduct suc- 
cessfully a photographic business is some- 
thing quite different. 

When a tradesman increases his business 
by small profits and increased sales, it is a 
comparatively easy matter for him to call 
upon assistants to do the mere handling of 
the goods, who need not necessarily possess 


qualifications equal to his own. But this 
cannot possibly be arranged in a studio 
practice, because a successfully run photo- 
graphic business must be under the constant 
supervision of a responsible chief, familiar 
with the detail and minutiz of the subord1- 
nate positions, 

The business must be evolved principally 
from its head; to so great a degree that ex- 
tension of it, unless attended by exercise of 
business acumen, may result in its deteriora- 
tion if not ultimate dissolution; because so 
little is it understood that the work of the 
artist must necessarily be the unit of his 
brain and hands. How often do we hear 
the remark made to artists: “I suppose when 
you are very busy you call in help.” 

Now, how possibly can there be help for 
a true artist in the pursuit of the higher 
branches of his art? Although this asser- 
tion needs some qualification in application 
to the photographic artist, since he can have 
artistic help to a limited extent, still it holds, 
in a measure, because his profession par- 
takes so much of the character of a fine art 
that he cannot delegate his skill beyond a 


certain point. 
He must personally, and by his own indi- 
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vidual talent conduct and supervise the 
work, and so if he is taxed beyond a certain 
degree, he must either let the quality of his 
work degenerate by trusting its operation to 
inferiors, or break down physically from the 
strain put upon him. 

What a temptation there is bearing the 
whole time upon the photographer of talent 
in art practice, who sees opportunity of in- 
creasing his exchequer by lowering the price 
to attract a large clientele, what a tempta- 
tion to let his workmanship go at just 
barely passable and to sacrifice art at the 
altar of mammon. 

Overstrained in the pursuit to beat up 
trade to compensate for reduction of price, 
he foregoes the needed leisure for super- 
vision of what is sent out and leaves more 
and more to his irresponsible assistants 
until the product reaches the stage of what 
he once regarded as discreditable. 

It is admissible that people are every- 
where to be found who are attracted by the 
cry of cheapness, but if the photographer 
elects to cater to such a class, he must keep 
in mind that it is not possible to conduct his 
business upon a sufficiently extended scale 
like the cheap clothing business, and he may 
find himself either swamped or in a position 
of working to get a bare competence. 

We think that it will be found that those 
of the profession who have come out best 
financially are not the ‘cheap Johns.” 

We know you shall find that they are the 
successful ones, whose aim has been to pro- 
duce the highest class work—a pride to 
themselves and a credit to their profession, 
whose prices have been commensurate with 
good quality. 

#% 


Putting in the Punch 


Each of the five fingers of the hand is 
individually comparatively weak when the hand 
is spread out, But close them tightly and im- 
mediately they become an instrument of great 
power—a fist. 

Here indeed is a graphic illustration of the 
difference between the weakness of an individual 


unit compared with the strength of co-opera- 
tion. 
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A Practical Experiment 

Most photographers are at present suffer- 
ing from a “slack period,’ and it seems 
likely that the same state of things will con- 
tinue until either prices drop considerably 
(a very distant prospect) or until the 
general level of photographic work is raised 
far above its present standard. It may, 
therefore, be an opportune moment to sug- 
gest to my fellow professionals a simple 
series of experiments, which, if carried out 
intelligently, can hardly fail to lead to a 
notable improvement in their routine work. 

Since studio work remains the backbone 
of most businesses, my remarks will be con- 
fined to that class of negative; but it will be 
perfectly clear that the same method of pro- 
cedure will give equally valuable results in 
any other branch. 

Without the least doubt the reason why 
so many of us fail to obtain satisfying re- 
sults in the studio is that we do not really 
know the results of variations in exposures 
and development. The general facts, that 
short exposures give dark shadows and long 
development blank high-lights, are pretty 
generally accepted, but unless one has in- 
vestigated the matter by means of practical 
and systematic tests it is almost impossible 
to realize the more subtle, but none the less 
important effects of differences in treatment 
within what is known as the latitude of the 
plate. 

As you are a practical worker, you have 
probably a decided aversion to “plate 
curves,” “opacity logs,” and the other 
stand-bys of the plate makers. You want 
to know, in short, how various things are 
going to effect your results. Very well, at 
the cost of one dozen plates you can get the 
finest possible lesson in photographic practice 
you could desire. 

Get a patient assistant into the studio, 
light him according to your usual practice 
(a fairly contrasty head and shoulders 1s 
best perhaps), and fire away a dozen plates, 
as follows: 

We will suppose that under the circum- 
stances of the test you consider 4 secs. as the 
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normal exposure. First of all, then, expose 
six plates at this, with as little difference as 
possible. Make these plates A, B, C, D, E 
and F. With the remaining half-dozen 
plates make a series of graduated exposures, 
say— 4 sec., 1 sec., 2 secs., 8 secs., 16 secs. 
and 32 secs. Number these 1 to 6, and you 
are then ready to develop. . 

Let us suppose 8 minutes to be your 
normal time for development (whether you 
use dish or tank does not matter). The 
second series of exposures, those numbered 
1 to 6, should be developed together for the 
normal time. ‘The first series, A to F, hav- 
ing had the same exposure, should be de- 
veloped for various times; with the 8 
minutes standard a useful series will be 5, 6, 
7, 8,9 and 11 minutes. 

You now have a dozen negatives as fol- 
lows: 

me eee... A; B, C, DD, E, F, 

Seeposite 4 secs. .. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 

Development in minutes. 
| 12-3). 4,.5,- 6, 
memosure in secs> .14, 1, 2, 8,16, 32, 
Development 8 minutes. 

Make no attempt to judge the results by 
the look of the negatives; send the whole 
batch to the printer with instructions to get 
the best possible from each negative on your 
standard paper. Have the prints marked 
to correspond to the negatives when they are 
made, otherwise you may have trouble in 
sorting them out. 

_ You now have a most valuable series of 
| prints. Let us examine them, and see what 
_ practical points they bring to light. 

The first point to decide is if print D, that 
is, from the negative made with your stand- 
ard exposure and development, is the best. 

_ Now I have introduced this series of tests 
to a number of photographers, and the pro- 
portion of “standard” prints which proved 

_ to be the best has been remarkably small. In 
my experience, it is usually print 5 or print 
C which proves nearest the ideal, that is, one 

_ with either more exposure or less develop- 

ment than the normal. It is obvious that, 

_ as the trials are systematic, it is easy to see 
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what adjustments are advisable in your 
standards, 

The most striking point in these tests is 
that although the variation in development 
is only 5 to 11, and that of exposure is % 
to 32, yet the former has the greater influence 
on the results. In fact, a difference of six 
times in the exposure may be hard to trace 
in the print, but so small a difference as one- 
sixth of the total time of development will 
be apparent at once. 

This is fortunate, as development is under 
much more complete control than exposure, 
and can be made absolutely definite, while 
exposures, in the studio at least, can be ob- 
tained quite near enough to correct to give 
you a perfect negative every time. 

It is more than likely that when examin- 
ing the negatives side by side with the prints 
you will find that it is not your ideal nega- 
tive which gives the best print. The best 
print usually comes from a somewhat “‘flat’’ 
looking negative, and since prints, not nega- 
tives, are your object, you will do well to 
adopt the new type as your normal. 

A thing that will at once strike the keen 
worker about the set of prints is that the 
more exposure the negatives receive the less 
retouching they need. By making a differ- 
ence of a couple of seconds in exposure you 
may save 50 per cent of your retouching. 
alais 1$- not “theory,” but a solid, business 
fact. 

Time development is certainly the most 
practical for really big batches, and it can 
be relied on to get a very good average of 
good results. But there will be many who, 
like myself, like to see the negatives “come 
up.” It is undoubtedly an advantage in one 
way to work with a dish, any difference in 
exposure being obvious at once, and, there- 
fore, may be corrected before much damage 
has been done. Personally, I use the facto- 
rial method for all studio work (having 
various factors for the different types of 
lighting), and find it ideal. 

If development is judged by inspection, 
and the trials have shown a new standard to 
be desirable, it is a useful tip to bind up your 
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standard with tissue paper of such thickness 
that the high-lights are of the same opacity 


as those of an unfixed negative. This will 
assist materially in obtaining uniform 
results. 


In conclusion, I should like to suggest 
that when these tests have proved their 
value, as I am sure they will do, it may be 
worth while to make a similar, but less ex- 
tensive series of negatives with other light- 


ings. The ideal negatives for “sketch” and 
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Rembrandt lightings, for instance, are abso- 
lutely unlike, except in their ability to give 
good prints. Always judge by prints, as the 
best negative is the best printer. 

It may be objected that tests made in such 
a rough and ready way are valueless. To 
the scientist they may be, but to you, who 
want to know practical facts, they will prove 
the best invested dozen plates you have ever 
exposed.—ArTHUR G. WuLLis in The 
British Journal of Photography. 


Window and Show-Case Notices 


THE LATE H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R. P.S. 


It is a habit of mine to study the various 
notices displayed in show cases and windows 
of photographers in each different town I 
visit, and, on thinking over these, I think I 
can point one or two good morals respecting 
such notices. 

In the first place, one is inclined to ask if 
it is advisable to have any notices in the 
show case at all? And, although there are 
several points that could be brought forward 
against the use of notices, yet, on the whole, 
I think that in the majority of businesses the 
proper use of the right kind of notice is 
distinctly an advantage. 

Those who make their business purely 
professional and who desire to work on the 
same lines as a doctor or a lawyer, will, of 
course, be unable to put any notices in their 
show cases, but these comparatively few 
workers we may leave out of the present 
discussion, 

All other photographers, and more es- 
pecially those who have a regular window 
to display their specimens in, should regard 
their display in exactly the same way as an 
up-to-date shopkeeper regards shop 
window. 

That is to say, they should, at all times, 
endeavor to make their windows not only 
as typical of their work, but as attractive 
as they possibly can. 

3y “attractive” I certainly do not mean 
“gaudy” or crammed with all manner of 
showy and bright frames as specimens, but 


his 


it is perfectly easy to make an attractive 
display and yet to keep that display both 
artistic and in keeping with the style of 
work done. 

Good taste is at the bottom of the whole 
matter and gives this one qualification: 
Each worker must, to a great extent, form 
his own ideas of the best methods of dis- 
play most suited to his own particular class 
of business. 

Where, for instance, a cheap-class trade 
is carried on, it would be obviously wrong 
to make a window display of only one or 
two very good and large-framed portraits, 
or of only one style of portrait, just as in 
the same way it is obviously not wise for 
the high-class business to display a mixed 
set of all sorts of processes and styles. 

Now, this same main idea applies with 
equal force to window notices, and yet I 
have noticed, time after time and in many 
different towns, the most curious notices 
which I honestly believe are not displayed 
from want of care, but simply by want of 
thought. 

Take, as an example, one small town, 
which shall be nameless, which I recently 
visited. , 

Here were two chief photographers; both 
their windows were dressed with a mixed 
lot of fairly good middle-class photographs, 
mostly portraits. 

In one window was a notice stating that 
“Mr. X———— devotes special attention to 
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Hon. Evan Morgan Karl Tausig 
New York 


Blue Ribbon Grand Portrait Class, 
Atlantic City Convention, 1920 
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“The Spell of the Fairy Tale”’ 


Pittsburgh, 1920 : 
Toronto, 1920 
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Karl Tausig 
New York 
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Children’s Portraits, and has _ obtained 
remarkable success in this branch of work.” 

In the other window another notice, 
printed in a similar manner, informed me: 
“Children’s Portraits are Mr. Z—————’s 
specialty!’ Now, as an outsider, which 
studio am I to take my children to in that 
town? 

And the best (or worst) of it was that, in 
each window, only about three portraits of 
children were shown, huddled up among 
photographs of men, ladies, boys, girls, 
groups, cats, horses and all sorts of other 
photographs. 

Now, if one of those men had had the 
good sense to make a display for one week 
only at a time of nothing but the special 
photographs of children that he was crow- 
ing about, I should at once be impressed that 
his notice was a correct statement of what 
he could do. 

It might be argued, I know, that perhaps 
it is not every one who wants a child 
photographed ; I might have wanted my cat 
or dog photographed instead, and in that 
case, seeing no cats or dogs in Mr. X——’s 
window, but after carefully searching over 
the prints in Mr. Z *s window, and see- 
ing a cat among them [| should rush into his 
shop and make an appointment. 

Perhaps I should! Perhaps not, how- 
ever, 

Prnivir, X. had had the extra-good 
sense to display a notice to the effect that, 
although he made a special feature of 
photographing children (as would be quite 
obvious from his display), yet he was per- 
fectly able and willing to photograph any- 
thing from a shirt button to a traction 
engine. Then, I think I might have asked 
if he had any examples of dogs or cats he 
could show me. 

Because, if he had this good sense, he 
wouldn’t state the fact so freely as I have 
done above, but probably I should have 
seen a neat and well-designed notice stating 
that “Examples of other branches of photog- 
raphy may be seen within,” or perhaps “Mr. 
Xx invites you to inspect his specimens 
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of other styles of photographic work 
within.” 


Something like either of the above is both 
neat and to the point. 

But, suppose that, through special local 
circumstances, it does not seem advisable to 
make any such exclusive display, then at 
least these specimens of child portraits, 
which the notice so distinetly says are a 
“specialty,” might be grouped together in 
one place in the window, whilst the photo- 
graphs of other things could occupy the rest 
of the available space. 

But, then, there is another point; if you 
have a group of child portraits and a notice 
with them that they are your “special 
feature,” or that you are “especially success- 
ful” or “devote special attention to them,” 
then be careful what you say about other 
work, 

Perhaps there is another notice in the 
same window which says that “special at- 
tention is given to copying old _ photo- 
graphs.”” Well, so far as that goes, it is all 
right ; you can, if you are a smart man, give 
special attention to two sorts of work, but 
you must be careful not to say at an early 
date and certainly not at the same time that 
you devote “special attention” to some other 


“kind of work, architecture, landscape, dogs, 


horses, or what not. People won’t believe 
you if you do; and I don’t blame them, 
either. You can’t devote your “special’’ at- 
tention to everything, and you can’t make a 
“specialty” of all the different styles of 
work. If you lived to be a hundred you 
couldn’t do it. 

To a certain extent you can and you do 
(or ought to), because all your work should 
be the best you can do, and it’s only “special 
attention” that will enable you to do this, 
but you can’t very well stick up a notice, 
“special attention given to everything.” 
People most certainly would not believe 
this, and the only way you can prove to 
them that you do is to show them, by every 
order you deliver, that you do. 

Perhaps, on the whole, and in nearly every 
case, the work “special” is best left entirely 
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alone; at the best it sounds much like an 
advertisement for butter or tea. 

The matter of putting prices upon the 
portraits or a list of charges in the window 
must again entirely depend upon the style 
and class of work, and in_ better-class 
studios is a plan to be avoided, but, at the 
same time, it 1s advisable to let people have 
some idea of the charges that are made and 
to my mind no better plan can be adopted 
than that of stating that portraits may be 
made at all prices, from so much, upward, 
according to the size and process. 

By this method you not only inform those 
people who are obliged to be careful how 
much they spend that your prices include 
something they can afford, but you attract 
them and others into your shop or reception 
room and thus give your receptionist the 
opportunity to show them your work and to 
talk to them and also to prove her own value 
to you. 

Again, there is no need to be too explicit 
or too personal in the wording of the 
notices, 

Another instance: In one window I have 
seen, a number of ivory miniatures are 
shown and a notice—quite a good one— 
neatly written in pale-brown letters on a 
darker ground, all of which is in quite good 
taste. The notice says: 

“A miniature makes an acceptable Christ- 
mas present.” 

So far, then, all well and good; the notice 
is well got up, neat, is shown together with 
good examples of miniatures, and calls at- 
tention to the fact (for fact it is) that it 
would acceptable Christmas 
present. That is just what it was desired to 
do, and, no doubt, some one will be re- 
minded by seeing the notice and will ask 
that photographer to make one. 

In another window, just as well got up, 
different because it is shown in a window 
where all light-gray portraits are displayed, 
as well as the miniatures in this time, it is a 


make an 


dark-gray lettering on a light-gray ground, 
but it says practically the same: 
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“A miniature is always an acceptable 
Silt 

Notice the difference; “always,” not only 
a Christmas gift. 

That’s one better than the other notice. 
Perhaps a person comes along who wants 
to make an “Easter” gift, a “birthday” gift, 
a “parting” gift, any other gift; well, there 
you are.- There is the- suggestion) tame 
miniature is just such a gift. It’s a small 
point, | know, but it’s just those small things 
that tell. 


What’s the Use ? 


C. H. CLAUDY 


The cow is in the hammock 
The cat is in the cake, 
The children in the ashes, 

What difference does it make? 


’ 


Apparently there be photographers who 
sing “what difference does it make?” every 
time they get out any special advertising. 
Some of them take a long run, give a big 
jump and dive into the sea of publicity with 
a great splash, and then wonder why the 
wave they make never reaches the shore. 

For “it” does make a difference—the “it” 
being the way it is done. Doubtless a cow 
in a hammock might serve to advertise the 
strength of hammocks, but hardly the milk- 
giving ability of the cow. A cat who ate 
cake might well advertise the goodness of 
cakes, but hardly the manners of the feline. 
And some advertising of some photographs 
is a most excellent advertisement for the 
need of schools in the art of advertising, if 
not of the ability of the photographer to 
blow his own horn, 

A case much in point comes to my desk. 
Photographer of my city is trying to “start 
something.” He sends me a piece of rather 
poorly printed circular letter, which is to 
the effect that he is going to run a series 
of short biographies of “prominent men” 
in the local daily papers, for which pur- 
pose he wants my photograph. I am in- 
vited to come and sit, free gratis for noth- 
ing, that he may have the opportunity to 
show the people of my. town just how 
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prominent (and, by inference, how pul- 
chritudinous) I am, and I am also fur- 
nished with a lengthy printed blank in 
which I am requested to fill in such vital 
details as where and when I| was born (he 
doesn’t ask why), where I live, if I am 
married, how many children I have, what 
their names and ages are, what schools I 
went to, if | speak any foreign languages, 
whether I have any literary ability (l’d 
hate to have my editorial friends answer 
that question for me), what clubs I belong 
to, what hobbies I have, what I have accom- 
plished in this world, ete. 

It’s very interesting, but somehow the 
waste-basket looms unexpectedly large and 
reaches up a wide wicker mouth and grabs 
the papers out of my hand. Nor should it 
take any great brain effort to understand 
why, especially when it is chronicled that 
the “letter” was printed in black ink and 
filled in with my name and address in a 
weak grey black typewriter ink. 

There are a certain number of people in 
every thousand who can be won by such 
methods, no matter how poor the manner 
Semitic method. There are, in. every one 
thousand flies, a certain number who will 
stick their feet on the molasses paper. But 
there are many who might be caught by 
such a method, properly applied, who use 
waste baskets as [| did. 

In the first place, a man who is really de- 
serving of being called “prominent” in a 
community—which means, | take it, one of 
such ability in the business world or one of 
such frequent appearance in public that he 
is well known, is not apt to look with any 
degree of kindness on the desire of a pho- 
tographer to exploit him. Such a man has, 
presumably, as much brain as the photog- 
rapher, can think as well as the photogra- 
pher, and see through the scheme the pho- 
tographer puts up just as well as can its 
originator. 

But admitting for the sake of argument 
that the really prominent man would like 
to have his picture in the paper and his 
biography published with it, it is very 
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doubtful if he would ever see the invita- 
tion as sent out. Such men have secre- 
taries for the express purpose of guarding 
their precious time against just such things. 
Obviously printed letters never reach them. 
And if they should get by the censor, the 
prominent man has as big a waste basket 
as mine, and is not apt to interrupt his busy 
day to read an advertisement which comes 
fo him in the guise of a‘ letter. 

If the letter was a real letter—with none 
of the little ear-marks that stamp it “cheap,” 
he might read it to find out what it was_ 
about. But not a printed circular. 

If the photographer argues that this cir- 
cular, addressed to “prominent men,” is not 
sent to prominent men, but to those he ex- 
pects to flatter by so terming them, then I 
answer that he misreads his humanity. I 
do not flatter myself that I am a “prominent 
man” and | certainly won’t let anyone else 
so flatter me. There are a large number of 
hard-working, able and conscientious citi- 
zens im every community who are not 
“prominent,” who have no desire to assume 
a dignity in public they do not possess, and 
who rather resent the assumption, on the 
part of a photographer, that he can get 
them into his studio and a lot of personal 
particulars about them by such methods as 
are here outlined. 

I am not a “leading citizen” nor a 
“prominent business man,” nor one of the 
“society’s pillars.” I do not respond to such 
terms—and [I am one of the thousands who 
patronize the photographer. Had the ap- 
peal been worded more adroitly—had, for 
instance, the photographer said that he was 
attempting to get a collection of portraits of 
all the newspaper men in the city, and had 
that appeal come as a personal letter, it 
would surely have had a careful reading 
and consideration. 

The whole idea is based on a misconcep- 
tion that deals largely with human vanity. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that because 
many do get photographed to satisfy their 
vanity, therefore, all who are _ photo- 
graphed are vain. It is still a greater mis- 
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take to arrogate to one’s self the feeling of 
being so much cleverer than one’s fellows 
that one can “put one over” on them by 
covering a sheet of paper with sweet stuff 
and inviting them to lick it. And it is the 
greatest mistake of all to save at the spigot 
and waste at the bunghole; to spend time, 
effort and money on getting up a scheme and 
then kill it by saving the pennies which 
ought to be spent to make the letter as at- 
tractive, as personal and as dignified as pos- 
sible, instead of banking them and putting 
the product of their fellows into the maw of 
yawning waste baskets. 

If one thousand such letters cost fifteen 
cents each this way, they might cost twenty 
cents each the other way. The fifty dollars 
saved is soon spent—the difference in the 
results of the two campaigns might well 
be thousands of dollars. 

To catch flies alive, don’t make the treacle 
too sweet. 


The Mechanical Pose 


Have we not heard, time out of mind, the 
accusation made against photography as an 
art that our camera is merely the unthinking 
vehicle of expression? Are we not repeat- 
edly told that a photograph, irreproachable 
as a work of art or execrable as a caricature, 
can be nothing else than a mere transcript 
of what is presented to its faithful but 
relentless register? 

If this be true, no wonder, then, that the 
photograph is so often unsatisfactory as a 
Let us assume this 
is true, and then we shall answer, the un- 
satisfactory character must, therefore, be 
due simply to this: the original was, at the 
critical moment (we hate that word psy- 
chological instant) of the taking of the 
picture, wholly unlike its real nature. This 
want of correspondence of the copy with the 
real is not difficult to understand. We com- 
prehend why one is apt to feel that, accord- 
ing to the position assumed, judgment will 
be passed on the good or bad figure, the 
awkwardness or the grace thereof. Have 


characteristic likeness. 
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we not all the human, yes the laudable, 
desire, to present ourselves on paper—if we 
cannot afford the canvas—to an admiring, 
not too critical, a public? And it is just 
from this desire that proceeds a nervous 
consciousness possessing us, which militates 
against success in delineating us at our best. 

Trivial as this consideration may seem, 
it exerts a far greater influence on the ex- 
pression than one is willing to acknowledge. 

Placed in a position invariably demanded 
by the operator, who may sometimes, to save 
the. trouble, impose conditions previously 
arranged for another patron, the victim is 
told to look in a certain direction and to 
keep quiet. There is generally an irresisti- 
ble protest from this self-appointed exercise 
of authority over us which is not contribu- 
tory to our self-esteem, and we are apt more 
or less to give facial expression to the re- 
sentment in the depth of our consciousness. 

In this state of mental rebellion, one is 
enjoined, with that Mephistophelian smile 
of the operator, to look pleasant or to take 
on our natural look, just as if it were ad- 
justable like a pair of gloves or as easily put 
on as our hats. 

There is as much individuality and 
character in the human figure as there is in 
the face, but photographers do not think of 
this to the same degree painters do. 

Everyone has some slight peculiarity of 
gesture or carriage of body, just as he or 
she has idiosyncrasy of mind. We know 
people by “the trick of their frown.” As- 
suming this to be so, with how much more 
character is a portrait endowed, taken in 
some characteristic, accustomed position, 
than if represented in one to which the sitter 
is unaccustomed, though it may admirably 
suit the taste of the photographer. 

Nevertheless, photographs by some of 
our best photographic artists, such as have 
won golden opinions from the critics, have 
been perpetrated in which women and men 
are depicted in positions and engaged in em- 
ployments equally as foreign to their usual 
characters as if a bank president were 
employed in “shooting crap.” 
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BALTIMORE, APRIL 18th 


THE “BABY NATIONAL” CONVENTION 


To be successful is to be never satisfied, 
you must not stop, hesitate, or lie down, but 
keep going. Success is the results of enthu- 
siasm, that is why President Scott is so busy, 
busy arranging such a wonderful program 
—socially and educationally—one that will 
fill you with PEP and ENTHUSIASM. 

Of course you have noticed the marvelous 
lightings and drapery effects the “movies” 
are securing, mostly by artificial light—the 
best photographic illumination when intelli- 
gently handled. This modern and simple 
method will be thoroughly explained and 
demonstrated at the BALTIMORE CON- 
VENTION by those who know how. 
They'll tell you. 

The old, cold, dirty skylight will soon be 
as much out of date as the wet plate, and the 
photographer who does not attend conven- 
tions. 

There is no such thing as standing still, 
you are either going up the ladder or going 
down. In which class are you? Journey 
to the BALTIMORE CONVENTION and 
find out—it’s not an expense, but an invest- 
ment, 

Encourage the officers by sending in your 
membership ($1.00), at once, to E. W. 
Brown, Treasurer, Beaver, Pa., and tell 
him you'll be there. Details of program, 
special hotel and railroad rates will be 
announced later. 


“WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD” 


The BALTIMORE CITY HALL will be illuminated 
during the “BABY NATIONAL” CONVENTION, 
especially for visiting photographers, April 18th to 21st 
Make up three or four prints from your 
best negatives and address them to George 
J: Kossuth, Vice-President, care of 
Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Md. There will 
be no prizes this year, but certificates of 


SAYS A PROMINENT 
PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE 


RIOQGRAL 


SCREEN 


Does work, while you are looking on, that no expert negative retoucher can equal. 


(pink) film that produces results. 


THE ARTOGRAPH SCREEN CoO. 


5x7 inch $5.00. 


PATENTED JUNE 15, 1920 


Sent complete with combination 
8x10 inch $8.00. 15c. in stamps for sample photo. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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honor. will be awarded, 
commercial work. 

THE. MANUFACTURERS Se 
DEALERS will certainly outdo their pre- 
vious exhibits, all in beautifully decorated 
booths of uniform size. Forty-one of the 
fifty-one spaces have been sold and the 
other ten will sell before this is printed. 
YES—of course—I 
A Pie 


both portrait and 


Are you coming? 
knew it. Don’t forget the date, 
18-21, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Conventionally yours, 
L. L. Hiccason, Secretary. 
* 


In Boston they tell this story of a certain 
absent-minded professor: 

One evening he appeared in the drawing room 
ready to escort his wife to the theatre. 

“Dearie,” said she, “I am not at all pleased with 
that tie you are wearing. Please go upstairs and 
change to a black one.” 

Very obediently the professor went up to do 
as directed. After many minutes of impatient 
waiting the wife followed. His tie removed, the 
professor had absent-mindedly continued the un- 
dressing process, and as his spouse entered he 
climbed placidly into bed. 
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The Eyes Right 
E. K. HOUGH 

The eyes are the most direct avenue of 
communication with the living human spirit 
—the very “windows of the soul,” as Byron 
poetically puts it—and so the eyes merit 
more careful treatment than they generally 
receive in photography. 

There is, to be sure, to be found good 
instruction in every treatise on lighting and 
posing of the model, but there is one point 
which | have not seen touched upon. 

Although conscious that it is much more 
difficult to put artistic ideas and principles 
into practice than it is in mechanical manip- 
ulation, I shall try to make myself intelli- 
gible—or possibly I may suggest some line 
of practice that may be carried out. 

We will suppose the model to be at the 
center of a circle with diverging lines, like 
the spokes of a wheel. Suppose this circle 
or wheel twenty feet in diameter and the 
radii one foot apart at the circumference. 
Place the sitter at the hub or center, and 


KODAK FINISHERS!!! 


YOU CAN INCREASE PRODUCTION WITH A 


SPEED PHOTO PRINTER 


— This improved model will pay for itself in 30 days. 


TEN BIG FEATURES: 


1.—Automatic order-numbering device. 

2.—Pressure platen with oscillating movement, and 
special pressure lock insuring absolutely perfect 
contact. 

3.—Instantly adjustable masks, with illuminated scale 
of standard sizes of paper. 

4.— Quick action film clip. 

5 --—Automatie paper clip on platen, 
register and border. 

6.—No trimming necessary. 

7.—Economizes on paper. 

8.—Practical electric switch inside box, which operates 
after contact is made between platen and paper, 
and allows up to 400 watts of electric current. 
Release lever for throwing off lights before raising 
platen. No afterglow. 

9.—Only one second exposure required for medium 
dense films. 


giving perfect 


10.—Operation so simple it can be mastered in a few 


minutes. Circular on request. 


PRICE, $85.00 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32d St. 


New York City 


Distributors for New York State 
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BEATTIE’S 
Hollywood Hi-Lite 


INCANDESCENT TYPE 


This new spotlight is equipped with 
a specially made 400 watt, photo- 
blue, concentrated filament lamp, 
and projects a pure white light—a 
veritable “beam of sunshine under 
perfect control.” 


The light may be focused to dom- 
inate a 5000 watt “floodlight”’ or 
subdued to harmonize with weak 
daylight. 


The weight is but 10 pounds, and 
the price— 


$65.00 


Send for beautifully illustrated booklet, 
‘*The Spotlight in Photography.’’ 


BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD HI-LITE C0. 
1645 Hudson Ave. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


direct him or her to look straight forward, 


body, face and eyes to the camera, ten feet 


away, at the outer edge of the circle. This 
we will call position of neutrality. 

Now, the body remaining in front, the 
head and eyes turning to the right or left, if 
ever so little, there begins to be expressed 
activity, thought, emotion, in which the eyes 
play an important part, and a part which 
may be brought largely under control. 

Moreover, we shall see that any deviation 
from the normal relation immediately begins 
to express something different, often some- 
thing not at all desired. Or, in other words, 
in turning the eyes to any point right or 
left, the head naturally turns about two- 
thirds of the distance. For instance, the 
body remaining front, with the face and 
eyes both turned ful] upon the third or sixth 
or any intermediate point, there would 
immediately begin to appear an absorbed, 
deeply interested gaze, expressing anxiety, | 
surprise or other emotion, according to the 
rest of the face and action; while should 


the face remain fronting, with the body 
directly toward the camera, when the eyes 
turned two or three points away there 
would immediately appear an uneasy, 1n- 
sincere or watching, furtive expression, not 
at all pleasant. 

Varying the experiment, by placing the 
body fronting the third point away from the 
instrument, while the face turned to the first 
point away and the eyes into the camera, 
you will have an easy, direct, sincere atten- 
tion, especially suitable for a male subject. 
If you, however, place head and body both 
fronting point three, when the eyes are 
turned full upon the camera you obtain at 
once shyness, coquetry or other similar ex- 
pression, according to the facial action. 
Then, if you front the body upon three, 
while face and eyes both turn full upon the 
camera, there would begin to appear a bold, 
look-you-out-of-the-countenance sort of ex- 
pression. 

The main thing to thoroughly understand 
is that in every modification and turn of 
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YOUR GREATEST ASSET IS YOUR 
OPERATIVE SKILL. 


Realize on it oftener and more fully through the 


greater use of 


There is scarcely a day but you can profitably use it. 
The cost per negative is a negligible item. 


Labels marked 
“Improved’’ 
Normal Grade 


Your Dealer Sells and Recommends It 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 


position, these relations of the eyes and face 
will express something, and if not controlled 
to express what is desired, may give ex- 
pressions quite undesirable. 
untrained and inexperienced 
persons may readily see pronounced and 
exaggerated illustrations of these effects; 
but it requires carefully trained and 
accurately observing minds to follow and 
control all the delicate and subtle shades of 
meaning produced by changes and modifica- 
tions of position—changes apparently so 
slight and trivial as to be almost meaning- 
less. 


Entirely 


And yet every one may have a real 
and definite value in the completed likeness, 
just as the thousand minute and almost in- 
visible finishing touches of the sculptor or 
painter may be of the utmost value to the 
bust or portrait, and, in fact, be the chief 
distinction between the master and the 
’prentice hand. 

So one great difference between good and 
poor photographic positionists consists in 


Victor Flash Powder 


—‘‘The Light That’s Always Available’’—— 
in solving your exposure-light problems. 


The new Improved Normal Grade, a quiet burning powder of 
unsurpassed illuminating power, and of only 1-38th of a second 
duration, supplies an ideal exposure-light for every conceivable 
class of negative making. 
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3544 COTTAGE GROVE AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


the intelligent and efficient application of 

these and similar principles to daily work; 

always with especial attention to the eyes. 
#K 


Direct Sulphide Toning 


J. Desalme, in Bull. Soc. Fr. Phot., gives the 
following method of making a cold sulphide ton- 
ing bath for getting sepia tone with bromide 
paper: 

Sodium bisulphide 

Water (boiling) 

Sulphur powder 


775. Sraiiis 
ounces 
grains 

The sodium sulphide crystals are first dissolved 
in the boiling water and then the powdered sul- 
phur added, a little at a time, with stirring. When 
the sulphur is all dissolved (a trifle may, how- 
ever, remain which need not be regarded), dilute 
with water till the quantity of solution amounts 
to 36 ounces. . 

The bromide print gradually takes on a beau- 
tiful warm sepia brown tone, after passing 
through intermediate tones. The time for final 
toning is about 30 minutes, but varies with 
different papers. 

After toning, wash thoroughly, or the tone 
intensifies. 

This toning method preserves. Clean whites of 
the photograph and the odor is not so unpleasant 
as plain sulphide toning. 
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From Six Hours to 
Thirty Minutes 


The vapor of mercury escaping from an open flask was responsible 


for the discovery, by Louis J. M. Daguerre, of the process of development. 
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But it was J. N. Niepce, another Frenchman, who gave most to the 
art of photography, including itsname. In 1818 he produced a negative 
image on transparent paper by a six-hour exposure and then printed the 
positive on silvered copper plates. Later he originated the present process 
of copper-plate engraving. In December 1829, Daguerre entered into 
partnership with Niepce and in 1835 discovered that iodine fumes exposed 
to his silver plates reduced the time of exposure to thirty minutes. The 
open flask of mercury supplied the means of development. This was the 
Daguerrotype process which made his name immortal. 


In the photography of today, HALoiD Photographic Papers stand for all 
that simplicity, uniformity and dependability can mean to the users of 
photographic papers. They are made under ideal conditons, by men 
and women who know the exacting requirements of discriminating 


photographers. 


Let us send descriptive booklet 


New York Office ; | h H ALOID ( Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. e 0. 68 W. Washington St. 


ROCHESTER °. NEW YORK 


ie Ae OD 


Milestones in Progress of Photography—Series Three 
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is dullest. 


traiture’’—free. 


Halldorson Home Portrait Flash Lamp 


HOME PORTRAITURE 


is changing photography from a one-season busi- 
ness to an all-season business. 


Home Portraiture is best when studio business 
Why not drop the dull months from the calendar 


like hundreds of photographers are doing by 
going after home portraiture with a 


HALLDORSON 
Portrait Flash Lamp 


You can make the price of the lamp on the first job. 


Send for full information including folder 
‘‘The Way to Successful Home Por- 


The Halldorson Co. 
1776 Wilson Ave. 
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Halldorson Giant Portrait Flash Lamp 


Strings to Orders for Goods Must be Attached to 
the Order Itself 


The following letter.touches a matter of 


current interest in practically all trades: 
Macon, Ga. 


Several weeks ago I gave a Balti- 
more concern an ordermiomecertaim 
goods, to be delivered within three 
months. The order was quite exten- 
sive, including several items on which 
I had figured out the market was due 
to advance. The order was given to 
a salesman on a regular order blank 
which contained no conditions what- 
ever. The salesman sent the order in 
and the house acknowledged it to me 
direct on a letter head on which was 
printed the following: ‘All orders 
contingent upon strikes, fire, accidents 
or delays beyond our control. All 
prices subject to change without 
notice.” We did not notice this at 


cannot get away with this. 


the time, but found it when we looked 
the order up the other day. The goods 
did not come along when they should 
and as it looked like we were not go- 
ing to get them, I wrote asking when 
we could expect delivery. The answer 
came back that they could not deliver 
at all, on account of “labor troubles in 
their factory.” I wrote back that they 
had accepted a flat order from me, but 
they referred me to the letter head with 
the condition on it, and then I looked it 
up. Can they stand on the letter head? 
So far we have not gotten any of the 
order whatever, and if we have to go 
out in the market today and buy, we 


_ will lose all kinds of money. 


E. R. Bem Bae 


My judgment is that the Baltimore house 
The law has 
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become pretty well settled on the point, 
particularly within the last three years, for 
as every reader hereof knows, trouble over 
contracts since the war started has been 
widespread. 

There is a well-known New York case 
in which a seller tried to do this identical 
thing. He put small type conditions on 
his letter head and then tried to cancel a 
contract on account of them. The court 
said he couldn’t do it. “The language of 
the order is clear and explicit,” said the 
court, “and this provision which 1s printed 
in small type, cannot be allowed to change 
it. It was not incorporated in the body of 
eesorder or referred: to in it... Where an 
offer, proposal or contract is expressed in 
clear and explicit terms, matter printed in 
small type at the top or bottom of the office 
stationery of the writer, where it is not 
easily seen, is not necessarily to be con- 
sidered as a part of such offer, proposal or 
contract.” 

If these conditions under which an order 
is taken are to have any validity, they must 
be a part of the order. For instance, in 
another case a seller printed the conditions 
right down beside where the parties were 
to sign their names. They were under a 
heading “Conditions on which the above 
order is given.’ In that case there was 
trouble, and the buyer contended that he 
wasn’t bound by the conditions because they 
weren't a part. of the order, but here the 
court said they were, because they had been 
put where a wide-awake buyer would be 
sure to see them. 

There is a lot of cases on the point. 
There is one in Illinois where the follow- 
ing words were printed on the extreme 
bottom of an order blank: ‘All sales sub- 
ject to strikes and accidents.” The court 
said these weren’t part of the order and 
the seller must deliver without regard to 
strikes or accidents. So runs the law every- 
where. As far as I know, all courts will 
hold today that the loophole conditions 
which so many sellers have relied on to let 
them out of a contract in case any one of 


IB AW When you see this 


name on a package of 

developer, you know it stands 

for the best that can be produced. 

Made by the Society of Chemical In- 

dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido phenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 

Paramidophenol “CIBA” 

Glycin “CIBA” 

Hydroquinone “CIBA” 

Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA”’ 
(Resublimed.) 

At your dealers, or write us 


FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 
toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


91 Barclay Street New York 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENTARGING PAPER 


OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


In Black and White— 


¢ 


true “contact quality ”’ 


In Sepia— 


**contact quality’? plus 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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BACK TO THE OLD PRICES 
ORIGINAL 


“AGFA” 
PRODUCTS 


GLYCIN EIKONOGEN 


BLITZLICHT 


100 grams $2.25 
507. 1.50 
25 eS .90 
lOve 45 


SPARKING 
METAL 
Each 20 cents 
“AGFA” 
FLASHLAMP 
$2.00 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street NEW YORK 


SOLE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 


WHEN IN DOUBT 


Use Hammer Plates! 


They will score the largest 
possible percentage of suc- 
cesses. For color -range, 
speed and reliability, they 
can’t be beat. 


SPECIAL BRANDS for SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


ae le Y Zz 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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a number of things happens, will not be 
enforced unless they are made a part of the 
order or contract at the time it was given. 
No scheme to work them into the trans- 
action via a letter head, or even via an ob- 
scure part of the order blank itself, will be 
upheld any longer. : 

If I were advising a seller of merchandise 
how to incorporate his conditions in his 
contract or order blank so they would pro- 
tect him, I would tell him to incorporate 
them in the last paragraph before the sig- 
natures. To make sure I should put this 
heading over it: “This Order Given and 
Accepted Subject to the Following Con- 
ditions,’ and the conditions I should print 
in red ink. If it were done that way the 
conditions would be good against anybody 
who signed the paper. 

As a matter of fact, fhesteeimomosam 
courts seems to be that these conditions are 
unfair to the buyer, and will therefore not 
be upheld except in the clearest possible 
case. They are unfair to the buyer because 
they furnish various methods by which the 
seller may escape from the contract, while 
they leave the buyer bound. How many 
sellers would allow a buyer to put the fol- 
lowing in the order: “Goods not to be ac- 
cepted if buyer has strike, or fire, or any 
accident which makes acceptance of goods 
impracticable at the time of delivery.” Yet 
those loopholes are precisely what the seller 
reserves to himself. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
* 

The BALTIMORE CONVENTION, 
APRIL 18th-21st. Decide to go—then 
go. Half of greatness lies in DE- 
CISION and ACTION. 

* 


And here are a few about matrimonial experi- 
ences: 

“Say, Joe, you ought to buck up and show your 
wife who is running things at your house.” Hen- 
peck (sadly)—‘“It isn’t necessary. She knows.”— 
London Answers. 


Magistrate—“‘But your wife says you haven't 
spoken a word to her for over a year.” Polite 
prisoner—“No, your worship, I didn’t want to 
interrupt her.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 
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Takes aGood | 
Man's 
Place 


ERE’S what the head of a Minnesota 
photo finishing plant (name on request) 
says about the PA-KO Dryer: 


“One low priced helper with our PA-KO Dryer does 
the same work in an hour as two good men rolling prints 
in blotters the old way. 


“This Dryer saves us the wages of one extra man in 
the rush season. It saves hours of a regular employee’s 
time for other work in the slack months. A PA-KO Dryer 
soon pays for itself.” 


Quality prints result from the PA-KO Dryer’s com- 
plete adjustability and non-wrinkling apron. Speed and 
heat are instantly adapted to ail conditions. Average 
output, 1000 prints an hour. 


The PA-KO Dryer will speed up your service, main- 
tain your quality, reduce your labor costs. The price is 
less than 12% above pre-war figures and is guaranteed 
until January Ist, 1922. 


Write for the new PA-KO Book of Short Cuts. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPLIANCES CORP’N 


MINNEAPOLIS Si ne MINNESOTA 
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SPL 


Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 

at full opening’ and giving names of 

some of the prominent users of the 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 
Box 303 Morristown, New Jersey 


HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 


1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO: 
M. S. BRIDLE, eNLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


“Dependable Service”’ 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Ask for our price list. 
Photo finishing for the trade. 


Photographers’ Portrait Service Co. 
110 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask your neighbor about our Convention Exhibit. 


THE LIGHT THAT TURNS 
NIGHT INTO DAY 


The famous PROSCH SUNLITE FLASH 
POWDER will assure you in making every 
flashlight negative a perfect one. It never 
fails to turn night into day and get the 
desired expression and pose even of the 
most active subject. 

Half ounce bottle, $ .45 

Two ounce bottle, $1.50 


Send for full description of Prosch Smokeless Flash 
Bags, Hand Flash Lamps and Brieloff Studio Lamps 


PROSCH MFG. CO., INC. 
61 FULTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(amma ¢ 0) 


| What’s Doing in Photography 


J. H. Canfield has opened a studio in Yale, 
Okla. 


William T. Ogden has opened a studio, Win- 
chester, Ky. 


Smith & Russell will open a new studio in 
Ipswich, Mass., about March 24th. 


Gerhart Oyloe has purchased the Hilberg 
Studio, Butte, Mont., from H. W. Bousley. 


H. R. English, formerly of Springfield, Il., has 
purchased the Thomas Deal Studio, Clinton, Ind. 


The studio of Adelbert F. Orr, Old Town, Me., 
was totally destroyed by fire on March 1Ith. 
Partially insured. 


C. E. Graves has purchased the studio of Ralph 
Cline, Pullman, Wash. Mr. Cline disposes of his 
business because of ill health. 


Horace M. Ollivier, 68 years old, of 466 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, a photographer for 
thirty-three years in business at that address, died 
March 8th, of heart trouble. He was born in 
Springfield, Mass., and came to New York City 
forty-five years ago. He leaves his widow and 
two daughters. 


Associated Photographers of Tacoma, Wash., 
celebrated the first annual banquet and _ social 
assembly February 26th, at the Commercial Club. 
Garret Fisher, President af the Commercial Club, 
and Thomas Gagnon, President of the Northwest 
Photographers’ Association, were guests of honor 
and made interesting addresses. 


Oswald Stampfer, fifty-five years old, a photog- 
rapher, who lives at No. 320 East 123d Street, New 
York City, died suddenly at the Seventy-second 
Street Station of the Seventh Avenue subway, 
on February 21st. Mr. Stampfer had been re- 
turning home with two men and was taken ill on 
the train. Dr. Stone, of Knickerbocker Hospital, 
said death was from natural causes. 


The commercial photographers, members of the 
North Central Photographers’ Association, will 
hold their annual meeting at the Curtis Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn., October 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th, 
according to an announcement made by A. A. 
Crane, chairman of the Conventions and Publicity 
Committee of the Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion. 

An invitation to hold its 1921 meeting in Minne- 
apolis was extended the Association last fall, and 
a committee representing the Association was in 
Minneapolis February 23d investigating accommo- 
dations. 

The committee included J. R. Snow, Mankato, 
Minn., President; J. R. Zweifel, Duluth, Secre- 
tary, and F. H. Smith, Ida Grove, Iowa, Treas- 
urer. J. C. Abel, of Cleveland, representing 
manufacturers of photographic goods who will 
exhibit during the convention, accompanied the 
committee to Minneapolis. 

The Association membership includes the 
Michigan peninsula, northern and western Wis- 
consin, northern Iowa and states of Minnesota 
and North and South Dakota. : 
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Which Plate Should You Use? 


Photographers are exacting in their demands of plates. In order to produce 
the best work, they must have a plate especially designed to meet their 


individual needs. 


SPECIAL “XX” 
SPECIAL 


Your plate is listed below: 


An extra fast Portrait or speed plate. 
An all-arourd Studio plate. 


For Landscape and Copying. 
A fast plate for Postal work. 


COMMERCIAL 
GCOLORNON Geis Be aed ee 
CONTRAST LANTERN SLIDE . 
PAN ORTHO 

PROCESS . . 

CENTRAL X-RAY 

NON - HALATION 

PAN ORTHO D. C. 


For Commercial photography. 

A Color plate rendering Orthochromatic values. 
Preducing brilliant Lantern Slides. 

A Tri-Color, or Pan Chromatic plate. 

For all Commercial Process work. 

An X-Ray plate of the highest radiographic quality. 
A Double Coated plate eliminating Halation. 

A perfect double coated Pan Ortho plate. 


Order from your dealer—today. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Chloride of Silver Emulsions 


In negative processes, collodion as a vehicle for 
the sensitive salts of silver was the precursor of 
gelatine, so also in the emulsion papers for posi- 
tive printing, collodio chloride emulsion preceded 
gelatme. 

Collodio chloride is now used extensively for 
printing-out and it furnishes an admirable 
medium along with the gelatine papers. 

G. Wharton Simpson, of England, was the first 
to make the collodio chloride emulsion, and it 
met with much favor as a printing process on 
account of its greater sensitiveness over albumen 
paper, which was the general medium employed 
at that time (1865), and which had just super- 
seded the so-called plain silver paper, which is 
practically a chloride of silver paper, too, but not 
incorporated in any emulsion. Plain paper gave 
pleasing pictures and is still used by pictorialists 
for special effects and for certain tonal values, 
but was not generally applicable for work in 
quantity, because of the impossibility of getting 
uniformity in the results. 

But when the sensitive salts are incorporated 
in such a vehicle as collodion, it is possible to 
have definite proportions in each and every sheet 
of paper. 

For certain kinds of negatives, collodion paper 
yields most charming results, equal and often 
superior to prints by any other method of print- 
ing, especially since the recent improvements in 
the formule. To those who like to make their 


own photographic products, we would recommend 
the preparing of this paper, as it presents no 
difficulties, 

We might say in the first place that a plain 
chloride of silver emulsion, without excess of 
silver, prints very slowly and yields rather thin 
prints. If, on the contrary, there is a certain 
excess, the paper is more sensitive, and the image 
vigorous and rich in tone. 

Monckhoven, Liesegang and other experiment- 
ers improved upon the original formula, but we 
shall give the formula by Geldmacher, which, 
though requiring a little more care in the prepa- 
ration, gives better results: 


SOLUTICN A 


Scherine’s celloidine..), ae see 2 grams 
Etherk seseu - «pattie eae 40" Ge 
AlcohoReaerr. -- 1, See eee Ate. CC: 
@astom Oil diet: cate ek eee 0.4 cc. 

B 
Silver nitrate. case en nen 2 -grams 
Distilled swatera <3 yee eae LE OC 
Alcohol. tiie. ce eee a OS 

fe 
WitfICRaCiCh wit ate eee 0.5 grams 
Alcoholic. iatiis ace ae eee f2_2,0G: 

D 
Lithiamschloride*-¢ san. ices 0.25 grams 
Strontium chbOride seams om ie 0.25 grams 
ATCONGL Sacto cea a ne fa Tee, 
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HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


1 CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


Mix solutions C and D and then add to A. 
Next, add gradually solution B; and, finally, to 
every 100 c.c. of prepared emulsion, 1 gram of 
glycerine is to be added and then allowed to stand 
for one hour to ripen, with occasional agitation. 

The celloidin must be placed in a bottle covered 
with alcohol (grain) and allowed to stand for an 
hour or so, and then the ether added and the 
mixture left for 24 hours, during which time it 
must be frequently agitated so as to thoroughly 
dissolve the celloidin. After this, add the castor 
oil and let the whole stand so as to let any im- 
purities settle, then carefully decant the collodion. 
Filtering is troublesome and on the whole un- 
necessary. The soluble chloride used has con- 
siderable influence on the resulting tone of the 
print, thus sodium chloride tends to reddish tones, 
whilst ammonium lithium, calcium chloride tend 
to violet tones, 

FOR COATING THE PAPER 

A matt surface enamel paper is the best, which 
is stretched upon a frame of wood. 

The quantity of the emulsion poured and dis- 
tributed on the paper determines the character 
of the paper for its special use. Thus, for thin, 
weak negatives, a full quantity: should be used 


to get a thick film. For dense negatives, a less 
amount, or the amount of chloride solution in 
the emulsion increased to make the print softer. 

This paper keeps well if protected from heat 
and dampness. 


*% 
To Obtain Success 


Success of the real kind is always in the man 
who wins it, not in conditions. No man becomes 
great by accident. A man gets what he pays 
for it, in character, in work and in energy. There 
are few really fine things which he cannot get 
if he is willing to pay the price. Men fail, as a 
rule, because they are not willing to pay the 
price of the things they want. They are not 
willing to work hard enough to prepare thor- 
oughly enough to put themselves heartily into 
what they are doing. The only road to advance- 
ment is to do your work so well that you are 
always ahead of the demands of your position. 
Keep ahead of your work and your work will 
push your fortunes for you. Our employers do 
not decide whether we shall stay where we are 
or go on and up. We decide that matter our- 
selves.—Hamulton D. Mabie. 


1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Place 
Middle Atlantic States Baltimore, Md. 
South-Eastern Atlanta, Ga. 
P. A. of A.(International) Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ohio-Mich.-Ind. Winona Lake, Ind. 


New England Dates not yet settled. 


North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


New York State 


Postponed until 1922 


Date 
April 18-21 L. L. Higgason, Asheville, N. C. 
May 16-19 J. C. Deane, Rome, Ga. 

July 18-23 J. C. Abel, 421 Caxton Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fred. Bill, 746 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Hartford, Conn. 


August 15-19 


October 3-6 J. R. Snow, Pres. 
Mankato, Minn. 
August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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Commercial Tact Complimentary to Artistic Instinct 


In a profession like photography, which 
calls for the exercise of business acumen, as 
well as artistic performance in the pursuit, 
there is a danger that the enthusiasm of the 
artist may get ascendency over the com- 
mercial demands as a modus viviendi. 

The photographer, in the laudable desire 
to gratify his patron, may overstep the 
limits of good judgment in his compliance 
with the artistic suggestions vouchsafed. 
He may put himself to an unnecessary ex- 
pense by paying too much consideration to 
what he feels he should acknowledge as 
good taste on the part of the client. 

Miine time, of the sitting he is after 
results, to be sure, and little recks about 
the inconsiderate cost of a few extra ex- 
posures, so that he gives satisfaction to the 
customer or demonstrates his ability as an 
artist. 

The cost of a few extra plates is trifling 
where the compensation warrants it, and it 
is wise to discount such an expenditure from 
a mere economic consideration, but it must 
be kept in mind that expense is not to be 
charged up to the small amount of money 
involved in use of extra plates, but that he is 
giving opportunity for the inrush of an un- 
suspected invasion of expense. One of the 


peculiar characteristics of humanity is to be 
upset in judgment by embarrassment of 
riches. 

An opinion may be definitely reached and 
decision settled as to the merit of a thing 
where the selection is limited in number, 
but when new factors are projected, the 
calm level of opinion is broken up into 
eddies of confusion and the clear image 
becomes distorted and perplexed. 

In our special case here, the multiplicity 
of good proofs from the different poses 
submitted for consideration serve only to 
distract the judgment of the recipient. 

The patron scans critically each of the 
charming results, sees good points in all of 
them, but, at the same time, by comparison, 
sees some opportunity for improvement 
specifically. 

He or she (generally she, because, as a 
rule, possessed of more artistic discrimina- 
tion) thus has a splendid chance to see the 
faults as well as the excellencies so dis- 
tributed, and expresses opinion that choice 
could be reached at once if only the indi- 
vidual beauties in the melange were incor- 
porated in a single picture, and the only 
conclusion is inevitable, no decision at all, 
and you are asked to give another sitting, 
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because she is certain you shall satisfy by 
reason of the criticism thus possessed. 

You are obliged to go through the ordeal 
once more, but this time with a little clipping 
of your wings of artistic enthusiasm, feel- 
ing the probable outcome that the order will 
be given as a condescension on the part of 
the patron, that you ought to get some com- 
pensation for your outlay and loss of time 
in the transaction—one each from eight or 
ten exposures, which about pays the actual 
cost of material. 

Would not the return have. been better 
had choice been confined to a couple of ex- 
cellent pictures on which you could have 
expended your best talent? 

Keep in mind that your profession owes 
you a living. Either charge enough to allow 
extravagance in work, or restrain your 
enthusiasm when there is doubt it will not 
yield adequate return. 

Let the patron know that you are in a 
position to satisfy—and then you will be 
more critical in the effort, and inspire her 
with greater confidence in your ability and 
she will not be too profuse in suggestion or 
advice. 

For, after all, the client must appreciate 
that you are the best judge in matters of 
taste. 

Does not your varied experience put you 
in a position to determine what is more 
suitable to the particular case than the 
limited experience of the client? 

Even honest folk, if they discover you are 
an easy mark, will impose upon your sus- 
ceptibility. 


Studiograms 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

Old Jog-Trot may have managed to run 
a little photograph gallery and make a 
living in the old days, but today the pro- 
cession will leave him behind to starve. 
This is a day for hustlers, not jog-trotters. 

The way you and your employees dress 
and act is a good measure of the quality of 
your studio and it influences your business 
reputation. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


A fifteen-dollar assistant is not apt to give 
twenty-five-dollar services, but don’t get 
mixed on that. He is a fifteen-dollar assis- 
tant because his is fifteen-dollar service, not 
because he is not paid twenty-five dollars. 

The man who does not like his job, but 
hangs on just by the skin of his teeth, does 
two people an injustice, himself and his 
employer. 

Don’t count on your own brain entirely 
for ideas. See how much you can get out 
of the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY and any 
books you can buy about the business. 

The photographer who does not care any- 
thing about his job has only a little way to 
go until his job will not care anything about 
him. 

The hands of the clock move fast enough 
when you forget them and get interested in 
your work, 

If you try to run your studio with the 
least possible amount of work, don’t expect 
to hold your own with the aggressive com- 
petitors. | 


| Letters to the Editor | 


Dear Sir—Would you mind _ serving 
notice to the the readers of the BULLETIN 
oF PHOTOGRAPHY of a crooked background 
painter who is fleecing the photographers of 
this section and beating board bills? 

He is a French Canadian, about 5 feet 10 
inches tall, of medium build, smooth shaven, 
speaks fairly good English and uses the 
word “See?” frequently in his conversations. 

He paints backgrounds and takes orders 
for a combination screen or background 
carrier with window effects, which is very 
clever. He carries a miniature sample. 

Information of his whereabouts by wire, 
C. O. D., to the Hinkley Studio, Bryant 
Building, Lakeland, Fla., will be appreciated. 
He disappeared from this section March 


Sth. 
* 


The man who makes the best of everything is 
always sure of a market for his products. 
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P. Avorte M.A. S. 


THE “BABY NATIONAL” CONVENTION 


Lawyers, doctors, merchants, in fact, 
practically all big successful men are con- 
vention goers. 

The Baltimore Convention, “The Baby 
National,” is your convention; it is to help, 
inspire and teach you. President Scott has 
mapped out a wonderful program, one that 
will hold interest from start to finish. The 
following will give you some idea of what 
will be doing. 

On Monday evening, at the Southern 
Hotel, at 8.15, there will be a Get-Together 
Dance, a sort of “Ice Breaking Party.” 

Through the courtesy of Edward Blum 
we have been fortunate enough to secure 
fifty marvelous European prints, and in 
addition to this collection, there will be a 
complimentary exhibit of America’s Master 
Photographers. These two exhibits alone 
will be well worth your trip, to say nothing 
of the manufacturer’s and dealer’s magnifi- 
cent display—all in beautifully decorated 
booths of uniform size. 


The Educational Program will start off 
with a demonstration of taking moving 
pictures by Chas. C. Neff, of Altoona, Pa. 
This will be exceedingly interesting and 
instructive. 

A practical demonstration of flashlight 
portraiture by one of the best men in the 
country, T. E. Halldorson, of Chicago, I. 
Results will be shown at the Convention. 


George W. Harris, of Washington, D. C., 
“The Human Dynamo,” needs no introduc- 
tion. He will give you a business talk—one 
that will cause you to take inventory of 
yourself, your studio and your business 
methods. 

An advertising talk by J. C. Abel, of 
Cleveland, Ohio—something that is very 
important to the progressive photographer. 

Alon Bement, Director of Maryland In- 
stitute of Art and Design, will certainly 
inspire you to better your work. 


BALTIMORE, APRIL 18th 


Will H. Towles, of Washington, D. C., 
will demonstrate the Butler light, con- 
cluding with a spot-light effect, producing 
odd and novel lighting—that not only look, 
but sell well. (Bill? will show you how to 
get the art out of artificial light.) 


You Commercial Photographers have a 
real treat—something especially for you by 
Howard Webster, of Chicago, Ill. 

Artificial Light 1s the coming photographic 
illumination, and Harry H. Vincent, of 
Chicago, Ill., will prove this statement with 
the Ventlite system. 

Le Je Buckley ote binghamton a), 
will create wonderful gowns out of uncut 
material and also make negatives of his 
creations. 

Pirie MacDonald is down for an unusual 
talk, and it’s full of pep and snap. You've 
got to hear him. 

We haven’t forgotten the ladies—there 
will be an automobile trip for the fair ones 
through Druid Hill Park, Guilford, and that 
beautiful green Spring Valley, a most de- 
lightful trip, one that you will always 
remember pleasantly. 

The City of Baltimore will provide an 
exctirsion boat “trip on; thew atrobe.” 
During this trip one of the large fire fight- 
ing boats will give an exhibition of its 
work for our special benefit. We shall also 
visit the exact spot where Francis Scott Key 
wrote the “Star Spangled Banner,” at the 
time Fort McHenry was bombarded (1812- 
14. ) 

The REAL BIG social event will take 
place Thursday evening, at 8.30 o’clock, in 
the magnificent ball room of the Southern 
Hotel. Here’s the chance to dance with 
Baltimore’s beautiful girls. 

Start now making your plans to come, 
for, of course, you ARE coming. Don’t 
forget to send three of your best prints. 
Certificates of Honor will be awarded. 
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Baltimore Hotel Information—lImportant 


Do not misplace this list until you have selected 
your hotel and made reservations—the sooner 
you do it the better—because we are going to 
have the largest attendance of any previous 
P. A. M. A. S. meeting. 

Southern Hotel—Official Headquarters. 

Light and Redwood Streets. Fourteen blocks 
from convention hall. Rates: Single room and 
shower bath, $4.00-$4.50 per day. Single room 
and tub bath, $5.50 per day and up. Double room 
with shower bath, double bed, $6.00 per day. 
Double room and shower bath, twin beds, $7.00 


Hotel Rennert. 

Liberty and Saratoga Streets. Eight blocks 
from convention hall. Single room, without bath, 
$2.50-$3.00 per day. Single room, with bath, 
$3.50-$4.00. Double room, without bath, $4.00- 
$5.50 per day. Double room, with bath, $6.00- 
$7.00 per day. 

Stafford Hotel. 

Charles and Madison Streets. Four blocks 

from convention hall. Single room, hot and cold 


running water, $3.00. Double room, hot and cold 
running water, $6.00. Single, with bath, $6.00- 


MARKET ARMORY, HOWARD STREET—-CONVENTION HALL 


per day. Double room and tub bath, with double 
bed, $6.00-$7.50. Double room and tub bath, with 
twin beds, $8.00 per day. 


Emerson Hotel. 

Calvert and Baltimore Streets. Fourteen blocks 
from convention hall. Room and bath, double 
bed, for one person, $4.50 per day; $2.00 for the 
second person. Room, bath and twin beds, $8.00 
per day for two persons. 


Caswell Hotel. 

Baltimore and Hanover Streets. Eleven blocks 
from convention hall. Room, without bath, $3.00 
per day; $1.50 additional for each extra person. 
New Howard Hotel. 

Howard Street (near Baltimore Street). Eight 
blocks from convention hall. Room, without bath, 


$3.00 per day; $1.50 additional for each extra 
person. 


$7.00-$8.00 per day. Suites, $12.00-$16.00. Room 
without bath, $4.00; two persons, $6.00 per day. 
Hotel Belvedere. 

Charles and Chase Streets. Four blocks from 
convention hall. Room, with bath, $6.00; two 
persons, $8.00. Room, with bath, twin beds, for 
two persons, $9.00-$11.00 per day. 

Hotel Albion. 

Eutaw Place and Lanvale Street. Three blocks 
from hall. American Plan, $4.00 per day and up. 
Rooms only, without bath, $2.00. With bath, 
$3.00. Double, without bath, $4.00. With bath, 
two persons, $6.00. 


Kernan Hotel. 


Franklin near Howard Street. Four blocks 
from convention hall. Single room, without bath, 
$3.00 and up. With bath, $3.50 up. Double, with 
bath, $5.00 up. 
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New Academy Hotel. 


Howard and Franklin Streets. Four blocks 
from hall. Single, with running water, $1.50. 
Double, with running water, $2.50 and up. 


Hotel Altamont: 


Eutaw Place*and Lanvale Street. Six blocks 


from hall. Single, without bath; $2.50; with bath, 
$3.00. Double, without bath, $4.00; with bath, 
$5.00. 
York Hotel. 

Five blocks, Madison and Dolphin Streets. 
$2.00 per day and up. 
Liberty Hotel. 

Charles Street near Union Station. Seven 


blocks from hall. Single, without bath, $1.50. 
Double, without bath, $4.00. Double, with bath, 
$5.00. Running water in all rooms. 

Hotel Chateau. 

Charles Street and North Avenue. Eleven 
blocks from hall. Single, without bath, $2.00. 
With bath, $3.50. Double, without bath, $3.50; 
with bath, double, $5.00. 


Hotel Joyce. 


Camden Street opposite Camden Station. Thir- 
teen blocks from hall. Single, without bath, 
$2.50-$3.00. Single, with bath,  $3.50-$4.00. 
Double, without bath, $4.00-$5.00. Double, with 
bath, $6.00-$7.00. 

Maryland Hotel. (For men only). 

Fayette Street near St. Paul Street. Eleven 
blocks from hall. Single, without bath, $2.50. 
With bath, $3.00-$3.50. Double, without bath, 
$3.00; with bath, $4.00-$5.00 per day. 


Of course you are coming to the “Baby Na- 
tional’ Convention, Baltimore, Md., April 18th- 
21st. Make your hotel reservations at once. 


We are certainly going to have a large attend- 
ance. Besides, the racing season will be on during 
the convention, therefore it is advisable to secure 
accommodations as soon as possible. 

For any special information write the under- 
signed: 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 
MippLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
J. W. Scott, President, Lik. Hiccason. Seay, 

205 W. Fayette St. P.. O7-Boxe/so 

Baltimore, Md. Asheville, N. C. 
* 


“Look here!” exclaimed the policeman. “You 
stop following that lady, or I'll see that you get 
six months for it!” 


“IT wish to heaven you would! That’s my 
wife and she made me come shopping with her.” 


# 


Restaurant Proprietor—‘“Here, girl? You 
aren’t doing any good! You don’t seem to know 
anything about your job.” 

Girl—“The ad you put in the paper said: ‘No 
experience required.’ ” 

Restaurant Proprietor—‘“Yes, but that meant 
before you came. I didn’t mean you weren’t to 
have any experience after you got here.” 
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Securing the Expression 


The artist at the camera, if he aims at 
true portraiture, must produce something 
more than a first-class photograph; that is, 
work of the best technical skill. 

It may sound absurd to say that a true 
likeness of the individual is not one which 
Mere 
likeness cannot satisfy, because even friends 


looks, line for line, like the original. 


of the sitter fail to recognize the reproduc- 
tion as a representation of what they are 
accustomed to see in daily intercourse. 
Persons as they appear in daily intercourse 
are never the same when they put themselves 
before the camera. 

The artist must bring out the real 
character, the peculiarities of disposition, the 
inner likeness which can be enticed out- 
wardly in the countenance by adroitness. 

It is no show of presumption on the part 
of a photographer to assume the exercise of 
those qualities possessed only by the great 
portrait painters. 

Have we not infrequently seen portraits 
by photography wherein is that peculiarity 
of beauty of expression which delights us in 
the work of Perugino or Botticelli? Even 
granting that some of the best are the result 
of conditions purely accidental and not to be 
accredited, therefore, to individual ability, 
yet the truth obtains, withal, that photog- 
raphy is capable of making the record. 

But we do know that the work of some 
of our best portraitists of the profession is 
the outcome of deliberate the 
evidence, therefore, of possession of artis- 
tic ability, as much as 1f brush and pigment 
had been used instead of chemical stains on 
a piece of white paper. 

Then, again, have we not seen photo- 


intention, 


graphic portraits which suggest that they 
might have been taken by Rubens, Gains- 
borough, Rembrandt or Reynolds? Yes, as 
distinct in individuality of expression as any 
of these. Understand we are not claiming 
equality of artistic value, for painting has 
effects, which photography, even if it had 
natural color under its control, can never 
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attain to; but, in its particular province as 
a means of artistic reproduction, photog- 
raphy has transcended the production of 
ordinary painting, yes, even high-class 
ordinary. 

We said something about “happy acci- 
dents” being responsible for beautiful 
photographic portraiture, and, we might 
add, such pictures are not always portraits 
of beautiful persons. Indeed, we recall 
some of them which were of people whom 
we might designate politely as plain. 

There is no denying that beauty of feature 
is a great aid in pictorial rendition in mak- 
ing the portrait more interesting, but all the 
beauty available cannot confer what is had 
by expression. It is essential even to the 
most beautiful face. Without it, no face, 
however classical in feature or lovely in con- 
tour, can be effective. 

Year after year our art exhibitions are 
crowded with portraits of people about 
whom we know nothing, further than that 
they had the price to pay the distinguished 


painter. As artists, this does not concern us 
eesthetically. 
Sometimes the face of a celebrated 


actress or opera singer may engage our 
attention, because of the notoriety of the 
individual, not from any merit in the work, 
however, because portraits, as a rule, are 
not interesting to the lay brother; but let the 
hanging committee, as sometimes happens, 
enliven the desert of inanimates by a por- 
trait of some of the masters and that simple 
portrait amongst the concourse of uninter- 
esting faces on the walls will draw to it the 
attention even of people who have had no 
particular training in art. Why? Simply 
because it reflects the individuality of the 
original as well as the individuality of the 
painter. 

And what is this painter’s individuality? 

The power to call forth in the face of the 
model the dominating characteristics which 
distinguish him or her from everybody else 
on that wall. 

Nothing but good portrait work is worth 
going after, | 
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Mere representation is too often mere 
caricature. 

We see many portraits by the camera, not 
bad work technically, often well lighted and 
posed, but nothing to the artist, because 
wholly expressionless. 

Technique is valuable and the great artist 
never ignores it, but regards it as a potent 
aid to effect, but never lets it exclude appre- 
ciation of those higher qualities which make 
true portraiture and which are so essential 
as even to permit of subordination of the 
best mechanical principles, when occasion 
demands, which involve photography as well 
as painting. 

It is this tacit acknowledgment of the 
superior importance of sentiment in art, 
which suffers us not to censure the show 
of utter disregard of the technique by the 
artist in his work. 


Sell Yourself 
C. H. CLAUDY 

The farm horse opens his eyes about 
four-thirty, chews some oats, gets buckled 
into a harness, and starts to work. He 
plods along all day long with a stop at noon 
for some fodder, drags around a wagon or 
a plough or a cream separator or some other 
piece of agricultural machinery all after- 
noon, gets stabled at night, someone 
throws him some hay, and he goes to 
sleep. This he does six days a week for 
all his life. On Sunday he is afforded the 
wild diversion of pulling the family car- 
riage to church. When he is too old to 
work, someone buys him and feeds him to 
the lions at a zoo or makes him into glue 
or violin bows. 

It’s a greatelire: 

The average business man is much more 
like a horse than he cares to admit. He 
gets up a little later and he substitutes his 
particular variety of labor for trotting a 
hay rake about the landscape. He _ pro- 
vides his own hay, and he usually sleeps 
soundly, but his life is just one long grind. 
When the time comes for him to pass on 
to his reward, half a dozen brothers from 
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some lodge stand around his coffin and one 
says to the other, “Say, who was this guy, 
anyway’ I never saw him before.” And 
so he passes on, just one of the great 
crowd, and all the fun he never had 
probably stands waiting in the door to jeer 
his soul as it wanders into the great void. 

The farm horse never was able properly 
meeadvertise himself, Ii he had: beenjhe 
might have been a Dan Patch or a model 
for a sculptor or something, But , his 
human prototype can advertise himself, if 
he has the wit. He can be. something 
more than a plodder if he has any nerve. 

Mieresisgimy triend, Jones, (7B jones 
is a photographer who can’t find enough 
hours in the day to do his work He makes 
a scanty living, and he never gets anywhere. 
He usually owes the bank something on a 
note and he is not infrequently a little em- 
barrassed on pay day. And B’Jones cannot 
understand how K’Smith manages a photo- 
graphic business with so little time. 

K’Smith is President of a Rotary Club. 
He is a member of the Board of Trade and 
the Chamber of Commerce. He is on the 
Board of Governors of the Commercial 
Club, is a director in two banks, is Vice- 
President of the Community Service Asso- 
ciation and the founder of a Boy’s Orchestra, 
the rehearsals of which he regularly attends. 
He plays golf at the Country Club Satur- 
day afternoon, usually gets to the theatre 
once a week, and belongs to several 
fraternal organizations. 

K’Smith, of course, is a busy man. But 
he isn’t busy about his business all the time. 
He is busy about the business of selling 
himself to people. Being a member of 
everything worth joining, and making him- 
self known in that membership, makes him 
popular. K’Smith never thinks of doing 
anything or saying anything about his busi- 
ness in any of his organizations. That would 
be very poor advertising, indeed. But it 
gives him a very large circle of friends and 
near-friends and people who want to call 
him by his first name because he is popular. 

K’Smith makes himself popular by being 
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willing to listen, by being able to talk, and 
by enjoying doing some work for the fun of 
working, This is his method of selling him- 
self. He realizes that a man cannot sell his 
product who cannot sell himself. In so 
personal a business as that of photography 
it is not only product and service which 
count, but the man behind. If the man be- 
hind has succeeded in convincing his public 
that he is a worth-while citizen, who makes 
enough money out of his business to give 
him enough spare time to do other work for 
the good of his community, he has convinced 
them that he must make mighty good photo- 
graphs or he wouldn’t have the spare time. 
When he succeeded in convincing the 
general public that he is a man who can and 
will do things for them in one organization 
and activity or another, he also succeeds in 
convincing them that he is successful in 
whatever he undertakes—and daily 
undertaking is making pictures. 

We all follow the crowd, we human be- 
Where the most of us go the rest of 
us follow. Let anyone convince us that a 
play is good and we go and admire it 
whether we like it or not.. We read books 
the other fellow reads because he reads them, 
and we buy “bargains” which are not bar- 
gains because someone tells us they are. 
And, too, we go and have our pictures made 
by K’Smith because K’Smith has sold him- 
self to the general public. He has told us 
by what he does, y’understand, not by what 
he says so many times, that he is a hustler 
and a good business man, that we believe it. 

When B’Jones passes on, his family will 
mourn him and his immediate public will 
go to K’Smith. When K’Smith passes on, 
half the city will be at his funeral and the 
house won’t hold the lodge brothers and 
none of them will have to ask who this guy 
was. For K’Smith sold himself over and 
over again, and so sold a large quantity of 
his product—while poor B’Jones, like the 
farm horse, did nothing more all his life 
than get up in the morning, work like a 
horse all day, and go to bed at night. The 
farm horse and B’Jones suffer from lack of 


his 


ings. 
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advertising—suffer because they can’t sell 
themselves to the public. And now the 
tractor is running the farm horse into the 
glue factory and the modern idea in busi- 
ness is pushing poor old plodding B’Jones 
against the door of the poor house. 

N. B—What method of selling yourself 
to your public are you using? 


Depth of Focus 


There is a strange perversity in the 
nomenclature of any subject that the desig- 
nation given to things themselves, or to the 
phenomena presented by things, so inade- 
quately express characteristics or relations. 
In the art or science of photography, this 
want of correspondence between the name 
and the function is particularly noticeable. 
We speak of a negative, when we mean a 
reversal of the object, and we retouch where 
we have not previously touched. And so 
we speak of depth of focus, when we know 
the utter impossibility of having any such 
thing as depth to a point. What we really 
mean, and practically do understand, by 
depth of focus is “depth of definition.” 

A focus is a definite point where the rays 
meet, and to focus scientifically is to con- 
centrate to a point; but this same term is 
used to indicate the distance of the center 
of a lens from the focus of the lens—the 
focal length. Depth of focus, then, means 
good definition of a lens, and the object is 
“in focus’? when the imapesoimitecmeane 
ground-glass is so presented or defined that 
no adjustment backward or forward of the 
movable screen affords any betterment. 

What is the phenomenon presented by 
this back or forward movement of the 
ground-glass screen? Not a sudden degra- 
dation of the definition, but a gradual falling 
off from sharpness, and it is only after the 
distance is somewhat considerable that we 
notice a marked change in the character of 
the image. 

Until the advent of the modern anastig- 
mat, it was held that the depth of defini- 
tion depended entirely upon the aperture 
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and focal length of the lens. Of course, 
even with the optical system of past years, 
this was not absolutely so, but to all intents 
and purposes one could be justified in 
assuming its truth. 

The rules formulated for calculating 
depth of definition are intended only so far 
as axial rays are concerned, or rays only 
inclined a degree or two to the axis of the 
lens—that is, for a small field of view, but 
in photographic optics we consider greater 
fields, 100 degrees or more. If we select 
two lenses, both of the same focal length and 
the same aperture, and compare them—one 
a lens with a flat field and anastigmatic and 
the other a rectilinear lens—we find that the 
anastigmat has much greater depth of 
definition than the rapid rectilinear. 

So it is true that depth of definition is 
affected by the construction of the lens, and 
does not depend merely on correctness of 
the lens. 

We must not forget, however, that the 
photographer is not concerned about the 
center of the field of illumination; he must 
cover his plate, as he expresses it, and must 
take into consideration the whole area. He 
practically considers the limits of the so- 
called disc of confusion—that is, the 
boundaries within which the image is prac- 
tically sharp. It would be very difficult to 
accurately measure this disc; approximate 
measurements are sufficient. If we deter- 
mine the position of the screen where the 
minimum definition is given both inside and 
outside the focal plane, and mark off the 
points in their proper relative positions, 
joining the points so as to get a line within 
and a line without the focal plane where the 
minimum defining power is situated, the 
distance between these two lines will show 
the depth of definition at any part of the 
field. 


* 
The “BABY NATIONAL’—BALTI- 
MORE, Md., APRIL 18th-21st. A con- 


vention for those who think and want to 
erow. 
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Why Deposits Come in Photographic Solutions 


While every photographer who makes up 
his own solutions must necessarily know that 
in some cases the chemicals dissolve to a 
water-white mixture whilst in others the 
preparation is turbid or muddy, many no 
doubt who have not thought it worth while 
to devote a little study to the properties of 
in the 
dark as to when or why chemicals behave 
differently in this respect, and when or why 
any harmful result in the use of the photo- 
graphic solutions may follow. The subject, 
therefore, may deserve a few notes by way 
of information and explanation to those who 


chemical substances are somewhat 


would sooner use their own intelligence than 
blindly follow directions. 

So far as concerns the great majority of 
the chemicals which are used in making up 
developing, fixing and other solutions in 
common photographic use according to the 
customary formule, it may be said that such 
solutions, if made with perfectly pure water, 
will show scarcely a trace of turbidity or 
milkiness, much less any considerable quan- 
tity of deposit. But for most purposes it is 
not customary or necessary to use water of 
the purity secured by distilling: ordinary 
tap water, while it is inferior to distilled 
water, particularly for certain chemicals, is 
good enough on the whole for mixing de- 
velopers, fixing baths, etc., for ordinary use. 
However, the small quantities of impurities 
which it does contain are one cause of the 
chemicals of these baths not dissolving to 
perfectly clear and bright solutions. Irom 
this point of view the impurities in tap water 
are of two chief kinds (1) mineral salts of 
lime and magnesia existing dissolved in the 
water in the form of carbonates or sulphate 
and partially deposited from the water by 
boiling, and (2) ordinary common salt con- 
sisting of sodium chloride. The first class 
of these impurities are those which make the 
water “hard,” a property of ordinary town 
water which varies very greatly in different 
localities. While London water is above the 


average of hardness, registering about 16 
degrees according to a particular test, that 
of Glasgow and Birmingham, for example, 
is almost as free from these calcium and 
magnesium salts as distilled water. 

Of the lime and magnesia salts, those 
existing in the water in the form of sulphates 
remain dissolved even though the water be 
boiled, whilst those existing as carbonates, 
by virtue of carbonic acid gas contained in 
the water, are deposited by boiling, forming 
the scale or “fur” familiar in kettles and of 
soft powdery nature if the water contains 
only carbonates, but hard and almost stone- 
like if the water contains also sulphate of 
lime. Thus it will be understood that in the 
case of a water containing, as most do, dis- 
solved lime carbonates, the mere operation 
of boiling or heating to a temperature some- 
what short of boiling throws down a certain 
proportion of these carbonates owing to the 
expulsion of the carbonic acid gas. This is 
one cause of want of clearness in the solu- 
tion, but the fact is also a reminder that 
ordinary tap water can be considerably im- 
proved for solution-making purposes by 
first bringing it to the boil, allowing it to boil 
briskly for a minute or two, then standing 
it aside to cool gradually. By this means 
the carbonates of lime are almost completely 
deposited ; they settle after a little while and 
the clear water can be poured off from 
them. Actually there is little gain from this 
process so far as the removal of the lime car- 
bonates is concerned: the chief advantage of 
the process is that the dissolved air is boiled 
out of the water, so that the solution of a 
developing agent such as pyro, which readily 
oxidizes, is given a better chance at the start 
of forming a colorless solution and of re- 
taining its properties unimpaired. 

In making up solutions, however, lime 
salts dissolved in the water in any form may 
cause a considerable amount of deposit. 
This is so, for example, in making up solu- 
tions of oxalate of potash (for the platino- 
type developer), since the oxalate forms an 
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insoluble oxalate of lime which produces a 
very milky mixture. In this case the deposit 
can be given a day or so to settle and the 
solution poured off from it, although no 
great harm will result if it 1s used in the 
milky state produced when it is freshly 
mixed. Ammonia and any salt of mercury 
or lead are also compounds which form a 
greater or less degree of milkiness when 
dissolved in ordinary hard water. 

Chlorides (salt) in a water are usually 
present in very small measure, but that is 
quite enough inevitably to produce a milki- 
ness in any solution into which silver nitrate 
enters as a constituent. The silver nitrate 
forms insoluble silver chloride with the salt. 
This is a case in which it is just as well to 
use distilled water in order to obtain a bright 
solution, for example in making up the in- 
tensifer for the Autochrome plate according 
to the original instructions. On the other 
hand, the stock solutions for some other 
silver intensifiers, such as the Wellington, 
which are used in conjunction with hypo, 
may just as well be made up with ordinary 
tap water, for any opalescence due to chlo- 
rides will be cleared up on addition of the 
hypo. 

The above considerations are the chief of 
those which relate to the effect of tap water 
in making up the photographer’s customary 
baths, but they do not take account of im- 
purities in the chemicals themselves. Occa- 
sionally, but not by any means invariably, 
impurity of a chemical is indicated by its 
forming a milky or turbid solution. This is 
the case, for example, with sodium carbon- 
ate, a good, pure crystallized sample of 
which will dissolve even in ordinary water 
to almost a bright solution, whereas the 
cruder washing soda will almost always give 
a turbid solution owing to the precipitation 
of alumina and other impurities contained in 
it. Hypo may be another case in point, for 
a bad sample will often reveal its inferior 
quality by forming a slightly milky solution, 
although, we think, it is not perfectly safe 
to condemn a sample of hypo on this ground 
nor to assume that the substance is of Al 
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quality because it dissolves to a bright solu- 
tion. 

We may conclude these notes by remind- 
ing the photographic experimenter who has 
not had any chemical training that all kinds 
of deposits and precipitates are to be ex- 
pected in dissolving various chemicals in 
the same solution. Broadly, it may be said 
that addition of any soluble carbonate 
(sodium, potassium, or ammonium carbon- 
ate) will bring down a precipitate if dis- 
solved in the same solution as a salt of 
almost any other metal, but particularly the 
heavier metals—lead, mercury, iron, copper, 
bismuth, aluminium and chromium, Caustic 
alkalies also, such as ammonia, caustic potash 
and caustic soda, behave very similarly in 
this respect to the carbonated alkalies, whilst 
there are very few metallic salts which are 
not precipitated by a solution of sodium sul- 
phide. In all these cases a double decompo- 
sition takes place: the heavier metal is 
thrown down as a carbonate, hydroxide or 
sulphide, and the acid radicle with which it 
was combined unites with the alkali of the 
carbonate, hydroxide or sulphide. Other 
soluble compounds are less general in their 
precipitating action. [For example, the solu- 
tion of a sulphate produces a deposit as a 
rule only with compounds of lead and 
barium. There was an instance of the latter’ 
mentioned not long ago by a correspondent, 
who avoids certain drawbacks of barium 
sulphide in sepia toning by adding sodium 
sulphate to the solution, with the result that 
barium sulphate is thrown down and sodium 
sulphide left in solution—when all is said 
and done, simply a roundabout way of mak- 
ing a weak solution of sodium sulphide. 
Ferrocyanides are another class of salt which 
form precipitates with many salts of the 
heavy metals, but the deposits may be kept 
in solution by adding certain other com- 
pounds which apparently remain unaltered 
but serve to prevent the formation of a pre- 
cipitate. Citrate of potash is the best ex- 
ample of a substance of this kind, and is~ 
used for this purpose in the copper toner of 
Mr. W. B. Ferguson. It is.a substance 
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which may be commended to the photo- 
graphic experimenter as perhaps the best 
preventive there is of many precipitates, and 
also one which in many cases will exert no 
other action than this solvent one.—The 
British Journal of Photography. 
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A Much-Needed Explanation 

of Two Common, but Little 

Understood, Promissory Note 

Phrases. 

After making an experiment which I am 
sure will interest the readers hereof, I shall 
devote this article to explaining two phrases 
in every-day use in connection with promis- 
sory notes, which directly affect the rights 
and the remedies of all the parties to a note, 
whether maker, payee, endorser or holder. 

I had long suspected that business men 
generally had no real idea of the meaning 
of the phrase “without defalcation,’ which 
occurs in practically every promissory note, 
- and the phrase “without recourse,’ which 
often occurs after the name of some en- 
dorser. 


I asked ten business men, every 
one of whom has more or less to do with 
promissory notes, what they thought the 
words ‘“‘without recourse” meant if written 
aiter an endorser’s name. Three knew, but 
the remaining seven had no adequate con- 
ception at all. I also asked the same ten 
what the words “without defalcation”’ 
meant in the body of a promissory note. 
They appear in practically every promissory 
note given. Not one of the ten knew ths. 
They all thought it meant without embezzle- 
ment, ~defalcation” being -a 
synonym of embezzlement. 


familiar 


After this experiment it occurred to me 
that I had better devote one of these articles 
to elucidating these most important terms. 

“Without defalcation” has nothing at all 
to do with embezzlement. The word “de- 
falcation” is here used in a different sense 
—the sense of set-off or counter-claim. 
When a note containing these words is 
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signed, it means that the maker of it will 
pay for it in full even if he has a good 
claim against the holder of the note which 
he could ordinarily set off against it. 

Leéteane™ illustrates sismecte ta cdware 
merchant, B is a contractor, A sells B all 
his building hardware, and by and by it 
reaches a large sum and B gets behind- 
hand in paying it. Finally B gives A a 
note, “for value received and without defal- 
cation,” payable in six months. Before the 
note is paid, A decides to enlarge his store 
and engages B to do the work. After the 
work is done, their account stands thus: 
B, the contractor, owes A, the hardware 
dealer, $1,000 for building hardware, for 
which A holds a note. A owes B $750 for 
the enlarging of his building. When the 
note comes due, if those words “without 
defalcation “had nots been 18it-5 B could 
have deducted A‘s deh ots5/750=1r0om. 13's 
debt of $1,000 and given A avcheck for 
$250. But “without detalcation” -means 
that B will pay in full without any set-off, 
so he must pay the full $1,000, and run his 
chances of getting his $750 out of A as a 
Scpardle matter: 

This rule also binds endorsers. In other 
words, 1f you endorse a note which contains 
the words “without defalcation,’ you will 


_ have to pay it in full no matter how good 


a counter-claim you might have against the 
holder when it fell due. 

All States do; moterentorce, this, rule 
Strictly some. in tact 1étise to eniorce: it 
at all. But the only meaning the words 
have is the one which the law gives them, 
and if they are in a note they may at any 
time rise to plague you. 

Now as to the phrase “without recourse.” 
The endorser who writes those words after 
his name puts himself in a totally different 
position from other endorsers. As every- 
body probably knows, a man who simply 
writes his name on the back of a note must 
pay it if the maker doesn’t. But the en- 
dorser who uses the words “without 
recourse” doesn’t have to pay it if the maker 
doesn’t. He merely transfers to the next 
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man the chance that the maker, or perhaps 
some of the other endorsers, if there are 
any, will pay it. If they don’t, it 1s no con- 
cern of his, 

The words mean what they seem to—they 
constitute notice that nobody can have re- 
course to or payment from the endorser 
who uses them. This is called a qualified 
endorsement, and here is a standard defini- 
tion of it: 

A qualified endorsement constitutes 
the endorser a mere assignor of the 
title to the instrument. It may be 
made by adding to the endorser’s signa- 
ture the words “‘without recourse,” or 
any words of similar import. Such an 
endorsement does not impair the nego- 
tiable character of the instrument. 
Simply transferring the title to a note is 

a vastly different thing from agreeing to 
pay it if the maker doesn’t. In most cases 
an endorser who uses the words “without 
recourse’”’ is useless as a security. The only 
liability resting on him is that of vendor— 
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seller of the note. He is liable if he falsely 
represents the financial standing of the 
maker, and he practically guarantees that 
the maker of the note was legally qualified 
to make it, meaning, for instance, that the 
maker is not a married woman forbidden 
to make such a note. He also guarantees 
the genuineness of the signatures and that 
the consideration was legal. As most notes 
are all right in these respects—or you can 
find out about them for yourself-—the 
qualified endorser, in the average case, 
really adds nothing at all to the strength of 
the note, or its security. 

How this works out I can show by a case 
that happened only a short time ago. A 
business man was asked to lend some money 
for an outside deal. The security offered 
him was a promissory note with four names 
on it—the maker’s and three endorsers. 
The maker and two of the endorsers were 
of doubtful financial standing. The doubt- 


ful endorsers endorsed without qualification. 
The third endorser 


was of undoubted 
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responsibility, but he wrote “without re- 
course” after his name. The lender of the 
money said he knew what “without re- 
course” meant, but he hadn’t noticed it, and 
he lent—and lost—his money on the secur- 
ity of a note that wasn’t worth the paper 
it was written on. Had he paid attention 
to the little words “without recourse” he 
could have saved it all. 

Be sure, therefore, that the endorser 
whose name is really the main strength of 
a note which you are asked to take, has not 
eliminated that strength by using “without 
recourse.”’ 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Lighting 
FELIX RAYMER 

For the past forty or more years various 
ideas have been advanced by various workers 
for the lighting of the face as we see it under 
the light, and personally I have not the 
slightest doubt but that all claims made have 
been “founded on fact,’ so to speak. In 
other words, every worker is a “law unto 
himself,” and manipulates his light to suit 
himself. But there can be no question that 
there must be a right and a wrong way of 
lighting. Now, the next question for con- 
sideration would naturally be: What is 
the right and what is the wrong way? The 
answers to these two questions are so ob- 
scure or hard to arrive at that the average 
worker almost hesitates to go any further 
in his investigations. One great, and per- 
haps the greatest reason for his hesitation 
lies in the fact that we, as photographers, 
cannot, with any degree of positiveness, 
point to any particular name or person as 
being a recognized authority. Why? Per- 
haps the reason may be found in the fact 
that we are young in years as a profession, 
many of our earliest followers yet living, 
and it is a historical fact that the benefit of 
one’s knowledge and efforts are seldom 
reaped until after one has passed over the 
“great divide.” With the artist, or the fol- 
lower of Rembrandt, Rubens, Turner, 
Murillo, Michael Angelo, and_ perhaps 
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scores of others, it is different. For ages 
past their ideas and in many instances their 
advice and their instructions have been 
handed down to their successors until it 
has almost become a sacred matter to those 
receiving them. We, as_ photographers, 
dealers in “light and shade,” have been and 
are now “worshipers afar off,” trying with 
our meagre possibilities to gain a little in- 
struction from these selected few. It is an 
old and tiresome saying that we are ham- 
pered by not having “color” to aid us in our 
endeavors. ‘This saying, like most old say- 
ings, is true, and we must sooner or later 
realize it. As soon as we have reached this 
station in our professional career the next 
consideration is, how am [ to make work 
that will be classed as artistic? To this 
question. there can be one answer, and that 
is, by so controlling your lights as to secure 
artistic effects in black and white, the only 
means at our disposal for producing pictures 
up to the present time. 

In my personal. experience Under ime 
light, which has extended over thirty years, 
and in handling all classes of subjects, | 
have found that there is one main considera- 
tion to be taken into account in producing 
artistic work, and that is the direction from 
which the light falls on the subject. There 
are other considerations of a minor import- 
ance which will doubtless enter into the 
lighting of the face, but they are in no wise 
to be compared to this one of “direction.” 

It has been my privilege to attend many of 
the State and national conventions, where | 
have heard the various claims made, and seen 
the demonstrators work the light in their 
own way, and [ have found that in all cases 
their first thought was for the direction of 
the light as it fell on the subject. One man 
would claim that he used as large a source 
of light as he could possibly get; in other 
words, he used no curtains of any descrip- 
tron on his light. But I noticed when he 
demonstrated his method of work he would 
have his subject posed at least as far from 
his side light as his top light would measure 
upward from where it joined with the side 
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light. Yor example: If we are using a 
light, the top light of which measures 
twelve feet from the side light up to its 
highest point, and we pose the subject 
twelve feet into the room, measuring from 
the lower end of the side light, all that will 
then be necessary is to lower the curtain (if 
curtains are used) on the side light just 
enough (no more) to secure a catch light in 
the eye (or speck, as the public calls it), this 
light is thus obtained, provided, of course, 
that the head has not been turned so far 
away from the light that no light at all 
strikes the shadow side of the face. In this 
connection I would say that as soon as there 
appears a soft hght on the shadow cheek, 
which will be due to the face being turned 
far enough to the light to catch it, if the 
light from the side is low enough the catch 
light will appear. If no curtains are used on 
the light there will be no question on this 
point, as the catch light will show itself just 
at the instant the face is turned far enough 
to the light to show the soft light on the 
shadow cheek. 

Now, someone (or more, perhaps) will 
Hike) Yes, this may be good’ under a 
double-slant light, but I have a single slant ; 
what will I dor” Do just as that brother 
did who was using the double slant. Have 
a certain portion of your light top light, and 
the other portion will be side light, and for 
all practical purposes it will be found to 
work the same. If, for example, the upper 
half of your light is, say, ten feet, the sub- 
ject should be faced ten feet into the room 
from the light. 

At this stage of the game we run up 
against another point of lighting that has 
often been mistaken for a principle of light- 
ing, and that is, the question of the strength 
of the light as it rests on the subject. That 
is, whether it be strong, bordering on con- 
trast, or soft or delicate. This, to my mind, 
is not a principle, but merely a personal 
preference, and is to be determined by each 
operator for himself. Over and over we see 
pictures by men of national reputation, one 
making strong, bold lighting, the other soft, 
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delicate, and full of detail, but upon a close 
examination we find the light falling upon 
the subject from the same direction viz.: 
half way between the highest point in the 
opening of the light and its lowest point, or, 
as it is known to the average worker, an 
angle of forty-five degrees. As to the size 
of the opening, that has, in my opinion, 
nothing to do with the resulting negative 
other than the consideration of whether it 
shall be a negative strong in contrast or one 
of soft, delicate quality—the smaller the 
source of light the more concentrated it will 
be at certain parts of the face—forming 
high lights, and accentuating those parts, 
while the half-tones and shadows are held 
down to their proper weight. The larger 
the source of light the softer the effect, and 
the less we notice any one or more parts of 
the composition being of greater importance 
as compared, to other parts. 

Now, we come to the operator who uses 
curtains or screens on his light, and I find 
by close observation that he differs but little 
from his brother who uses no curtains. In 
working his lightings he is governed by that 
most important of all considerations, the 
“direction” of his light, and after he has 
completed his lighting, and we examine it 
closely, we find that he has made but one 
difference, namely, in the size of his light, 
he having curtained it down until it is much 
smaller, but at the same time he has moved 
the subject nearer to it, making, perhaps, a 
stronger or more bold effect, which was 
merely his own taste, judgment, preference, 
interpretation, of the requirements of the 
subject, call it what you may. 

So we can arrive at but one conclusion, 
and that is, we must work for the principle 
of the light and not for the method of ob- 
taining it. ’Tis but folly for any one man 
to claim he has the “only way for lighting 
the face.” There is no such thing asia 
way,” but “the thing” is to know the prin- 
ciple of it, and what matters “the way.” 
It is just here so many of us have misunder- 
stood our artist friends in their lectures at 
the conventions. They have undertaken to 
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tell us the principles, and we cried out for 
“a way.” The way must rest with each 
individual, and as soon as that individual 
has found the way he establishes his own 
individuality, and that individuality belongs 
to him and no other, but it must be founded 
upon the principles governing his work. 
What are the principles? That is too long a 
story. Perhaps at some future time I 
may try and tell of them as I understand 
them. But, as stated before, the “direc- 
tion” of the light as it falls toward the sub- 
ject is the first. 


Response to the Developer 


What is the condition of the silver bro- 
mide sensitive film after exposure to light? 
That is to say, what change does the light 
cause in the molecules of silver bromide 
that they respond to the action of the 
developing agent? 

To be brief, and to the point, we might 
answer—curtly—‘‘we do not know.” This 
question has been exercising the minds of 
some of our most distinguished experi- 
menters, and the solution seems not likely to 
be soon answered. Of course, there are 
many plausible hypotheses advanced, and 
some valuable experiments have been made 
bearing directly upon the subject, but we 
are still in the dark and we cannot even say 
we see our way dimly. 

The modern exponents of electro chem- 
istry tell us it is due to dissociation, but this 
is cutting the Gordion knot with a convenient 
sword. The change effected has been con- 
sidered to be of a chemical character, a part 
of the silver molecule being decomposed by 
the impact of the light, while other experi- 
menters claim to have proved evidence of 
mere physical action. 

We know this much, that the light acts 
to separate some of the bromide from the 
bromide of silver, for, if we give a pro- 
longed exposure, we can actually smell the 
evolution of the bromide or test its presence 
chemically. In the same way we can show 
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that chlorine and iodine escape from their 
combinations with silver. So it would seem 
that there is a reduction effected. 

If -you dissolve a little silver nitrate in 
water and fill a closed test tube and expose 
the solution to strong sunlight out of con- 
tact with the air, very little, if any, change 
will be noticed in the solution even after a 
long time exposure. But if you allow the 
air ingress there is formed, rapidly, a de- 
posit. The air contains organic matter 
which causes reduction of the silver salt. 
It 1s the association of the silver with the 
organic body of the paper which gives the 
stain we call a print. 

We find this contact of organic manner 
with the presence of light causes evolution 
of the haloid element, the chlorine, iodine 
or bromine. 

The organic layer (the gelatmiesinecHc 
plate) therefore plays a part in the forma- 
tion of the image. 

When «the light acts om they plateeancer. 
tain amount of the energy due to the waves 
succeeds in dissociating some of the bro- 
mine or iodine atoms, but this is not all; 


hydrogen is also set free, liberated in what is 
called the nascent condition—that is, the 
moment of its actual birth, as the modern 
chemists tells us, it becomes “ionized,” when 
it is supposed to be most energetic, not hav- 
ing yet been employed it is looking around 
for a job. Now comes along the employ- 
ment agency in the shape of our developer 
on the exposed film, and our hydrogen is 
appropriated by the oxygen and the bro- 
mine, for which it has greater affinity than 
the silver. Or, we might say, the bromide 
and iodine get a divorce from the silver for 
their affinity. So the silver is deserted, left 
alone, or with very little bromine, and thus 
it forms a deposit (reduction) called the 
photographic image. ‘This is rather a fanci- 
ful way of putting the action before you, 
but it may give an idea to the unscientific. 

The “ionization” theory, sor eleemam 
theory, is the latest hypothesis. 

It has long been known that light and 
electricity are closely allied forms of 
energy. In all bodies an immense number 
of small electrically charged particles are 
present, called electrons, which by their 
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motion produce electrical or chemical 
phenomena, 

Now, light waves have the power of dis- 
charging a negatively electrified body, 
causing the negative electrons to escape, 
thereby setting up a positive charge in a 
previously uncharged body. This action 
tends to break up the molecules of the body 
into positive and negative particles. 

Each of these negative particles (elec- 
trons) 1s able to act on neighboring mole- 
cules, attracting them to itself, and, as the 
process goes on, the substance acquires 
entirely new physical and chemical proper- 
ties, which in the photographic film are 
revealed by the action of the developer. So 
it would seem from this “electron” theory 
that the process of the developable condition 
of the film which has been exposed to light 
is due to a physical rather than to a purely 


chemical change. 
** 


Writing Effective Advertisements 


Whether expert or layman, we all recognize 
a difference between type, some of it light, 
some heavy, some sloping, upright, slender, 
extended—and each of these differences has a 
definite effect on our feelings. 

Those who have not analyzed and experimented 
on the individual effect of various types, simply 
sense a general impression without being able 
to lay a finger on the exact cause. How essen- 
tial, then, in preparing printing that the choice 
of type may exactly parallel the impression it is 
desired to convey! 

Just as in the case of the voice itself, type 
speaks in reality—at times softly, calmly, again 
boldly, indeed vociferously. It depends upon 
whether your message must soothe, educate, 
convince, command. No matter what influence 
you wish to exert, there is a type which will 
Carry out your wishes. 

The fewer type faces in a single message the 
better. Oddities do not convince, although they 
may attract. And mere attraction is not the first 
purpose of typographical display. Such attention 
as it commands should be favorable attention, 
for only through that first step can the adver- 
tiser expect to win the interest of the reader. 

Large type is not necessarily emphatic. A 
large light face type, in reality, is stronger than 
an intensely black face type the same size. Em- 
phasis in type comes through contrast. A brief 
paragraph of small black face type affords pro- 
nounced emphasis when used in conjunction 
with larger light face body type. In the text 
matter of a paragraph or a type page, italic is 
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just as forceful as a black face of the same 
size and prevents the appearance of “spottiness” 
on the page. 

It should be borne in mind at all times that 
printing is simply the expression of an oral 
message which conditions make impossible to 
present orally. Beauty in typographical design 
is not necessarily either forceful or of influence 
solely because of its beauty. Rather is sim- 
plicity and individual character to be desired. 
—Scope. 

*, 
Photographing Medals and Coins 


Photographs of medals and coins are not al- 
ways so satisfactory, when taken by many pho- 
tographers, as could be desired. They are by no 
means easy subjects to depict photographically. 
Excellent photographs of them, however, are to 
be frequently met with in some of the publica- 
tions in which numismatology is made a feature. 
It may not be generally known that these photo- 
graphs are rarely, if ever, taken direct from the 
coins themselves, but from plaster of paris casts, 
made specially for the purpose. The plaster em- 
ployed is slightly tinted with burnt sienna, or 
similar pigment, to destroy its excessive white- 
ness, and thus render the casts specially suited 
to photography. This will fully account for the 
difference in the published photographs of this 
class of subject as compared with the work of an 
ordinary photographer when he is suddenly called 
upon to photograph the metallic articles them- 
selves, as he frequently is with prize medals, for 
advertising purposes. When gold, silver and 
bronze medals or coins have to be included in 
the same negative, and plaster casts of them are 
prepared, a difference should always be made in 
tinting the plaster. The casts from the silver 
should be made lighter, and those from the bronze 
darker than the gold ones. 


* 
Brother, Where Do You Stand? 


We have crossed the threshold into a new year; 
and, for some unaccountable reason, many of us 
crossed with fear and trembling. 

All about were whisperings of the dark spots 
and quagmires which would beset our steps 
through the journey. 

So, in spite of ourselves, we found, at times, 
that doubt would worm its insidious way about 
our hearts to rob us of what initiative and force 
we might have—force that was needed to carry 
us safely through the very spots of which we 
were warned. 

We were tempted to ease off a little and slow 
down—just at a time when every last atom of 
“pep” we possessed should be put into our actions 
to overcome the “bugaboos” of which we were 
told, 

Readjustment to safer and saner levels is neces- 
sary. This readjustment has been looked for 
and expected by all who chose to reason, for 
months and months during the past. 
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So, now, when that stage has been reached, 
are we to overcome it by “quitting cold” and 
leaving the work to George? 

The future for this great nation is just as 
bright—in fact, a great deal brighter—today than 
ever before in its history. 

The world needs our goods and we need the 
world—and its custom—but we must go after it. 
We must go after it on a sane and honest basis. 
We must take into our thoughts the problems of 
the other fellow and try to see how much we 
can produce in the shortest space of time and 
for how little we can sell it after it is produced. 

This is the solution to a resumption of busi- 
ness. It will open our mills, start our looms and 
bring prosperity and happiness to this the greatest 
country on God’s great earth—Scope, 


| What’s Doing in Photography | 


Oliver Wilkins has opened a new studio in 
Brazil, Ind. Mr. Wilkins conducted the Elite 
Studio for many years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Hansen, of Seymour, Wis., 
have bought the Zierer Studio, New London, 
Wis., and will take possession the latter part of 
this month. Mr. and Mrs. Zierer will go to Sha- 
wano where they will continue in the photo- 
graphic work. 


Messrs. Jett and Adams, Burlington, Iowa, have 
dissolved partnersip. Mr. Jett has purchased the 
interest of his partner, Roy Adams, who has 
pa vied a position with a Davenport Studio. 

Jett will continue under the name of the 
ie Studio. 


Red Lamps and Rapid Plates 


Now that plates with speed numbers of 400 and 
500 H, and D. are in common use, it is neces- 
sary to exercise great care in the illumination 
of the dark-room. We recently encountered a 
case where an operator who, during the summer, 
had been using a plate marked 200 H. and D.), 
took up another grade marked 400, with the re- 
sult that the latter gave very foggy results. As 
he had not encountered this with the slower plate, 
he blamed the emulsion and not his red lamp. 
It was easy to convince him of his error by 
filling in and developing in absolute darkness. 
Much of the red glass now in use is by no means 
safe for an ultra-rapid plate, and a fabric which 
has become faded is even worse. A _ properly 
made and tested “safe-light” is not an expensive 
item, and it is well worth its cost, as it gives 
the maximum amount of light compatible with 
safety. When using a doubtful lamp it is a 
good plan to fix a screen to intercept direct light 
from the plate during the early stages of de- 
velopment. When the image is well out there is 
less danger of fogging by inspection by the full 
light—British Journal of Photography. 
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The Factor Success 


It may be all right as a piece of idealism 
to acclaim the immortal dictum of the Dec- 
laration of Independence that “All men are 
born equal,’ but, in our candid judgment, 
we are not prepared to admit the logic of 
the pronouncement, for we must confess 
that in all lines of honest industry and in- 
telligent progress there is evidence of great 
difference in men.  __ 

If this congenital endowment of equality 
be a tact, how, then, is it that not a few of 
us have fallen so from grace? 

“Tf Fortune make a fair creature, may 
she not by Fortune fall in the firer” 

Circumstances, education, advantages, op- 
portunities may fairly thrust themselves to 
equip and qualify some, while others are 
not so adventitiously favored for the battle 
of life. 

It is not, however, our purpose to attempt 
the solution of the problem of inequality, 
but to accept the categorical imperative of 
luck or fortune, and confine investigation 
to the problem, touching the behaviour of 
men possessed of equal ability and environed 
by the same conditions, where the opportu- 
nity of success is identical. 

What have we presented to our considera- 
tion? 


We note that despite the assumption of 
equality in germ and in environment, the 
evolution is along varied lines, resulting in 
a marked difference of the ultimate species. 

The. divergence seems to be due to the 
want of potential energy to appropriate for 
growth the elements of the surroundings, 
which would imply that failure to advance 
under favorable conditions is due to want 
of inherent mental endowment. 

The actual organ for effective perform- 
ance may be in condition to accomplish the 
ultimate purpose as much in the beginning 
in the one case as in the other, but the mo- 
tive force may be in one or the other in 
abeyance. 

It is then the mechanical ‘problem of 
inertia. 

Two men of equal chances, socially equal, 
let us say, and of initial equality of ability, 
start out to learn a trade or follow some 
profession. What, after a time, do we find 
the results to be? 

One has become a trusted and_ skilled 
operator, the other either a mere plodder 
on life’s weary way, or a degenerate from 
the standard. 

What: is the general verdict as to the 
cause of the diversity of results? 
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We are told that the man who is willing 
to sacrifice the natural desire for ease and 
comfort and settle down to earnest labor 
has the necessary motive force. He is a 
thinker who projects his brain into his 
hands. The complacent, easy-going com- 
panion may have equal physical grey mat- 
ter, but we all know that, unless cultivated, 
the garden of the fairest mind soon runs to 
noxious brambles and dense growth of un- 
derbrush, whereas the less fertile soil, if 
carefully watered, well weeded, hedged and 
trimmed, will bloom forth with flowers and 
fruit on ripesexperience. 

If the photographer looks at his occupa- 
tion as a mere mechanical means of getting 
a living, he eventually becomes identified 
with it as a part of the machinery, instead 
of the motive force, directing its successful 
issue. 

If we in the business remain satisfied that 
our work is up to the general average, good 
enough for the price we can get for it, we 
are the slave of our occupation, not the 
master. 

Such failures in the profession are con- 
stantly advertising the sale of the studio in 
the belief that the lack of success is due 
to misapplication of their talent to the par- 
ticular occupation, and, that to be just to 
their mental qualification, they ought to en- 
gage in some higher profession. They are 
fortunate if they discover in time that the 
fault is “‘ not in the stars, but in themselves, 
that they are underlings.” They want en- 
ergy to compel the material to do their 
bidding to healthful growth and ultimate 
success. 

* 


Avoirdupois vs. Apothecaries 


Possibly you have never had occasion to have 
chemicals weighed out by the druggist, and pos- 
sibly you have. Sometimes a formula calls for a 
chemical the photographer does not happen to have 
and he sends to the druggist. 

And possibly he has several chemicals that make 
up his formula weighed on the druggist’s scales. 
He knows those scales are accurate, and so they 
are, but he has not remembered that his formula 
is based on avoirdupois weight, while the druggist 
uses apothecaries weight. 
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You may think that such examples are rather 
unusual, and possibly they are, but we have also 


heard of cases where the photographer was actu- 


ally using apothecaries weights and thought all 
the time that he was using avoirdupois. 

Photographic formule are based on avoirdupois 
weights and photographic chemicals are sold by 
avoirdupois weights, and if a formula is made up 
by apothecaries weight it does make a big differ- 
ence. 

In the two systems of weights the grain is the 
same, but the number of grains in the ounce is 
different. The apothecaries ounce contains 480 
grains, while the avoirdupois ounce contains 437% 
grains. So, if your formula calls for one ounce 
and you weigh your chemicals by apothecaries 
weight, your ounce will contain 42% grains too 
much. 

The pound avoirdupois, on the other hand, con- 
tains 1240 grains more than the apothecaries 
pound, because the latter contains but 12 ounces, 
while the former contains 16 ounces. 

You can readily see that this would make a 
ereat difference in a nicely balanced formula. 

If you have a lot of old weights and don’t 
know what they are, have them tested or buy a 
new pair of scales that you know are equipped 
with carefully tested avoirdupois weights. 

Remember that all formule recommended by 
American manufacturers are based on avoirdupois 
weights, the table for which is given below. And 
all chemicals for photographic use should be care- 
fully weighed to produce the chemical combina- 
tions in proper balance, as intended by the manu- 
facturers. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHTS 


Pound Ounces Drams Grains 
1-=—- 16 = 246 2330 
1 = 6 = 3475 

lies 27.34 


subject of formule 
of chemicals is not 


And while we are on the 
a word as to the combining 
amiss. 

Unless otherwise specified, chemicals that go 
into a developer or other solution should always 
be dissolved in the order in which they are given 
in the formula. 

The water may be given last, in which case the 
formula is usually written: 

“Water to make 64 ounces.” 
But in such a case it is understood that the chemi- 
cals are added one at a time to a convenient 
volume of water, each chemical being thoroughly 
dissolved before the next is added. And finally 
the volume of the solution is brought up to the full 
amount. 

If chemicals are not compounded in the order 
given, the proper combinations are not formed, 
precipitation often occurs and the solution does 
not function as was intended. 

Use care in weighing chemicals, be sure your 
weights are avoirdupois weights and mix your 
chemicals in the order in which they are given.— 
Photo Digest. | 
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Fallacies, Inconsistencies and Plain “Bull” 


FELIX RAYMER 


Yep, here | am again after something like 
eight years’ silence. Don’t just exactly 
know why I have been so quiet for so long 
a time, unless it may be that I am a married 
man and sometimes that plays a very im- 
portant part in a fellow’s life. But when I 
received a letter from our handsome editor 
asking me if I would not stage a ‘“‘come 
back,” and send him something in the way 
of an article, and he further added that 
“every once in a while he heard from some- 
one who loves me,” it caused my heart to 
miss a beat, and I[ resolved to surprise him 
(for I know he did not expect. me to really 
take him at his word), and send him some- 
thing along the lines indicated in the head- 
imeeapove, And right here, first of all, [ 
want to say that I think the last part of the 
editor’s letter was just “plain bull.” 

When one looks back over about thirty- 
eight years’ experience in a single profession 
he realizes that there have been many 
changes, and, on the other hand, if this pro- 
fession happens to be photography, as it is 
in my case, he realizes that there have been 
darn few changes in some respects. So far 
as the actual product of a studio is con- 
cerned, one would be very foolish to claim 
that there has not been a vast improvement. 
But as far as the fallacies, inconsistencies 
and plain bull are concerned, I must confess 
that I see but blame little improvement. As 
most of my readers will know, for about 
eighteen or twenty years I was connected 
with a college of photography, during which 
time I did but very little actual practical 
work of a studio nature. Prior to that time 
I had been everything, from an errand boy 
around a studio to a boss. But after having 
served for so long a time in school work I 
was somewhat doubtful as to whether I 
could take my place again in the ranks of 
photographers right off the bat. But I find 
that there is but very little difference in be- 
ing a boss nowadays from what there was 
thirty years ago. True, we may be more 


systematic and businesslike in our conduct 
of a studio, but we had systematic men in 
those days, and while we had slipshod men, 
too, at that time, we still have them with us. 
Yes, the business is on a better standing 
somewhat in the community, but too often it 
is the case that we are following in the foot- 
steps of a gone generation. 

lor example, even as late as the present 
day it seems that many of the boys seem to 
think that they must live a life of apology 
in the presence of their trade. We are too 
often fearful that we will lose a customer, 
if we stand right up on our hind legs and 
assert ourselves. We are constantly saying 
that the customer is always right. I don’t 
believe any such tommyrot. We know that 
nine times out of ten the customer is always 
wrong. Then why should we agree to 
dance to his or her music? Be honest with 
yourself and with your customer and speak 
your little piece just as you feel it. That is 
business and blame good business if you are 
honest in it. We all know that we are deal- 
ing with the very worst side of human 
nature, for we are dealing with the vanity 


‘of each and every customer that comes in 


the house. If. we do not make a picture that 
is better looking than the customer, she or 
he (yes, ten thousand times yes, men are as 
bad as women) will want another sitting. 
(And right here I am going to promise the 
readers of this magazine an article on the 
“resitting’”’ problem some time in the future, 
and it’s DIFFERENT; too.) I do not be- 
lieve in allowing a customer to play tag with 
me, It is my business, and I expect every- 
one to treat it as a business matter when he 
or she comes into my place for a sitting. 
If I incur expense, they must pay it and 
I am going to see to it that they do. If the 
photographer takes himself and his business 
seriously he will impress his trade with the 
same feeling. If he is dignified and attends 
to his business in a businesslike manner, and 
commands the respect of his trade he will 
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receive it. If he agrees to every little foible 
of his trade, and shoulders all the incon- 
venience and expense of a lot of experi- 
mental sittings and then allows his customer 
to dictate terms he is going to lack the 
respect of his trade. 

One of the inconsistencies of the present 
day, is the tendency of many to invest a lot 
of money in fine studios and expect that 
one thing to make them millionaires. A few 
years ago we called it a gallery; now it isa 
studio, and I must confess that I like that 
better. But with the change of name came 
the desire to really have a studio, and many, 
to my way of thinking, have overshot the 
mark and tied up too much money. I have 
in mind two of my friends who have opened 
each a studio representing an investment of 
forty thousand dollars (hells, bells! if I had 
that much money I wouldn’t give it for every 
studio in America) and I have visited the 
places and they are immense, fine, exquisite, 
rambunctious, BUT, now get this: Get it, I 
tell you, be sure you G/T IT. They are do- 
ing exactly the same grade of work that they 
were doing before they spent so much money 
on their nice, pretty studios. In other 
words, their studios are far superior to the 
product that comes from them. They em- 
ploy the same help, the same ideas, and 
practically get the same prices for their 
pictures, but the grade of work is the same 
as that turned out of the old studio. Would 
it not be more consistent to make the work 
better so as to keep pace with the fine studio? 
Personally I have changed my ideas about 
the big studios. (Oh, this is not sour 
grapes, for I have one of the largest south 
of the Ohio River), but I believe the time 
will come when we will economize space, 
work, strength, walking, and furnishings, 
by having our studios more condensed. My 
observation in the past eight years is that we 
have two classes of studios, with a middle 
class uniting the two. First, we have the 
ultra-art studio where nothing but something 
that actually smells of art is ever allowed to 
pass out the door. Then we have the studio- 
mill, where we grind out pictures by the 
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wholesale. I like that sort, and that is what 
I have. Not so high up in ART, but a little 
longer on the green stuff that buys auto- 
mobiles. But above all, no matter what sort 
of a place one is conducting, he should give 
the very best work that is in him. My idea 
is to keep my work just a little bit ahead of 
my studio, just a little better. As my work 
improves, then let the studio step up a bit. 
But for the love of Mike,. don’t let our 
customers come into a palace and depart 
disappointed in the work coming from that 
palace. 

A few years ago the magazines were full 
of praise for this or that operator, showing 
the work coming from him, giving him big 
“write-ups,” boosting him, and _ praising 
everything he did. The operator was all of 
it. He did the work of the entire studio, 
none other had any right to even claim to 
work there. Then all at once things 
changed. Some chap riz up and said, “the 
receptionist” is the whole cheese. She is 
the one that brings in the money or she is 
the most important personage in the studio. 
Neither presumption is correct. Both have 
their places, and both are important. But 
much is claimed for and by the receptionist 
that is foolish as well as inconsistent. Just 
a short time ago I had occasion to witness 
an order being taken by a receptionist. The 
sitter was a man of considerable reputation, 
and well known all over the State. So the 
operator had made several negatives of him. 
When he first came in for his sitting he had 
placed an order for twenty dollars. When 
he came to see his proofs, I happened to be 
present and watched with no little interest 
the system of the receptionist. He placed 
the proofs in front of his customer, and 
stood silently waiting. At last the gentle- 
man handed the receptionist one of them 
and said, “finish me twelve of this,” then 
handed him another and said, “finish me six 
ofthis.” Then another and said,)"Simem 
this also.” And another and said, “three of 
this,” and so on. The receptionist had not 
said a word. After the customer left, the 
receptionist went to the boss and said with 
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a full chest, and large head, “I talked Mr. B 
up to forty dollars on his order,’ and the 
darn poor fish of a boss fell for it and ina 
short time was telling me what a business 
man he had for a receptionist. Now, say, 
Rube, just listen to your Uncle Si for a 
minute. I don’t care a whoop how good a 
receptionist you have, he or she is not worth 
a tinker’s cuss, if you haven’t a good 
operator, a good retoucher, a good printer 
and good finishers. Get that, and let it 
simmer. I believe in giving the receptionist 
all that is coming to him or her, but remem- 
ber, good work is the best clerk you can 
have. A good receptionist cannot sell poor 
work every day in the week for very long, 
BUT YEA, Bo, a poor receptionist can sell 
good work every day in the week, forever 
and ever, amen. So be consistent. If you 
have a humdinger of a studio, have hum- 
dingers for workmen, and do humdinger 
work, and get humdinger prices. Selah! 

It seems that most operators think that 
just so that they shoot up a lot of plates they 
have done their duty. I believe in using lots 
of plates—if one knows what he is using 
them for. If he does not, he is just plain 
foolish. In conversation with one of our 
well-known photographers a short time ago, 
he told me he had made 83 negatives of one 
lady customer a few days ago. I asked him 
if she paid him to make them. He said well 
he would get a good order out of her. I 
asked him if he knew what he was making 
when he made each and every one of them. 
He said well, no, but he wanted to make sure 
that he would have enough to select a set of 
proofs to show her. Just plain Bull. Ifa 
fellow exposes a plate and does not know 
what he did it for or what he was going to 
get when he did it, he is not honest with 
himself nor his customer either, for he is 
leading that customer to believe that there is 
something unusual about her and she expects 
to see every proof, and if he fails to show 
every proof, that customer is certain to be 
disappointed. Mr. Operator know thyself, 


and also know thy work so that you have a 
confidence in doing things, and then don’t do 
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anything without a reason. Don’t waste 
material, for it doesn’t pay. The little leaks 
in the expenses are the same today that they 
were thirty years ago, in most of the 
studios, 

I notice that we still fly off after every 
little fad or novelty and so on as we did many 
years ago. Every once in a while some 
ambitious chap pops up with a novelty in 
lighting and expects to revolutionize the 
world and send his name down to fame as 
the inventor of “some” lighting. The rage 
now is the “spot” light (Yep, I have one; 
know how to use it, too) and some of the 
effusions made with it would give a fellow 
the “willies’” even if the country is dry. I 
see many of them, and feel like taking a nice 
clean handkerchief, and wrapping one corner 
of it around a finger and sticking that finger 
in my mouth and wetting it, and then trying 
to wipe the spot off the lady’s face. Now, 
don’t misunderstand me. I think the spot 
light is a fine NOVELTY. But there is not 
a blame grain of art to it nor anything made 
with it. It’s just what it’s called—a spot 
light. But for certain subjects, some ex- 
quisite pictures can be made. But the 
operator must use judgment in his selection 
of a subject to use it on. Just as he must 
use judgment in making any sort of a light- 
ing of every subject. But to go into that 
will take another article, and I may try to 
take it up later. I believe in taking up any 
novelty that will induce the dear public to 
get reckless and spend some money. But 
remember, that a novelty to be used suc- 
cessfully requires a knowledge of the prin- 
ciple; in this case the lighting. If one does 
not understand the rules of light and shade, 
he will not be a success as a spot lighter. We 
may jump off after all these little fads, but 
when it comes to the real meat and bread in 
picture taking we have to come back to the 
old time principles of light and shade after 
all, 

Well, there are other things that I would 
like to take up, that are inconsistent and a 
few fallacies and some bull, but I suppose it 
will be better to let them pass for a time. 
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selieve me it’s an interesting game studying 

the situation after having been out of it for 
a matter of twenty years. Yes, there are 
some new things, but they will have to be 
dealt with in another article, too. But I am 
back in again, and tickled to death at being 
in. Never expect to quit the game again. 


| Our Legal Department | 


Dear Mr. Buckley.—I have just had 
brought to my notice a matter on which I 
wish your advice. It is the matter of copy- 
righting a photograph of a prominent man 
whom I once had a chance to photograph. 
He gave me his consent to sell the pictures 
whenever and wherever anyone wished to 
buy them, and, as | thought that I was going 
to be able to sell them, I sent two in for 
copyright and then wrote across the face of 
one that I sold, “copyrighted by myself” and 
[ just received a letter from him saying that 
I had violated the laws of the land by writ- 
ing the words on his picture for there can be 
no copy of his photograph lying in the 
Government office at Washington bearing 
the copyright official seal without his 
authority, and that he never gave nor was 
asked for such permission. Now, I asked 
for his permission to sell and he gave it, but 
I did not ask him for permission to copy- 
right same, did not think that it was neces- 
sary. He is in British uniform and we will 
call him Rev. John Smith, Church Missioner 
Presbytery. 

If I have committed any violation by so 
doing, I did it unconsciously, and wish your 
advice in this matter. 


i Tea Le: 


Dear Sir—Yours of the 2d is received 
and carefully considered. You have a right 
to copyright any photograph which you 
personally make, with or without the per- 
mission of the subject. You are merely 
copyrighting your own work, which, of 
course, is your own affair and a matter in 
which no one else can interfere. 

The above is the law in cases such as I 
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understand yours to be, where the subject 
of the photograph did not employ you in 
the regular way to make the pictures. In 
that case the right of copyright would be in 
him. In cases where a photographer asks 
permission of the subject to photograph and 
does photograph him, without consideration, 
the right of copyright is in the photographer, 
Yours very truly, Bie 


Dear Mr. Buckley.—Your kind letter of 
March 4th just received regarding the 
article which I wrote you through the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, and thought 
possibly I had not made it altogether clear. 

The before mentioned Dr. Smith was in 
this town, and [ invited him, through our 
local minister, to come in and let me take his 
picture, which he did. I made several nega- 
tives of him and made him a present of one 
of each of the best ones, and never received 
a cent for my work, and later I wrote and 
asked his permission to sell his picture, 
which he readily gave me. I, knowing that 
he is a great man, decided that there would 
be some demand for his pictures, and de- 
cided to have same copyrighted, and sent 
two of the best ones in for copyright. Be- 
fore I got returns, I received a letter from 
a man in Indiana for the purchase of one of 
Dr. Smith’s photographs. I wrote and told 
him my prices and got an order for one and 
I wrote across the face at one corner, “‘copy- 
righted by myself” and sent it after I got 
returns from Washington. In a few days © 
I received a letter saying that I had no right 
without Dr. Smith’s permission, hence the 
reason that I wrote you. 

Now, what I wish to know at this time is, 
after he has given his consent to me selling 
them to whoever want them, and I have the 
copyright, can he prevent me from selling 
them as I choose, as long as I am decent 


about it; that is, I had hoped to sell them to 


churches where he has preached, and to 
people religiously inclined, who know him 
and want his picture? | 

Dr. Smith wrote me that he had instructed 
a newspaper to have a block made from the 
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picture which I sent this man and to run 
same in their paper. Now, could I get 
damages from this newspaper company, 
after he, Dr. Smith, had instructed them to 
copy my copyrighted picture, which I had 
sold to this other man whom Dr. Smith had 
instructed to order from me? 

I thank you, indeed, for your kind infor- 
mation. 

Yours very respectfully, 
dees IB) 


Developing Bromide 


“What is the best developer for bromide 
and gaslight prints?’ There is no doubt 
that it is the one recommended by the 
makers of the particular paper used, as they, 
knowing the exact nature of the emulsion, 
are able by careful experiments to arrive at 
a developing formula that will bring out the 
best qualities of the paper. 

Either M. Q. or amidol may be used with 
equal success, and we append our own 
formula with instructions for mixing. The 
only alterations that should ever be made 
are, when necessary, to dilute the developer, 
and to increase the proportion of potassium 
bromide. A well-restrained dilute developer 
gives fine warm-black colors on the soft 
grade gaslight, and a well-restrained normal 
strength developer is the one most suitable 
for developing bromide prints to that 
greenish color which gives such nice sepias 
in the hypo-alum toning bath. In both these 
cases the exposure must be on the full side, 
but printers should bear in mind that (ex- 
cepting in special cases) correct exposure 
followed by full development (7.e., develop- 
ment carried on until the image ceases to 
gain in depth) produces pure black images 
of fine quality especially suitable for sul- 
phide toning. No useful purpose can be 
served by unduly prolonging development, 
indeed, it may introduce fog, but the 
practised printer will know by experience 
when to stop development. Generally speak- 
ing, a bromide print should be fully de- 
veloped in two minutes, and a gaslight print 
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Dear Sir.—Replying to yours of the 5th 
inst., your right to have the picture copy- 
righted under the additional facts which you 
now submit, is clear. Dr. Smith not only 
cannot prevent you from copyrighting his 
photograph and selling it under copyright, 
but he has no more right to sell it himself 
or to make any use of it without your per- 
mission, than a stranger. 

Yours very truly, 


Ee PER: 


and Gaslight Prints 


(excepting the soft grade) in one minute. 
The time of appearance of the image is not a 
reliable guide, as it varies so much accord- 
ing to the quality of the negative used, and 
the temperature of the developer. 

There is one chemical in the developers 
that calls for special mention, and that is 
sodium sulphite. It is not a good plan to 
make up a stock-solution of this in bulk (as 
many amidol users do) and keep it any 
length of time as it deteriorates in solution. 
We, therefore, advise freshly-made sulphite 
solution for all developers. In order to ob- 
tain blue-black images on gaslight paper 
some workers reduce the proportion of 
potassium bromide, but we do not recom- 
mend that less than 10 grains be used in 20 
ounces of developer. 

METOL-HYDROQUINONE DEVELOPER 
(DOUBLE STRENGTH) 


IME Gt Ol See een ae 16 grains or 2 grammes 
Hydroquinone ...60 grains or 7 grammes 
Sodium — sulphite 

Cryst: peeere 1 ounce or 55 grammes 
Sodium carbonate 

CryStaia ae ee 1 ounce or 55 grammes 
Potassium — bro- 

mide @ee20-erains 70m e4.erammes 


Water to make ».20 ounces’ ‘or ‘1 litre 

In about 15 ounces of warm water dis- 
solve the metol, then add the hydroquinone 
and sulphite, and when dissolved add the 
carbonate and bromide. Make up to 20 
ounces with cold water and bottle off in full 
well-corked bottles. 
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For bromides add equal volume of water 
—for gaslight prints use full strength for 
the vigorous and normal grades, but diluted 
for the soft grade. 


AMIDOL DEVELOPER 
SOL 1 Thin setll= 


phite 1% ounces or 60 grammes 
Amidol ......50 grains or 5 grammes 
Potassium bro- 

mide . 573/210, “prains or Seieoranae 


Water to make 20 ounces or 1 litre 

In about 18 ounces of tepid water dis- 
solve the sulphite, then add the amidol and 
bromide, make up to 20 ounces and use 
within three days. Dilute only when de- 
veloping prints on the soft grade gaslight 
paper.—Rajar, Limited. 


Am I a Success? 
C. H. CLAUDY 

Every man some time asks himself this. 
Some men ask the question many times. 
And, of course, the answer, be the question 
asked once in a lifetime or daily, depends 
wholly upon what the definition of success 
may be. 

If I ask myself, ‘am I a success,” and my 
definition of “‘success’’ is either the making 
or the prospect of making a fortune in ex- 
cess of Rockefeller’s, then I must annswer 

no.” Most of us must answer in the nega- 
tive to such a question with such a definition 
asa premise. But one can easily fancy some 
wealthy man who has more money than he 
knows how to spend, asking himself if he 1s 
a success and answering in the negative, 
because his definition of success reads, “‘one 
who has made himself as famous as Roose- 
olka 

Of course “success,” as a generality, has 
no hard and fast definition. Our definition 
may be totally different from Jim Smith’s, 
and Jim’s differs from Tom Brown’s. And 
if Jim and Tom, and all our friends, have 
one definition and we another, and we don’t 
measure up to their definition, then we are 
not a success in their eyes even if we are in 
our own eyes. I know a minister, poor as 
Job’s turkey, wealthy beyond the dreams of 
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avarice in friends and in gratitude extended 
to him for good works, who calls himself a 
failure because he hasn’t been able to do 
more than he has. No one else calls him a 
failure. I know a man who has so many 
oodles of money (an oodle is more’n a 
million) that he can’t count it, who calls 
himself a success, because he can buy and 
sell most men, whom his friends call a 
failure because he himself has never done 
anything, never produced anything, never 
obtained anything, except money and what 
it buys. 

A photographer can have more than one 
definition of success. F’rinstance, I know 
one who is a huge success, measured by the 
dollars and cents standard. Makes a lot of 
money, has a lot of customers, employs a 
lot of people. But if you measure his suc- 
cess by his ability to make pictures, by his 
ability to make friends, by his ability to 
make himself a factor in the community, 
he’s a poor failure. No one likes him, his 
labor turnover is large, and his pictures, 
measured by either real photographic or real 
art standards, are punk-to-rotten. 

Per contra, I know a photographer who 
runs a modest one-man business. He makes 
four or five sittings a day. Every one is 
carefully, even lovingly, made, just the very 
best way he can, and his very best is the 
product of much study, thought and effort. 
It is his boast that once he has a customer in 
his studio, the customer never goes anywhere 
else. He doesn’t charge as much as he 
might, he never tried to commercialize his 
artistic ability by starting a chain of studios 
and hiring a lot of operators, and, financi- 
ally, he isn’t a success at all. He makes a 
comfortable living, has a flivver and belongs 
to a golf club, but one suspects him of hay- 
ing his shoes half-soled. But any sane 
definition of success must include him, it 
seems to me, because he is doing the job 
which is his lot in life, to his own satisfac- 
tion and the satisfaction and happiness of 
those for whom he works. } 

There is much, too much, dependence 
placed on mere money in this world. We 
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are all touched with the gold sign. Deny 
it though we may, we do more or less wor- 
ship cash, and are all too prone to measure 
a man’s accomplishments by what they can 
be translated into in green-backs or a bank 
account. And this, curiously enough, in 
spite of the fact that the man we applaud 
the most and venerate to the greatest extent, 
are not men who make money. Neither 
Midas nor Crcesus are known to as many as 
are Lincoln or Shakespeare. The man who 
invents the process by which you read these 
words was poor, and the scientist to whom 
we owe the half-tone screen and the color 
process of modern printing never made 
enough to buy himself financial independ- 
ence. Do you, does anyone, know or care 
whether Daguerre was wealthy or poor? 
His success was in what he gave to the 
world, not in what the world gave to him. 

I asked an old, old man who had 
weathered all kinds of storms in life, what 
he called success. His answer was that of 
a sage and a philosopher, and it fits a photog- 
rapher as a glove fits a hand. 

“Success,” he answered, “can only be 
measured in terms of the work one does. If 
the work is well done, the man 1s a success. 
If the work is ill done, he is not.” 

Is my work well done? Could I do it 
better? Am I giving value to my customers 
regardless of whether it be value for value 
received? When a woman brings a child to 
me to picture, do J make such a picture of 
that child as I would be willing to take be- 
fore a jury of my peers in photography and 
say, “this is the best which I can do?”?” When 
a woman comes to me to be pictured, do I 
picture her as she is, may be, should be, or 
just her gown? Do I picture a man to 
please his pocket-book or as his friends will 
like to see him? Am I honest in my work 
—not only in using good materials and 
proper workmanship—but honest with life 
and art and reality? 

The answer to these questions is the 
answer to the question which heads this 
story. In any scale of values other than 
monetary, success must be measured by 
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ability to do, not to acquire; ability to pro- 
duce, not to amass; ability to create, not to 
collect ; ability to give, not to receive. 

No man learns to do, produce, create, 
give, in any line of endeavor, without work. 
No man learns to be a really successful 
photographer by studying only the business 
end of his profession. 

The man whose only interest in his game 
is the collection of money for what he does, 
can never be anything but a financial suc- 
cess, And, while agreeing whole-heartedly, 
that money is a mighty fine thing to have, 
and that its getting is not always easy, it is, 
after all, about the commonest example of 
success there, is. There are more people 
who are successful in getting money than 
are successful in any other line. For every 
inventor who gives the world a printing 
press or a flying machine, there are thousands 
of wealthy men. For every writer who 
produces a Hamlet or a Faust, there are 
regiments of plutocrats. For every Wagner, 
Beethoven, McDowell, there are myriads of 
possessors of money. For every Rembrandt, 
Whistler, Sargeant, there are any quantity 
of payers of large income taxes, 

Maybe because making a lot of money is 
the easiest way to be what part of the world 
calls a success, 1s why that part does call 
that process successful. 

But by real, not artificial standards, what 
is your answer to the question? 

# 
It is unwise to judge of anything by investiga- 


tion of its defects. The first effort should be to 
discover its excellencies. 


F you have any new photographic 

ideas or methods that you believe 
would interest readers of the Bulletin 
of Photography, send them in. 


Ideas and contributions will be 
paid for. 


BULLETIN = OF] 
PHOTOGRAPHY| 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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About Posing 


A good deal is written about posing the 
figure, but a good deal of the suggestion and 
admonition vouchsafed tends to perplex 
more than to help towards getting a natural 
unconstrained presentation of the model. 

One great consideration is overlooked 
when instruction is given for the proper 
pose, and that is the necessity of getting 
what may be called natural balance, or, 
better, the “resolution of movement.” 

You know, how even in the work of our 
best portraitists, we frequently escesga 
tendency to rigidity in the repose, as if the 
model at the last moment had been requested 
to brace up, to look animated. Now, 
“natural balance” exhibits none of this. It 
is rather a presentation of muscular repose. 

Whatever passion or emotion may be con- 
veyed by facial expression, unless it be 
accompanied with consistent equipoise of the 
figure, there is registered a palpable contra- 
diction. The face says one thing, the body 
expresses another—and the intention of the 
artist 1s necessarily misconstrued. 

Hence, to represent with truth the relative 
degree of muscular activity, the pose of the 
body must be in conformity with the pose 
of the head, and interpretative of the 
expression, 

Look at a picture of some of the great 
painters, Raphael and Titian, for instance, 
and you note this inevitable unity of purpose, 
how all the parts of the body, even the 
hands and feet, are in perfect accord with 
the head and facial expression. So do the 
great sculptors. Look how they show 
diversity of action with energy of feeling, 
Rubens delights and astonishes by his simu- 
lation of movement, but when we look at the 
faces we are disappointed by the want of 
accordance. How careful were the Greeks 
to avoid the tendency to the dramatic. 
Their art was the ordered evolution of the 
natural faculties under the strict control of 
a well balanced mind. “Nothing too much 
—.” Their statues of the gods were the 
concrete reproduction in form, feature, ex- 


pression, drapery and pose of their concep- 
tion of the ethical and intellectual qualities 
of which they were symbolic. | 

To appreciate this natural accordance of 
parts to unity of expression presupposes 
considerable ability on the part of the artist 
—that is, the painter, because he must have 
the skill to manually reproduce, but with the 
photographer the ability to recognize the 
accordance is all that is necessary, and this 
is the reason why we see, at the present time, 
so much better portraiture by photography 
than by painting. The camera lends its un- 
erring skill to the photographer. 

Natural pose or grace of figure may be 
seen in the delicate flexions of the head upon 
the neck, and yet how often does the photog- 
rapher destroy nature’s pose by his conven- 
tional turn he gives the head to conform to 
some set instruction. Again, this natural 
balance is seen, also, in the flowing lines of 
the arms, the rising or falling, advancing 
and retiring of the shoulders, in the facility 
with which the body turns on hip axis and, 
besides, in those gradual changes which take 
place all over the body to preserve its 
equilibrium. But instead of noticing all this 
and advantage of what nature 
furnishes, the photographer will enquire for 
the best book on posing the figure. He 
wants a cut and dried method and feels that 
his patron tells him the pose looks con- 
strained. 

If the photographer wants instruction in 
posing we would refer him to the distin- 
guished painters of portraits. 

They have left us most valuable examples 
of every kind of draped figure, but even with 
these before him, he must not servilely copy, 
but intelligently study to get at the funda- 
mental principles on which the great painters 
work, and by constant reference to nature 
and due consideration of the demands of 
his own art, get at their import and never 
try to force the figure to conformance to 
some particular example which he thinks 
most worthy of imitation, 


taking 
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THE “BABY NATIONAL” CONVENTION 


BALTIMORE, APRIL 18th 


ONLY EIGHTEEN MORE DAYS 


The value and significance of conventions 
goes without saying, but this much may be 
vouchsafed, at any rate: The value is de- 
pendent upon those who project them, and 
those who propose to take advantage of 
what is contemplated want to be assured 
that they will be compensated for the trou- 
ble and expense incidental upon attendance, 
and the assurance of this is estimated by 
the ability of those who inaugurate the 
scheme. The reputation of the Photogra- 
phers’ Association of the Middle Atlantic 
States is warranty sufficient that the issue 
will be eminently successful. 

It inspires confidence that the return for 
the expenditure will be ten, twenty or thirty- 
fold in profit. 

We have received from the President, 
J. W. Scott, an interesting letter of the per- 
formance, from which one feels assured 
that it would be simply a piece of folly to 
stay away—a bad business move—a false 
economy. 

The program has been completed and will 
be devoutedly carried out. The manufac- 
tures’ exhibit will be a revelation, something 
never before attempted at any previous con- 


vention, the Milwaukee Convention 
excCenrcce 

The opening demonstration will be “Home 
Portraiture,’ with a moving picture outfit 
filming the method of making the demon- 
stration, and the results shown directly on 
the screen before the oh Sale 
convention. 

This is the first time anything of the kind 
has been attempted at a convention and cer- 
tainly will prove a drawing attraction. 

Every phase of the use of electric light 
will be practically exploited: open arc, 
Mazda, spotlight, flashlight. This is an edu- 
cational asset alone. An expert from the 
National Electric Light Co. will be in 
charge, who will give direct information and 
advice in regard to installing and operation 
of the electric light. 

The drapery demonstration, by L. J. 
Buckley, promises to go beyond all former 
demonstrations of the kind. 

Don’t forget Jack Garo. 1s going to be one 
of the judges, associated with Howard D. 
Beach. | 

Pirie MacDonald will give us one of his 
stirring and eloquent talks on “Work and 


not 


close 


1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Place 
Middle Atlantic States Baltimore, Md. 
South-Eastern Atlanta, Ga. 


P. A. of A.(International) Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ohio-Mich.-Ind. Winona Lake, Ind. 


New England Dates not yet settled. 


North-Central Minneapolis, Minn, 


Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


New York State Postponed until 1922 


Date 
April 18-21 L. L. Higgason, Asheville, N. C. 
May 16-19 J. GC. .Deane, Rome, Ga; 
July 18-23 J. C. Abel, 421 Caxton Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fred. Bill, 746 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Hartford, Conn. 


August 15-19 


October 3-6 JR ono aE. ces, 
Mankato, Minn. 
August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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man 
» From Six Hoursto % 
» Thirty Manutes Di 


The vapor of mercury escaping from an open flask was responsible 
5 for the discovery, by Louis J. M. Daguerre, of the process of development. eS 


But it was J. N. Niepce, another Frenchman, who gave most to the 
art of photography, including itsname. In 1818 he produced a negative 
image on transparent paper by a six-hour exposure and then printed the 
positive on silvered copper plates. Later he originated the present process 
of copper-plate engraving. In December 1829, Daguerre entered into 
partnership with Niepce and in 1835 discovered that iodine fumes exposed 
to his silver plates reduced the time of exposure to thirty minutes. The 
open flask of mercury supplied the means of development. This was the 
Daguerrotype process which made his name immortal. 


In the photography of today, HALoiD Photographic Papers stand for all 
that simplicity, uniformity and dependability can mean to the users of 
photographic papers. They are made under ideal conditons, by men 
and women who know the exacting requirements of discriminating 


photographers. 


Let us send descriptive booklet 


New York Office : | 5 H. AL OTD ( Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. G OF 68 W. Washington St. 


ROCHESTER *. NEW YORK 


HAH O 1 


Milestones in Progress of Photography—Series Three 
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Which Plate Should You Use? 


Photographers are exacting in their demands of plates. In order to produce 
the best work, they must have a plate especially designed to meet their 


individual needs. 


SPECIAL “XX” 
SPECIAL 


Your plate is listed below: 


_ An extra fast Portrait or speed plate. 
An all-around Studio plate. 


For Landscape and Copying. 
A fast plate for Postal work. 


COMMERCIAL 
COLORNON 


PAN ORTHO 


For Commercial photography. 
A Color plate rendering Orthochromatic values. 
CONTRAST LANTERN SLIDE. Producing brilliant Lantern Slides. 


A Tri-Color, or Pan Chromatic plate. 


For all Commercial Process work. 

An X-Ray plate of the highest radiographic quality. 
A Double Coated plate eliminating Halation. 

A perfect double coated Pan Ortho plate. 


Order from your dealer—today. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Smile.” This alone ought to take you if 
you are hesitating. 

A. H. Diehl will talk on “Limitations and 
Service.’ You should send all your em- 
ployees to hear him. It will pay! Diehl 
knows how to talk straight to the subject. 

George W. Harris, another good talker, 
will discuss “Business Success.” 

The talk on “Art” will be by Alon 
Bement, Director of Maryland Institute of 
Art and Design, an artist greatly interested 
in pictorial photography. 

Commercial photographers will have a 
chance to hear Howard Webster, of Chi- 
cago, on “Costs and Bad Practices.” 

Grant Leet, of Washington, will talk to 
the commercial men on the benefits of 
organization. 

Then there is the competition exhibit, 
which gives a grand opportunity for com- 
parison and self-analysis, and we anticipate 
here great opportunities. We have, of 
course, no definite means of saying any- 
thing till it is accomplished. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Pictures should be sent to Geo. J. Kos- 
suth, care of Hughes Co., 205 West 
Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md. Three pic- 
tures make an entry. There will be no 
ratings or prizes. 

The ten most meritorious pictures in por- 
traiture and the best five in commercial will 
be awarded Certificates of Merit. 

Our entertainments on April 18th, 8 P. u., 
Southern Hotel ballroom—reception, enter- 
tainment and dance. We expect most of 
this entertainment to be provided by 
members of the craft. 

Tuesday afternoon, an auto ride for the 
ladies through Druid Hill Park, Guilford 
and Roland Park sections, and then through 
the beautiful Green Spring Valley. This 


_ ride goes through one of the most beauti- 


ful sections of these United States, and at 
this time of year is alone worth making a 
trip to Baltimore. On Wednesday, we 
make an inspection trip of the harbor on 
one of our city ice boats. During this trip 
one of our fire boats will give us an exhibi- 
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“WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD” 


SAYS A PROMINENT 
PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE 


TOGRAP 


TRADE SIAR. 


SCREEN 


Does work, while you are looking on, that no expert negative retoucher can equal. 
8x10 inch $8.00. 


(pink) film that produces results. 5x7 inch $5.00. 


THE ARTOGRAPH SCREEN CoO. 


tion. We shall stop on the spot where 
Francis Scott Key wrote our national an- 
them, a place every American should visit 
at least once. We shall see the flag flying 
from the same spot as the one Key saw “By 
the Dawn’s Early Light.” Thursday night 
we wind up with a big cotillion at the South- 
ern Hotel—oceans of real fun. We'll for- 
get all about business on this occasion and 
just break loose. No soup clothes, abso- 
lutely informal. Incidentally, if any one is 
so unfortunate to come alone, we are going 
to have enough regular Baltimore girls on 
hand to go around. Nobody need be lone- 
some. Higgy has sent out our hotel 
list, and I advise everybody to make early 


reservation. J. W. Scorr 
President. 
*% 


Mrs. Odell to shopman—“If you will cut me a 
small sample of this I will find out from my 
dressmaker how many yards I need, and can send 
for the goods by post.” Little Johnnie—“Why, 
mamma, that’s just what you said in all the other 
shops !” 


HIGGINS’ 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


PATENTEv JUNE 15, 1920 


Sent complete with combination 
15c. in stamps for sample photo. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Pro and Con of Cancelling 
Orders 


My observation is that for the last two or 
three years there has been a perfect satur- 
nalia of order cancellation in all lines of 
business, During the first part of that time 
the demand for stuff greatly exceeded the 
supply, and the cancellation was mostly done 
by the seller, sometimes because he could sell 
his goods in a better market. For the last 
several months the buyer has been doing 
most of the cancelling, because the bottom 
has dropped out of the markets, and the 
buyer preferred to unload the burden on the 
seller. 

Undoubtedly it is convenient and eco- 
nomical for the party who benefits by it to 
cancel an order that has gone against him, 
but it certainly does not make for good busi- 
ness. It would, in my judgment, be a good 
thing in the long run for everybody if all 
order blanks bore the words, “Not subject 
to cancellation.” 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE \ E AS TE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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I am constantly receiving letters on the 
law of cancelling orders. The following 
letter comes from an Ohio concern: 

Mes wired sthes \ Cos to: caticel! our 
order for bottles and return our trade 
acceptance, as we had thought we 
would be unable to handle the propo- 
sition, and wanted to drop it. 

In answer to our wire the company 
wrote us that the goods had _ been 
shipped and it was too late to accept 
our cancellation. 

The date of this letter was April 16th, 
and with embargoes in effect at almost 
all points at that time, we knew the 
goods had never been shipped, and even 
at this date we have never received nor 
heard any more about the goods being 
shipped. 

The company has made several at- 
tempts to get the money for the trade 
acceptance, but we did not think that 
we should pay them, especially since we 
have never received the bottles. 

Will you kindly give us the dealer’s 
rights in this matter and tell us whether 
or not the dealer can be forced to pay 
for the acceptances? 


In most lines of trade this custom of 
allowing free cancellation of orders has 
grown up, but it seldom goes so far as to 
allow cancellation after the order has been 
paid for by giving a promissory note in pay- 
ment, for that is practically what a trade ac- 
ceptance is. Still in some cases it even goes 
that far, the only real condition being that 
the goods must not have been shipped. If 
they have been shipped the order cannot be 
cancelled. 

In the case submitted the question is one 
of fact: were the goods shipped prior to 
cancellation? If yes, the order is not sub- 
ject to cancellation; if no, it is. But a trade 
acceptance having been given, a new question 
is introduced: has the acceptance been in- 
dorsed over to somebody else? If it has that 
somebody else can collect it, and this corre- 
spondent might then just as well take the 
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HE enthusiasm with which Graf 
Lenses have been received by 

the photographic world is confirma- 
tion of what we said in announcing 
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them a year ago: ‘‘American made 
lenses are at last available, which, 
in every respect equal and, in some 
respects, surpass the finest lenses of 
foreign lands.*’ 
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We will gladly send literature 
about them. 
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‘A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.”’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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SPL 


Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 

at full opening’ and giving names of 

some of the prominent users of the 
STRUSS PICTORIAL .LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 


Box 303 Morristown, New Jersey 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint —better than the original 
edition—$2.00; Postage 15 cents. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


“Dependable Service” 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Ask for our price list. 
Photo finishing for the trade. 


Photographers’ Portrait Service Co. 
110 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask your neighbor about our Convention Exhibit. 


THE LIGHT THAT TURNS 
NIGHT INTO DAY 


The famous PROSCH SUNLITE FLASH 
POWDER will assure you in making every 
flashlight negative a perfect one. It never 
fails to turn night into day and get the 
desired expression and pose even of the 
most active subject. 


Half ounce bottle, $5.45 
Two ounce bottle, $1.50 


Send for full description of Prosch Smokeless Flash 
Bags, Hand Flash Lamps and Brieloff Studio Lamps 


PROSCH MFG. CO., INC. 
61 FULTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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goods, for he will have to pay for them any- 
way. But if the acceptance still remains in 
the hands of the seller of the goods, and the 
goods have not been shipped, he can legally 
cancel and demand the return of his accept- 
ance, 

Here is another letter from a New Jersey 
correspondent, also on the subject of can- 
cellation : 

—— Bros., wholesale grocers of 
Newark, N. J., bought from us a load 
of merchandise, amounting to $600, 
during the month of June, for which 
they were to call in a few days after the 
date of sale. Terms, ten days net. This 
sale was made through a broker, to 
whom we wrote that the buyer had not 
called for their merchandise, and time 
for storage would shortly expire. 
Broker wrote back to me stating they 
had communicated with the buyer, who 
had asked to have the sale cancelled 
because they were unable to handle the 
goods. Since the date of sale the value 
of this merchandise has declined some. 
Could the buyer be held to the sale 
under the above conditions? 

This case is typical of most of the cancel- 
lations by buyers: the market declines be- 
fore shipment of the goods and the buyer, 
of course, cancels. In most cases the seller 
has allowed him to, and so it becomes a 
course of dealing and is binding. 

In the New Jersey case there were a num- 
ber of questions, such as whether it was a 
valid sale in the first place. As a matter of 
fact, it was not, because it did not comply 
with the New Jersey law that no verbal con- 
tract for the sale of personal property worth 
over $500 is valid unless the buyer takes 
part of the goods, or pays for part of them 
or gives some earnest or token to bind the 
bargain. But I am not discussing that phase 
of the case, I use it merely to show what an 
easy and casual thing it has gotten to be to 
buy goods and then, when things go against 
you, to throw the deal up. | | 

If this had been a valid sale, and the 
parties had never dealt together before or 
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BEATTIE’S 
Hollywood Hi-Lite 


INCANDESCENT TYPE 


This new spotlight is equipped with 
a specially made 400 watt, photo- 
blue, concentrated filament lamp, 
and projects a pure white light—a 
veritable ““beam of sunshine under 
perfect control.”’ 


The light may be focused to dom- 
inate a 5000 watt “floodlight”’ or 
subdued to harmonize with weak 
daylight. 

The weight is but 10 pounds, and 
the price $65.00. 


Send for beautifully illustrated booklet, 
‘“The Spotlight in Photography.’’ 


BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD HI-LITE CO. 


1645 Hudson Ave. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


done a lot of mutual cancelling, then this 
order would not have been subject to can- 
cellation, and the seller could recover his 


damages. 
A wholesale cotton dealer told me of a 
recent case which shows how completely all IB A—When you see this 
rule disappears when one has made a deal name on a package of 
which goes wrong. His firm sold an order developer, you know it stands 
to a Pennsylvania buyer at the then market for the best that can be produced. 
y y Made by the Society of Chemical In- 
price. While the goods were en route, the dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
market dropped and after the buyer had of standard chemicals since 1864. 
them in his possession he wrote, “Unless you Metagol, “CIBA” 
reduce the price on these goods, we wont Calas tra ne peamnecoiNueran aie) 
keep them.” In this case there was not the Diamidophenol “CIBA” 
slightest moral or legal obligation to reduce ERT) Cite “CIBA” 
the price, because the goods had _ been Glycin CIBA “ 
hi : : Hydroquinone “CIBA 
shipped and delivered, but a concession was Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA” 
nevertheless made in order to please the (Resublimed.) 
buyer. At your dealers, or write us 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 
toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
* helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 
The Baltimore Convention — The 
“BABY NATIONAL,” APRIL 18th- CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 
21st. Helps you—Inspires You— Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 


Teaches You. 
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BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


ae only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 
securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, 
springs or locks used. Retains at all times the appearance of a 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child 
can use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 


Will last for years. 
Over 400 sold and 
not a complaint. 


(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Getting Results from Your Advertising 


MRS. H. H. DENISON 


Are you getting results from your adver- 
If not, there must be something 
wrong with your advertising, your goods or 
Generally speaking, all advertis- 
ing must be honest, attractive; readable and 
Photographically speaking, it 
must be all this and much more. 

Your goods differ from those of the 
merchant in that people must buy food and 
clothing, yet can live without pictures. 
Therefore, your advertising must create a 
desire and demand for pictures. There will 
be comparatively little of either until created ; 
or, 1f your business is all you can reason- 
ably ask it to be without advertising, 
judicious advertising will double it. 

If you are just starting in a place, adver- 
tise. If you have been there twenty years, 
still advertise. It is the continued advertis- 
ing that counts, provided it is the right kind. 

Now, as to the right kind: First, make it 
seasonable. 


tising? 
yourself. 


convincing. 


For example—in the summer 


tell the mothers how good a time it is to 
have the children’s pictures taken, so easy 
for them to bring the babies in then, ete. 
Tell the farmers, if you do that kind of 
work, that this is just the season for a pic- 
ture of the farm home and surroundings. 
Remind the amateurs, if you do finishing, 
that ‘‘vacation days are Kodak days.” 
Second, make your ads readable; short 
and to the point, but attractive. Give the 
reader a reason for having his photo taken. 
This done, convince him—but don’t tell him 
—that he can get the’ best service ap yous 
place. Then prove it to him when he comes. 
Then, last but not least, advertise steadily 
if you want results. Only this kind counts. 
The only way to know if your advertising 
is paying is to watch results. The above 
system of advertising has been closely fol- 
lowed in one certain studio for years. Such 
direct and immediate results have been 
shown that when preparing his weeks’ ad- 
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mH Eo iohcaee sit down and 
“Well, it’s getting just 


right now to photograph the children, so 


vertising, the will 


soliloquize thus: 
here goes for ‘children ads’.” Then, his 
special samples of children are placed handy, 
everything made ready, the ads appear and 
the children begin to come. 

This past winter, after the holidays, when 
the supposed “dull season” was about to 
begin, the “Boss” decided to make framing 
the thing to knock the dull season out. 
(There is a framing department in connec- 
tion with this studio.) Accordingly, adver- 
tising was carried for oval frames and for 
frames made to order. Orders came and a 
common remark was, “I saw your ad,” etc. 
One lady cut the large ad from the paper 
and wrote the order in the space of the ad— 
the ‘‘Boss’”’ believes in lots of space, even 1f 
it does have to be paid for. 

These same ads brought an order from a 
new doctor just moving in from the cities. 
He had several frames-to be made for his 
office, but expected to leave his order in the 
city, but after reading the ads, the “Boss” 
got the job. | 

Does advertising bring results? Those 
who have tested it thoroughly say “Yes.” 
But you must make your advertising timely, 
truthful and attractive and of the kind to 
create a desire and a demand for pictures. 
Then, keep on advertising until results come. 


% 


Gainsborough laid down the following rules 
for portraiture: ‘First pick out in your model 
the most striking detail; the expression, or the 
hand, or the mouth, or even the feather in the 
lady’s hat. Then pass on to some other detail. 
When you have thus fixed all the details, try to 


unite them in a harmonious whole.” 
%K 
“What beautiful things are made of celluloid,” 
said a lady to a shopman; “do you think you 
could fashion a pipe out of it?” 
“Why, madam,” exclaimed the 
aghast, “don’t you know that—” 


shopkeeper, 


“Oh, I don’t care what it would cost,” she in- 
terrupted. “I want to give it to my husband as 
a birthday gift.” 
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“AGFA” 
PRODUCTS 
GLYCIN EIKONOGEN 
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Pee pee FLASHLAMP 
1“ 75 $2.00 


SOLE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 


A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 


—10th Edition— 


Ready for delivery 


700 Pages 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 
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SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


120-122 West 31st Street NEW YORK 


Dictionary of Photography 


2000 References 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED AT ONCE—Good printer, retoucher. Ideal 
climate and working conditions. Permanent 
position. Your advancement depends on your 
ability and co-operation. The Woodward Studio, 
Inc., 21 West Adams Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WueErE can I find a good fellow who wants a 
position in a photo business in view of owning it? 
Address—948, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


POSITION WANTED—Young man (single) who has 

had fifteen years’ studio experience (all-around), 
with exception of retouching, wishes to locate with 
some reliable studio; can furnish reference. Ad- 
dress R. S., Lock Box 113, Mansfield, Pa. 


PosITION WANTED by lady, all-round assistant; 

several years’ experience; also retouching. High- 
class small studio only. Address No. 952, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 
WANTED TO Buy—Good studio, preferably in. 


Michigan. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Cash deal. Address—947, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—$1000 cash and $500 on terms buys 
well equipped one-man shop. Monthly profit over 
$300, steadily increasing. Old stand, low rent and 
very large stock. Other business makes sale neces- 
sary. Matzen, Photographer, Plainfield, N. J. 


FoR SALE—Eight-room studio including two large 

dark-rooms and living rooms, all modern; doing 
fine business in high-class portraits and amateur 
finishing, four large tanks for developing and fixing; 
perfection system. Two-year lease on studio and 
living rooms at the low rent of only $25 per month. 
Kodak finishing now running from $150 to $200 per 
week, business well worth five thousand; for quick 
sale will take ($2500) two thousand and five hun- 
dred cash. A complete Florida home and business 
ready to step in. Act quickly if you want a snap. 
Finest climate in the world. W.V. B. Mullikin, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—One 5x7 Speed Graphic camera, one 

plate holder and carrying case—all in the best 
condition, or as good as new—for $75. One 5x7 
Auto Graflex camera, three plate holders and carry- 
ing case, in fine condition, for $75. R. O. Bennett, 
1042 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


For SALE—One 100-name National Cash Register 

Credit File; one 5x7 Verito Diffused Focus Lens; 
one Wold Air Brush Outfit complete, except tank. 
The Way Studio, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


North—‘“‘Has 
musical lines?” 

West—‘I should say so! Name any record and 
she can tell you what’s on the other side !”—Car- 
toons Magazine. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Marjorie any education along 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE, 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


CHICAGO 
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| What’s Doing in Photography | 


S. E. Moore has opened a new studio in Red 
Bluff, Calif. 


H. W. and Emory F. Smith, brothers, have 
opened a new studio in Auburn, Wash. 


Benjamin H. and Samuel Oxman have orga- 
nized a new studio in White Plains, N. Y. 


The studio of Harvey S. Greene, Providence, 
R. I., was badly damaged by fire on March 13th. 


Judson Smith, of Richmond, Va., has moved 
to Fredericksburg, Va., where he has opened a 
new studio. 


Carl Schlotzhauer has moved from Lancaster, 
Pa., and opened a new and up-to-date studio in 
Baltimore, Md. 


F, A. Withers, Pratt, Kans., has purchased the 
studio of Mrs. Hugh McSpadden. Mrs. McSpad- 
den is selling because of poor health. 


Aufenger & Dunn, for the past four years with 
Underwood & Underwood, Washington, D. C., 
have opened a studio in Roanoke, Va. 


Incorporated: The Cleveland Photo Products 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; capital, $25,000; F. E. 
milena. W.)) Claxton. M:-Hird, FS Urban land 
ita. Nicol. : 


“Can you tell if there is any Saxon work in 
this church?” asked an antiquarian. ‘Why, bless 
yer, sir,” replied the old native, “I be the Saxon 


1? 


myself! 


OBITUARY =: 3: 


FRANK JAY HAYNES 


Frank Jay WHaynes, first official Yellowstone 
Park photographer, died recently at his home 
mieote aul Minn. He was 68 years old, Mr. 
Haynes completed his 40th consecutive season in 
Yellowstone National Park last year. Surviving 
Mr. Haynes are his widow, daughter, two sons, 
G. O. Haynes and J. E. Haynes, who succeeded 
his father as official photographer in 1916. 


OSCAR G. MASON 


Oscar G. Mason, for fifty years a professional 
medical and surgical photographer in Bellevue 
Hospital, New York City, and until recently pho- 
tographer of the unidentified dead in the Morgue, 
died March 16th in the hospital of lobar pneu- 
monia. He was 91 years old and lived at 211 West 
80th Street. 

Mr. Mason became connected with Bellevue 
Hospital as a photographer in 1856. When X-ray 
photography was introduced in 1897 he was made 
the hospital radiographer. In 1906 he resigned. 
Up to the time the Bureau of Unidentified Dead 
was established at Police Headquarters, Mr. 
Mason took photographs of the unclaimed dead. 
He also maintained an office at 333 East 26th 
Street and specialized in telescopic photography, 
taking astronomical pictures. 

Mr. Mason was admitted to the hospital suffer- 
ing from hardening of the arteries. He is sur- 
vived by a wife, his second, and by a daughter. 
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WHEN IN DOUBT 


Use Hammer Plates! 


They will score the largest 
possible percentage of suc- 
cesses. For color - range, 


speed and reliability, they 
can’t be beat. 


SPECIAL BRANDS for SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of-pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
{ieee uly, 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
IB wooed ENNolt, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
Shh Goon Ahh 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Shenae Nos. 2 and 3, guttable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


i H Mati 
Sprig f August, 1912 ..{ Pablo Picasso. 
Shera \ June 1913 { Cezanne, Van Gogh, 

FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Picasso, Picabia 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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THE 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


oP 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as. for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank VY, Chambers, publisher of the ‘“‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, “‘The Commercial Photographer.’’ It is replete with 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.’’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’’ Since Hance’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’? went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
Peery in all its various phases. This new book by 

.. G. Rose will find. a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon_to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
probably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.’”’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
photographer is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
done well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too lavish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4)... Nevertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives him. ki 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination printing 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners, 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed, to receive a diffused light all around their edges, 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a_number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and practice. The routine in a commercial photographer‘s 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘‘The 
British Journal of Photography’? (London). 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial photography thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
tusely illustrated and the volume is well printed an 
substantially bound for service.—‘‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
appeals not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods, tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker, and describes every step. from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print, whether the latter be a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print. or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in_large, clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. _We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant. the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.’’ 
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Pittsburgh Boosters’ Banquet 


Pittsburgh Section No. 2, Professional Photog- 
raphers’ Association, M. A. S., in connection with 
the Westmoreland and Fayette Sections, held their 
annual “Booster Banquet” on the evening of Mon- 
day, March 14th, at the Americus Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

One hundred seventy-five persons attended and 
a very delightful evening was spent in speech- 
making, dancing and cards. 

Mr. Howard D. Beach, President of the P. A. 
of A., and Mr. J. W. Scott, President of the 
M. A. S., were the honor guests, both making 
excellent speeches. 

Mr. J. J. Flaherty, President of Section. No. 2, 
was toastmaster of the evening, while Mr. A. H. 
Diehl, Mr. E. W. Brown and others gave talks 
on different lines. Mr. George Kossuth, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., was also one of the speakers. 

We were glad to welcome the members of the 
Eastman Professional School, who were here at 
that time and attended in a body. 

Many signified their intention of attending both 
conventions, so these sections should be well repre- 
sented at that time. 
Tuos. M. JARRETT, 

Secretary. 


* 
Staining Prints 


Some very attractive effects may be imported 
into bromide prints by staining them with the 
dilute water colors used for tinting and coloring 
purposes. We have found that these give supe- 
rior results to those often obtained with the stains 
generally sold for this purpose. The color of the 
print may be much more varied and is more un- 
der the control of the worker. The colors should 
be used very dilute and applied to the damp print 
in the usual way with a brush. Care must be 
taken to get an even application of color. The 
idea is to give a wash over the entire area of 
the print. The depth of the tint may be con- 
trolled locally by means of a brush lightly charged 
with clean water, which will wash off any excess 
of color in any section of the print, such as the 
face of a portrait or the sky portion of a land- 
scape picture. This method also has the advan- 
tage over the usual commercial stains, that any 
effect desired is readily obtainable, and a far 
greater range of color effects is permissible, 
either when the pure colors are used, or when 
their effect is modified by mixing with others. 
Sometime ago we were shown some very delicate 
garden portraits, colored by a careful mixture 
of blue and light green. Any of the commercial 
transparent water colors may be employed, the 
Velox transparent water color stamps being very 
suitable—The British Journal of Photography. 

* 

“T am surprised at what you say about Jazz- 
lets and his loafing habits in your employ. I 
thought he was one of those individuals who are 
fired with enthusiasm.” 

“You're perfectly right! No man in my em- 
ploy was ever fired with more enthusiasm than 
that with which I fired Jazzlets.” 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
oie of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 


In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 


Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Will 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 


copy at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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From the deepest shadow 
to the highest light 


AIX TUIRA 


gives perfect reproduction. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY , 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Fi 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLetin or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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In Praise of Photography 


Although photography was discovered by 
an artist, it attracted the attention of the 
scientific community more than the artistic 
profession, and was looked upon by the 
general public as a mechanical art, and the 
photographer who took it up as a profession 
was accounted at the best amongst skilled 
craftsmen to whom is accorded some quali- 
fications for artistic taste. 

This qualification was, however, reluc- 
tantly allowed by the professional painter. 
Some painters even went further in de- 
preciating it as a means of artistic expres- 
sion, 

Barring some notable exceptions in pro- 
fessional photography in its early exploita- 
tion, it must be confessed that the majority 
of the work by the camera, up to compara- 
tively recent time, presents no_ special 
evidence of artistic culture. But these few 
notable examples appeal to the candid critic 
of today for their power of individual ex- 
pression and for the possibility of the 
artistic temperament to give utterance to 
feeling and sentiment in work done by the 
medium of light and chemicals, instead of 
brush and pigment. 

This obloquy against photography, as an 


art, continued for nearly half a century 


when an impetus was given to its artistic 
phase through the perfected mechanical 
means of manipulation, divorcing it from 
the necessity of alliance with skill. These 
impediments to its artistic advance being 
removed, the audacious amateur began to 
apply art to photography. The day of re- 
proach declined and a new era of the artistic 
possibility of photography dawned, until 
photography arose resplendent, to the full 
appreciation of-candid critics. 

Too much approbation cannot be given 
to those earnest men and women of the 
profession, who, following in the wake of 
the amateur, have so strenuously labored to 
put our photography where it now stands 
as a means of artistic expression. 

What is the result of this effort which 
has been made by the professional and 
amateur worker to elevate the status of 
photography ° 

It is now ranked equally with certain 
other methods employed by artists; etching, 
aquarelle, etc.,—and 
when a true color scheme shall have been 
evolved—which is rapidly being consum- 
mated, photographic art will be assigned no 
mean place with the work of the painter. 

But even as far as it has advanced in 


crayon, engraving, 
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monochrome reproduction, artists are judg- 
ing it in the manner they appraise other 
graphic art. 

Turn over the pages of our magazines 
and art journals, note there the many ex- 
cellent examples of illustration which are 
photography pure and simple; or look at 
works of fiction or books of travel and you 
are at once charmed with the truth and 
beauty in the embellishments by photog- 
raphy. 

To whom is the credit due? Not to the 
artistic profession itself, who have been 
reluctantly forced to acknowledge photog- 
raphy’s claim, but to the untiring effort of 
the earnest worker in photography. 

He has found the need of a broader edu- 
cation than what was once considered 
sufficient. He is now an art craftsman, not 
a mere mechanic. | 

He has availed himself of every means to 
cultivate his taste and increase artistic per- 
ception, outside as well as in his studio. He 
is more versatile in his tastes, he studies not 
only his particular art in its special applica- 
tion, but also its relation to general culture. 

His daily occupation places him in close 
relation with people of refinement and he 
reflects his surroundings, 

Art photography is something different 
from the old gallery work. People talk now 
of having their picture taken, not their 
“likeness” made. 


The profession is no longer recruited 


from the ranks of the baker, tinker and 
candlestick maker, for we count in our 
ranks men who adopt the profession as the 
exponent of culture, who bring to it a mind 
well trained to keenly appreciate the de- 
mands of photography as an art, who study 
their work from every coign of vantage and 
bring to bear upon their work the ripe per- 
fection of their varied experiences. 


* 

Results are measured, not by 
the amount of energy you have, 
but—by how much you use. 


se 
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All The Way Through 


C. H. CLAUDY 


A miserable memory for anything which 
must be recalled literally forbids an exact 
quotation of a certain verse read sometime 
in childhood, but it delineated the activities 
of those who built temples in the olden days, 
and told that “both the inside and the out 
wrought they with the greatest care,’ and 
how nothing hidden was slighted or left 
rough or unfinished, because “the gods see 
everywhere.” 

Any man who can go back over his life 
and stand up proudly beside any piece of 
work he ever did and say, “Come on, look 
it over, turn it upside down and inside out, 
I know it isn’t perfect, but it’s good work 
and I’m willing to stand by it,” is some 
good workman. 

A few days ago I pulled out of an old 
print drawer, where lay the photographic 
hodge-podge of a quarter of a century, a 
5 x 8 photograph of a football team of 
which I was a very proud member almost 
twenty-four years ago (makes me think 
some day, a long ways ahead, maybe I will 
be getting middle aged). 

Well, this photograph is an albumen print. 
It’s a dark reddish-brownish-purplish color 
—all the old-timers will know what I mean! 
but it’s just as bright and clear and un- 
stained and rich as the day it was made— 
probably before the day a lot of chaps who 
may read this were born. 

I haven’t the ghost of an idea who made 
it—some commercial photographer brought 
to the field that day to perpetuate a team 
which meant something locally. But who- 
ever he was, he was a good workman. If 
there was ever any photographic sin more 
easy to commit than improper toning, fix- 
ing or washing of the old glossy silver paper, 
I don’t know what it was. And a lot of 
them faded and spotted and departed into 
the limbo of the spoiled pictures within a 
year of their making. 

That old picture is a lot of pleasure to_ 
me. I imagine its fellows are a lot of 
pleasure to all the bunch who must have 
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them tucked away somewhere—“‘Turkey” 
and ‘‘Pat’” and “Skeets” and “Go-devil’’ and 
thre rrest. 

The photographer who made that pic- 
ture—the photographer who makes any pic- 
ture for any one, of anything—had a re- 
sponsibility to those who bought it. He had 
the responsibility of giving them a real 
pleasure for all their lives. If he hadn’t 
been a good workman, he would not have 
measured up to his responsibility. The 
negative is gone, the photographer is gone, 
there is no way to duplicate a picture of 
a lot of chaps, some of whom are dead and 
all of whom are grown up and grey, and 
into parents and golf-players and such. 

Now the majority of photographers today 
do first-class, honest, painstaking chemical 
work. Their pictures are fixed, and well 
fixed, and then washed and well washed, 
and the majority of them last, and will be 
as bright twenty-five years from today as 
they are now. But responsibility does not 
end with the doing of merely perfect techni- 
cal operations. 
of making the picture as nearly as perfect 
as a picture as it can be made. 

I have, you have, thousands of people 
have, photographs of parents who have gone 
on, sons who have gone away, daughters 
who have married and moved, friends who 
have passed out of our lives. With the 
passing of every day, each one of those pic- 
tures becomes a little more valuable, a little 
more precious. And if they are good pic- 
tures, true- pictures, lifelike pictures, we 
who own them can look at the photogra- 
pher’s name on the card and feel real grati- 
tude. But if, as not infrequently happens, 
we say, “It’s not very good, unfortunately, 
but it’s the best I have—he never looked 
just like that; it’s too stern,” then we do 
not feel so much like going and buymg the 
photographer a box at the theatre or a gold 
medal. 

Of course, getting a picture which “isn’t 
as good as it might be,” is, to some extent, 
the responsibility of the sitter. But not al- 
together. You go to a photographer and 


There is the responsibility ~ 
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sit. He makes half a dozen negatives. You 
are not entirely satisfied with any of them. 
But you are in a hurry, or a birthday is 
coming, or you haven’t time to go again, 
and so you say, “Finish up a dozen of these 
-—they are good enough.” So they are, 
then, when you come sit again, and when 
all your friends have you as you are. But 
you will change, and get older and greyer 
and thinner or fatter and different—and 
your friends will have of you, as you were, 
only the pictures which are “not as good 
as they might be.” Isn’t it the photogra- 
pher’s business to make sure that his pic- 
ture will be a little better than it might be? 

We are entirely too apt to judge of the 
value of anything in this world by its value 
in dollars, and this in spite of the fact that 
the things we value most—reputation, 
friendship, love, people—cannot be bought 
with money. We are entirely too apt to 
value a photograph by its cost, and think 
of one which was sixty dollars a dozen as 
worth five dollars. 

This is all wrong. The value of a photo- 
graph is not computable in dollars. The 
responsibility of the photographer is not 
paid for in dollars nor rendered for dollars. 
The value of a photograph, which increases 
as the days go by, is in proportion to our 
affection for the one photographed, our 
interest in him, the part he plays in our 
lives. The photographer knows nothing of 
this and cannot consider it—he can only 
imagine that every photograph he makes is 
going to be of real and vital importance to 
some one, some time, and see to it that no 
better photograph could be made. 

The photographer has a commercial repu- 
tation and a commercial responsibility, as 
has a show merchant, a banker and the man 
who sells shoe-laces on the corner. But 
quite apart from these, he has a responsi- 
bility to your and my appreciation of the 
finer, larger, better things of life. As he 
measures up to that responsibility, so is he 
entitled to stand proudly beside the work 
he did in days gone by. As he must cringe 
hefore it, and some one’s saying, “It isn’t 
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very good, but it’s the best I have,” so must 
he be considered to have failed in the best 
expression of the best that is in the pro- 
fession. 

The really responsible workman, who has 
wrought both the inside and the out of his 
picture with the greatest care, is the one 
who has made his work genuine; one can 
fancy he will have little difficulty in passing 
St. Peter, for hundreds will have preceded 
him and dropped a word in Peter’s ear of 
the man who did his work well all the way 
through! 


Photographing the Farmer 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


How many farmers—grown up, adult, 
males—come in and get their pictures taken 
in your studio? Not many, I venture to 
say. About as few of that class of citizens 
sit for photographs as of any class. 

And yet, those farmers have families who 
would like to have their photographs. They 
have sons and daughters away from home 
who would appreciate father’s picture. 
Furthermore, they have the money to pay 
for good pictures. Why not go after some 
of that business? 
never thinks 
of having his picture taken. For another 
thing, if he does think of it, he thinks of it 
much as he would think of going to the 
dentist’s. He knows he will feel odd and 
out of. place in a studio, ~Hie™s not) ac 
customed to coming in there and he doesn’t 
know the ropes. A farmer is usually a 
little diffident about new experiences. Other 
men than farmers feel diffident about going 
to the photographer’s, especially if they 
know they will be received by a woman. But 
the farmer is more bashful than the rest. 
It is not easy to get him to come, 

You will do well to make as 
personal acquaiitances among the farmers 
as you can. 


The farmer, for one thing, 


many 


Extend your acquaintance in 
this way and get them to feel that in coming 
to your studio, they will meet somebody 
they know, because you will be there to make 
them feel at home. 
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Place on display in front of your studio a 
good many photographs of well-known 
farmers. If you are after the jobs these 
men can give you, don’t expect to allure 
them in and make them feel comfortable by 
showing only fancy photographs in your 
sample display. The hard-shelled farmer is 
not going to take a chance when he thinks 
he will probably find the place full of 
flappers and society dames. He is a little 
ashamed of going to get his picture taken. 
It embarrasses him. He wants no audience 
to hear him explain what he has come for, 
or to see him pose. 

On these sample photographs of farmers, 
put the name of the farmer and thus double 
the advertising value of the display. 

The main appeal to the farmer is to be 
made by means of personal or semi-personal 
letters. By personal letters I mean actual 
individual letters, type-written or pen- 
written, according to your equipment. By 
semi-personal letters I mean letters repro- 
duced by some sort of a duplicator and 
having the addressee’s name filled in at the 
top and carrying an actual autographic 
signature. 

Send these letters under two-cent stamp 
to farmers known to be good prospects for 
sittings. Write the letter somewhat along 
these lines: 


Dear Mr. Brown—Your family would 
like mighty well to have a photograph of 
you. 

How long has it been since you had your 
picture taken? 

It isn’t as much bother as you think to 
have a good photograph made. 

If you will come in any time you are in 
town we will be glad to snap you, and it 
will take only a minute, and you need not 
even put on your Sunday best clothes. 

Now, honest, wouldn’t the members of 
your family appreciate having you spring 
a surprise on them by bringing home some 
photographs some day? 

The cost depends on the size and finish 
of the pictures, and the number you want 
finished. It might be a dollar, or it might 
be ten dollars. That’s up to you. 

Yours cordially, 
J. G. HENopry. 


The main thing is to get this man to feel 
that he can drop into your studio at any 
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time and have his picture taken without 
having to wait or fuss about it. Make it 
sound easy to him. Then handle him tact- 
fully when he comes and make a friend of 
him. 

It may be a good plan, if you are going 
after much of this business, to name one day 
of the week “Farmers’ Day,” and refrain 
from making appointments with town people 
‘for that day, or, refrain as far as possible. 
Let the farmers feel that on that day your 
studio is especially prepared for them. Do 
it, however, without appearing to deprecate 
them in any way. Make it appear that you 
value the farmers’ patronage so highly that 
you give them a special day, a favor you 
accord no other class of patrons. 

If you are starting in new and lack some 
of the equipment you hope to have later, if 
your studio is not yet the artistic and perfect 
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place you want to make it, you may well go 
after the rural business, because most of the 
country people will not expect all that 
sophisticated townspeople may want in 
studio equipment. In fact, many of the 
farmers and their families will feel more 
comfortable in a studio that is not too 
elaborate, and they might not patronize one 
that represented the last word in studio 
Styles. 

You will find that the pleased patrons 
among the farmers will go out of their way 
to recommend your work and your studio. 
Make every such patron a friend while you 
have him in your hands. Send him away 
with the feeling that you are a pretty good 
fellow—and then try to remember him so 
you can call him by name when you meet him 
on the street. There is good money in this 
class of business if you can land it. 


Something About Groups 


JOHN BARTLETT 


The prospect of being called upon to make 
a group, as we photographically denomi- 
nate a picture of several individuals upon 
one plate, is seldom one alluring to the 
photographer ; for well he knows “what he 
is up against,’ to use a vulgar but expres- 
“sive idiom. 

But what an appalling proposition when 
he confronts an unmanageable crowd form- 
ing that unnecessary abomination, pictorially 
—a college group or a baseball or football 
team—a bunch of half-naked or half- 
breeched men. 

To the trained eye such assemblages of 
unruly humanity can present to the artistic 
sense nothing else but a tangled skein of 
arms and legs, a hideous Briareus or a 
many-headed hydra of ugliness. Well does 
he know, from experience, what difficulty 
there is in artistically disposing of two pairs 
of legs and arms, and naturally he antici- 
. pates failure. 

But like the poor apothecary to whom 
Romeo resorted for the poison draught, 
“his poverty, not his will, consents,’ and he 


is tempted to prostitute his artistic calling, 
so let us dismiss the further considering of 
such groups, which are hardly worthy the 
designation, and have a word or two about 
pictures which may be regarded as inter- 
esting, manageable groups, limited to 
artistic and possessed with 
Here the artist with 
the camera may have a chance to demon- 
strate his ability in the disposition of the 
parts, so as to give unity of action without 
running too strenuously. 


numeration 
unifying principle. 


This word “strenuous” reminds us that 
the photographer is often advised to get 
action in his pictures. Such admonition 
may be good, but there is a liability of his 
zeal outrunning his sense of propriety, and 
he make his picture, if not 
ridiculous, perhaps humorous, by giving it 
the semblance of too much action. 

‘This activity especially 
prevalent in group photography where the 
photographer desires to make, from the 


may even 


iS 


excessive 


elements at his command, something more 
than an incoherent jumbling of the indi- 
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viduals. He is too anxious to make all the 
participants play essential parts in the 
dramatic scene he is trying to depict. 

How many a pictorial-intentioned group 
reminds us of the poet’s lines describing the 
effects on the family by the morning call of 
the village magnate: 

“Whene’er they heard his ring or knock, 


Quicker than thought the village 
maidens 

Flung down the novel, smoothed the 
frock, 


And took up ’broidery or patterns. 
Alice was studying grocer’s bills, 
Louise looked the queen of knitters ; 
Jane happened to be hemming frills, 
And Nell, by chance, was making 
fritters.” 

The fault lies in overdoing the incident; 
but then, on the other hand, there is equal 
danger of having no incident at all pre- 
sented, no well-conceived notion of why the 
individuals are there together. 

We have before us two pictures. One 
represents the family of Roosevelt; the 
other a family group of Kaiser Wilhelm. 
The former is by one of our prominent 
American photographers; the other is an 
unsigned copy of a painting by some Ger- 
man artist. 

The Roosevelt group, though technically 
excellent as regards lighting, etc., shows 
nothing more than an attempt to place the 
individuals composing it into systematic 
coherence to nicely fit in the dimensions of 
the plate. Each member is a_ perfectly 
isolated portrait, having nothing really to do 
with the intent and purpose for which they 
have come together. In fact, one might 
take out each separately and copy it as a 
well-lighted single portrait. It would not 
betray its previous association. The picture 
is really only a number of individual por- 
traits on the same plate. 

But the other picture group has logical 
coherence—‘each in each by mutual ren- 
dering.” Each one contributes to the whole 
—each there for a definite end and purpose, 
and would be missed for its part, if ab- 
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stracted. In a word, the picture has action, 
without suggestion of strenuousness. We 
cannot separate any single figure without 
palpably showing the hiatus caused. 

Grouping is a constant law of Nature 
which we see exemplified wherever there 
is a crowd of busy, or even idle, people— 
if it is only a company of loiterers, intently 
gazing at a workman driving a rivet, or at 
the nimble fakir demonstrating the mar- 
velous qualities of a collar button. 

How picturesquely these members of the 
crowd dispose themselves; how excellently 
they carry out the zsthetic law of unity in 
variety in order to give—all unknown, 
fortunately, to themselves—pleasure to the 
observer with an artistic eye. The object 
which attracts their attention is the co- 
ordinating principle, giving harmony and 
interest to the group; making a picture full 
of action and animation, but nothing over- 
done, because not done for effect. 

The discussion of the means by which 
Nature constantly makes assemblages of 
objects pleasing to the eye might carry us 
too far afield into metaphysics or dynamic 
cesthetics, where we must confess we would 
soon get in the ditch. So fear no such inflic- 
tion. We are only anxious to give some 
practical hints, an ounce of which is better 
than a pound of theory—to tell how to get 
normal, natural, unaffected action in groups, 
without tendency to manifestation of excess 
of effort. 

The first -thing is to have a definite idea 
of what you are going to express with the 
factors at hand. 

A theatrical group is generally better 
disposed of than a family group, for the 
reason that the members thereof lend aid 
to the general motive—the presentation of 
some scene in the play. Still, we have to 
confess that most of the theatrical groups 
on the display boards are rather wooden, or 
petrified-looking. Even when not blocky 
or stony, they are what is as bad—stagey in. 
appearance, contrasting conspicuously with — 
the beautifully, well-posed single head of 
the leading lady in the center of the frame. 
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New York 


Karl Taus 


R 


Sketch Portrait—Mrs. 
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Ben V. Matthews 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Why do people, capable of presenting fine 
artistic settings on the stage, get so out of 
the proper environment in a photographic 
studio ? 

The object of a group, then, should be 
singleness of purpose, and the occupation 
endeavored to be suggested, subordinate— 
not the mainspring of the motive. It seems 
like a paradox or an Irish bull, to say we 
must have repose in our presentation of 
motion or animation. 

We have seen not a few excellent photo- 
graphic groups which give the impression 
that they had been caught unawares—as 
doubtless they were—but all the _ better 
therefor. They had the reposeful action of 
Nature, and did not look as if they had been 
concocted, 

Portrait painters make studies of poses 
when they are strolling through picture 
galleries; they note the postures of the 
figures and study why the group is graceful, 
or, maybe, what in the picture causes a jar 
from want of coherence disturbing the unity 
of impression, 


We are told that Northcote was in the. 


habit of jotting down the groups he saw 
from the top of the stage coach, or from 
the windows of his inn. There isan 
etching, said to be by Raphael, which is 
nothing else than a charming snapshot of a 
group of young Florentines discussing some 
interesting topic. 

Every day we see picturesque groups, we 
have just as good opportunities, and better 
means, of jotting down incidents—things 
which artistically fairly cry out for their 
taking. 

Besides, there are plenty of fine ex= 
amples in engravings which would pay us to 
study analytically and make notes. 


* 
Reduced Railroad Fare 


One and one-half fare, round trip, to 
Baltimore Convention, if you ask for 
certificate from your local agent— 


April 18th to 21st. 
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| Our Legal Department | 


=a 6 8] 


A Partner’s Liability, as Laid 
Down by the United States 
Supreme Court 


In writing about partnership law, I have 
emphasized the fact that one of partner- 
ship’s chief disadvantages was that one 
partner was liable for so many things which 
his fellow-partner could do. Acts which 
spent the firm’s money, injured its reputa- 
tion and which even might destroy its busi- 
ness, 

In partnership no specific authority needs 
to be given to a partner to do the sort of 
acts I refer to. The very fact of partner- 
ship creates the authority, for one of the 
fundamental principles of partnership is 
that every partner is the agent of all the 
others, and being their agent, can bind them 
by what he does. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
recently handed down a decision right on 
this point which is both interesting and 
valuable enough to discuss briefly. It 
shows most clearly how the danger I speak 
of may work out. 

This case arose in New York State, and 
finally got. to the supremesCourt ot the 
United States. A and B were.in business 
together as partners. A customer of the 
firm, C, owed it a large sum of money, and 
not being able to pay, turned over certain 
securities to the firm in order to protect 
it until the debt was paid. The securities, 
incidentally, were worth six times as much 
as the debt. 

A few weeks after this the firm got into 
a tight place financially and one partner, 
without the other’s knowledge, raised some 
money by selling C’s securities. The pro- 
ceeds were of course used for the benefit 
of the firm, but B was wholly ignorant of 
the whole transaction. In a little while A 
and B went into bankruptcy and paid a very 
small dividend. It looked as if the securi- 
ties were forever gone. 
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B, some time after, being discharged as a 
bankrupt, came into some money and the 
owner of the securities began suit against 
him to recover his losses. B defended on 
two grounds: First, he was not liable be- 
cause he did not know the securities had 
been sold by A and had no part in their 
sale; and second, even if he was originally 
liable, he was freed from liability by his 
discharge in bankruptcy. 

He was overruled at both points. The 
court held that a discharge in bankruptcy 
was not a release from all debts, particu- 
larly those arising “for willful and malicious 
injuries to the person or property of 
another.” As for the plea that he was not 
liable because he was ignorant and innocent 
of the sale of the securities, the court said 
this: 

That partners are individually re- 
sponsible for torts (wrongful acts) by 

a firm when acting within the general. 

scope of its business, whether they per- 

sonally participate therein or not, we 
regard as entirely clear Castle wys: 

Ballard, 23 How, 172; 1651) ed? 474. 

re Peck, ‘206° N. 3Yo 50,4 ite hee 

(N.S.) 1223,.99 Nor Zos Anne Gos: 

1914 A. 798. If under the circum- 

stances here presented, the firm in- 

flicted a willful and malicious injury to 
property, of course plaintiff in error 

(B) incurred a liability for that char- 

acter of wrong. 


All cases laying down this principle lay 
great stress on the requirement that in order 
to bind an innocent and ignorant partner, 
the act complained of must have been done 
by the partnership within the general scope 
of the business. For instance, take a part- 
nership in business to sell hardware. Sup- 
pose a manufacturer sends a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of goods to the firm as agent 
to be sold for the manufacturer’s account 
and the proceeds remitted. The goods are 
sold and A, one of the partners, puts the 
money in his pocket and absconds. The 
other members will have to make up the 
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loss, because their partner’s act was done 
within the scope of the partnership business. 

But suppose A had been handling the 
consignment business on the side. It was 
his own enterprise. The regular business 
of the firm, let us say, did not include any- 
thing like that. It was a retail business 
and bought and resold in the regular retail 
way. In that case if A sold the goods and 
departed with the money, his partners, even 
though he had used the firm name in the 
transaction, would not be responsible in the 
least. The act would then not have been 
done by the partnership in the general scope 
of its business. 

There are many cases where totally inno- 
cent partners have been made to pay back 
money which a fellow-partner had raised 
on a note in the firm’s name and put it in 
his own pocket. This where he had raised 
money for the firm on firm’s notes before. 

I say again what I have said before: that 
in partnership, the welfare of a partner is 
very largely at the mercy of his fellow- 
partners. They can do all sorts of harmful 
things to him and the business, against 
which he is to a large degree helpless. 

Naturally, the agency theory which lies 
at the bottom of partnership does not ex- 
tend to criminal acts. In the Supreme 
Court case above reported, for instance, the 
sale of C’s securities was a criminal act, 
and the responsible party could have been 
arrested. Had C arrested him instead of 
bringing a civil action, he could have ar- 
rested only A. B’s plea that he knew noth- 
ing of it would have saved him from 
criminal prosecution. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
* 


“Now, look at that bathtub connection! Leak- 
ing like a house afire! I thought you knew your 
trade!” 

“Well, don’t get so wrathy about it. You see, 
I learned plumbing in a book I bought second- 
hand from a feller who was taking a correspond- 
ence course, and the leaf on soldering pipes was 


torn out of my book.” 


qe We SCOTT 
PRESIDENT 
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THE “BABY NATIONAL” CONVENTION 


BALTIMORE, APRIL 18th 


P, 6c / 3 \eaneee Yt Ree Se 


Pear uweAkKK PROGRESSING 
WE WANT TO KNOW IT 


IF YOU ARE RETROGRESSING 
YOU WANT TO KNOW IT 


COMPARISON IS A GOOD WAY 
TO FIND OUT 


SENDS THREE PRINTS AND 
COMPeaY OURSEUDE TO LHE 
BALTIMORE CONVENTION 


POUeWLOE, GET ENOUGH 
PN eet id LO Noe Ole AS-i A 
WHOLE YEAR 


L. L. HIGGASON 
SECRETARY 


Important —R. R. Rates to the 
‘‘Baby National’’ Convention, 
Baltimore, April 18th to 21st. 


A special rate of one and one-half fare on 
the Certificate Plan has been granted the 
P. A. M. A. S. from the three following 
Passenger Associations. 

TRUNK LINE PASSENGER ASSOCIATION 

New York State (east of and including 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Suspension Bridge 
and Salamanca), New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
(east of and including Erie, Oil City and 
Pittsburgh), Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia and West Virginia 
(east of and including Wheeling, Parkers- 
burg, Kenova, Orange and Norfolk). 


HOWARD STREET ARMORY, ALSO KNOWN AS RICHMOND MARKET ARMORY, 
NORTH HOWARD STREET 


Stop, Look and—Enter, for this is the Convention Hall where you will meet all the 
other ‘‘live wires.” 
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SOUTHEASTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION 

All territory south of the Ohio and 
Potomac and east of the Mississippi Rivers. 
CENTRAL PASSENGERS ASSOCIATION 

Territory west of Buffalo, Niagara [alls, 
Salamanca, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Parkers- 
burg and Kenova to and including Chicago 
and St. Louis, and north of the Ohio River, 
including Cincinnati and Cairo. 

Certificates are not kept at all stations— 
if not obtainable at your home station, the 
agent will inform you at what nearest point 
same may be secured. In such case purchase 
a local ticket to this nearest point, where 
you can buy a through ticket and at the 
same time ask for and obtain a CERTIFI- 
CATE-RECEIPT. 

Immediately on your arrival in Baltimore 
present your certificate to the endorsing 
officer, E. W. Brown, Treasurer. 

Tickets will be on sale from April 14th 
to 20th and you may start your return trip 
as late as the 25th if so desired. 

Of course you are coming—every live 
photographer in our district will be dis- 
appointed if you don’t—and you most of all. 

Just sit down, look yourself in the face 
and say, “Bill Jones or Sallie Smith as the 
case may be—you’re going to the “BABY 
National.” Say it until you mean tt. 

Fraternally yours, 
L, L. HiaGAson, 
Secretary. 
% 

Talk is cheap; especially when you make use 

of your neighbor’s telephone. 


F you have any new photographic 

ideas or methods that you believe 
would interest readers of the Bulletin _ 
of Photography, send them in. 


Ideas and contributions will be 
paid for. 


BULLETIN *OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Study of Lighting 


The novice in portraiture can be excused 
for feeling somewhat bewildered when he 
visits an exhibition of modern photographs 
in the hope of learning something about the 
art of lighting the human subject. Usually 
he will find such a variety of treatment that 
he will be led to the opinion that lighting 
is almost a matter of chance, and that what 
he had best do is to expose his plates under 
almost any conditions and trust to luck for 
the result. Such a conclusion would, how- 
ever, prove fatal to his own prospects of 
turning out consistently good work, for 
though he might occasionally “fluke” a 
success, the lack of knowledge would pre- 
vent him from repeating it with such modi- 
fications as would be necessary with another 
sitter. Therefore, the beginner must learn 
to control his hight. He must start on the 
simplest styles, and when these are mastered 
attempt those which are more ambitious. 

Although servile copying of a style, 
whether it be that of a photographer or a 
painter, is to be deprecated in work which 
is to be shown to the public, it is invaluable 
to the student, whom we strongly advise to 
procure such portraits as appeal to his 
taste. Selecting, as sitters, Such =Omueeme 
friends as have some resemblance to the 
originals, let him endeavor to produce some- 
thing as nearly approaching his model photo- 
graphs as possible. It is not to be expected 
that success will attend the first effort, but 
repeated attempts should be made until a 
near approximation is arrived at. Some of 
these attempts may appear more pleasing to 
the photographer than the original model, 
but they must be laid aside until the pur- 
pose aimed at, that of reproducing a partic- 
ular effect, has been achieved. Such practice — 
with various styles of lighting will rapidly 
bring a confidence and facility in working 
which could not be attained by years of 
unsystematic work. 

To come to practical details of lighting, 
it should, in the first place, be understood 
that, provided a sufficient volume of light is 
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available and can be made to fall upon the 
sitter at any desired angle, the actual design 
of the studio is of little consequence ; more- 
over, that any effects obtainable by daylight 
can be equally well obtained by an efficient 
electric installation. Apart from the direc- 
tion of the light, one of the most important 
factors is the distance between the light and 
the sitter, the lighting becoming softer the 
Famtueretie= sitter tecedes from the lretit, 
This is most apparent with a light of small 
area, such as a single enclosed are lamp, of 
course, properly screened, but it can easily 
be demonstrated with daylight (care being 
taken that the angle of the light is not 
altered) by placing the sitter at distances of 
four and seven feet from the light side of 
the studio, and if possible taking negatives 
at both positions. It may be useful to point 
out that the eye requires a good deal of 
training to appreciate variations in lighting, 
as it is necessary to ignore the effect of 
color; negatives, being monochromatic, give 
a safer basis for comparison. A bust painted 
grey or buff is useful for experiments:in 
lighting, or green or blue spectacles may be 
used to eliminate the color factor. For the 
same reason it is not desirable to judge of 
lighting by inspection of the camera screen, 
since the effect, owing to the reduced size 
and the presence of color, appears satisfac- 
tory in almost all cases. 

Comparatively few photographers appre- 
ciate the value of translucent and semi- 
opaque screens which are used close up to 
the sitter. Many lighting problems which 
are extremely difficult of solution if the 
ordinary blinds are available, are very simple 
if local shading can be done. A couple of 
ordinary head screens, covered, one with 
butter muslin and the other with a thin dark 
material, should always be at hand; the latter 
is particularly useful to reduce the light on 
white drapery or to throw the hands. into 
semi-shadow. 

Reflectors should be sparingly used, and 
should be introduced only to obtain such 
effects as cannot be produced by direct 


lighting. This does not, of course, apply 


To Remind You 


SAGAMORE 
CHEMICAL CO.,, Inc. 


120-122 West 3ist Street 
NEW YORK 


Are the Sole U. S. Agents 


Seat O) 


Myla 
PRODUCTS 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


You will find us in Booth No. 41 


——— AT THE. 


“BABY NATIONAL” 
CONVENTION 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
APRIL 18th TO 21st 


with a full display of Prosch Flash 
Light Apparatus. The latest in arti- 
ficial lighting—The Brieloff Studio 
Lamps and the talk of the day—The 
Brieloff Reflectolight. 


It surely will pay you to go to the 
convention even if it is only to see the 
apparatus. A special demonstration 
will also be made by Mr. I. BuxBaum 
with our Studio Lamp. 


PROSCH MFG. CO., Inc. 


61 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
o1e of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 
print. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet’s 
Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 


edition of only 1000 copies.. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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when the reflector is used as the principal 
source of light, as when the light of an are 
lamp is directed upon a white screen, no 
direct rays reaching the sitter. In most 
studios white reflectors are de rigueur, and 
some careful portrait photographers whiten 
them frequently. At the same time we sug- 
gest the occasional use of a light-grey re- 
flector, which, while it softens the shadows, 
does not betray its use, and is certainly less 
liable to give cross lights inv themeyes 
Another point in using reflectors is worth 
noting. If they are brought forward there 
is a tendency to destroy all the modelling on 
the shadow side of the face, but if kept well 
back, so that the front edge is level with the 
sitter’s ear, there will be no risk of double 
lights in the eyes, and the delicate shadows 
in the face will be preserved. 

One more hint. When arranging for 
strong effects in lighting, it is desirable to 
admit a fair amount of light at the farther 
end of the studio. This illuminates the 
whole subject with a very subdued light, 
which is much to be preferred to reflected 
light, from the small source of light which is 
actually producing the picture-——The British 
Journal of Photography. 


Photographing the Children 


MRS. H. H. DENISON 


Now that the brighter days are here, and 
the children just looking for a chance to do 
things, why not make a “special” of chil- 
dren’s pictures? Plan ahead. Purchase 
some new mounts, especially suitable for 
children’s photos. In these place attractive 
child-photos. Have a good assortment of 
styles at a range of prices to suit the purses 
of your various customers. 

For this, as for other “specials,” don’t cut 
prices, Make it “‘special’’ by special new 
styles of mounts, special preparation and 
special service. 

While you are preparing, advertise. 
Carry an ad in the local paper to reach the 
home folks. Then send a letter to every 
mother of little folks that you can reach. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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HALLDORSON 


Home Portrait Electric Lamp 


r= EK HALLDORSON HOME PORTRAIT ELECTRIC LAMP is an 


ROL 


adaptation of the newest improvements in electric incandescent lamps 
a4] to the uses of photography. 


oa) FOR THE HOME PORTRAITIST who needs a compact and power- 
ful lamp without the cumbersomeness of the usual electric equipment, 
this lamp meets with universal acceptance. 


FOR THE COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER it is immediately hailed as the 
greatest boon in a generation. 


Ready by the Openin3, of a Case 
It is made the size of a lady’s suit case and contains all parts but the stand within 
itself. Dimensions 5x12x17 inches. Weight 12 pounds. To make ready for action 
you have but to open case, attach plug, and set up the stand. Greater compactness 
and convenience cannot be imagined. 


Two Lamps in One 


A valuable convenience of this outfit is the separable feature as illus- 
trated below. The two halves of the lamp are hinged together by 
separable hinges so that each half may be used as a separate unit. 
Also, it may be used as a single lamp taking its electricity from two 
circuits. Similarly, its wattage and light may be decreased by simply 
taking out globes to fit the occasion. 


High Power Globes 


It employs the special new Mazda T-20 lamp, the highest development 
in electricity so far attained. No larger than a 40 watt bulb, this mar- 
velous lamp utilizes 400 watts and develops a light of 8100 lumens. 
Using five of these globes the HALLDORSON Home Portrait Elec- 
tric Lamp reaches a combined power of 2000 watts. 


Specially Designed Reflectors 


To utilize this light to the fullest possible efficiency the lamp is pro- 
vided with special reflectors, and the light may be diffused by merely 
drawing down a tracing cloth curtain. 


Made in Three Styles 


Five Unit Lamp as illustrated, fabrikoid finished case, including one 
stand with canvas cover, 15 foot cord with plug, without globes_$50.00 


Same as above but with case of aluminum__--_------------------- 55.00 
Three Unit Lamp, for three globes instead of five and without 

separable feature, fabrikoid finished case _____. ---------------- 40.00 
Extra 15 foot length of Cord with plug and half connector---------- 6.00 
E-xtratstand! (5) (eee. 2 oo oe eee eee eee 10.00 


Manufactured by 


The Halldorson Company 


1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 
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1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Place 


Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Middle Atlantic States 
South-Eastern 

P. A. of A.(International) 
Ohio-Mich.-Ind. Winona Lake, Ind: 
New England 
North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


New York State Postponed until 1922 


Dates not yet settled. 


Date 
April 18-21 L. L. Higgason, Asheville, N. C. 
May 16-19 J. C. Deane, Rome, Ga. 
July 18-23 J. C. Abel, 421 Caxton Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fred. Bill, 746 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Hartford, Conn. 


August 15-19 


October 3-6 J. R. Snow, Pres. 
Mankato, Minn. 
August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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These may be printed or typewritten. For 
sending these letters a mailing list will be 
necessary. This is a little hard to make 
sometimes, but in nearly every town all the 
churches have a Cradle Roll with the names 
and birthdays of all its children under four 
years of age. If you are the kind of a man 
you ought to be, it will not be difficult to 
get this record to copy. 

Special preparation for the children may 
mean the purchase of some child furniture, 
such as small chairs, table, etc. These will 
amply repay for the purchase. Then, add 
a few more toys, not necessarily expensive 
ones, with which the child may be enter- 
tained, or, better still, entertain itself, while 
you secure the “natural” pictures that we so 
love of the little ones. 

When the children come to the studio, 
make them feel at home, and have them 
leave thinking that “having their pictures 
taken” is the most delightful thing in the 
world. 

So much for the “special.” Now, while 
copying the Cradle Roll list, copy it com- 
plete, name, age and birthday. Then, using 


a simple card index system, classify the 
birthdays according to the month, using one 
card for each name, making a complete 
record. Mark on the card of each child who 
came in during the “special,” a record of the 
date of the picture taking, the kind, price 
and how many ordered. | 

Now send to each child who has had no 
picture taken during the year, a birthday 
greeting a few days before its birthday. In 
the place for correspondence have printed 
the suggestion that having its picture taken 
on its birthday be a part of the birthday 
plans. This is done by so many mothers, 
that the suggestion will not seem out of 
place. 

These are merely a few suggestions to 
which any photographer can add many 
more, applying especially to his own local 


business. 
% 


The “BABY NATIONAL” Convention, April 
18th-21st. Ask your local agent for certificate 
when purchasing R. R. ticket to Baltimore, this 
will secure half-fare on your return trip. 

* 

Real Indians never use smokeless powder in 

their pipe of peace. 


STERLING TANKS 


DEMAND STERLING. There is no substitute. 


Place your orders AT ONCE for Sterling Tanks and Waterjackets. 
compact, greatest capacity, least costly outfit made. 
Waterjackets have been giving satisfaction for over 10 YEARS. 


Listen to STERLING. Your DEALER has them or can get them. 


The most 
STERLING Tanks and 


It’s your privilege to demand STERLING TANKS and good judgement to accept nothing but 
STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 


“PIONEER TANK MAKERS” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Efficiency in the Printing Room 


can never be obtained with make-shift or antiquated 
equipment. A reliable, scientifically correct, modern 
printing machine is seen in the production of 


work of highest quality. 


The Ansco 11 x 14 Professional Printing Machine 
is designed for general use. like Sg easy to install, 
economical to maintain and uniformly dependable as 


to light. 


| tee and full description of this Printer 
and other Ansco professional apparatus for 
photographic studios will be mailed on request. 


ANSCO COM PANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


NEw YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO TORONTO 
129-131 West 22nd St. 171-173 Second St. . 308 N. Michigan Blvd. 347 Adelaide St., W. 
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THE MOUNT 


is a part of the 
pictute—- 


tisn’t only the photo- 
graphers’ art that sells 
the finished product— 


| Gross Mountings 


add the finishing touch 
and that helps to 


Sell the Goods 


We give you what you want 
when you want it — that 
means prompt shipments. 


Convention of the M. VY. P. A. 


The annual convention of the Missouri Valley 
Photographers’ Association adjourned March 
10th, following election of officers for the next 
two years. Association membership and attend- 
ance at the annual convention have been doubled. 
Next year, it was announced, the convention 
meetings will be held in Convention hall here. 
The meeting rooms of the hotels here are not 
spacious enough to accommodate the sessions and 
displays. 

The work of expanding the organization which 
Mr. Moore took under his personal direction 
while President, was accomplished by the forma- 
tion of clubs. He organized four in Kansas and 
the same number in Missouri. Soon _ several 
similar clubs will have been organized by him in 
Nebraska. 

The annual trophy offered by the National 
Photographers’ Association to district organiza- 
tions was won this year by the Missouri Valley 
Photographers’ Association, Henry Moore, Presi- 
dent, told members yesterday in an address. Mr. 
Moore made the announcement in delivering the 
President's address at the opening session of the 
organization’s annual convention in the Hotel 
Baltimore. The trophy, a bronze statue, on dis- 
play at the convention. Permanent ownership of 
the trophy is attained by winning it two years in 
succession. 

A part of the program was as follows: 

Talk by Miss Reinke, explaining opening of 
reception room. 

Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite Demonstration, 
J. W. Beattie. 

Halldorson’s Flash Light Demonstration. 

Demonstration, Johnson’s Ventlight, Chas. Wal- 
linger, Chicago. 

Demonstration of James H. Smith’s Flash 
Light. 

Will H. Towles, of Washington, demonstrated 
the Butler-Sanker Light. 

Prosch Flash Light Demonstration. 

Electric Light vs. Daylight, for Photographers, 
W. L. Brandel, of Cleveland. 

A Lady’s Way to Photograph, Emme Gerhard, 
»t. Louis: 

Demonstration of J. H. Wahenhorst Light, 
E. G. Perkins, Ohio. 

O. C. Conklin, of St. Louis, and assisted by 
Daddy Lively, demonstrated Child Portraiture, 
using Nela Photolite. 

Business under Present Conditions, S. A. Long, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Advertising, Illustrated and Explained by Clar- 
ence Stearns, Treasurer, P. A. of A; 

Exhibition of Ads collected and shown at the 
National Convention. 

Reasons why Business will be Good for Photog- 
raphers in 1921 by J. C. Abel. 

Studio Decoration, Gus Hostetler, Vice-Presi- 
dent, PA oi” 

How to Get Business, George Harris, Washing- 
ton; Dae 

Value of Local Clubs, Alva Townsend. 

Comparison of Situations in California and Mis- 
souri Valley, Harry Pottenger. 

Talk from the Manufacturers’ Standpoint, 
Harry Fell. 
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New Stunts on Artificial 
Lively. 

All the numbers were excellent and received 
the heartiest endorsement of the attendants. 

The demonstrations of the various lighting 
systems was a prominent feature and each was 
well presented by the people appointed. 

Our banquet was a great feature, with 420 
covers laid; it was followed by a high-class enter- 
tainment, musical, reading and dancing. 

The Monday night program was splendid, a 
large gathering of photographers, dealers, etc., 
enjoyed a program of music, stunts, dancing and 
refreshments. 

A total of 44 dealers were present, some com- 
ing too late to be mentioned on the program. 
All went away enthusiastic over the splendid 
success. 

Our gain in membership over last year was 30 
per cent and in the increase of the number of 
exhibitors more than that. 


The new officers elected were: 

President, C. J. Fennel, Columbus, Nebr. 
Vice-President, O. C. Conkling, St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer, Jeanette Bahlman, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Secretary, E. V. King, Topeka, Kans. 


What’s Doing in Photography | 


Cultivate enthusiasm; it is contagious. The 
“BABY NATIONAL” Convention, Baltimore, 
April 18th-21st, will enthuse you. 


H. Wilbur Carr has bought the Dozer Studio, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. The purchase price of the studio 
was placed at $6,200. 


C. J. Wilkinson, proprietor of the Webb Studio, 
East Palestine, Ohio, has sold out to August 
Noll, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C. E. Graves has purchased the Cline Studio, 
Pullman, Wash. Mr. Cline disposes of his busi- 
ness on account of ill health. 


Miss Vera Ahlstrom has sold her studio in 
Lansing, Iowa, to Claude P. Cade, and is retiring 
from business after ten years of successful 
operating. 


The Cone Studio, of Bennington, Vt., has 
recently settled in their new quarters, occupying 
the entire floor, 18 x 110 feet. This is the third 
time this enterprising concern has had to move 
during the eight years’ residence of Mr. Cone, to 
more roomy quarters demanded by the steadily 
growing business. 


The Columbia Photographic Society, 2526 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, will give a benefit 
performance at Dumont’s Minstrels, Ninth and 
Arch Streets, during the week of April 18th to 
25th. The famous farce, “Fun in a Photograph 
Gallery,” will be the headliner. Tickets may be 
obtained from any member of the society. 


Daddy 


Lighting, 


The Commercial Photographers of Philadelphia 
held an informal meeting on March 30th in the 
Berry-Homer Co. Studio, with the idea of form- 
ing a section in this territory. It is expected that 
a complete organization will be perfected within 
the next 30 days. Among those present were: 


The most successful plate 
ever made 


CRAMER 
HI-SPEED 


The 


EREFECT 
ORTRAIT 
LAE 


with Speed 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


Orting 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the samefor you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Prices 
Reduced 


on the well-known line of 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
Photographic Lenses 


O meet the general demand for 
lower prices, we have made an 
average reduction of 10% in the 

prices of practically all of our high- 
grade anastigmats. While such reduc- 
tion is scarcely warranted by any pre- 
sent lowering of production costs, we 
are willing to anticipate such a possi- 
ble condition and to make it easier for 
the photographer, desiring the best 
possible equipment, to acquire one or 
more of our lenses at once. 


This reduction applies to all of our 
famous TESSARS and PROTARS— 
to Tessar Ic (F:4.5), the best possible 
selection for the portrait photographer; 
Tessar IIb (F: 6.3), particularly adapt- 
ed for group work; Protar VIIa, truly 
convertible lens for the commercial 
photographer and for all-around pur- 
poses; and the Protars IV and V, 
standard wide angle lenses. 


Write for our new price list—and a 
copy of our complete catalog, if you 
have not already received one. 


Bausch £9 [omb Optical ©. 


636 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Lanterns (Balopticons), Photographic and Ophthalmic 
Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun- 
Sights, Searchlight Projectors and other High-Grade 
Optical Products. 


You will find us at the ‘‘ Baby National ”’ 
Convention, Baltimore, April 18th to 21st. 
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Wm. Hahn, Richard Ade, R. W. Peirce, Charles 
Ricker, Joseph N. Pearce, Frank P. Homer, Ph. 
Wallace, J. W. Weiseisen and Geo. W. Berry. 


H. A. Mowrey, who has been in the photograph 
business in Ashland, Ohio, for nearly 31 years, 
has taken into partnership with him, his son, 
Donald F. Mowrey, formerly of Pittsburgh, who 
during the world war was in the United States 
Naval Reserve. The business will continue at 
the same location and will continue to be known 
as the Mowrey Studio. 


Buckley, of Binghamton, N. Y., writes: “CUM- 
MINONE is the BEST ALL AROUND de 
veloper I have ever used—this is the first season 
my hands have .not been POISONED with 
developer. . . . You HAVE STP ianda ieee 
RIGHT FOR PLATES as well as paper. For 
back lightings it has more roundness, less block- 
ing of high-light or shadow than any of the other 
developers. I am going to have a school here in 
April, and this developer will ease that part of 
the work considerably.” Ask Cummings’ Labo- 
ratories, 73 West Broadway, New York, for 
further particulars. 


OBITUARY = : 


GARRETT W. HOWARD 


Garrett W. Howard, Greenport, N. Y., died 
March 13th from pneumonia, age 84 years. 


EDWIN R. TAFT 


Edwin R. Taft, a photographer of Springfield, 
Mass., for 39 years, died on March 16th, at his 
home in Wilbraham, Mass. Mr. Taft retired 
about a year ago on account of ill health. Be- 
sides a widow, he leaves two sons. 


5:5. GRIBPITE 


S. S. Griffith, Clifton Forge, Va., died suddenly 
at his home on March 22d, before medical aid 
could be secured. He attended business as usual 
in apparently good health, but shortly on arriy- 
ing home was stricken with apoplexy and expired 
in a few minutes. He was 64 years of age. 
Surviving him are his widow and two sons. 


HENRY HARRISON ATWATER 


Henry Harrison Atwater, 81 years old, of 44 
Rutland Road, Brooklyn, N. Y., who died sud- 
denly on March 27th, was a commercial photog- 
rapher well known in the realty field in Brooklyn. 
During the Civil War he was a telegrapher for 
the War Department at Washington, D. C., and 
was acquainted with Abraham Lincoln. Mr. 
Atwater is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 


J. FRANK DOW 


J. Frank Dow, aged 47 years, a well-known 
photographer, died March 19th, at his home in 
Franklin Street, Ogdensburg} N. Y. He had 
been ill with typhoid fever for a period of about 
three weeks and gradually grew weaker until 
death came. He was associated with his brother 
and father in the business at the time of his fatal - 
illness. Besides his father and widow he is 
survived by one son, two brothers and two sisters. 
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Convention of the Southwestern 
Professional Photographers’ 
Association 


Photographers from Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana assembled in Dallas, Texas, 
March 15th, 16th and 17th, at the Jefferson Hotel, 
to attend the second annual convention of the 
Southwestern Professional Photographers’ As- 
sociation. More than 300 had registered the first 
night. There were thirty-two representatives of 
Eastern factories dealing in photographic sup- 
plies, and the display of both finished work and 
materials was said to be the finest ever shown in 
the Southwest. 

A number of lectures and demonstrations by 
nationally-known specialists were on the program. 
One of the most interesting features was an illus- 
trated lecture by William Shewell Ellis on “How 
to Make Advertising Pictures and Cover De- 
signs.” Mr. Ellis used models in fancy costumes, 
including “Pierriot and the Bathing Girl,’ to 
demonstrate various phases of his talk. 

Of particular interest to the public were ex- 
hibits of exceptionally fine photographic work, 
showing the latest developments and achievements 
of the profession. These exhibits included a 
collection of prints from many of the leading 
photographers of the old world. 

Much interest was manifested by the photog- 
raphers in the different types of artificial lighting 
equipment, about ten of them being represented. 
One of the chief developments in photography 
during the past few years has been the improved 
methods of artificial lighting, it is said, practically 
doing away with the skylights universally used 
until recently. One of the newest improvements 
shown is the home portrait electric lamp, power- 
ful and compact, suitable for use at any time 
wherever an electric attachment can be made. 

Color photography is expected to be the next 
development in the profession, according to 
H. M. Fell, of Rochester, N. Y. Excellent results 
are being obtained in the developing of sensitized 
plates and films, making possible the color effect. 

“Photography has become one of the greatest 
sciences in education, commerce, medicine and 
practically all lines,’ said Mr. Fell. “There is 
nothing that will fasten itself on a person’s mind 
so forcefully as that which comes through the 
vision, and for that reason photography is play- 
ing a more and more important part in our every- 
day life. 

“There are four branches of photographic 
work. The cinema, or movies, come first in mag- 
nitude, then the amateur, third the professional 
field, and fourth as applied to the medical science. 
In one great factory in the East last year cinema 
films were produced equal to 125,000 miles, or 
five times the circumference of the globe.” 

At the opening of the convention, Charles 
Mangold welcomed the photographers to Dallas 
and a response was made by J. C. Abel. The only 
address during the morning session was by Guy 


IBA— Wren you see this 


name on a package of 

developer, you know it stands 

for the best that can be produced. 

Made by the Society of Chemical In- 

dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido pkenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 
Paramidophenol “CIBA” 
Glycin “CIBA” 
Hydroquinone “CIBA” 


Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA”’ 
(Resublimed.) 


At your dealers, or write us 
FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 


toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 


Highly sensitive to all conditions of light and color-values 


Hammer Plates 


ARE IDEAL 


at this season. With shortest exposures they produce 
negatives of the greatest detail and brilliancy. Their 
record cannot be excelled. 


Special brands for special needs 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Don’t build or remodel your 
studio without writing for cir- § 
cular descriptive of the 
BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 

Strongest and most easilyin- £ 
stalled photographer’s Sky-light ever Si 
made. Prices quoted on a variety of 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON 
929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE;PHOTG, 
M. S. BRIDLE, eNLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Learn Photography 
Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COCCEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date £ 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn # 
while learning. 


Cail or write for free catalogue D. 


A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 
Ready for delivery 
7OO Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


N. Reid, of Ottumwa, Iowa, on “The Air Brush 
and the Photographer.” ; 

Tuesday afternoon Nate A. Corning, of Kansas 
City, Mo., spoke on “How to Get Character Ex- 
pressions That Please,” and J. W. Beattie, of 
Hollywood, Cal., gave an interesting demonstra- 
tion of Hollywood ‘“Hilite,’ the new spotlight 


} that enables the photographer to get the same 


strong lighting effect shown in motion pictures. 

D. E. Agler, of Van Wert, Ohio, known as the 
“Billy Sunday of Photography,” closed the pro- 
gram Tuesday, his subject being “A Real Mes- 
sage for Photographers.” 

A dinner dance and carnival, the principal 
entertainment feature of the convention, was 
given Wednesday evening in the junior ball room 
of the Adolphus, 

The following program was carried out Thurs- 
: A talk on “Lenses for Portraiture,’ by 
M. C. Williamson, of the Wollensak Optical 
Company; a demonstration of lighting and posing 
by J. L. Rivkins, of Tulsa, Okla.; a demonstration 
of studio pictures by flashlight by James H. Smith, 
of Chicago; a lecture on “Better @ business 
Methods” by D. E. Agler, of Van Wert, Ohio, 
and the third address by Guy N. Reid, of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, on “The Air Brush and the Photog- 
rapher.” 

The booths and meeting place were on the same 
floor, which the exhibitors stated, made it one of 
the best and most congenial conventions they had 
attended in years. 

The photographic exhibits were generous and 
most excellent, and averaged far above any 
previous convention exhibits, which proves that 
the photographers of the Southwest are making 
rapid strides in their respective lines. 

The program was most excellent and was 
carried out as arranged. 

The manufacturers and dealers were all well 
pleased with the business they did and heartily 
enjoyed the entertainment prepared for them and 
assured the officers they would be with them again 
next year. 

The officers elected for the ensuing term are: 
Joe H. Montgomery, Dallas, President; N. B. 
Stall, Ada, Okla. Secretary-Treasurer; W. C. 
Triggs, Oklahoma City, Vice-President of Okla- 
homa; H. H. Morris, Galveston, Vice-President 
of Texas; D. M. Marks, Fort Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Arkansas; Mrs. Tessie F. Dickeson, 
Shreveport, Vice-President of Louisiana. The 
place of meeting for the next convention was 
left open and will be selected by the Executive 
Board. 

N. Be STAR 
Secretary. 
x 


“Say, I was fool enough to tell that dentist 
that you sent me to him.” 
What difference did it make?” 
He just made me pay cash in 


“Fool enough? 
“Oh, not much! 
advance.” 
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BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Pee only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 
securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, 
springs or locks used. Retains at all times the appearance of a 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child 
can use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 

@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


Will last for years. 


Over 400 sold and PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


t laint. , "elt 
not a’ complain Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


“A Manual full of good wholesome material A RARE CHANCE TO 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- SECURE NUMBERS OF 


ber of the profession, big or little.”’ SC 99 
Camera Work 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

di P lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

How to Make a Stu 10 ay are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON in photography. 


Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 


times their original publication price. We can supply 
C O N T E N T S copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 
The Man and the Location Volume No. Date cae fe: 

i i 4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
Sens end stranging Be ie 5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
System in the Studio 10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
The Treatment of Customers {1° :.>. July; 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
How to Know the Profits 22.... April, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
Credit and Collecti 29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 

oe Se 4 cap einer : Wh oan Ltllke 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
Developing the Side Lines 32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
Advertising You Can Do 36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz a 
1 : i 37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hi 
Business ore pence 40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January,1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 
47 .... Called the Famous ‘‘ 291” (no illustrations). 
: ° Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, iM ostpaid mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special Henry Matisse 
No. 2 \ August, 1912 A Pablo Picasso 


F R A N K V. C H A M B E R S See \ June 1913 .. Cezanne, Van Gogh, 


Picasso, Picabia 
PUBLISHER FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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With a Cirkut Camera you can make 
negatives from five to sixteen inches in 
width and up to twenty feet in length. 


Big profits are realized from Cirkut 
Group pictures of conventions, graduat- 
ing classes and similar large outdoor 
satherings. 


Panoramic views of town and city real 
estate, farm, timber, mining lands and 
manufacturing plants are increasingly 
in demand. 


Cirkut Cameras make some remark- 
ably profitable negatives—such a nega- 
tive as the picture above was made from. 


Let us send you the ‘‘Cirkut Book.’’ 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department | ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


co 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—A good all-round man. Must be good 

retoucher. A steady position to the right man, 
with salary according to ability. W. R. Loar & 
Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


WANTED—First-class operator and retoucher to 

manage studio in good residential district. Fine 
opportunity for building up a large business. 
Apply by letter stating amount of salary expected. 
Address, A. S. Hurter, 509 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


WHERE can I find a good fellow who wants a 
position in a photo business in view of owning it? 
Address—948, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


SITUATION WANTED—Expert Commercial Photogra- 

pher, up on latest production ideas, quality work- 
er—enlargements, lantern-slides, Kodak finishing, 
A-1 laboratory man, wants position. Address 953, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—Young man wants permanent 

position; eight years’ experience in commercial 
and portrait work. Write, Walter M. Bossler, 727 
Thorn St., Reading, Pa. 


PosITION WANTED by lady, all-round assistant; 

several years’ experience; also retouching. High- 
class small studio only. Address No. 952, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED TO Buy—Good studio, preferably in 


Michigan. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Cash deal. Address—947, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—One Empire State 8x 10 View Outfit 

with R.R. lens. One Voigtlander 8 x 10 lens. 
One Holmes, Booth & Hayden 6x8 lens. One 
Mound City 8x10 R. R. lens. One Aristo Arc 
Lamp. L. I. Way Studio, 116 N. Market Street, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
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There is perhaps no part of the face where the 
retouching pencil or knife can do so much harm 
as on the eye. The eyes are very often com- 
pletely spoiled by being interfered with, either 
on the negative or the print. It seems to be a 
fixed idea with some retouchers that there should 
be only one spot of reflected light in the eye, 
which they call the “catch-light.”. They usually 
sharpen up this particular light and make it 
more intense. In some instances they draw in 
the outline of the iris. The young retoucher 
should be impressed with the fact that the eye is 
a reflecting surface of a particular form and that 
the form of a reflecting surface is indicated by 
the appearance of what it reflects—The Profes- 


sional Photographer. 


| Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


t. 
WILLOUGHB Yaa cae ars 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
—INCORPORATED— 
502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Safety plus 
Comfort 


WRATTEN 
SAFELIGHT 
LAMPS 


Safety in your dark-room light preserves the 
quality of your negatives—preserves their bril- 
liancy by eliminating the degrading influence of 
fog. 

Wratten Safelight Lamps transmit a soft, in- 
direct light that is a relief to the eyes—a com- 
fortable light that is safe for the material with 
which the Safelight is recommended. 


Wratten Safelight Lamp, No.1, asabove . $10.00 
Do., No. 2, without slide for white light 7.50 
Series 1 Safelight, for plates not color sensi- 

Civ, Sie O ee eee 1°25 
Series 2 Safelight, for menachromene fee or 

plates¥S x10 meee. TZ5 
Series 3 Safelight, for Bere hrorean plates 

Sel OW, Opes. be Ulan Cane, 25 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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On Being Original 


Novelty would seem to connote origi- 
nality, but certainly there is considerable 
difference between novelty, in the sense of 
newness, and originality, so there ought to 
be no confounding of the terms. 

A good many new ideas are not original. 
What is new is more limited in its signifi- 
cance than what is original. Originality, 
however, may imply an employment of old 
things in a new way. 

Mee@estill echo the cry of the ancient 
Athenians of St. Paul’s day in appreciating 
only what is the newest thing, though 
Koloth is accredited with the saying, “There 
is nothing new under the sun.” 

How often have the ancients anticipated 
us. So we are reduced to the acceptance of 
the verdict that originality is but novel 
employment. 

“We are all idealists or realists,” says 
Robert Louis Stevenson, “but alike we re- 
arrange that matter of observed life with 
which our memories are charged and the 
most we can mean by the word invention is 
some happy congruity or surprise in the 
method of our arrangement.” 

The queerness of the thing is, that the 
most original thinkers never arrogate to 
themselves the possession of originality. 


As Dryden said of Ben Jonson—*“He has 
done his robberies so openly that one may 
see that he fears not to be taxed by any 
law. He invades his predecessors and con- 
temporaries like a monarch, and what would 
be theft in another is only victory in him.” 

We artists of photography are told to 
look to Nature for inspiration, but the result 
with most of us would be disastrous enough 
if we did not have the chance to look at 
Nature through the spectacles of the 
painters, most of us will have to confess 
we go to Nature to see the artist’s picture 
there, not having the vision for Nature’s 
pictures. We must profit by the experience 
of those who have gone before, but this 
does not brand us as slavish copyists. 

The struggle for novelty is the bane of 
our photographic art, and too often we are 
cognizant that the posers for originality are 
palpable imitators—yet these 
are just the ones to cry out 


the most 
“originals” 
against the modest worker who fears to 
trust himself outside the conventionalities. 

They claim that their pictures are the 
reflections in the mirror of Nature, but one 
fails to see in Nature their replicas. 

The strained effort to be original results 


in singularity, and the worst of it is, they 
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get acclamation from the jury of award, 
much to the depression of the honest, 
earnest worker, whose sane judgment sees 
the injustice of such procedure. No wonder 
the question is asked—What 1s originality ? 
Do we not all make use of the same ele- 
mental light to call forth our conception? 

Yet, there is a difference in the results, 
not wholly dependent upon skill in man- 
aging the illumination or posing the figure. 
We must give something more in the por- 
trait than a faithful likeness. Until one 
has learned to study feelingly the human 
countenance, no appreciation is possible of 
the complexity there) “isisameyer icp a 
moment one and the same thing. It is an 
ever and ever changing mirror wherein are 
reflected the thoughts and feelings of the 
inner man. 

The mind of the photographer must be 
susceptible to impression of these varying 
phrases. 

It was said of Raphael that the women in 
the streets of Rome seem to have walked 
out of his pictures, so true to Nature, yet, 
withal, so ideal. 


THE “BABY NATIONAL” CONVENTION 
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Go back to the pictures of the Madonna 
and look at the faces, the originals of 
which, no doubt, were peasant women of 
the period; you will never find, even the 
seemingly least important uninteresting or 
what we would call commonplace. And 
why—simply because, in addition to being 
actual portraits of real models, they have a 
significance of expression which the poetic 
vision of the great painter alone could see. 
But nature put it there, Raphael did not, 
could not create it. 

The objects of all art exists (Nata 
but the faculty of perceiving is a gift divine, 
and in this gift 1s the endowment of origi- 
nality. This is why one artist is great, 
another only an imitation, a copyist of 
another’s conception. We must know what 
beauty 1s, see where it lies or we may take 
the worst for the best. | 

We can get no help by shifting of the 
blinds or by posing in a graceful manner or 
by skill of manipulation, but must learn 
how to catch, in the passing, the beauty in 
expression. Here is the originality to be 


desired. 


BALTIMORE, APRIL 18th 


PR extu | A ion M1 cenificent Ree S occ 


When the doors open for the“ Baby 
National” Convention, at Baltimore, Md., on 
April 18th, every space =formtne aman 
facturers’ display has been sold, and it will 
be a sight to gladden your eyes. A partial 
list of those who have engaged booths 
follows: 

Alexander Brothers Company, 

Ansco Company. 

Atlantic Photo Stock Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

W3. Bell Co: 

Berger Flexlight. 

Eduard Blum Himself. ° 

3ulletin of Photography. 

California Card Company, 

Capitol Photo Supply Company. 


The Chilcote Company. 
Colegrove Bros. Company. 
A. M. Collins Mfg. Co. 

G. Cramer Dry Plate Company. 
Defender Photo Supply Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Furst Brothers. 

The Halldorson Company. 
Haloid Company. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co, 
Hanovia Lens Laboratories. 
John Haworth Company. 

. Johnson Ventlite Company. 
Knaffl & Brother. 

Maryland Photo Stock Co. 
Medick-Barrows Co. 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 
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Photographic Journal of America. 

Presto Manufacturing Co. 

Prosch Manufacturing Co. 

Simplex Photo Specialty Co. 

Sprague-Hathaway Studios. 

A. Sussman & Co. 

J. Sussman Photo Stock Co. 

Taprell, Loomis & Co. 

C. G. Willoughby, Inc. 

Wollensak Optical Company. 

Don’t forget, when you buy your one- 
way ticket for Baltimore, to ask the ticket 
agent for a certificate for the Photographers’ 
Association of the Middle Atlantic States. 
Do this and you can return home for half 
fare. In other words, a fare and one-half 
for the round trip. 

Certificates are not kept at all stations— 
if not obtainable at your home station, the 
agent will inform you at what nearest point 
same may be secured. In such case purchase 
a local ticket to this nearest point, where 
you can buy a through ticket ‘and at the 
same time ask for and obtain a CERTIFI- 
2 E-RECEIPY. 

Immediately on your arrival in Baltimore 
present your certificate to the endorsing 
otncer, EF. W. Brown, Treasurer. 

Tickets will be on sale from April 14th 
to 20th and you may start your return trip 
as late as the 25th if so desired. 

Don’t forget the picture exhibition. Send 
Miree Of your best efforts to George J. 
Kossuth, Vice-President, care of J. W. 
eeu, 205 W. Fayette Street, Baltimore, 
Md. | 
Mr. R. E. Andrews, the lighting specialist 
from the National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company, will have a 
special desk in the Manufacturers’ Hall and 
will devote his time exclusively answering 
lighting problems or troubles that you may 
have or he will tell you things you would 
like to know more about. 
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Photographing Children 


] have in mind two men who live in my 
neighborhood and both of them are good 
neighbors. I can talk business or politics 
or baseball with either of them and find 
But 
there is a decided difference in those two 


men. 


either one interesting and agreeable. 


If both of them were photographers, 
one would be successful and the other 
would not, or I am no judge of human 
nature. Every child in the neighborhood 
knows the one man, while to the other, 
children are a necessary evil. He has 
nothing in common with them—they have 
nothing in common with him. 

The first man has only grown-up chil- 
dren of his own, but every tot in the 
neighborhood is his friend and would rather 
play in this man’s back yard than in its own, 

I don’t mean to say that this man would 
be a success as a photographer simply be- 
cause he might specialize in child por- 
traiture. He might be a photographer in 
a small town where the field was not large 
enough for the specialist and still be suc- 
cessful. 

Many photographers look upon _ the 
photographing of children with anything 
but enthusiasm and then wonder why the 
women go somewhere else to be photo- 
graphed. 

There are more photographs made of 
women than of small children. And there 
are more photographs made of small chil- 
dren than of men. And I believe it is quite 
safe to say that there are many more photo- 
graphs of women and men made by photog- 
raphers who enthuse over children than by 
those who don’t. 

If you look upon children as a bore and a 
bother, get someone in your organization 
who loves them and let them handle that end 


“ANOTHER WAY—MINUS DAYLIGHT” 


If you want to know what it means, attend the Convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of the Middle Atlantic States, Baltimore, Md., April 18th to 21st. 
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of your business. A successful portrait of 
a child may not only bring you more chil- 
dren to photograph, but whole families as 
well. 

The child in the home has an enormous 
influence over the whole family, and mer- 
chants and business men who know human 
nature are constantly striving for means of 
reaching parents through some appeal to 
the children. 

The photographer has more reason than 
anyone else to make every possible effort to 
get the children’s business. But it cannot be 
done by mere politeness or price induce- 
ments. Sentiment rules in the home where 
there are children and sentiment must be 
carried into business if you wish to make 
your studio popular with children and their 
parents. 

Have you observed children enough to 
know the things that appeal to them? If 
you haven't, take a lesson from them. Try 
out a few toys—not the expensive ones that 
are really made for the parents to play with, 
but the ones the children can enjoy. 

An electrically (cperatedettaitves aoe xe 
ample, was never intended for a small boy. 
His father or older brother enjoy operating 
it, but they are photographed without toys. 
But an iron train with a string tied to it is 
the train the smallest child can understand 
and operate, and this is the type of toy for 
the average small boy. 

Child furniture and dishes and dolls that 
won't break are equally fascinating to girls, 
and they must be allowed to really play with 
them if they are to feel at home in your 
studio. 

I have in mind a lady who owns a 
grocery store in my neighborhood and all 
the children insist on their parents going to 
this particular store, at least when they go 


along, because they like Mrs. R. and she © 


occasionally gives them a whistle, or a 
balloon, or an advertising toy, or booklet, or 
a cracker, or apple, or piece of candy. 

She knows them all by name and her love 
for children is genuine, so it is no wonder 
that she gets the business of their parents 
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even if her prices are no lower than those 
of her competitors. 

Aside from securing the good-will of the 
children, child furniture and toys are very 
useful accessories, as they enable one to 
secure a great variety of poses that are 
perfectly natural, and after all this is the 
secret of child portraiture. 

There is one more point on child por- 
traiture that may be overlooked by some 
photographers. Be sure that you have a 
lens that is suited for the work. Of course, 
portraits of children can be made with any 
lens suitable for portraiture, but if you are 
going to allow children to pose themselves 
you must allow for their moving about. 
And unless you use a Graflex it is difficult 
to keep them in focus and be ready for an 
exposure. at the opportune second. You 
can, however, use a lens of fairly short focal 
length and secure sufficient depth of focus 
to allow for their moving about in a plane 
having a depth of two or three feet. So 
long as they can be kept within such limits 
they can be allowed to do as they please, and 
several exposures can be made without 
focusing the camera for each exposure. 

Whatever method may be adopted for 
securing good pictures of children, patience 
is essential to success. Children cannot be 
rushed. Time means nothing to them and 
should mean nothing to you so long as you 
get good results. 

For this reason many photographers have 
special rooms for photographing children. 
They can turn them loose and let them play, 
and when they begin to feel at home in their ~ 
surroundings it becomes an easy matter to 
get a set of negatives that is well worth the 
time given to it. And don’t forget the in- 
fluence that good pictures of the children 
have on the rest of the family and relatives 
and friends. —Photo Digest. 

* 


' A fussy young flapper named Simmons 
Insisted on dresses like women’s. 
Bills came fast and thick, 
Then father took sick 
And died of delirium trimmin’s. 


—Cartoons Magazine. 
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Ben V. Matthews 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Heyn Studios 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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The Reason Why We Retouch 


(Some observations addressed to the 
students of the retouching class, Edinburgh 
follege of Art.) 

Although in many cases we retouch to 
improve people, in most it is because colors 
photograph differently. 1 do not want to 
be too elementary ; on the other hand, it will 
be the easier way to make my argument 
clear if I dwell for a little on light. Light, 
of course, is composed of different colored 
rays, which mixed make white light. A 
rainbow is white light, striking through the 
rain and getting broken into its component 
colors. In looking through a triangular 
shaped piece of glass, a prism, you see a 
range of beautiful colors similar to a rain- 
bow. This is due to the light passing 
through the triangular shape being refracted, 
splitting up into the different colored rays. 
All photographs are taken by the blue-violet 
end of the spectrum, that is, that of the 
range of colors which make up white light ; 
the blue-violet rays are the ones which make 
the photograph. 

Now, human folk see mostly by the red 
and orange, as a large amount of the photo- 
graphically active rays are invisible to the 
human eye. In the early days of photog- 
raphy it was usual to focus the image on 
the focusing screen and then rack the 
screen forward slightly to get the shorter 
violet rays in focus, which gave a sharp 
photograph. Later on lenses were im- 
proved and made of two different kinds of 
glass, which brought the visual light and the 
actinic light into the same focus. Now this 
seems a long way from retouching, but my 
contention is that the photographic image is 
a false image, and hence it is necessary to 
correct it very largely by retouching. Even 
the orthochromatic plates on the market can 
be handled with a large amount of orange 
or red light, and their sensitiveness to the 
violet is so much greater that one could not 
expose long enough for the yellows and reds 
without over-exposing the whole photo- 
graph. 


Most fair people when being photographed 
appear too dark, and very few photo- 
graphic portraits render people as they look. 
You get blue eyes too light ; shadows in the 
flesh are too dark, and you can, therefore, 
see why we use the reflector so much. A 
painter can see the color in the shadows, but 
with the photographer these photograph too 
darkly. 

Violet reflections from the skin photo- 
graph very quickly, and the shadows too 
slowly. In the ordinary case (to give de- 
tail), you have, therefore, to use a reflector. 

When you use a reflector you very often 
find in a face that the ight does not get into 
the corner of the eye-socket or in the line 
from the nose to the corner of the mouth, 
and most wrinkles are exaggerated, because 
they do not get reflected light into them, 
and red preponderates in all living flesh. 
Here is the necessity for retouching to cor- 
rect this defect in the various lights and 
shadows on the plate. 

Now, in retouching it is often very diffi- 
cult to distinguish in a negative between 
what is form and what is color difference. 
In retouching it 1s essential to know when to 
look for these things and also to know the 
construction of the face. Often the high- 
light of the nose is more like a ridge, and 
the planes of the sides appear concave 
instead of convex on account of the stronger 
color, especially in sun-burnt faces. This is 
why we are so strongly insistent on the 
necessity of drawing to give a basis of 
sound construction. If you know the draw- 
ing of a face and how color photographs, 
any face will be comparatively easy as re- 
gards construction. When you can draw, 
you begitr to. see. and realize = they face. 
Roughly, there is a flat surface down the 
front of the nose and one on each side and 
one under the nose and across the forehead, 
and one down the temple and one from 
cheek bone to chin. The whole face makes 
up into flat planes. 

Study a bust by a cubist and you will 
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more easily see the planes of the face. You 
have got to realize that the head is a very 
solid thing. Many photographs do not sug- 
gest this at all; the shape is there, and 
cannot be anything else but a head, but there 
is no solidity. That is why, if you draw 
from the skull and mask you realize just 
where a photograph needs retouching. 

Last year I had to take a group photo- 
graph with a most distinguished man in it. 
He moved in each exposure, and if we had 
not been able to make up that gentleman, the 
group would have been a very poor thing. 
In a case like this, knowledge of drawing 
enables you to be a help to your employer. 

I have had a good deal of retouching pass 
through my hands, and some of it has not 
been very bright. It is want of knowledge. 
Some people retouch so far and do not know 
enough to go further. In most cases want 
of drawing keeps a person from completing 
the work. With a knowledge of drawing, 
when you touch any form you keep the 
character, your appreciation of form being 
much stronger. 

One girl came to me who had had a 
training in the life school and could draw 
very well. After six lessons she was taking 
in work professionally and doing very well. 
She knew what she was about. Another 
one who had no drawing experience was 
two years before she had any confidence in 
her work. If you can draw, you can re- 
touch, 

I have come across a lot of people who 
say they cannot draw, but I find it very 
difficult to believe that. Some people will 
never draw well, but I have had poor-draw- 
ing students who made very appreciable 
progress in observation. They would not 
have made that progress had they not tried 
to draw, and this is shown in the negative— 
appreciation of form and character. 

What we want ts to have people in photog- 
raphy who appreciate portraiture in its best 
sense. Some people think they can learn to 
retouch with a few lessons, but we want dis- 
tinguished retouching—work done by people 
who know what they are doing and show it. 
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A person just putting in so many hours and 
looking for the end of the week is not going 
to make much of a photographer, It is very 
heartening in a class to find keen students. 
If you work with a will the work becomes 
more interesting, and it also makes you 
retouch more quickly. 

It 1s useless for persons to sit hours and 
hours at negatives if they never learn to 
retouch properly. It 1s sheer waste of time. 
There is also a tendency among many 
students, I find, to be afraid of seeing the 
mark of the pencils. A strong touch on the 
negative 1s all right, if it is put on the right 
spot. It helps to get through the work more 
quickly and much better; firmer and more 
decisive. 

I saw a definition of retouching once: 
“Never do with one touch what you can do 
with several.” I think that is absolutely 
It seems to me absurd. If you can 
do with one touch, why use several? If you 
keep touch, touch, touching, you get sloppy, 
poor work and loss of character. Another 
point is that you have very much more con- 
trol over the negative if you put on open 
work and always have some of the film left 
to take on more touching where needed. 
The poor retoucher says, “I can’t get this 
negative to take on more lead.” I sawa 
good deal of terrible retouching in America; 
terrible is the only word for it. There was 
a place in Chicago where it was said the 
proprietor kept a bust in a corner of the 
studio and turned all his photographs into 
the same shape. He took all drawing out 
of the necks and made them like bottles, and 
all the mouths were the same shape—cupid’s 
bows with a nice knifed edge. If the nose 
was a bit too irregular he knifed it straight. 
On the other hand, I met a man in America 
who was one of the finest retouchers I have 
ever come across. This man had a fine, big, 
open touch. I remember a lady was photo- 
graphed who had a particularly wide mouth. 
He shifted the corner of the mouth along a 
bit, making it smaller without losing the 
characteristic shape, and you could not tell 
it on the negative. Of course, whether this 


wrong. 
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is legitimate or not 1s another story. He 
was a very skillful man, and did nothing else 
but retouching. 

One thing about touch in retouching, it 
should not strike the eye. If you are con- 
scious that a photograph is retouched it 1s 
bad. 
~ Retouching, to my mind, is a means to 
an end, not the end. If anybody, looking at 
a photograph in an ordinary manner, says, 
“That is fine retouching,’ you can take it 
Piaeat is bad. I don’t mean that, if your 
employer, in looking at your work, says that, 
because he is looking particularly at the re- 
touching. Retouching work is very im- 
portant; you can do so much, for all the 
work of the studio becomes retouchers’ 
work. If you get a poor negative you can 
make it look better. You can also make the 
best negative look poor if the retouching is 
not done properly. 

Often a photographer is asked to supply 
photographs without retouching. | did it 
once, taking the lady at her word. She got 
a fright and I lost a good customer. The 
public do not know what they are saying 
when they speak of retouching. So many 
people think retouching is merely to smooth 
and plaster up the face, whereas it is to help 
the portrait and, of course, to compensate 
for the defects in photography where colors 
photograph at different values. 
put this point before people who speak about 
retouching, as you cannot be too quick to 
kill a bad idea going about. You help the 
whole profession, 

If you can retouch well and know what 
a face is like—should you get a negative 
slightly out of focus or moved—it should 
come out of your hands very much better, 
and this is a great help in a business. 

Another point is retouching the edges. 
When you speak of an edge you think of, 
say, an edge of paper, but there are a whole 
lot of edges in the face which are often 
badly retouched; very few people can re- 
touch the edge along the jaw really well. 
Another edge is the edge of the folded skin 
at the eye, the side planes of the nose where 


I always 
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they touch the high-lights. I once saw a 
very strong face, full of character. It was 
retouched right up to the edge of the eyes 
and had the most ghastly effect. One must 
be very chary in touching the eye. It is 
very important also when touching up 
against the hair not to take away the soft- 
ness; Otsthe hair. lihewneckwis alsoyotren 
overtouched. We get hollows in the neck 
which have to be taken away as far as is 
consistent with human form, but the con- 
struction of the neck must be retained and 
not made to look like a badly modelled wax 
bust. Looking at retouching from all points 
of view, I would say it is not a natural thing. 

In retouching a woman’s negative you 
must keep it feminine and not try to em- 
phasize masculine characteristics. In the 
same way you cannot want to get a man’s 
face and make it look like a lady’s. 

It is a great advantage to you students 
having this class in an art college where you 
see a-lot of the best art in the world—I 
mean particularly the sculpture work. You 
take these in unconsciously, teaching you to 
appreciate fine things, elevating your taste 
and permeating your ideas in business, and 
it is bound to be a help throughout the year 
in affecting your work for the better.— 
Epwarp DRUMMOND YouNG in British 
Journal of Photography. 


Important—R. R. Rates to the 
‘‘Baby National’’ Convention, 
Baltimore, April 18th to 21st. 


A special rate of one and one-half fare on 
the Certificate Plan has been granted the 
Ina Vl A, See tromithe 
TRUNK LINE PASSENGER ASSOCIATION 

New York State (east of and including 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Suspension Bridge 
and Salamanca), New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
(east of and including Erie, Oil City and 
Pittsburgh), Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia and West Virginia 
(east of and including Wheeling, Parkers- 
burg, Kenova, Orange and Norfolk). 


SOUTHEASTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION 
CENTRAL PASSENGERS ASSOCIATION 
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Rule and Restriction 


Editors of photographic publications who 
attempt to set forth rules and prescriptions 
for attaining pictorial results are, not in- 
frequently, assailed by the professional 
photographer, who has an eye keener for 
the profit from art exploitation than for 
personal enjoyment and _= satisfaction in 
artistic production itself. 

What is wanted, they tell us, is something 
more tangible, something to be put into 
immediate practice in daily routine work. 
“Why do not you glib writers, who are 
forever dinning in our ears about art, art, 
tell us directly how to attain it?” 

“Tf art is so essential, furnish us, at once, 
the formule; for you say these potent rules 
of art are as invariable as the fundamental 
principles of science, which enable those 
who master them to put them to practical 
application.” 

This pronouncement at first sight looks 
reasonable, but then the proponent, you 
must see, fails to give his argument logical 
coherence. You may recall the story of 
Baron Munchausen, whose horse, while 
passing under the portcullis, had his hind 
quarters cut off by its sudden drop, so that 
though he imbibed copious draughts of 
water, they failed to assuage thirst, because 
the water ran out as fast as taken in at the 
mouth, 

The unfortunate horse, like the dis- 
gruntled photographer, accomplishes no 
purpose because of the lacking, in both 
cases, of the means of assimilation. 

Both instinctively appreciate the value of 
water to satisfy thirst longings, but both 
alike remain unsatisfied. 

It is not in the possession of mere infor- 
mation, but in its personal application to 
what is desired in the achievement, which 
results in good. 

Rules are good, established principles 
essential, if progress in art is to be made, 
and he goes wrong who is an art to himself 
alone; but it is the unfailing mark of a 
superior mind, that without contemning 


forms, “it knows just when it is right to 
break through them in_ obedience to 
higher principles.” 

It must be allowed, however, that there is 
a good deal of what may be called “honest 
quackery’—among artistic photographers. 
These are often “high-gravel blind” to the 
ridiculous positions they take on their high 
hobby horses. ‘The only safeguard against 
absurd assumptions is to steer clear of all 
rules or methods of work which promise 
easy acquirement of art, and to mistrust 
our own. dexterity when we discover that 
any suggestion is given for the purpose of 
saving individual thought and effort. 

There is no royal road to art photog- 
raphy. 

Rules are useful in aiding us to judge 
how far we have got on. 

Individuality in work is possible, in one 
way only, that is, by the understanding of 
the principles upon which rules are based. 
What advantage is it, to watch how some 
demonstrator at the convention tosses about 
his screens, swings adroitly his camera or 
mauls his sitters. 

You ape his methods, but never get his 
results; but if he explains why he does thus 
and so, you may get similar effects and per- 
haps better, for knowing the rational and 
not depending solely on the specific means. 

Forget the notion that a picture, yes, a 
photographic picture, may be built up like 
a house, from consultation of a blue print 
plan handed over by the boss carpenter. 
No art must reflect in its performance the 
personality of the performer. To be sure, 
it is unwise to depend solely on our own 
natural taste or feeling in matters of art, 
but even this assumption is better than the 
slavish obedience to set formule. 

Know when to break through rules when 
you feel that they are strangling individu- 
ality. 

* 

Contrary to the general rule, the street car 

company finds its hangers-on a source of revenue. 
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The Customer’s Co-operation 


C. H. CLAUDY 


We hear a lot about it, and half the time 
never stop to think just what it really 
means. Co-operate—equals operation. 

Photographers who get co-operation from 
their customers are either lucky or skillful. 
feettie former, this story is not for them. 
If the latter, they don’t need it, but he who 
is neither lucky nor skillful—may. 

A customer can co-operate with the 
photographer in a great many ways. But 
she isn’t interested in co-operation—she 1s 
interested only in her pictures. Conse- 
quently, she must be led to co-operation 
either through self-interest, or by suggestion. 

First, the matter of dress. All photog- 
raphers know the sitter who wants to be 
pictured in the photographically impossible 


gown. It has spangles all over it which re- 


flect so many little high-lights that we must 
either dim our light until we are making a 
study in shadows, or else we must produce 


a lady who looks like a fish, so covered with 
shining scales is she. Or the gown is a blue 
one with a red ribbon and green trimmings. 
Or she wants to be pictured in white, with 
a black dog in her lap. 

Of course, any of these problems photo- 
graphic can be solved. There is little 
beyond the skill of the modern photog- 
rapher. But it is beyond anyone’s skill to 
make as attractive a portrait of a subject in 
a photographically poor gown, than can be 
made in one adapted to portraiture. 

Here is where photographers can work 
their co-operative scheme. We must first 
find out if the lady is crazy about her dress. 
If she thinks it’s the loveliest gown on 
earth, we'd better keep quiet and do our 
best. If she made it herself, we’d better 
keep twice as quiet. But if she can be made 
to ask our advice or we can draw from her 
any words which would indicate that she 


KODAK FINISHERS!!! 


YOU CAN INCREASE PRODUCTION WITH A 


SPEED PHOTO PRINTER 


——— This improved model will pay for itself in 30 A Oy 8 


TEN BIG FEATURES: 


1.—Automatic order-numbering device. 

2.—Pressure platen with oscillating movement, and 
special pressure lock insuring absolutely perfect 
contact. 

3.—Instantly adjustable masks, with illuminated scale 
of standard sizes of paper. 

4.—Quick action film clip. 

5.--Automatic paper clip on platen, 
register and border. 

6.—No trimming necessary. 

7.—Economizes on paper. 

8.—Practical electric switch inside box, which operates 
after contact is made between platen and paper, 
and allows up to 400 watts of electric current. 
Release lever for throwing off lights before raising 
platen. No afterglow. 

9.—Only one second exposure required for medium 
dense films. 

10.—Operation so simple it can be mastered in a few 
minutes. Circular on request. 


PRICE, $85.00 


giving perfect 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32d St. 


New York City 


Distributors for New York State 
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1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Place 


Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Middle Atlantic States 
South-Eastern 
P. A. of A.(International) 


Ohio- Mich.-Ind. Winona Lake, Ind. 


New England Dates not yet settled. 


North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


New York State Postponed until 1922 


Date 
April 18-21 L. L. Higgason, Asheville, N. C. 
May 16-19 J. C. Deane, Rome, Ga. 
July 18-23 J. C. Abel, 421 Caxton Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fred. Bill, 746 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Hartford, Conn. 


August 15-19 


October 3-6 J. R. Snow, Pres: 
Mankato, Minn. 
August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


isn’t so desperately enamoured of the gown, 
but what she might change it, then we can 
tell her that her co-operation in changing to 
a different costume will give her a picture 
which will the better satisfy her. 

All the diplomats are not in the service. 
The photographer who can get hair re- 
arranged from complex frizzes to simple 
knots, who can get a sitter out of a messy 
dress and into a plain one with pretty lines, 
who can argue his sitter from the wrong 
pose to the right one, could certainly qualify 
for the diplomatic corps. 

A common example of a customer’s co- 
operation which is possible, though all too 
seldom co-operation actual, is the oppor- 
tunity presented when mother, and father, 
and uncle, and aunt accompany small child 
to get a portrait of said wiggler. Anyone 
who has endeavored to satisfy the sugges- 
tions of four members of a family at once 
will know what kind of co-operation he 
doesn’t get from the well-meaning rela- 
tives. “Now, we want a side face. No, 
John, we must have a> iulliiiace= Why, 
Mary, you know he is cunning from a three- 
quarter view—let his hair hang. No, pin it 


up. That dress is too long—it isn’t, it’s too 
short. Do have him playing on the floor. 


Couldn’t 


Darling, look 


IT want him pictured on a chair. 
we have him in a bath tub? 

at mother; kiddie, look at dad. 
a little birdie—.” 


Auntie has 
And so-.on: 


Co-operation here means getting the head 
of the family to one side (mother is her 
other name) and suggesting that 1f she will 
take baby into the dressing room and 
arrange his hair a little, maybe a better 
picture can be managed. While mother is 
gone, have the party which is left enter- 
tained by the Receptionist, who will, if 
properly instructed, get them out of the 
studio long enough for a portrait to be made 
on mother’s return, sans the well meaning, 
but impossible efforts of too much family. 
Tell 
them that we will take suggestions from 
each of them in turn and make a picture to 
suit each, but that photographs can only be 
made one at a time. Get co-operation by 
making uncle and aunt and father and 
mother think they know it all. We don’t 
have to waste plates—just waste time with 
them. Then make a few real pictures for 
our own ideas—and the chances are they 
will be delighted and swear we are men of 
taste and discretion, because “we really 
posed those ourselves. Mr. Photographer 
could see that we knew little darling so well 
we could make him do just what we wanted 
—isn't it a beauty?” 

Once in a while—usually with a man— 
we meet a refractory sitter whose whole 
attitude is “Here I am—I don’t want to be 
here, I think this picture business is a 
bother, but do your damndest.” The cure, 


If all else fails, ask for co-operation. 


BULLETIN OF 


Find out the man’s 
Talk to him in terms of his job. 


again, iS co-operation, 
job in life. 
Get him to talk about co-operation and what 
it means, how he does better work and more 
of it because he has taught his employers 
and employees to co-operate. Then, when 
he is well started, ask him for co-opera- 
tion. Tell him we can’t make a picture 
without help. We can’t do the job well 
alone. If the picture is to be worth looking 
at, it must be a co-operative effort. If he’s 
a reasonable thinking human, we'll get what 
we ask for. 

operation. The 
light, the pose, 
the shape, the 


Co-operation—equals 
photographer manages the 
the background, the size, 
camera and the printing. The subject 
manages form and dress, expression and 
appearance. The one is as important as the 
other. With either half poorly done, the 
whole is less than well done. Make the 
sitter understand this. Make him or her 
appreciate the fact that we want his or her 
help, suggestion, aid. Put the sitter in the 
attitude of one about to be operated on ina 
dentist’s chair and we'll get a dental ex- 
pression. Make them think they are three- 
fourths of the work and that they must help 
much or we are helpless and the chances are 
they'll do their part. 

In other words, we must be diplomats. 
Use tact. Get what we want without letting 
a sitter see that we must have it, without 
antagonism, without apparent effort. 

“And if we do not?” ask some. 

Then we are not co-operating ourselves, 
and, of course, can’t complain if our sitters 
do not. 


* 
Reduced Railroad Fare 


One and one-half fare, round trip, to 
Baltimore Convention, if you ask for 


certificate from your local agent— 


April 18th to 21st. 
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TRADE MARK 


(CGIBARS you see this 


name on a package of 

developer, you know it stands 

for the best that can be produced. 

Made by the Society of Chemical In- 

dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido pkenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 

Paramidophenol “CIBA” 

Glycin “CIBA” 

Hydroquinone “CIBA” 

Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA’”’ 
(Resublimed.) 

At your dealers, or write us 


FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 
toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 


F you have any new photographic 

ideas or methods that you believe 
would interest readers of the Bulletin 
of Photography, send them in. 


Ideas and contributions will be 
paid for. 


BULLETIN “OF 
|PHOTOGRAPHY| 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPL 


Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 

at full opening’’ and giving names of 

some of the prominent users of the 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 


Box 303 Morristown, New Jersey 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIA TION 
OF THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


The Patron’s Comfort— 


is after all, the result of the management’s appreciation 


of the patron’s problems. 


That’s one reason why so many people speak of “the 


comfortable service’”’ at 


The Southern Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


CENTRAL LOCATION 


EVERY BEDROOM HAS 
PRIVATE BATH 


LIGHT AND REDWOOD 
STREETS 


ROOMS AT $4.00 PER 
DAY AND UP 


WILLIAM P. FARRELL, Manager 


Miss Gerhard Engaged in Philanthropic Enterprise 


A “Parting of the Ways” home, a refuge 
for women and girls released from the City 
Jail, Workhouse and State Penitentiary, was 
opened in St. Louis County, on March 28th, 
through the efforts of St. Louis women. 
There, in the seclusion of the country, the 
unfortunates will be given an opportunity 
to rest; they will be properly clothed; and 
later positions will be found for them. 

The plan for the home was conceived by 
Miss Emme C. Gerhard, of the Gerhard 
Sisters Studio. She believes it the only 
institution of its kind in the United States. 
It is a twelve-room residence on a beautiful 
estate and will be in charge of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest G. Stubbley, of the Volunteers of 
America. Miss Gerhard has been made 
chairman of the Board of Advisors. 

“The idea came to me several months ago 
when I learned of the conditions under 
which women and girls are released from 
the various penal institutions,’ Miss Ger- 


hard said. “I talked it over with Judge 
Hartmann, and through him I met Mr. 
Stubbley, of the Volunteers of America. 
We worked together on the plan and the 
home opened yesterday. We believe it will 
be the means of saving many women and 
girls. It will be open to all those who wish 
to return to respectable living. 

“Women and girls, released from the jail, 
workhouse or penitentiary, unless they have 
the right sort of friends, have no chance to 
make good after serving their sentences. 
Under the present condition, which our home 
will change, they are thrown back on the 
streets. What has the law accomplished? 
What good was done by confining them? 

“Take our workhouse, for instance 
Women and girls sent there in the summer 
time, are released in the winter, wearing the 
same garments they had when they went 
there. They are released without any effort 
being made to find places for them. Often 
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The Discovery of Hypo” 


Sir John Herschel, an English scientist, discovered in 1819, the 
solvent power of hyposulphite of soda on salts of silver. ‘Twenty 
years later he exhibited a number of photographs made permanent 
by fixation, among them “a sketch of his telescope fixed from its 
image in a lens.” 


Herschel was also the first to apply the well-known terms, 
negative and positive to photographic images, having also experi- 
mented extensively with printing processes. 


Thus, printing papers had their beginnings and passed through 
the experimental stages to the present high standard which is ex- 
emplified in HALOID ‘Photographic “Papers. With the present-day 
papers, photography has become a matter of individual expression 
—a matter of choice among the best that can be produced. And 
whether in portraiture, amateur finishing, or enlarging, HALOID 
“Papers give true expression to your photographic ideals. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet 


New York Office : | h H A OID C Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. e 0. 68 W. Washington Sc. 


ROCHESTER °. NEW YORK 


moon ie ()., [> 


Milestones in Progress of Photography—Series Four 
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A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
11 .... July, 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22) eee ADIL 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
31 ee uly. 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


47 .... Called the Famous “*291”’ (no illustrations). 


enerals Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 
Breet a August, 1912 . a Henry Matisse 


Pablo Picasso 
<i { Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
Pe \ June 1913 .. 


Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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the superintendent has to give them car fare 
to get downtown. 

“Penniless, in most instances friendless, 
and without clothing, what chance is there 
for them? What can they do save go back 
to the streets? 

“This condition is also true at the jail, 
and it is even worse at the penitentiary. 
Women, after serving sentences there, are 
given $5, $12 worth of prison clothing and 
a ticket to St. Louis, or any city or town in 
Missouri to which they desire to go. 

“Now, with our home, we can take those 
who want to reform. We can give them a 
chance to regain their self-respect; we can 
clothe them and find jobs for them, and 
then, after they are drawing enough money 
to care for themselves, we can find them 
homes of the right sort. We believe it is a 
worth while proposition. If we can save 


only a few of those we take in, we believe 
our efforts will be rewarded.” 

We want to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment Miss Gerhard on her commendable 
work. 


BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Will last for years. 
Over 400 sold and 
not a complaint. 


PR only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 
securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. 
springs or locks used. 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 
can use it correctly. 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


No strings, clamps, 
Retains at all times the appearance of a 


A child 
Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 


PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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The Camera Club Redivivus 


The installation and successful continu- 
ance of a “club” depends upon a number of 
factors, but it is not here necessary to go 
further into discussion on this subject than 
to say that the essential purpose of any such 
social organization 1s to establish something 
for the mutual benefit of its members. This 
is the cohesive force of attraction which in- 
sures its integrity, and, at the same time, the 
motive power of its effectiveness. 

Camera clubs have been in existence since 
the birth of photography and, all along the 
course of its advance, have been the most 
potent agents of its rapid progress, essen- 
tially by reason of the free interchange of 
ideas, provoked by the good fellowship en- 
kindled by the mutuality engendered. 

When photography was removed from 
the rather narrow channel of a profession, 
and became a popular pursuit of the many 
photographic clubs, lke the dragon teeth 
sown by Jason, sprung up everywhere, and 
every little hamlet could boast of a thriv- 
ing organization, but during the last decade 
or so the growth of the photographic club 
has been in abeyance and, in a measure, 
suffered from a sort of dry rot, the causes 
for which need not here be dilated upon, 
further than to say that the main cause was 
the falling off of interest by the photog- 
rapher. 

But, fortunately, a revival of the club 
spirit is now manifesting itself with an 
apparent rejuvenation. This redivivus is 
the outcome of a few energetic men who 
love photography and who hate to see it 
lapse in interest or fall into desuetude, and 
so they conceived the bright idea of boost- 
ing strength into it by a united affiliation of 
all the clubs—a United States of Photo- 
graphic Societies, 

Already we can perceive an indication of 
activity among the old established clubs and 
growing interest in the movement among 
new societies. 

The most efficient promoter of this laud- 
able scheme has been the enterprising 


POUND for POUND 
NEGATIVE for NEGATIVE 
PRINT for PRINT 


CUMMINONE 


(PRODUCT NO. 11) 


gives better values— 
than other developers 


DISCARD 


PYRO and its STAIN 
METOL and its POISON 


1b. COMMINONE 


(NO. 11) 
PRICE $3.60 


makes 32 gallons all- 
purpose developer 


““We USE as well as MAKE” 


Cummings’ Laboratories 
73 West Broadway, NEW YORK 
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individual needs. 
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NEW YORK 


Newark (N. J.) Camera Club, and it is 
gratifying to us to announce that this Club 
has published a pamphlet on the installation 
of photographic clubs, written by the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Louis F. Bucher, which will be 
sent gratuitously to anyone interested in 
organization work. 

You will read his enthusiasm in every 
line and it will inoculate you to a healthy 
glow to get your associates together and at 
once form a club. 

Mr. Bucher goes exhaustively into the 
subject and tells you just how to organize 
on a solid basis and insure permanency. 

He does his task so well that we prefer 
you to go straight to his pages rather than 
to inject our Own views. 

Send at once for the booklet, follow his 
excellent instruction and take advantage of 
his generous offer to assist you in what 
shall redound to your own credit as well as 
in furthering the interest of the delightful 
art of photography. 

Mr. Bucher’s address is 
Street, Newark, N. J 


. 
~ 


878 Broad 


Which Plate Should You Use? 


Photographers are exacting in their demands of plates. In order to produce 
the best work, they must have a plate especially designed to meet their 
Your plate is listed below: 


An extra fast Portrait or speed plate. 

An all-around Studio plate. 

For Landscape and Copying. 

A fast plate for Postal work. 

For Commercial photography. 

A Color plate rendering Orthochromatic values. 
CONTRAST LANTERN SLIDE. Producing brilliant Lantern Slides. 

A Tri-Color, or Pan Chromatic plate. 

For all Commercial Process work. 

An X-Ray plate of the highest radiographic quality. 
A Double Coated plate eliminating Halation. 

A perfect double coated Pan Ortho plate. 


Order from your dealer—today. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Have Conception of the Pose 


There is often exhibited during the period 
employed in posing the portrait, manifesta- 
tion of lack of definiteness of purpose in 
determination of what character of illumi- 
nation is best suited to bring out the domi- 
nant characteristics of the model, under 
artistic scrutiny. 

Reference here is not made to photog- 
raphers of little experience, but to many who 
well understand manipulation, both of light- 
ing and posing, who evidently go about in 
a sort of tentative way, with a vague idea 
that they may venture upon any procedure, 
trusting that in event of any error made, 
after treatment, outside the studio, may 
ameliorate results not directly pleasing. 

It does not savor of wisdom to trust to 
contingent success when it is possible to 
definitely secure it by intention. 

On the knowledge of how to manage the 
light in application to specific cases, success” 
undoubtedly depends; but it is presumptu- 
ous to expect to get what one desires by 
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Correspondence Solicited 


CALIFORNIA CARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory-San Francisco; Cal. 


Ss 
S\ 


NEW YORK OFFICE -3735 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
CHICAGO OFFICE -180 NO.WABASH AVENUE 


~ 


ys LOS ANGELES OFFICE-424 SOUTH BROADWAY Z 
Q 


SEATTLE OFFICE - 719 JOSHUA GREEN BLDG. C7, ere 
= fi g=—_ 
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/\LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY™ 


BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 

Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 

and women. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photo-Engraving and 


PHOTOGRAPHY *tircecoir Work: 


Gj 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY 
SSS) 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Efischam Ill. 
——————————————— 1} 


Highly sensitive to all conditions of light and color-values 


ee Plates 


ARE IDEAL 


at this season. With shortest exposures they produce 
negatives of the greatest detail and brilliancy. Their 
record cannot be excelled. 


Special brands for special needs 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


MMI HANMERDRY PLATE CO 
REG. TRADE MARK 


a i) J-- 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHiO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 
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invariable employment of identical means, 
good and proper as they may, in themselves 
be. 

To control available means to accomplish- 
ment of definite end is the crucial test of a 
good worker, and no one has a claim to that 
designation who can only show the ability 
to apply remedial agents to make tolerable 
work initially careless or indifferent. 

A good worker, before he sets out 
make a portrait, first scrutinizes his model 
and predetermines what the light will do 
which he elects to employ, and further, too, 
he anticipates by the exposure he gives, just 
how the potent chemicals are going to act, 


> 


to interpret in his terms the character of 
the negative evolved. 

It may sound trivial to the well informed 
to gravely state the fact, that whatever the 
illumination falls upon is made bright in 
proportion to the intensity it possesses; so 
that there is in the pose a variation in light 
intensity to the same degree as there is of 
shadow variation; but it would seem, from 
an observation of the finished work sent 
forth as photographs, that the artist, who 
gives them. the final touches necessary, as 
maintained by the pictorialist to convert 
them into pictures, disregards the subtle 
finger of light in its delineation) (sme 
evidence is palpably presented that the re- 
toucher accounts the values the illumination 
gives subject to his pencil’s correction. 

If we wish to have white express itself 
in terms, we must let the illumination have 
proper sway just at the part we want the 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


CH AS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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whiteness to be; if black 1s wanted, we must 
restrict the light’s ingress. If particular 
white and black parts are wanted, the light 
must be controlled to fall where the parts 
to be represented white are, while the black 
parts must be sheltered from illumination. 

Fortunately, the control of the dominant 
light facilitates the distribution of the light 
and dark throughout, but it is essential that 
the photographer appreciates this action so 
that he may see to it that it be not undone 
by the “skill” of the retoucher. 

To wait until the negative is handed to 
you from the development to determine 
whether it comes up to your pictorial satis- 
faction, is to wait till it is too late, for no 
subsequent work, chemical or artistic, can 
make it what it might have been had you 
predetermined its genesis. 

Of course, bad negatives may be im- 
proved by chemist and retoucher, and, at 
times, it is necessary to have recourse to 
remedial agents, but a negative, which needs 
no physic, is to be preferred to a sick one 
boosted up to a convalescent state. 

Let results be assured by direct intention 
and they shall then be best because it is an 
art with which Nature does amend. 

* 


Start Now to Keep Records for 1921 
Income Reports 
By JoHN G. HERNDON, Jr. 


Now that virtually all returns of 1920 income 
have been filed except by those who obtained 
permission for extension of time, or whose books 
are kept on a fiscal year basis different from the 
calendar year, it may be well to note some of the 
records which individuals should keep in order 
more easily to prepare returns next year. It is 
not necessary to have an elaborate system of 
books, but definite data should be easily acces- 
sible for the preparation of one’s tax return. 

For persons in business probably as great a 
difficulty occurs in the analysis of interest account 
as in any other one item. There is too frequently 
shown merely the difference between interest 
received and interest paid. Let us assume 
interest paid is the larger item. If among the 
interest received was interest on Liberty bonds, 
certificates of indebtedness of municipal bonds, 
the taxpaper is doing himself an injustice in 
merely taking credit for the difference between 
interest received and interest paid. He ought to 
know the character of the interest received for 
Liberty bond interest is wholly tax exempt to 


“AMIDOL 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 


—DOES NOT ALLOW— 
THE IMPORTATION OF 


GERMAN METOL 


BUT WE CAN SUPPLY 
THE 


“AGFA” 


EIKONOGEN 
ORTOL GLYCIN 
RODINAL BLITZLICHT 


Flash Lamps 


AT ALL DEALERS 


Sagamore Chemical Co., Inc. 


120 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK 


Sole American Distributors 


You will find us in Booth No. 41 


= AL THE-—— 


“BABY NATIONAL” 
CONVENTION 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
APRIL 18th TO 21st 


with a tll displayeotmmroscha lL iasi 
Light Apparatus. The latest in arti- 
ficial lighting—The Brieloff Studio 
Lamps and the talk of the day—The 
Brieloff Reflectolight. 


It surely will pay you to go to the 
convention even if it is only to see the 
apparatus. A special demonstration 
will also be made by Mr. I. BuxBAUM 
with our Studio Lamp. 


PROSCH MFG. CO., Inc. 


61 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
oie of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 


In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet’s 
Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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most individuals; Victory note interest is sub- 
ject only to surtax, while certificates of 'indebted- 
ness interest may or may not be subject to sur- 
tax and is not subject to normal tax. 

On business properties there should be claimed 
a reasonable rate of depreciation and a record 
kept thereof, even though not specifically charged 
off on the individual’s books. With regard to the 
deductibility of so-called wax taxes on luxuries, 
admissions, dues, etc., in justice to the individual 
and to the government, if a taxpayer is going to 
claim such items as deductible, he ought to have 
a memorandum of the more important ones. 

The taxes under this heading which are deduc- 
tible include membership dues in clubs; the $2.88 
required to be paid on every 1000 miles of rail- 
road travel when the travel has not already been 
deducted as a business expense; the 10 per cent 
paid on admissions to theatre and motion-picture 
houses, and all those various taxes on purchases 
when the tax 1s specifically stated as a separate 
item on the purchase slip. 

Those who own bank or trust company stocks 
ought to ascertain the amount of the state capital 
stock tax paid on each share of stock during the 
preceding year, and add such amount to the 
dividend received and subtract as a tax paid. 
The net income will be identically the same as if 
the item were omitted and the surtax will not be 
changed, but the normal tax. will be reduced be- 
cause dividends will have been increased, and 
dividends are not subject to the normal tax. 

Individuals should add to the cost of all 
securities purchased the commission paid at the 
time of purchase and should subtract from the 
sale price the commission paid at the time of 
sale. The difference between these two net 
amounts is the profit realized or the loss sus- 
tained. Persons who have been carrying mar- 
ginal accounts with their brokers, and whose 
accounts have been charged with interest and 
“carrying charges” and have been credited divi- 
dends received, should show the amount of the 
dividends received under the heading of “divi- 
dends” and should deduct the “carrying charges” 
under “interest paid.” 

It is not necessary that you specify the various 
church organizations within a single church to 
which contributions are given. The total amount 
of the contribution should be reported. No con- 
tribution to any individual, however worthy, 
given to him in his individual capacity, is deduc- 
tible. When it comes to contributions to organi- 
zations whose exact status under the tax law is 
doubtful, a record of such contributions should 
be kept and if they are deducted they should be 
shown on the return and the organization to 
which given. Do not lump such items by saying 
“miscellaneous, $200.” The cost of club member- 
ship should be deducted when the membership 1s 
for the purpose of promoting the business stand- _ 
ing and is in direct relationship to the business 
conducted by the taxpayers. 
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What’s Doing in Photography | 


W. G. Freeman has opened a new studio in 
Meriden, Conn. 


John Held, of Effingham, IIl., has purchased 
the studio of S. L. Crandall, Brodhead, Wis. 


Fire that originated in the developing and print- 
ing room of the Connell Studio, Steubenville, Ohio, 
stean early hor on March 31st, ‘damaged the 
building and contents to the extent of about $1,500. 


J. H. Rooney, Montgomery, Ala., was seriously 
injured on March 20th when his car became un- 
controllable and crashed into a telegraph pole. 
Rooney was taken to police headquarters, where 
medical attention was immediately given him. The 
car was completely demolished. 


The partnership firm of Healey Brothers, who 
have operated the former Shuss Studio, Corry, 
Pa., on North Center Street, has been dissolved, 
Fred Healey having purchased a studio at Lewis- 
town, to which city he will immediately move. 
The local business will be maintained by John 
Healey. 


At one of the largest meetings of professional 
photographers ever held in Vancouver, B. C., it 
was decided to organize into a local body. This 
was done mainly with a view to entertain the 
delegates of the big convention of the Photogra- 
phers’ Association of the Pacific Northwest, which 
will be held in Vancouver from August 2d to 5th 
.of this year. 

Officers elected for the local Association were: 
Mr. K. G. McKenzie, President; Mr. Frank 
Gowen, Vice-President, and Mr. McGregor, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


% 


Character in Advertising 


Years ago when advertising was young and 
crude it had rather a bad name. 

Sad to relate, a great many people occasionally 
said things in print about their products which 
flattered those products overmuch. One of the 
most serious handicaps that modern advertising 
has had to overcome was the skepticism of the 
reader who had been deceived. ‘Don’t believe 
too much of what you read in print’ was the 
general attitude. 

Now, happily, readers have learned to read 
advertisements with intelligence and judgment; 
to discriminate between the great majority of 
advertisements which are honest and open and 
the occasional “blue sky” publicity. 

For many products, advertising of the modern 
type is the least expensive, most effective selling 
method ever known. Which makes doubly ap- 
parent the importance of maintaining character 
in advertising—character that embodies not 
merely absolute truth in descriptions and state- 
ments, but that reflects the standing of the house 
through the very appearance of the printed piece. 
—Scope. 


75 Fifth Avenue 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 


OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 


Note New Reduced Prices 


1F0z: WL GYA. Ploy 
$0.75 $2.50 $9.00 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


New York 


In Black and White— 


true “contact quality ”’ 


In Sepia— 


“contact quality” plus 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
A NE W EDIT ION and a valuable reference book for every mem- 


ber of the profession, big or little.” 


WALL’S How to Make a Studio Pay 
Dictionary of Photography BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


—10th Edition— CONTENTS 
: The Man and the Location 
Ready for delivery Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 
700 Pages :: 2000 References The Treatment of Customers 
- : : How to Know the Profits 
Revised and re-written with full Creditiand. Collections 
explanatory text. Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
$5 per copy—post free. Business-Getting Schemes 
Postpaid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, ostpa 
aaectre et FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square PUBLISHER 
Philadelphia 


636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages a 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 
INCLUDING PRICES CHARGED IN TWO LARGE CITIES 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 

Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
A. the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

' It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Profusely 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and:not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, °° §sfisdsipniaT*"* 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


mee 

Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent. Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
th rty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—tTwo insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—A good all-round man. Must be good 

retoucher. A steady position to the right man, 
with salary according to ability. W. R. Loar & 
Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


WANTED—First-class operator and retoucher to 

manage studio in good residential district. Fine 
opportunity for building up a large business. 
Apply by letter stating amount of salary expected. 
Address, A. S. Hurter, 509 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


WHERE can I find a good fellow who wants a 
position in a photo business in view of owning it? 
Address—948, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
co Read the ads. that follow 


SITUATION WANTED—Expert Commercial Photogra- 

pher, up on latest production ideas, quality work- 
er—enlargements, lantern-slides, Kodak finishing, 
A-1 laboratory man, wants position. Address 953, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—Young man wants permanent 

position; eight years’ experience in commercial 
and portrait work. Write, Walter M. Bossler, 727 
Thorn St., Reading, Pa. 


POsITION WANTED by lady, all-round assistant; 

several years’ experience: also retouching. High- 
class small studio only. Address No. 952, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED TO Buy—Good studio, preferably in 

Michigan. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Cash deal. Address—947, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—One Empire State 8x 10 View Outfit 

with R. R. lens. One Voigtlander 8x 10 lens. 
One Holmes, Booth & Hayden 6x8 lens. One 
Mound City 8x10 R. R. lens. One Aristo Arc 
Lamp. L.I. Way Studio, 116 N. Market Street, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


~I 
on 


Here is an Idea for Signs 

Investigators have made careful tests with a 
view to deciding the legibility of colored letters 
on colored papers, the distance, size and form 
of the type used and other conditions being the 
same. The following list shows their findings in 
order of legibility: 
. Black letters on yellow paper. 
. Green letters on white paper. 
. Blue letters on white paper. 
. White letters on blue paper. 
Black letters on white paper. 
. Yellow letters on black paper. 
. White letters on red paper. 
. White letters on green paper. 
. White letters on black paper. 

10. Red letters on yellow paper. 

It might pay some merchants to study the above 
list when making up sign cards or window 
posters.—The Red Ball. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBWausccee 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 
502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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With the coming of Spring, out-door 
work looms big, especially if you are 


developing the commercial side of 


photography. 

Eastman View Cameras No. 2 embody 
all the practical conveniences necessary 
for out-door work. The 7 x 11 is an 
excellent size for landscapes or archi- 
tectural subjects. The proportions of 
the picture are pleasing—the materials 
cost no more than those used for 8x ro, 


but the pictures look larger. 


See the Eastman View No.2, 7 x em 


betore you buy a new outht. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. | 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. Countries in the Postal Union, 


$3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVIII, No. 715 


Wednesday, April 20, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Equity in Prices 


In photography, when practiced as a pro- 
fession, the cost of production, as in any 
other form of art or decorative work, and 
the cost of labor, must be rated far above 
the valuation of the material actually em- 
ployed. The painter is not expected to esti- 
mate the value of his picture by the outlay 
for canvas and paint, plus the time con- 
sumed in its production. Neither is it just 
to rate the price of the photograph, the mak- 
ing of which demands possession of artistic 
ability, by consideration of the sum paid the 
stock dealer for chemicals, plates and paper, 
plus a time compensation for work of skill, 
even though such an estimate might yield a 
large percentage of profit. 

The majority of photographers, however, 
seem to look at the subject of equity in price 
merely on a good percentage basis ; notwith- 
standing, they are always crying out about 
the necessity of keeping up the prices. In 
what way really should the question of ade- 
quate remuneration be approached ? 

When the photographer, chaffing under 
the burden of extra imposed labor, with no 
corresponding pecuniary return, kicks the 
traces and leaps to the bold course of charg- 
ing twenty dollars a dozen for pictures, 


which a month back he was glad to dispose 
of for ten dollars, does he imagine he has 
made a vigorous stride, has benefited his 
business and advanced the standard of 
photography ? 

Yes, he imagines it, until he wakes up to 
discover that he is losing ground and money 
and has been hoisting himself by his own 
petard to a false position, where he finds 
himself only growing poorer and poorer, 
with nothing for his trouble but the infla- 
tion from the applause of writers in periodi- 
cals and from convention orators. 

From an economic point of view, do you 
not see that it is not percentage of profit 
which pays, but the amount of business 
done. 

The man who has a million dollars in- 
vested in a profitable scheme knows that 
there is better yield with 10 per cent. income 
than a thousand dollars would be at 50 per 
cent. 

“Small profits and quick sales,” the “nim- 
ble nickel and the idle dollar,’ are old but 
true adages formulated by experience. Yet 
we photographers allow our better judg- 
ment to be warped and think we are stand- 
ing in the places of the mighty when we 
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raise our prices to the maximum without 
consideration of what is given in return for 
the increased rate, or whether our conditions 
and surroundings warrant the change. 

If we have a good trade at a certain 
price, which makes our business reasonably 
profitable, if we are doing all the business 
we can, it would be as unwise to presume 
that by venturing to double our prices as it 
would be foolish to lower them in the 
expectation of increase of custom thereby. 

The first consideration is quality of work 
produced at a price which pays to produce it. 

Reasonableness in relations with our cus- 
tomers is always met by reasonableness on 
their part. If we make as good work for 
ten dollars as our neighbor does for twenty, 
is it reasonable to think that an intelligent 
public will rush to patronize him and ignore 
us? 

The grocer may be compelled to charge 
a dollar a pound to some customers of the 
finical sort for the same brand of tea he 
sells for 50 cents to other customers of as 
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delicate discerning palate, but of better 
judgment, but the economic grocer prefers 
a 1000 fifty-cent buyers to half a dozen 
dollar ones. 

But we photographers do not care to be 
ranked as ordinary tradesmen, and so are 
apt to forget the rigid truths of economics. 

We must use some common sense in our 
business transactions and not suffer our- 
selves to be misguided by the advice of men 
who are not in photography for a livelihood. 

We must pursue business on business 
principles, must determine for ourselves 
whether it is wise to charge a high rate or 
to accommodate our price to the conditions 
of our environment. 

We certainly have a right to maintain 
high prices if we are sure of prospering 
thereby, but it is only in exceptional cases 
that the price may be raised much above the 
general average. ; 

If we study economy, it should be the 
economy of production, and not the extrava- 
gance of needless show and expenditure. 


Selling a Photographer 


C. H. CLAUDY 


Mr Go EevGraunyve 
Care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“My dear Mr. Claudy.—A _ proposition— 
somewhat unusual. | 

“Can you sell a photographer—a PHOTOG- 
RAPHER? 

“T am one of those individuals who have 
experience and ability, but do not seem to 
be able to sell themselves to advantage. 

“You, in your position, with your knowl- 
edge of photography, business people, pub- 
lications, manufacturers, etc., can do it.” 

(Here the writer gives his photographic 
experience and qualifications which are 
unusual. Then he goes on to say) : 

“Mr. Claudy, I feel'that I am ripe for a 
good position, that I have the experience, 
the ability and the knowledge of business 
affairs to make it go over successfully. 

“I am 38 years of age and married. 


“The kind of a position I would want 
would be as photographer in charge for 
some manufacturing plant where I could do 
the photographic work, look after some of 
the advertising and catalogue work, or 
something along that line. 

“Tf you wlll take hold of this proposition 
and put it through for me, I would, of 
course, expect you to charge a fee such as I 
could pay. 

“Let me hear from you, and thanking you 
for any consideration you may give this 
matter, | am, . 

“Sincerely yours, 
“JOHN SMITH.” 

Of course, “John Smith” isn’t his name. 
The name is one well known in some photo- 
graphic circles. But the name isn’t of im- 
portance in this connection—what is of 
importance is that here is a man who can 
do about anything there is to be done in 
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photography, from pin holes to portraits, 
from writing on a negative to writing a 
book, and yet he cannot get the job he 
wants and so comes to a writer for help. 

Let me premise this by saying, in case 
any other trusting friend is led to follow 
this lead, that I regretfully wrote Mr. “John 
Smith” that I was not able to help him ex- 
cept with some _ free-gratis-for-nothing 
advice. I have more troubles of my own 
than I can find policemen to tell them to, 
and so had to decline the troubles of Friend 
Smith, even if he was willing to pay to have 
me shoulder them. 

But I suggested to Friend Smith, and I 
suggest to all who find themselves in a 
similar boat, that selling anything, no matter 
what, is like selling anything else. Granted 
that you have the goods, you have to find 
the purchaser, interest him in your goods, 
and then make him believe he wants your 
goods worse than he wants anyone’s else 
goods. 

For the sake of argument, let’s agree that 
Smith has the goods—that is, that he is an 
able, experienced, conscientious, hard-work- 
ing, resourceful, clever photographer with 
ambition and energy to spare. 

Smith must find someone who wants just 
that combination. Now it is probable that 
there are people who want to employ that 
kind of a man, whom for some reason or 
other Smith would not want as paymasters. 
He says “some manufacturing plant” and 
may have in mind an automobile plant or a 
plant where they make paper, or one where 
they manufacture taps and dies or what- 
ever. He might not be at all interested ina 
position in a factory for coffin handles or 
one where they made corsets for invalids or 
one where they constructed collars for cake- 
eaters. So the first thing, it seems to me, 
would be for John Smith to list the kind of 
jobs in which he would be interested. 

Having done so, let him, by a process of 
elimination, get rid of most of these, saving 
two or three as the kind he would most like 
to join. Let us suppose that he likes ma- 
chinery, and decides that he’d like to be in 
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a typewriter plant, or an automobile plant, 
or a shoe machinery plant. 

He can now go to a library, get a news- 
paper diféttory and find the names of all the 
journals serving these industries. He can 
pick the best, and in them advertise himself 
and his qualifications to the factories in 
which he is interested. 

Or, he can get a list of all the automobile 
plants, the typewriter plants, and the shoe 
machinery plants, and write each one’s 
President or General Manager a letter. 
Anyone who can write the letter quoted 
above could write a letter which would be 
read in such an office. If I were doing it, 
I’d have a huge big envelope, addressed in 
print, or red ink, or registered, or special de- 
livery, or something, to make sure the man 
to whom it was addressed could see it 
sticking out of his mail like a sore thumb. 

Finally, he could, and should, enlist the 
services of the photographic journals. ‘This 
one, for instance, is in constant receipt of 
letters of inquiry from manufacturers asking 
for men. It maintains a classified column 
in which those who want help and those who 
want jobs, may get in touch with each other. 
If I were running a big factory and needed 
a photographer with brains and education, 
and didn’t know where to get him, I’d write 
the Editor for particulars, first thing. In 
other words, if I wanted to buy peanuts, I’d 
go to a peanut stand and if I wanted infor- 
mation about cigars I’d go to a cigar store, 
and if I needed to know about men who 
knew how to make pictures, I’d go to the 
concern which specialized in men who knew 
how to make pictures—which is this pub- 
lishing house or some other publishing house 
putting forth professional photographic 
journals. 

lf 1 knew-as much as = john Smith 
knows, and wanted the kind of a job “John 
Smith” wants, I’d have it, if I did nothing 
else for six months but go to get it. There 
are one hundred and ten millions of people 
in these United States. There is just one of 
those hundred and ten millions who can best 


do some single job. “John Smith” is the 
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one, for some one job. If the people with 
the job knew about “John Smith,” or if 
“John Smith” knew about the people, noth- 
ing would keep them apart. It’s all a 
matter of finding each other. And the only 
way in which “John Smith’ can do the 
finding is by advertising, in the ways here 
suggested or other and better ways if he can 
find them. No man ever got a good job by 
going down cellar and crying softly into the 
potato bin “here I am, come get me.’ “He 
gets a good job by going»out after it, and 
hollering loud enough to be heard by those 
who want men “here I am, able and willing.” 
“John Smith,” the answer to your prob- 
lem is one of advertising. All you men who 
can do one thing or a dozen things, well, the 
answer to your problem is—advertising. 
(P.'S- SBy the: way, “-] Obie onthe: 
you do as I say, and get a job, you might 
send me a bottle of—but taste it first, please. 
I am too old to die via wood alcohol route. ) 


The Study of Lighting 


The novice in portraiture can be excused 
for feeling somewhat bewildered when he 
visits an exhibition of modern photographs 
in the hope of learning something about the 
art of lighting the human subject. Usually, 
he will find such a variety of treatment that 
he will be led to the opinion that lighting 1s 
almost a matter of chance, and that what he 
had best do is to expose his plates under 
almost any conditions and trust to luck for 
the result. Such a conclusion would, how- 
ever, prove fatal to his own prospects of 
turning out consistently good work, for 
though he might occasionally “fluke” a suc- 
cess, the lack of knowledge would prevent 
him from repeating it with such modifica- 
tions as would be necessary with another 
sitter. Therefore, the beginner must learn 
to control his light. He must start on the 
simplest styles, and when these are mastered 
attempt those which are more ambitious. 

Although servile copying of a style, 
whether it be that of a photographer or a 
painter, is to be deprecated in work which is 
to be shown to the public, it is invaluable to 
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the student, whom we strongly advise to 
procure such portraits as appeal to his taste. 
Selecting, as sitters, such of his friends as 
have some resemblance to the originals, let 
him endeavor to produce something as nearly 
approaching his model photographs as pos- 
sible. It is not to be expected that success 
will attend the first effort, but repeated 
attempts should be made until a near ap- 
proximation is arrived at. Some of these 
attempts may appear more pleasing to the 
photographer than the original model, but 
they must be laid aside until the purpose 
aimed at, that of reproducing a particular 
effect, has been achieved. Such practice 
with various styles of lighting will rapidly 
bring a confidence and facility in working 
which could not be attained by years of 
unsystematic work. 

To come to practical details of lighting, it 
should, in the first place, be understood that, 
provided a sufficient volume of light is 
available and can be made to fall upon the 
sitter at any desired angle, the actual design 
of the studio is of little consequence; more- 
over, that any effects obtainable by daylight 
can be equally well obtained by an efficient 
electric installation. Apart from the direc- 
tion of the light, one of the most important 
factors is the distance between the light and 
the sitter, the lighting becoming softer the 
farther the sitter recedes from the light. 
This is most apparent with a light of small 
area, such as a single enclosed are lamp, of 
course, properly screened, but it can easily 
be demonstrated with daylight (care being 
taken that the angle of the light is not 
altered) by placing the sitter at distances of 
four and seven feet from the light side of 
the studio, and if possible taking negatives 
at both positions. It may be useful to point 
out that the eye requires a good deal of train- 
ing to appreciate variations in lighting, as it 
is necessary to ignore the effect of color; 
negatives, being monochromatic, give a safer 
basis for comparison. A bust painted grey 
or buff is useful for experiments in lighting, 
or green or blue spectacles may be used to 
eliminate the color factor. For the same 
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reason it is not desirable to judge of light- 
ing by inspection of the camera screen, since 
the effect, owing to the reduced size and the 
presence of color, appears satisfactory in 
almost all cases. 

Comparatively few photographers appre- 
ciate the value of translucent and semi- 
opaque screens which are used close up to 
the sitter. Many lighting problems which 
are extremely difficult of solution if the 
ordinary blinds are available, are very simple 
if local shading can be done. <A couple of 
ordinary head screens, covered, one with 
butter muslin and the other with a thin dark 
material, should always be at hand; the 
latter is particularly useful to reduce the 
light on white drapery or to throw the hands 
into semi-shadow. 

Reflectors should be sparingly used, and 
should be introduced only to obtain such 
effects as cannot be produced by direct light- 
ing. This does not, of course, apply when 
the reflector is used as the principal source 
of light, as when the light of an arc lamp is 
directed upon a white screen, no direct rays 
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reaching the sitter. In most studios white 
reflectors are de rigueur, and some careful 
portrait photographers whiten them fre- 
quently. At the same time we suggest the 
occasional use of a light-grey reflector, 
which, while it softens the shadows, does 
not betray its use, and is certainly less liable 
to give cross lights in the eyes. Another 
point in using reflectors is worth noting. If 
they are brought forward there is a tendency 
to destroy all the modelling on the shadow 
side of the face, but if kept well back, so 
that the front edge is level with the sitter’s 
ear, there will be no risk of double lights in 
the eyes, and the delicate shadows in the face 
will be preserved. 

One more hint. When arranging for 
strong effects in lighting, it is desirable to 
admit a fair amount of lhght at the farther 
end of the studio. This illuminates the 
whole subject with a very subdued light, 
which is much to be preferred to reflected 
light, from the small source of light which 
is actually producing the picture-——The 
British Journal of Photography. 


Commercial Photography as a Business or a Side Line 


L. G. ROSE 


Almost from the time photography was 
first introduced, photographers have been 
asked to make pictures other than portrait 
and while, at first, it amounted to very little 
due to the slowness and clumsiness of the 
Daguerreotype, with the coming of the wet 
collodion process it developed more rapidly, 
although not for merchandising—or bust- 
ness photography—as it is now known. 
During the Civil War, Brady, a famous New 
York and Washington photographer, fol- 
lowed the battle-fields for the duration of 
that war and sacrificed a wonderful business 
for the glory of recording, by photography, 
the events of those strenuous days. 

Later, wet plates were used in exploiting 
the different railroads, town sites, etc., of 
the then booming West, but with the intro- 
duction of dry plates, the real modern com- 
mercial photography started, and, by the way, 


did you ever stop to think that commercial 
photography really is an erroneous term, as 
all photographers are commercial photog- 
raphers, in that they commercialize the art 
of photography ? 

In the eighties, photography began to play 
a more important part in the business world, 
in that it was employed to further the sale 
of furniture, stoves, monuments, machinery 
and various other heavy articles of manu- 


facture, and when we see some of this old- 


time work today, we must acknowledge that 
it was remarkable, although the photog- 
raphers did not work under conditions such 
as those with which the modern operator 
has to contend. They oftentimes waited 
days for certain lights and went to great 
expense in preparing their subjects. As an 
instance—some time ago I was talking to 
one of the “old-timers” in the machinery 
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game and he told me how they photographed 
machinery thirty years ago. 

The machine was painted a flat gray, then 
all imperfections were puttied over and 
smoothed out, when it was given another 
coat of flat gray. A large pure white back- 
ground was set in back of the machine and 
the floor carefully covered with sand up to 
the level of the machine, this all taking a 
week or two in preparation. ‘Today, such 
a machine would be photographed within a 
half-hour and all imperfections would be 
taken out by commercial photo-retouchers. 

The commercial photographers of those 
times and up to around 1900 were of a 
higher calibre than they are today. ‘That 
seems rather strong, but, nevertheless, | 
believe it is a fact. They were, for the most 
part, photographers who had come up 
through the old wet plate and printing-out 
paper days and they really knew more about 
the real technique of photography than the 
average workman nowadays. ‘The portrait 
photographer rarely, if ever, went out of 
his studio, and then it was probably to make 
a family reunion or some local view, as his 
lenses and the plates he used were against 
him and he seldom made a success of a 
strictly commercial job, so the customer 
who wanted commercial work would drift 
from one to another, until it finally settled 
down to a few men in each territory who 
would specialize on this line of work, and 
they were good—very good. They chose 
their customers by a process of elimination 
and did not depend upon the photo-re- 
touchers as we do. 

Also, the world was not moving as fast 
then as it is now, when a manufacturer may 
get an idea one day and want a complete 
catalogue tomorrow. The question natu- 
rally arises—why do manufacturers want 
to depend so much on commercial photo- 
retouching? It is due to possibly two 
things, the first is that the customer may 
want to exaggerate a little, thus showing the 
article a little bit better than it really is, and 
secondly, until recently, there was consider- 
able difficulty in getting photographs 
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snappy enough to make good cuts, owing to 
the condition of the photo-engraving art. 
Hence, photo-retouching was brought into 
use and it has stuck €vensisimcemseaie 
tendency now is to eliminate this photo- 
retouching, and one will notice in the adver- 
tising pages of the magazines the assertion 
that “this is a cut from an unretouched 
photograph,” which shows the way the wind 
is now blowing. 

However, commercial photography is 
rapidly reaching a much higher plant and as 
a business it compares favorably, if not 
better, than most businesses that would ab- 
sorb a like amount of capital. If you will 
go into commercial photography today, 
thoroughly prepared in the technical end 
as well as in marketing, merchandising, 
advertising and sales principles, and with a 
general knowledge of business and good 
character, that is, found your business on 
good strong lines, you will succeed and get 
possibly a larger return than in possibly any 
other line. 

The use of photographs is growing more 
and more rapidly, and especially right now 
in these changing times, as we are passing 
from a buyers’ to a sellers’ market. What 
I mean by that is this: a couple of years 
ago a salesman would call on a buyer and 
the buyer immediately ask him how much 
the seller could give him and how soon it 
could be shipped. It is now reaching the 
point where the salesman calls on the buyer 
and the buyer is on the defensive. He does 
not want goods or is becoming more partic- 
ular, and the salesman has to put forth 
special effort to make sales. In other words, 
salesmanship is becoming an art again, 
which means the use of photographs. Many 
businesses today are finding that they will 
have to radically change their tactics, dis- 
card old lines and start anew. Some of 
their old leaders have become tail-enders 
and what were tail-enders have become 
profit makers which means more photo- 
graphs in showing these practically new 
lines, and manufacturers are beginning to 
realize more fully every day that “Nothing 
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tells your story like a photograph,’ and 
nothing will clinch that story like another 
photograph. 

Of course, the revolutionizing of business 
means that commercial photography is also 
undergoing a change. A few years ago, a 
commercial photographer would no more 
think of using a soft focus lens than he 
would of developing his plate out under the 
skylight, but now the soft focus lens is be- 
ing extensively used, and a lack of sharp 
detail is becoming more and more desirable, 
as evidenced by the advertising in practi- 
cally every magazine. We used to think we 
had to have light all coming from one direc- 
tion and now we have light coming from all 
directions—the more freaky the better. 
Everything went on glossy paper, now a lot 
of it goes on mat surface. We thought at 
one time the more work we did, the more 
money we were making and now some of 
us have found that the more work we do, 
the sooner we will land in the poor house, 
when we begin to know our costs. 

Many of our portrait photographers are 
taking up commercial photography, because 
it has been forced upon them by customers 
wanting something artistic. In fact, one of 
the leading portrait men of the country does 
quite an extensive business in the com- 
mercial end of it. Another leading portrait 
man makes a great many interiors and this 
has had a good effect on the commerical 
business, for it has raised general standards. 

There are many portrait photographers 
both in the large cities and medium sized 
towns, as well as in the smaller places, who 
pass up a large field offered by commercial 
photography and never get any of the busi- 
ness which would fit in very nicely with 
most portrait studios, as it would even up 
the financial year considerably and attract a 
higher type of help as steady and lucrative 
employment would be offered the year 
round, 

Now, the question naturally arises—how 
is one to get some of this business? As the 
portrait man usually belongs to several 
clubs, societies, etc., it should be easy to 
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break into the commercial field as far as 
getting acquainted with prospective cus- 
tomers is concerned, for the same tactics 
apply to practically both lines. Of course, 
towns naturally vary as to the kind and 
amount of business that can be secured. 

In the average town of twenty to fifty 
thousand there is usually to be found the 
same type of industries represented; for 
instance, by a furniture factory, a woolen 
mill, an implement factory, a boiler factory, 
several good-sized contractors, some rail- 
roads and various other lines. 

They all have photographic work more or 
less and nearly all of them would have more 
if its possibilities were called to their at- 
tention. Look around you and find out 
what kind of photographs are being used and 
where they are made. You will find that 
they are getting these photographs from the 
larger cities, especially the manufacturers, 
and they will be only too glad to have this 
work done in their own town if you can 
handle it, and there 1s no question but what 
you can if you go into it with a determina- 
tion to make good. The big stumbling block 
is usually price, but it should not be hard 
to convince a prospect that by having the 
photography done on the job it would be a 
saving by not having a photographer come 
in from some other city or sending the goods 
away to have this work done. 

Now, let us analyze this list of manu- 
facturers in this supposed town and see how 
we would go about it to get some of this 
business. 

Take the furniture factory for example. 
Furniture is sold in several different ways, 
but principally by having the salesman call 
on the jobbers with a book of photographs, 
or if the jobber is sold at the factory or 
sample-room, he in turn will have salesmen 
who call on the trade and. photographs will 
be needed anyhow. Such photography is 
within the reach of any ordinary photog- 
rapher and does not require any extensive 
equipment. 

As to a woolen mill, woolens are not 


generally sold by photographs, but by 
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samples, but if a trade-mark brand of cloth 
is made, there will be photographs used in 
advertising and establishing this brand with 
the trade, and right now, many manu- 
facturers of like commodities are using 
photographs in an effort to reach this trade 
direct. 

An implement dealer will use a lot of 
prints and will need a great many negatives 
in the making of catalogues, both in showing 
the machinery itself and in showing it in 
operation. 

A boiler or similar factory will use photo- 
graphs showing their installations, and while 
many negatives will be made in other towns, 
they are always surrendered and the home- 
town photographer has the opportunity of 
securing print orders which are usually 
heavy. This would also apply to the con- 
LTaClors: 

The railroads going through your towns 
are users of photographs probably far be- 
yond your expectations. ‘They are rather 
hard to get in touch with unless you live in 
the headquarters’ city, but once you are 
known to produce good work without any 
make-overs, you are almost sure to be 
called upon again and again and your money 
is always waiting. 

To get this work, write to the heads of 
the claim, freight and passenger depart- 
ments and if they have a colonization 
bureau, be sure to include that in your mail- 
ing list. Write them a letter and then keep 
sending them something in the way of a 
little advertisement or anything that will 
keep your name before them about once a 
month, It is worth while. 

A good business can be developed and 
while you will make mistakes, most manu- 
facturers are looking for something radically 
different from what they have been securing 
and you may hit upon something that will 
be just what they want. 

The cost of additional equipment which 
might be needed to handle this work would 
be negligible in comparison with the returns, 
also you would bump up against problems 
which are entirely new to you and in their 
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solving would make you better workmen in 
the portrait field. I have seen these things 
happen and know them to be true. In ad- 
dition to this, most portrait men could stand 
a check up in their business methods in 
which they are still lax. 

Quite a few invaluable hints and practical 
working schemes will be found in the book 
The Commercial Photographer, and whether 
a commercial or a portrait photographer, 
the book is really an indispensable adjunct to 
any studio owner, not because I wrote it, 
but for the fact that it tells of the experience 
of the best photographers in that line. 


Commercial Photographers at 
the Buffalo Convention, 
July 18th to 23d 


We are advised by Chairman Kauffmann, 
of the Commercial Section of the P. A. of 
A., that he has secured for the Convention 
at Buffalo, the services of Lejaren a Hiller, 
of New York, who is making quite a furore 
in his original photographic illustrations 
for magazines and advertising. Eugene 
Hutchinson, of Chicago, will demonstrate 
advertising illustrations. Howard Web- 
ster, of Chicago, will show his many little 
stunts and demonstrate how to properly 
color commercial photographic prints. 

A regular and up-to-date commercial 
studio, with every new idea in commercial 
photography, will be in operation during the 
entire week. Various men from different 
parts of the country will make demonstra- 
tions. If you have a new idea, your brother 
commercial photographers will be glad to 
have it and will be just as happy to show 
you their individual “stunts.” 

Don’t forget to reserve the week of July 
18, 1921,-and the place is Buffalo 

*% 


In a busy department store a lady asked to see 
blankets. After the clerk had emptied the shelves 
and. piled the counters with blankets of every 
description and color, the lady thanked him and 
said: “I was just looking for a friend.” 

“Well, madam,” said the obliging clerk, “if you 
think your friend is among these blankets, I'll 
look again.’—McMath Magazine. 
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Formule: and How to Read Them 


G. WEARE 


Formule is the name given in photog- 
raphy to the methodical setting out of the 
components of a solution or other prepara- 
tion (they are almost all solutions), from 
which the user can see at a glance how much 
of each ingredient will be required. The 
idea that there is some special formula for a 
developer or for a toning bath which will 
give perfect results, while other formule 
are bad, is one which it is very hard to 
abandon, but is none the less a mistaken one. 
However; this is a digression. 

A formula such as is given on a plate 
box tells more than appears at the first 
glance. It not only indicates the quantity 
of each ingredient, but also the order in 
which each is to be added. In most formule 
the water is put last, but this it is the one 
exception to the rule, which is otherwise to 
be rigidly followed, namely, that in making 
up anything to a formula, in the absence of 


other specific instructions, the ingredients 
are to be added in the order in which they 
occur in the formula itself. 

In some cases the order is not of any 1m- 
portance, but in others everything depends 
upon it. Unless, therefore, the photog- 
rapher knows for a fact that the order does 
not matter, he must adhere to it. 

Each ingredient should be dissolved be- 
fore the next is added is another rule. Here, 
again, there are cases where it is not of any 
importance, while there are others in which 
it is vital. ‘Take the’ case of a metol de- 
veloper, for example. It will be seen that 
the metol is always placed first, and that the 
sodium sulphite is further down the list. 
Metol can be dissolved in water, and, when 
dissolved, a certain quantity of sodium sul- 
phite can be added and the metol will re- 
main in solution. If too much sulphite ts 
added, the metol separates out in the form 
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compact, greatest capacity, least costly outfit made. 
Waterjackets have been giving satisfaction for over 10 YEARS. 


Listen to STERLING. Your DEALER has them or can get them. 
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STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 


“PIONEER TANK MAKERS” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


of a crystalline deposit, which it is practi- 
cally impossible to redissolve. If the sulphite 
is dissolved in the water first, and then the 
metol is added, this will not dissolve at all. 
In the same way iodine cannot be made to 
dissolve in water to an appreciable extent, 
however much it is heated and shaken; but 
if the potassium iodide, which always 
figures in the formula, is added first, then 
the iodine dissolves very readily. 

Sometimes the quantity of water is given 
thus —‘‘Water, 1 oz.”; sometimes thus— 
“Water to 1 oz.” The difference is this, 
that in the former case one ounce of water 
is to be taken; in the latter, only so much 
water as will make the total bulk of the 
liquid, when all the ingredients are present, 
one ounce. In the latter case it is impossible 
to say, when starting to make up the 
formula, precisely how much water will be 
required ; so the photographer has to take a 
quantity which he thinks will be well under 
the mark, so as to be on the safe side, and 
then, when he has dissolved all the solids in 
it, he pours it into a measuring glass and 
adds water until he sees that it is of the 
required bulk. 


The solution of all soluble substances is 
facilitated by powdering, when this is possi- 
ble. A pestle and mortar, preferably of 
glass, will be found convenient, but a sub- 
stitute of a very simple kind consists of 
some clean paper and a roller. A strong 
bottle will serve. The crystals may be 
crushed into a coarse powder in a minute 
or two in this way, and a lot of time or of 
shaking obviated. 

Some formule are expressed in “parts,” 
and it is customary to say that in such cases 
“parts by weight” are always meant. But 
this is not so. If the ingredients are all 
fluid, it is safe to assume, in the absence of 
other information, that parts by measure 
are intended. Thus, in most developer 
formule, one reads something like this: 
“For use, take one part of A, one part of B, 
and two parts of water.”’ In this case, parts 
by measure, fluid ounces, or what not, are 
certainly meant. 

When a formula is given in “parts,” all 
that has to be done is to write “grains” 
for “parts” in the case of all the solids, and 
“minims” for “parts” in the case of all the 
fluids, and then to multiply all by some 


1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Place 
South-Eastern Atlanta, Ga. 
P. A. of A.(International) Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ohio-Mich.-Ind. Winona Lake, Ind. 


New England Dates not yet settled. 


North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


New York State Postponed until 1922 


Date 
May 16-19 J. C. Deane, Rome, Ga. 
July 18-23 J. C. Abel, 421 Caxton Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fred. Bill, 746 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Hartford, Conn. 


August 15-19 


October 3-6 J. R. Snow, Pres. 
Mankato, Minn. 
August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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number which will give a convenient quan- 
tity of the preparation. This rule is not 
absolutely accurate, but is quite near enough 
for all photographic purposes. 

When. “drops” are mentioned in a_for- 
mula, it is best to read them as “‘minims,”’ 
and to measure them as such, rather than 
by counting actual drops, both because 
“drops” are not by any means all of a size, 
and also because, in adding drops, it is very 
easy to add too many, whereas, when the 
quantity is measured out, this is prevented. 

There are a variety of other considera- 
tions in making up formule, which may 
form the subject of a further article. Those 
mentioned above, however, are what are 
likely to be met with in the earlier stages 
of work, when formule are unfamiliar.— 
Photography and Focus. 


Preparing for June 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

June is a month when the photographer 
ought to capitalize certain seasonable events. 
He ought to be cashing in on commence- 
ments and on June weddings. These typical 
June affairs offer a business opportunity. 

You will do well to secure right away a 
mailing list of all the students leaving 
schools of any sort in your town. This list 
may well include juniors as well as seniors. 
This is not merely to get the business on 
anything in the nature of graduation pic- 
tures, but to do work for all who have 
friends with whom they want to exchange 
photographs. 

Get out a letter to these young people, 
perhaps along these lines: 


gq OS ADELPHI. 5CHOOL PUPILS 

It is only a short time until your 
school year ends. 

A good many of your friends will 
not be back next year. Perhaps you 
are not returning yourself. 

You want pictures of others and they 
want your picture. During the last 
days of school you will want to ex- 
change photographs and if you have no 
photographs to exchange, you may miss 
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We will be glad to furnish you with 
literature describing these high 
quality lenses and the price of each. 


F:7.8 E633 F345 


GRAF OPTICAL COMPANY 
406 American Bldg. South Bend, Ind. 


ee 


In Black and White— 


ce 


true “‘ contact quality ”’ 


In Sepia— 


**contact quality” plus 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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GrossMountings 


is our quick service 
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Gross Mountings 
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getting pictures you will value highly 

in a few years. It will take only a short 

time, any day, when you can drop 
into our studio, to have your photo- 
graph taken, and we can assure you of 

a picture you will like. 

The price is a matter {ome ore 
decide. We can make photographs at 
almost all prices and when you know 
what you want to pay, we do the rest. 

Don’t let school close and your 
friends get away without any exchange 
of the best of all remembrances, a 
photograph. 

THE BROWN STUDIO 

You may want to develop some special 
size and style of photograph to be called 
“Student’s Remembrance” style or some- 
thing like that, a popular priced grade of 
work will be desirable to attract those with- 
out little money. 

As for the June wedding business, write 
the June brides when you see their names 
in the newspapers, and remind them that no 
souvenir of the wedding will be so long and 
so much cherished in after years by all the 
family as a photograph of the bride in her 
wedding gown. Offer to come to the house 
to make portraits at this time. Offer to 
make pictures of the wedding party. There 
would be more such work done if the 
photographers would just remind the inter- 
ested parties of it. The bride andiiies 
family are so much occupied with wedding 
preparations that it is only a long time 
afterward that they say, “Why didn’t we 
have a photograph made?” 

3usiness of this character is to be had by 
going after it. It is business that otherwise 
may be lost, because the bride does not post- 
pone having the picture taken. She does 
not even think of it if not reminded. 

You can afford to inconvenience yourself 
somewhat in handling this business because 
you have the opportunity to make your 
studio known and favorably regarded to 
many new prospects through wedding and 
bride pictures. 

There is also an aftermath that follows 
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such work. It comprises opportunities to 
solicit orders for enlargements and _ for 
miniatures. The associations of the wed- 
ding lead to a desire to own such reproduc- 
tions of the bride’s picture and the family 
may be willing to spend a good deal of 
money to get just the right kind of a 


miniature or reproduction suited to framing. 


| EEE 0 0} 


| Our Legal Department | 


When Salesmen Collect Bills 
and Fail to Turn In 


This question will appeal to a great many: 
Albany, N. Y. 

I am in trouble with one of our out- 
side men, who has suddenly gone 
wrong after having worked faithfully 
for us for over ten years. We were 
compelled to let him go for various 
delinquencies, and after he went we 
learned that he had collected consider- 
able sums from — customers without 
turning them in. Apparently this has 
been going on for about two months, 
and it runs into a rather big sum. 

One of our partners believes that as 
we never authorized this man to collect 
bills, the customers ought to bear the 
loss and they could be compelled to 
pay again, and then go after the sales- 
man to get their money back. Please 
advise if there is anything in this. I 
should say that the man in question 
was out to sell goods only, but occasion- 
ally he would collect a bill and turn it 
in. We never had any conversation 
with him about it either one way or 
another. We are of the opinion that 
customers ought to be more careful as 
to who they pay money to, and it 
might be a good lesson to them to have 
to pay the account twice. 

2 MOR ALE: 

It is the very well settled law that an 
agent who is sent out to sell goods only, 
that is, to take orders only, and who hasn’t 
the goods he is selling in his possession, has 
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IBA— ben you see this 


name on a package of 

developer, you know it stands 

for the best that can be produced. 

Made by the Society of Chemical In- 

dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Metagol, “CIBA”’ 


(Monomethy] paramido phenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 

Paramidophenol “CIBA” 

Glycin “CIBA” 

Hydroquinone ‘“‘CIBA” 

Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA’”’ 
(Resublimed.) 

At your dealers, or write us 


FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 
toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 
Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 


Begin The New Year Right! 


Many professional photographers learn through 
costly experience that a camera is only as good as 
its lens. The famous GOERZ DAGOR F:6.8 is 
known the world over for its covering- power, defi- 
nition, brilliancy and workmanship. The popular 
GOERZ DOGMAR F:4.5 convertible anastigmat 
—three lenses in one—is a phenomenal success 
because of its speed, definition, brilliancy and 
convertibility. See your dealer. Begin the New 
Year right—¢get that ‘‘better lens”’ to-day! 


C.P.Goerz American Optical Co. 
317C East 34th St. oe NEW YORK CITY 


F you have any new photographic 

ideas or methods that you believe 
would interest readers of the Bulletin 
of Photography, send them in. 


Ideas and contributions will be 
paid for. 


oe 
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A Proof of Superiority 


Cooper Hewitt Light has so thoroughly demonstrated its 
superiority as a source of light for enlarging that leading 


camera makers specify it for use with their enlarging cameras. 


The particular features that render Cooper Hewitt Light 
so valuable for photographic work are: its high actinic power, 
which means shorter exposure; its excellent diffusion, which 
gives a very even distribution over the sensitized area; and its 
slight heat radiation, which is particularly appreciated in the 


small space usually given over to enlarging work. 


Write us for further information on this ideal, low cost 
photographic light. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


Los Angeles- Keese Engineering Corp. 
Milwaukee—Security Building 

New York—120 Broadway 
Philadelphin—Drexel Building 
Pittsburgh— Westinghouse Building 

St. Louis—-Central National Bank Bldg. 
Syracuse— University Building 


Boston—161 Summer Street 
Chicago—618-9 Fisher Building 
Cincinnati—First National Bank ‘Bldg. 
Cleveland—Engineers’ Building 
Detroit—Ford Building 

Hoboken--95 River Street 


CH-62 
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no implied authority to collect for those 
goods, and if he does collect and fails to 
turn the money in, his employer can make 
the debtor pay the debt again. A debtor 
always pays at his peril to such an agent or 
representative as that. If the salesman 
turns it in, all right, but if he doesn’t, the 
customer may be in the same position that 
a Pennsylvania merchant named Di Marte 
was in only a short time ago. 

Di Marte was dealing with a jobbing house 
called Sheppard-Strassheim Co., who em- 
ployed a_ salesman named _ D’Amico. 
Through the salesman, D’Amico, Di Marte 
bought a bill of goods amounting to $74.52. 
The goods were delivered and some time 
later Di Marte paid the salesman for them. 
D’Amico didn’t turn the money in, and 
Sheppard-Strassheim refused to recognize 
the payment and called on Di Marte to pay 
it again. He refused and the matter got into 
court. The court decided that as Di Marte 
had not paid the debt to anybody legally 
qualified to receive it, he had not paid it at 
all, and must pay it again. The following is 
from the decision: 

There was no evidence submitted to 
show that D’Amico, as the salesman of 
the plaintiff company, had authority to 
receive payment. The principle stated 
in 2 Corpus Juris, 605, under Power 
to Receive Payment, applies to this case. 
We there have: ‘But where the agent 
has not the possession of the goods and 
no other indicia of authority, and is 
authorized only to solicit orders or to 
take contracts to submit to the principal 
for approval, he has no implied power 
to collect at any time, and the purchaser 
makes payment to him at his peril.’ 
This principle denies to brokers or 
traveling salesmen not having posses- 
sion of the goods, but selling for future 
delivery, to be paid for upon delivery 
or at any other future time, any au- 
thority, upon these facts alone, to 
collect payment for such goods, unless 
the principal confers such authority 
upon him. 
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EDUARD BLUM 
The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVIGESOF THE -FPROEESsiIoOnN 


32 SouUTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


There is one exception to this rule, where 
the employer has supplied the customer with 
apparent reason for believing that the sales- 
man has authority to collect. for instance, 
in the very case cited by the above? cogre- 
spondent, he says that his embezzling sales- 
man had occasionally collected a bill, which 
he had turned in, and that he, the employer, 
had never had any conversation with him 
about it. I suppose that means that he 
never forbade the salesman from collecting, 
or gave customers any notice not to pay him. 
Any customer who had paid a bill to a sales- 
man and who later received credit from the 
house for the payment, would have the right 
to believe that the salesman was authorized 
to collect, and any later payments made to 
the salesman, even if not turned in, could 
never be recovered by the employer again. 
If he tried such a thing the court would at 
once inform him that it was his fault that 
the customer paid the bill to the salesman. 

The answer to the correspondent, which 
all readers hereof can take to themselves, is 


therefore this: If any of the bills which the 
salesman collected were paid by customers 
who had never paid the salesman before and 
who had no reason for believing that he had 
authority to collect, they can probably be 
collected again, if the correspondent thinks 
it good policy to do that. Contrary, how- 
ever, as to bills collected from customers who 
had paid the salesman before and had gotten 
credit from the house for those payments. 
In such cases the customers would have an 
invincible defense to any demand that the 
account be paid again, viz.: “You held the 
salesman out as a collector when you let him 
collect and recognized the payment.” 

My observation is that it is well to be very 
tight about this business of letting salesmen 
collect bills. Either make it a rule that they 
can collect everything they can, or a rule 
that they can collect nothing, and if you 
make the second rule, have no exceptions 
to it. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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Attractiveness of Genre 
MRS. E. F. WADE 


Genre has fewer votaries, perhaps, than 
any other branch of art, but it is these 
“homely rounds of plain delight” that have 
the capacity of realizing within certain 
limits the conception of the artist. 

The genre photograph may be made to 
tell a story or express a sentiment with more 
force and beauty than most of the similar 
attempts made with canvas and paint. 

The rendering of characteristic scenes of 
rural and domestic life is an art in itself, 
and such genre subjects are sought for by 
the artist. 

A young woman about to make a trip 
abroad, was asked by an artist friend to 
bring him a few pictures of the peasants of 
Holland and Belgium. 

The young lady was one quick to catch 
an idea, so, instead of using her camera to 
duplicate views which every tourist brings 
home, she devoted her attention to getting 
pictures of the people in the humble walks 
of life, busied at their daily vocation. 

The camera is the “open sesame” to many 
a door, and she found no difficulty in mak- 
ing studies of the young mother sitting at 
the door, combing a wisp of flax, while 
watching the sleeping babe at her side; the 
old housewife busy with the fleeces of wool ; 
the sturdy maiden guiding her oxen along 
the road; the Breton fisher maids; the little 
children at play; in fact, she let nothing of 
interest escape her eye—all recorded by the 
faithful film. 

These studies, direct from life, supple- 
mented by notes of the coloring of costume 
and interiors, found such a ready sale 
amongst the artist fraternity, that she now 
pursues the occupation and finds a highly 
remunerative business. 

One needs not, however, go abroad. The 
pictures are at our doors. All we need is 
the eye of the artist to appreciate them, and 
the skill of the photographer to perpetuate 
them. 

Now, if the photographer copies a work 
of art, his work cannot rank as art, but if 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 
Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 
All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


Learn Photography 


Motion. Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PAOTOGRAPAY | 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. 

while learning. 


Call or write for free catalogue D. 


Earn 


Highly sensitive to all conditions of light and color-values 


Hammer Plates 


ARE IDEAL 


at this season. With shortest exposures they produce 
negatives of the greatest detail and brilliancy. Their’ 
record cannot be excelled. 


Special brands for special needs 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 
Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wiull 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 
Ready for delivery 
7OO Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


the painter works upon a _ photographic 
study and absolutely copies it, his result 
may be so high as to get a good place at the 
exhibition of art productions. 

Perhaps in no way have the possibilities 
of photography been more clearly demon- 
strated than in the direction of picture- 
making for illustration purpose; and by 
‘Gllustration” is not to be understood the 
reproduction by means of photography of 
the work of artists with the brush or other 
mediums, but illustration by means of 
original photographs, where the artist must 
find the type of the author’s characters, and 
so dress or disguise the models’ that they 
will be the characters of the writer’s imagi- 
nation. In this way, with the scenery and 
accessories worked up to correspond, a 
series of consistent pictures may be pro- 
duced illustrative of a novel or poem, and 
there really is no limit to the skill and 
artistic ability which may be exercized in 
this line. 

When photographers are willing to select 
their models with the same care in choosing, 
which the artist expends, and go to the same 
trouble to make the surroundings in accord 
with the action of the scene, then we shall 
have pictures worth the name made by the 
camera. : 

The fatal facility of photography pur- 
sues the photographer with relentlessness, 
and he imagines that artistic composition 1s 
just as easy of accomplishment as is the ex- 
posure of a plate, and, when called upon to 
make a genuine picture, trusts that it will be 
eminently satisfactory if built up from what 
handy material may happen to be around 
his studio. 

* 

Some men have such happy dispositions that 

they never amount to much. 
+ 


I do the very best I know how; the very best I 
can; and I mean to keep doing so until the end. 
If the end brings me out all right, what is said 
against me won’t amount to anything. If the 
end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I 
was right would make no difference.—Abraham 
Lincoln, 
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Slee only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 
securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, 
springs or locks used. Retains at all times the appearance of a 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child 
can use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


q@ The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN oF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 


@ We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 


BIND THE 


Will last for years. 
Over 400 sold and 
not a complaint. 


(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 
Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Some Minor Points in Portraiture 


At our conventions we all have oppor- 
tunity to study the effects produced by the 
portraits exhibited by the leading lights in 
the profession. We may appreciate the 
fascinating effect produced by the power of 
light and shade, but are unable to under- 
stand how a single head, for instance, will 
bear down some more elaborate work by less 
skilled workers. Are there any means of 
reducing the principles to a general for- 
mula for our guidance? We fear not, for 
we must admit the potency of the personal 
factor in all effective work. We might 
study the principles upon which a symphony 
by Chopin is constructed, but this knowledge 
would not enable us to produce compositions 
of its kind. But in minor things there are 
some observations to be made on the general 
practice of the best portrait photographers. 

First, the placing of the head rather high 
upon the plate is always to be observed; the 
contrary procedure gives the impression of 


a short stature or the suggestion that some 
more of the figure would be desirable. The 
next thing to note is—not so easy of ac- 
complishment as placing properly the figure 
—the avoidance of a truncated appearance 
at the lower edge of the picture, where the 
arms atid body are cut off by the card 
mount or frame. When the bend of the 
arms can be shown they then look less glued 
to the sides of the figure, but even a very 
graceful action of the arms, when cut off a 
little above the elbow, may produce an un- 
pleasant and awkward effect. 

‘The action depicted, however, has some- 
thing to do with this, and it is better to 
let the position of the arms take the direc- 
tion least unpleasant, without 
thinking what becomes of them afterwards, 
than to imagine a complete action, which 
may not, as above observed, be pleasing if 
seen only piecemeal. The safest way to 
get over this truncated appearance is that 


which is 
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the essentials. 


to the specialist. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 
INCLUDING PRICES CHARGED IN TWO LARGE CITIES 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 

Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 


85 Illustrations 


Profusely 


636 S. Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


exemplified in some of the most excellent 
exhibits by the English photographer, 
Crooke, at one of our recent exhibitions. 
He loses the lower part of the figure in 
drapery or merges it in the outline, if seen 
in shadow or light. The impression or sug- 
gestion of division is thus got rid of by the 
hiding or masking of the line of intersection. 
The making the head conspicuous is, indeed, 
the sine qua non of this branch of photo- 
graphic art, and is only neglected by the 
artist who has theorized himself out of the 
first and obvious requisite of a picture— 
viz., that the greatest attention must be 
paid, or at least directed imperceptibly, to 
the parts which are the most important. 


* 


A grain of theoretical wisdom may turn out 
to be a pound of practical folly. 


* 

In good books is one of the best safeguards 
from evil. Life’s first danger has been said to 
be an empty mind, which, like an unoccupied 
room, is open for base spirits to enter. The 
taste for reading provides a pleasant and elevating 
preoccupation —H. W. Grout. 


| What’s Doing in Photography 


The. Issoff Photo Studio, Port Chester, Nive 
has been sold to J. Udel. 


The Shook Photo Shop of Connersville will 
open a new studio in Liberty, Ind. 


L. F. Fachman, of Elmore, Ohio, has opened a 
branch studio in Port Clinton, Ohio. 


J. H. Nazor is purchasing supplies for a new 
studio which he will soon open in Ironton, Ohio. 


On April 6th, fire, which started from an oil 
stove, in the Wingard Studio, Grayling, Mich., 
caused a loss on studio equipment of $1,500. 


Tinkle, the veteran photographer of Alhambra, 
Calif., has sold his business to T. C. Bell, formerly 
of Fresno, and will retire to private life for a 
while. 


After operating a studio in Athens, Ohio, for 
the past sixteen years, H. T..Wise has sold his 
place of business to E. N. Cullums, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va. The change is to take placemmum 
June Ist. 


Frederick Borman, who for many years con- 
ducted the studio on North Main Street, Port 
Chester, N. Y., has entered into partnership with 
the Havee Studio, conducted by F. F. Lampron, of 
Stamford, Conn. 


John Spires and Anthony Nardi have formed 
a partnership and will open a studio in Ithaca, 
N. Y. The new firm will take possession as soon 
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as necessary repairs are made. They will special- 
ize in child photography. 


C. F. Matzen, photographer of Plainfield, N. J., 
has sold out to Henry Ruster, of New York City. 
Mr. Matzen is going in the wholesale wallpaper 
business. BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY was the 
medium that brought buyer and seller together. 


The monthly meeting of the Rochester Section, 
Professional Photographers’ Society, was held 
on April 4th, at the studio of Louis D’Amanda, 
Albany, N. Y. These officers were elected: 
President, Charles Goetz; Vice-President, Louis 
D’Amanda; Secretary and Treasurer, Bert J. 
Tibbals. 


“The Vancouver and New Westminster Photog- 
raphers’ Association” is the name given to a local 
body of professional photographers which was 
organized on March 23d, at a_ well-attended 
meeting in Vancouver, B. C. The officers elected 
were as follows: President, Mr. K. G. McKenzie; 
Vice-President, Mr. Frank Gowen; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. McGregor. 

The organization was completed with a view 
to making arrangements for the convention of 
professional photographers which will be held in 
Vancouver on August 2d to 5th. Local photog- 
raphers state that this will be one of the largest 
conventions of its kind ever held in the North- 
west, and delegates numbering several hundred 
are expected to attend from Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, as well as B. C. The objects of the 
convention are to discuss questions of interest 
to professional photographers with a view to pro- 
ducing better work, better service. 


* 


Print Wrong Picture—Photographer 
Sued 


Suit for $100,000 damages against Joseph D. 
Toloff, a prominent photographer of Evanston, 
Ill... was brought in the Circuit Court on April 
llth, by H. Clay Beckwith, of Ravenna, Ohio, 
formerly of Evanston, as a result of the printing 
of a spurious photograph in the Chicago Tribune, 
Sunday, April 3d. 

The case is in the nature of a libel and arises 
out of the action of Mr. Toloff in giving to the 
Chicago Tribune a picture of H. Clay Beckwith 
as that of Prof. Holmes Beckwith, who killed 
Dr. Dean Wharton, of Syracuse, N. Y., on April 
2. and then committed suicide. The picture of 
H. Clav Beckwith was printed in the Tribune 
under the caption “Slayer-Suicide,” and in con- 
nection with a long account of the tragedy and 
the summary of the life of Dr. Holmes Beck- 
with. This stated, among other things, that Dr. 
Holmes Beckwith was at one time a professor at 
Northwestern University at Evanston. 

The error was called to the attention of the 
Tribune by a friend of H. Clay Beckwith, and a 
brief correction was made in the “Beg Your 
Pardon” column of the Tribune of April 4th. 

The plaintiff claims the action of Mr. Toloff 
was either malicious or inexcusably negligent, 
and that by reason of the publicity has caused 
the plaintiff great notoriety and injury. 

H. Clay Beckwith is a prominent citizen of 
Ravenna. Ohio, and is well known in Evanston 
and Chicago. For some years he has been 
General Manager. Secretary and Treasurer of the 
John F. Byers Machine Company. He is in no 
way related to Dr. Holmes Beckwith. 
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A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 


in photography. 


Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date 


Plates by 


4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 

5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 

10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
11s, July, 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 .... April, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
Bilary, 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 
AZ .... Called the Famous ‘©291” (no illustrations). 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 


mailed at 90c. per copy. 


See August, 1912 ey 


cea June = 1913 aa 
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Cubistic—not photographic. 


Henry Matisse 
Pablo Picasso 
Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square 


Philadelphia 


‘A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 


Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 


636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—A reliable lady assistant who is a good 

retoucher, and who has had experience in general 
studio work in towns under 15,000 inhabitants. 
Modern new studio; good position is here for the 
right person. Address, Box 954, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—A good all-round man. Must be good 

retoucher. A steady position to the right man, 
with salary according to ability. W. R. Loar & 
Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PosITION WANTED—Emulsion chemist, with many 
years’ experience in well-known factories of photo 
papers in Europe, desires position in United States. 
Finest references. Please apply to Mr. O. A. 
Larsen, 14 Norton Rd., Letchworth, England. 


WANTED—Position by first-class retoucher, or re- 
toucher and dark-room man. J. L. Griffith, 
Maryville, Mo. 


PosITION WANTED by lady, all-round assistant; 

several years’ experience; also retouching. High- 
class small studio only. Address No. 952, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED TO Buy—Good studio, preferably in 


Michigan. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Cash deal. Address—947, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


RETOUCHING—First-class work; reasonable prices. 
= A. Gilbert, care of Gilbert’s Studio, Frankfort. 
nd. 


For SALE—One Empire State 8x 10 View Outfit 

with R.R. lens. One Voigtlander 8x 10 lens. 
One Holmes, Booth & Hayden 6x8 lens. One 
Mound City 8x10 R. R. lens. One Aristo Arc 
Lamp. L. I. Way Studio, 116 N. Market Street, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
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To Which Class Do YOU Belong? 


There are two classes of men in business: those 
who wait for things to happen and those who 
make things happen. 

During the past few years the waiters have had 
things a good deal their own way. Little effort 
has been required to get results. 

During the next year things will be different. 
We must go after what we want and with energy. 

We must prove to the man who buys that we 
have what he seeks. 

There never was a time when salesmen on the 
road needed greater backing than right now. 

Never a time when persuasive argument was 
more essential to make sales, whether it be at 
wholesale or at retail. 

Never a time when the word wisely published 
was needed more or would prove more effective. 

It is message-time—time for the sound, logical, 
clear and concise message. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
—INCORPORATED— 
502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


‘- 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER” 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly. subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVIII, No. 716 


Wednesday, April 27, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Professional Parasites 


Photography seems peculiarly prone to 


attack from parasites which flourish at its 


expense, and, like all such degenerate organ- 
isms, have recourse to dishonest tricks to 
deceive the environment from which benefit 
is derived. 

There are more dishonest schemes and 
cunning methods devised by the lazy and 
disreputable men who have attached them- 
selves to the photographic profession, than 
to any other profession; so that the honest 
worker is ever on the alert to find some 
means for their suppression. 

Efforts at reformation have been at- 
tempted, but moral suasion seems to have 
no effect, for they prosper and grow upon 
what they feed. The only remedy effective 
in toxodizing this obnoxious bacteria, better 
than all the ethical appeals to the profession 
to preserve its dignity and ignore them, is 
to apply the antitoxin of “printer’s‘ink.”’ 

As we said, these schemes of the parasite 
are specious and apt to gull the unsuspect- 
ing photographer by their plausibility. 

The mode of application of the remedy is 
by opening the eyes of the intelligent 
photographer to the economic folly of their 
plans, whose only purpose is complete ab- 
sorption of the profit from the trade, with 


ultimate ruin to the recipient who allows 
himself to be gulled. 

Advertisement of the parasite’s wiles is 
the most effective means of extermination. 

If the professional would only examine 
into what is presented as the means for 
improving his business, and conscientiously 
analyze it and not be obsessed by greed for 
gain or envy of competitor, he would 
hesitate, at least, to stultify his sense of 
honor, his honesty of purpose and _ right- 
fellowship, by its sanction; as to prevent 
the eventual reaction upon himself to loss 
of self-respect and lowering of dignity in 
the profession, if not financial failure. 

In the early days of our profession, when 
photography demanded talent as well as 
mechanical skill, there was, what might be 
called, a sort of monopoly in prices. 

A good daguerreotype could be obtained 
only by paying a good price for it—a price 
compensating the maker and encouraging 
him to efforts of improvement and, at the 
same time, respected as proper by the client. 

Unfortunately, the great success of the 
daguerreotype, which only an artist could 
make, inspired the making of imitations 
and, at first, the work being done by skilled 
hands, was very creditable and for awhile 
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prices were commensurate with the work, 
but the tide soon ebbed to the lowest when 
indifferent work became popular and the 
few high priced, reputable artists were 
forced out of the profession. 

Things got worse, until the advent of col- 
lodion, the performance with which also 
demanded artistic taste and considerable 
skill. 

There was fine work in this line from 
1865 to 1875, and then the profession was 
again flooded with poor, cheap work. 

The coming of the gelatine dry plate 
again improved quality and prices. 

The cheap man had no chance and was 
forced to the wall or forced to a higher 
level, being pressed on the one side by the 
good professional and on the other by the 
intelligent amateur. 

He had either to get out or improve and 
most of them thought it better to improve; 
but still feared to raise their prices much 
above what they had received for their in- 
ferior work. But there was an improve- 
ment all around in quality even with the 
slight advance in price, which operated 
beneficially on the profession, eliminating 
the man of poor work, keeping out the one- 
time tinker and blacksmith. No attempt, 
however, besides the economic pressure, was 
made to kill off the cheap competitor. He 
was left alone to die of inanition. 

There is really no economy in troubling 
to exterminate the cheap man. If he per- 
sists in making bad work, he will fade away. 
If he cannot be pushed up, he cannot go 
lower, because he is already at the dead 
level. 

The chances are that he will try to im- 
prove, and with every advance in quality 
there will follow advance in price. 

Personally we know many, who started 
low but had ambition to rise, who are now 
prominent in the profession and know how 
to charge for work and have an extensive 
clientage. 

So, dread not the parasite, but dread 
meanness and jealousy and competition in 
price scale, 
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Misplaced Light 


A great scientist once described dirt as 
matter in the wrong place; photographers 
are badly in want of a term to describe 
light in the wrong place. Sometimes they 
call it fog; it is not really fog, but it is a 
nuisance all the same. How often one finds 
a negative taken under “fancy” lighting (as 
the old stagers call it when the lens is point- 
ing to the light) covered with a thick veil 
which alters the whole scale of gradations, 
and takes all the brightness out of the print. 
This is simply due to the presence of light, 
which was not needed to take the picture, 
and our task is to find out how to dispense 
with it. Some writers have maintained that 
a lens is a window in the camera as well as 
an image-producing instrument, and, while 
this is not strictly correct, it may be well 
to assume that it is so, as we can more easily 
attack the trouble upon this hypothesis. If 
we turn the lens of any ordinary studio 
camera toward a strong light and examine 
the interior from the position usually occu- 
pied by the focusing screen, we shall be 
astonished at the amount of light reflected 
from the lens tube, the camera bellows and 
every portion of the interior. How are we 
to get rid of it? In the first place, we must 
provide a hood screen or canopy for the 
lens, so that no unnecessary light falls upon 
it. A box lined with black velvet fitting 
tightly upon the lens hood is very efficacious, 
and its efficiency is added to by a cardboard 
extension fitting over it in telescope fashion, 
so that it can be pulled forward until dark 
edges begin to appear upon the focusing 
screen. This will remove the greater part 
of the trouble, and we have now to attack 
the minor points. The most important of 
these is the interior of the lens mouay 
which, especially if of large diameter, is 
often in need of attention. The surface of 
nearly all “dead” black varnishes reflects a 
considerable amount of white light, appear- 
ing almost light grey at some angles, and 
there is none which can be compared with 
a velvet or cloth surface for our purpose. 
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The best way to prepare this is to cut a set 
of paper patterns of the strips required to 
line the mount, which will be one for either 
side of the diaphragm ring, and one for the 
inside of the hood. Now take a piece of 
stout paper, “Nature” will do, or even thin 
Bristol board, and cover it evenly with thin 
velvet or melton cloth, taking care to glue 
the paper evenly, and to press the fabric 
gently into contact, putting the whole un- 
der a light pressure, such as a large book 
would give, so that it will dry flat. Care 
must be taken not to force the glue through 
the front of the velvet or the job will be 
spoiled. When thoroughly dry the strips 
are cut out by the patterns and sprung into 
position. If necessary, the ends may be se- 
cured by means of pieces of lantern-slide 
binding, or even stamp-edging, stuck upon 
the paper side. Much trouble can be saved 
by using ready prepared black “flock” paper, 
which has a surface like dull cloth, but this 
is difficult to get, although we believe 
Messrs. Dallmeyer will supply it. It makes 
an excellent lining for telephoto tubes, 
camera bodies, and the like. ‘This leads us 
to the question of the interior of the camera 
itself. We have many revivers offered for 
the outside of the bellows, but none for the 
inside. With age, this usually becomes quite 
light, and will. be greatly improved by a 
coat of aniline black dye dissolved in spirit. 
There should, of course, be no gum or resin, 
or the bellows will be made too stiff, besides 
being slightly glossy. A bad condition of 
the surfaces of the lens itself often causes a 
veiling of the shadows through diffusing 
light which should go to form the image 
over the whole plate. This is generally due 
to a partial grinding due to cleaning done 
with more energy than discretion, and re- 
quires the aid of the optician to remove it. 
If a lens appears dull after cleaning with 
pure alcohol, it should be returned to the 
maker to be repolished. This will cost but 
a trifle, and make the instrument equal to 
new. Deep scratches cannot be removed, 
but these will do no harm; it is the general 
surface which is of consequence. On no 
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account should any polishing powder or ma- 
terial be used by the photographer, or irre- 
parable damage will probably be done. We 
know of lenses which have been ruined by 
people whose optical knowledge was con- 
siderable, but who lacked the long, practical 
training which is necessary before the sur- 
face of a portrait lens can be properly fin- 
ished. The lensmaker, as a rule, is pleased 
to do what is needed. 

Outside the camera, the atmosphere itself, 
particularly in London, is a fruitful source 
of flatness. If a beam of sunlight is al- 
lowed to fall across the studio, we see the 
enormous reflective power of the particles 
of dust and moisture in the air. Only ina 
vacuum, or upon a mountain top, is the air 
perfectly clear, and its natural turbidity is 
made more evident as the light passing 
through it becomes more intense. There- 
fore, in strongly lighted subjects we should, 
as far as possible, exclude all light from the 
space between camera and sitter, not being 
content with merely shading the lens from 
direct rays, but shutting off all light except 
that falling upon the sitter. It is desirable 
even to screen off reflectors, so that they are 
not visible from the camera. These pre- 
cautions are especially necessary with the 
powerful electric lights now in use, which 
are necessarily in greatest demand when the 
atmosphere is at its worst. Success is only 
to be attained by attention to details; all the 


-causes we have described contribute to flat 


pictures. —British Journal of Photography. 
% 
On life’s highway almost everybody is willing 
to take the rich man’s dust. 
iS 
Prosecuting Attorney (to opponent)—“You're 
the biggest boob in the city.” Judge (rapping 
for order)—‘“Gentlemen, you forget I am here.” 
—Syracuse Herald. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—%4 oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 3544 Cottage Grove Ave. , Chicago 
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Your Photographic Association 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Would you slip around a back way and 
down an alley and crawl through a hole 
in the fence to get into the baseball grounds 
or the trotting park? Not much! You 
wouldn’t think of doing a thing like that. 
No business man would. 

Would you hang back and refuse to join 
the local Chamber of Commerce and refuse 
to help on public enterprises, while absorb- 
ing your share of all the benefits resulting 
from work done along those lines? N-no, 
I don’t believe you would. At least I hope 
you would not, and not many photographers 
would. 

Well, then, how about refraining from 
joining or refusing to join the county, state 
or national photographic association that is 
working to promote the interests of your 
profession? 

That seems a little different, doesn’t it? 
But it is a difference of territory only. The 
work done is even more specifically con- 
nected with your profession than the work 
of the local Chamber of Commerce. 

The success of your business is influenced 
by such organizations as comprise in their 
membership the leaders in photographic 
work. Such organizations are prepared to 
act in connection with proposed legislation 
that may affect business conditions. What 
can you do alone, as an individual, to in- 
fluence legislation? You can write your 
congressman or representative in the state 
legislature, and you get a neatly typed reply 
which promises nothing and no real notice 
is taken of your petition. An organization 
stands for something and its representative 
can get a hearing and exert influence. 

Photographic associations keep in touch 
with manufacturers who look to the former 
as representative of the profession. They 
promote scientific investigation and advance- 
ment. They can do things, as organiza- 
tions, that you and others could not do as 
individuals, 

The photographic associations hold meet- 


It is: avkad? tricky 


ings and conventions which give the mem- 
bers a chance to become personally ac- 
quainted with one another and with men 
who have achieved the greatest success in 
photography. These meetings offer you an 
opportunity to find out how others are 
meeting the problems that confront you. 
They give you expert talks on how to make 
your business successful. They bring to- 
gether men from over a large territory and 
give them a chance to exchange ideas. 
They encourage the men who have become 
discouraged, by showing how others have 
won out in the face of similar obstacles. 
They furnish inspiration for the down- 
hearted. They send men home with new 
ideas, with fresh courage and a different 
point of view. 

Just for. you to get together with a 
photographer from a hundred or a thousand 
miles away and discuss business with him, 
will be worth money to you, even though 
you know the business much better than he 
does. Merely talking to him about your 
methods will stimulate your brain and 
cause you to think of things you never 
would have thought of at home by yourself. 
Association with other men of common 
business. interests develops your own 
ability. It makes you think. You need 
stimulus to make you think and you cannot 
get much of that stimulus if you always 
stay right home in the rut. 

Well, since your photographic association, 
the one covering your location, is doing 
work all the while that is to your advantage, 
the least you can do is to become a member 
and pay the dues, thus contributing a little 
toward the cost of the work that is for 
your benefit. To refuse to do this seems to 
me a good deal like crawling in through the 
fence to see the game—profiting by the work 
without being willing to help pay the bill, 
just as some of your local business men 
profit by the work of the Chamber of 
Commerce without joining. 
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. Heyn Studios 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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Dean Probert Shaw Studio 
University of California Berkeley, Calif. 
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But, if you want to get the most out of 
any association, don’t stop with merely be- 
coming a member. Do all you can to help 
to make the organization successful. Sup- 
pose no one did anything but just join? 

In all associations there are some who 


retain memberships, but persist in kicking 


and complaining. “What has the associa- 
tion ever done for me?” they ask. They 
might better be asking themselves, “What 
have I ever done for the association?” 
They seem to think the organization exists 
for their benefit and for a couple of dollars 
invested they are entitled to several hundred 
dollars return with no effort to get it. It 
does not occur to them that the return a 
man gets from his association is going to be 
in proportion to what he puts into it. 

You ought to take pains to write the 
officials and give them any information that 
might be useful. You ought to compliment 
them on their good work instead of merely 
damning them for their mistakes. You 
ought to be willing to serve on a committee 
now and then. Up to a reasonable extent, 
the time you spend serving the organization 
will be time well spent. Such work will 
improve your own outlook and broaden 
your vision, 

When the association meets, arrange to 
be among those present, and also among 
those taking an active part. Don’t go and 
stand around on the side lines and then 
come home and complain that nobody paid 
any attention to you. If you pay no atten- 
tion to anyone else, why should they fall on 
your neck? There may be bigger men than 
you there who will not rush up to you at 
once and greet you, but there will be mighty 
few men, big or little, who will prove to be 
top lofty or snobbish or above being friendly 
with the littlest fellows, if the littlest fellows 
make their presence known, 

The biggest men know the smaller fellows 
have ideas under their hats and represent a 
big and important body of photographers. 
If you feel a little afraid of the bigger men 
who are convention-broken, while you are 
comparatively green at the business, just 
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remember that there are other fellows who 
are less experienced than you, and that you 
may look to them to be above them and 
holding yourself aloof. 

A convention of photographers is not a 
society function, where you cannot speak 
to a stranger without an introduction. Don’t 
stand around like an icicle, waiting for 
somebody else to come and thaw you out. 
Do your own thawing and then go and thaw 
some fellow who is too chilly to thaw him- 
self. Mix up with the rest and don’t be 
afraid to act alive and to take part. 

When you have something to say, get up 
and say it. Don’t wait to be called upon to 
make a speech. Express your ideas and 
opinions when you think they are worth it. 
The fellows whose opinions are sought, got 
that way by being ready to speak their 
pieces unasked. 

Theodore Roosevelt said that every man 
owes it to his calling to devote a part of his 
time to bettering its conditions. You owe 
something to the future of photography, just 
as you are indebted to its past for much 
that is of help to you. There is no way in 
which you can work better for the general 
upbuilding of the profession than by help- 
ing your association. 

You will always find that the men you 
meet at conventions are men of greater 
breadth of vision than the fellows you see 
sticking tightly to their own studios, afraid 
to leave long enough to attend a convention 
for fear some patron may get away from 
them. Get the bigger viewpoint. Don’t 
settle down into the narrow groove that 
runs between your studio and your home to 
wear yourself out jogging back and forth 


there. 
x 
Civil actions speak louder than words; a judg- 
ment is worse than a dun. 
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Gradation in Bromides 


EDWARD FANCOURT 


In a recent issue of your BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY you speak of the bad practice 
of adapting the printing process to the nega- 
tive as a premium paid to bad manipulation, 
an encouragement to make indifferent work 
with the expectation of finding accommoda- 
tion for its defects in medium which shall 
not emphasize them. I heartily agree with 
you and would go further and say I do not 
believe any printing process, even including 
carbon and platinum printing-out or develop- 
ing methods of reproduction ever com- 
pletely or adequately translate the excel- 
lencies of our perfect negatives. 

We go to great pains to get beautiful 
gradations of light and shade in our nega- 
tives, by judicious exposure and careful de- 
velopment, only to find that the major part 
of them is lost in the printing. The Daguer- 
reotype owes its beauty to the mode of its 
direct, positive reproduction and if we 
could get some method of developing 
directly, the print impression made in the 
camera I think we would reach the acme of 
printing. Even in a chloride of silver print 
(P. O, Py it we couldspreseryvestioaia 
pression as it comes out of the printing 
frame, it would be in a great measure satis- 
factory, but by toning and fixing we ob- 
literate much of the beauty of the original. 
With developing papers there really is no 
developing, strictly speaking, done. A de- 
posit is formed on the affected portions of 
the paper and after all it is only a substitu- 
tion product and the substitution is 1m- 
perfect at the best. So is it with platinum 
printing, a substitution product is formed, 
better it may be because the platinum 
particles are much more minute than the 
silver-bromide. With carbon it is somewhat 
better, but even here we are liable to wash 
out some of the beautiful gradations of the 
original, 

Let us hope some one may discover a 
method of printing which shall equal the 
results had on the Daguerreotype plate, a 


SOTL) Od 
mechanical 


paper Daguerreotype. The 

methods devised in which 
printers’ ink is employed to take copies like 
the lithograph process, at the best are only 
passable. Woodbury type probably was the 
most perfect of the kind, but even this could 
not adequately reproduce. 

I shall not say a word about the now 
almost universally employed half-tone proc- 
ess, used to illustrate our photographic 
magazines. They are certainly apologies, or 
rather the publishers ought to apologize, for 
desecrating good artistic work. 

I have been compelled to fall back for 
reliance for tolerable work on some of the 
modern developing papers—and have sought 
by certain modifications of the manipulation 
to get better results than can be had in the 
usual way and perhaps I may be doing some 
good service by giving my method. As I 
remarked, the cause of the falling off is due 
to the too energetic action of the chemicals 
on the latent image. Quite recently one of 
the English magazines recommended the use 
of hypo-sulphite of ammonia in place of the 
sodium salt as a fixing agent, which after 
its work had been accomplished on the film 
could be much easier eliminated. 

I was not specially interested in its 
property of easy work, but rather inclined 
to its use on account of its less energetic 
action on the image. You had an interesting 
paper on fixers in one of the issues of your 
BULLETIN, in which you dilated on the 
virtues and shortcomings of a number of 
agents which might be employed. You came 
to the conclusion that hypo, that is the old 
hypo sodium sulphite, would have to be still 
employed, on account of certain peculiarities 
of the other fixers, like ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide, in attacking the film. Your objec- 
tion to ammonium hyposulphite was its great 
expense. The high price certainly is an 
item of consideration. The hyposulphite 
of ammonium is likewise not always so 
easily procured. One catalogue listed it at 
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75 cents a pound, but when | tried to get 
some I found they were just out of stock. 
This price, as compared with that of sodium 
salt, is terrific. One thing to be considered, 
it is more than twice as active (I do not 
mean energetic), but that one-half the 
quantity will do the same work as soda does. 
This fact would make its price about 40 
cents a pound, but I am sure a demand 
would soon reduce the rate. By referring 
to an old price list of chemicals in 1840, I 
find soda hypo sold for 90 cents; now, you 
know, it is about two cents. Ammonium 
could be made as cheaply as the soda com- 
pound. But even though it be expensive, I 
found it advantageous to use because of the 
giving of better results. In lieu of the real 
ammonia salt, | made up a mixture which I 
found practically to work as well. 

I took 16 ounces of the strongest am- 
monia and diluted it with 8 ounces of water; 
then I added hypo soda until no more could 
be dissolved. For use I still further diluted 
with 4 volumes of water, that is, 1 part 
stock solution to 4 parts of water, to get rid 
of the superfluous ammonia. As | did not 
want an alkaline hypo bath, I made a solu- 
tion of sodium sulphite, then added sul- 
phuric acid to the sulphite until the odor of 
sulphurous gas was very manifest. This in 
very small quantity I added to the hypo 
formed as directed. So much for the fixer 
of velox and bromide prints, now for a 
modified developer that will give the best 


gradations : 
VO TILST «aa SO a 8 ounces 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ..120 grains 
Peiumebromide’ ........-.. 8 grains 
eaium carbonate 2;:..... 40 grains 
BearCCIMnone . .4 sak. ts. . 8 grains 
UO a eae ee 16 grains 


The action, with normal exposure, is 
rather moderate and the image comes up 
with rich gradation. This developer I have 
found to be superior to any other I have 
tried for contact printing on bromide. For 
enlargements I[ dilute the active developer 
with a little water. 
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| Our Legal Department | 


Dear Sir—As a regular and interested 
reader of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY 
I write you for some advice in collecting a 
bill that has some peculiar possibilities. 

After reading the case I should be 
obliged if you can tell me if it can be col- 
lected and what sort of action or procedure 
is best to follow. 

This is the case: 

I am an ex-U. S. soldier, discharged in 
England, where [| started a photographic 
In the early part of April, 1919, 
I made a photo of the crew of an American 
boat at Liverpool, England. This crew 
left for France before we had any orders, 
but made arrangements whereby a certain 
Lieutenant X. said he would be responsible 
(verbally) One Aprile ie J1lom in teply 
to a letter from me, this Lieutenant X. 
cabled me from Brest, France, where the 
boat then was, ordering 200 copies of the 
crew to be posted to a certain Ensign A., 
care of Postmaster, New York City. 

Perhaps it were better it sl) quotesthe 
cable word for word, using X. and A. in 
place of names. 


To Ea 
35 Elm Rd., Wembley, 
England. 


Mail two hundred picture ensign A. 
U.S.S. Blank Postmaster New York will 
be responsible 


business. 


xe 


I have quoted, capitals and punctuation, 
as the cable stands, leaving name of ship 
“blank” and the men’s names A. and X. 

These photos were posted within a few 
days of order as directed, through the U. S. 
Naval headquarters in London, Lieutenant 
X. or Ensign A. never acknowledged receipt 
of same and growing anxious we made 
inquiries at U. S. Naval headquarters in 
London, As this crew was on a boat trans- 
porting troops from France to U. 5., we 
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couldn’t catch them in European waters, 
due partly to the officer in London being 
taken to the hospital at the time the boat 
was in Europe. When he got out, we 
learned the boat was laid up to be refitted in 
U. S., and the crew probably broken up. 
I was told to take the matter up with the 
Bureau of Navigation at Washington. I 
have taken the matter up a number of times 
and am now informed that Lieutenant X. is 
demobilized from the Navy and not under 
their jurisdiction any longer. 

I traced Ensign A. to his home and he 
informs me that he turned over 135 unsold 
pictures and $76.00 in cash to Lieutenant 
X. and has a receipt from him to that effect. 
Lieutenant X., in response to a letter from 
my sister here in Us S.2A. sreturmeamaie 
unsold pictures by registered mail, but did 
not write or communicate in any other 
manner. J am obtaining Lieutenant X.’s 
address from the Navy Department, as I 
have lost the letter in which they gave it to 
me before. 

If you can make head or tail of this tangle 
I should certainly like to know if this $76.00 
is recoverable and, if so, what is my best 
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way to go about it. As I see it, it is a clear 
case of misappropriation of money. 

Thanking you for your answer, which | 
await with hopefulness, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
EOE 

P. S.—I have recently returned from 
Europe where I have been the past six 
years. 

Dear Sir.—Answering yours of the 15th 
inst. to the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
your best course, it would appear, is to hunt 
out Lieutenant X. and threaten him with 
legal proceedings unless he pays your whole 
bill. He has apparently, both verbally and 
through a cable message, made himself 
personally responsible for this obligation. 
If it was a debt of another person, it might 
be some question whether his obligation 
could be enforced, in view of the fact that 
you hold nothing signed by him agreeing to 
assume it, but as it is his debt as much as 
anyone’s, this question could not be raised. 
I should hunt him out and then go after 
him. 

Yours very truly, 
Dae 


What To Do In Exposing 


JOHN BARTLETT 


We never had any faith in that old axiom 
of photography, “expose for the shadows, 
let the high-lights take care of themselves.” 
We preter to expose for the ceneralvetiect, 
believing that a conception of the entirety is 
more essential to pictorial effect than a 
consideration of any special feature, and so 
maintain that we shall go wrong or, rather, 
the high-lights will go wrong if we neglect 
the training of them artistically in our ex- 
posure scheme. If we were tempted to 
formulate any we would rather say, “ex- 
pose for the half-tones and let enough 
detail show up in the shadows to give them 
luminousness.”” It is this luminousness. of 
the shadows, combined with repose, which 
makes a photographic picture so expressive, 
but which is so difficult of acquisition. 


In representing natural objects in mono- 
chrome, we have only one means of trans- 
lating the colors and gradations of light and 
shade; our highest light must be the white 
of the paper, and our deepest shadow the 
darkest tint of the deposit, whether a pig- 
ment or a chemical product. But the 
purest white paper is much inferior in 
brilliancy to the highest light of the object, 
and our deepest deposit is not dark enough 
for the deepest shadow, so that we are 
obliged to modify the natural scale, only ap- 
proximating the tonal values. 

Consequently, artists find themselves 
compelled to express a part of the truth 
only; that is to say, something has to be 
omitted, and here art steps in. 

When we look quickly at a view, the eye 
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is primarily impressed with the masses and 


the general effect of light and shade, the ~ 


principal objects, of course, being seen in 
more detail. This effect is known as 
“impression,” and it has been applied to 
photography, also. 

Vhis is no place for discussion, and we 
are glad to avoid it; but one thing, however, 
is pertinent, namely, the representation 
should be capable of giving something of 
the “impression” which the original effects, 
otherwise it tends to look flat from over- 
elaboration of detail. 

If two objects, such as a smooth and 
rough piece of drapery, be put in a bright 
light and be looked at with half-closed eyes, 
so as to get small variations, it will be ob- 
served that the shadows of both look 
smooth, but the lights, and more especially 
the half-lights, show differences, forming 
what are called the half-tones, which thus 
give the characteristics to the subject, and 
for that reason they ought to be jealously 
preserved. It is just in the rendering of 
these half-tones that differences will often 
be found between good and inferior work; 
therefore, if we are satisfied that it is neces- 
sary to omit any of the gradations, it is 
better to sacrifice other parts than those 
half-tones. 

The depression of detail in the shadows 
to the degree only of keeping them trans- 
parent or luminous, is what renders a good 
oil painting so charming. It is difficult to 
get this luminosity with our matt or dull 
surface prints, but with carbon and gum 
pigment it is possible. It is strange, there- 
fore, why professionals leave these printing 
methods, especially the latter, to the amateur. 
In printing on matt surface the shadows are 
too. opaque, even in the best platinum work ; 
less, to be sure, on the rough surfaces, be- 
cause the grain adds texture and trans- 
parency to the shadows. But all of us in 
working platinum have wished it would 
dry down in the appearance it has while in 
the wash water. Brown and sepias have 
some advantage over black, because not- 
withstanding the full depth of color the eye 
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imagines or expects something still darker. 
It is generally acknowledged that it is ad- 
vantageous to leave out detail not essential 
to expression, To accomplish this one 
should use as large an aperture of the lens 
as possible consistent with presentation of 
necessary definition, In trying to escape 
the impressionist smudge the critic is apt to 
overrate obtrusive detail, but the just pro- 
cedure is to consider the general effect, to 
study the picture in its entirety, not in 
piecemeal. 

Photography is a means of artistic repro- 
duction, but it may also be productive art 
work, 


Success 
B. T. RICE 


There is a good deal of meaning in this 
little word. And to no one does it have 
more significance than to the photographer. 

If there were more successful photog- 
raphers, “there would be less complaint 
about low prices.” I think if we would 
command good prices we must do good 
work, and failing in the latter, we resort to 
the vile practice of cutting down our prices, 
in order to get work. I think the following 
suggestions very good to overcome low 
prices, and to attain success. 

See that your rooms are kept clean and 
tidy, and make everything about your studio 
as fresh and attractive as possible. Never 
let a customer get away until you are sure 
that you have secured as good a negative as 
your skill will allow. I know we have a 
tendency sometimes to slight the most 
essential part of our work in making our 
negatives. But to build up our trade and 
secure good prices, we must not when ex- 
amining our negatives, make use of an ex- 
pression that I have heard used by the best 
of workmen when looking at their nega- 
tives; they assumed a rather doubtful tone 
and said, they guessed “it would do.” The 
foundation of all your work is the negative. 
If you get your subject rightly posed and 
lighted, and your negative well developed, 
the rest is comparatively easy. 
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There is a Fine Art in Framing Pictures 


The above sign in artistic gold lettering 
swung over the doorway of a little shop in 
a busy thoroughfare. Everything about the 
place was in exact agreement with the sign. 
In the little show window are seen etchings, 
dainty water colors and choice prints of the 
old masters. The girl who manages this 
little shop so successfully says that in the 
business of picture framing it is only neces- 
sary to have good taste and some ideas on 
the subject, which may be gained by thought 
and investigation. She advises one who 
would like to follow this occupation to 
study frames and study pictures, and study 
how to put both together artistically. She 
says you cannot do it in a haphazard manner. 
You must learn the laws of good taste in 
relation to pictures and their frames. There 
are rules for everything we do, all the way 
from washing a handkerchief to painting a 
picture, 

Ordinarily you go to a shop to order 
something that is sawed off from an orna- 
mental stick of moulding, which may or 
may not be suitable in design and propor- 
tions to the composition of your picture. 
The greater refinement there is in a picture 
and the more evidences of the free artistic 
spirit, the less desirable is the use of machine- 
made framing. The failure of the ordinary 
worker to meet the decorative requirements 
of the frame is not strange. Usually the 
man who does the framing is not even an 
intelligent artisan. His only interest in his 
job is the daily stipend. He does not take 
pride in his work, for it is not known as his. 
Generally it is not designed and executed 
by him alone. Piece-work prevails in nearly 
all of the picture-frame stores to such an 
extent that a dozen pairs of hands may con- 
tribute to the making of a single frame. 
The materials, furthermore, that are em- 
ployed are as unsuited to the art as the 
methods are. 

Study the frames made by experts in 
times past, especially Spanish and Old 


English. While a frame should be designed 
with reference to a picture, and may in 
some cases have details emblematic of the 
subject, it should not attract undue atten- 
tion or be eccentric, The enriched mould- 
ings of frames should diminish in import- 
ance as they approach the picture. Works 
not of much strength in water colors should 
have broader flats than those in oil and not 
heavy gilt frames with much burnish. Some 
pictures are best without any burnish in the 
frames. You will learn by experimenting. 
Landscape pictures, in most cases, are better 
in recessed than in projecting frames. The 
color of a mount should not appear to blend 
with any part of the picture it surrounds, 
and the gold in all frames should be toned 
to suit the pictures. Some works have their 
best effect in carved woods, brown or black 
frames, with or without fine lines of gold 
added. Although a frame may, in and for 
itself, be beautiful, its beauty must be kept 
distinctly subservient to the esthetic value 
of the picture. In no eventishouldeit be 
positively ugly. 

This girl, upon request, also superintends 
the hanging of pictures for those who are 
furnishing their homes and want their pic- 
tures hung in the best taste. In regard to 
this branch of the work she says: 

“In hanging pictures in a room we have 
to consider two things—the pictures and 
the room. The question of how to hang 
them may resolve itself into this: How, in 
a moderate-sized room, so to arrange a 
certain number of pictures that, individually, 
each will be placed in a good light, and, col- 
lectively, they will contribute to the decora- 
tive effect of the room. One solution will 
be to observe how much of the wall space is 
su‘ficiently lighted that alone is available for 
pictures. A picture ought to be seen in a 
good light. The lightest place in a room 
usually is the floor, but, of course, we cannot 
hang them there. To hang them fairly we 
must limit the number of them@ingour 
rooms, 
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Which Plate Should You Use? 


Photographers are exacting in their demands of plates. In order to produce 
the best work, they must have a plate especially designed to meet their 


individual needs. 


SEECLAD RANA eee, 5. s 
SPECIAL 
COMET 


COMMERGIALT ss 5.2. i.e. 
COLORNON Papas Peake 


Your plate is listed below: 


An extra fast Portrait or speed plate. 

An all-around Studio plate. 

For Landscape and Copying. 

A fast plate for Postal work. 

For Commercial photography. 

A Color plate rendering Orthochromatic values. 


CONTRAST LANTERN SLIDE. Producing brilliant Lantern Slides. 


PAN ORTHO 


ey ee ett ae fie!) eee ey. se Jie 


A Tri-Color, or Pan Chromatic plate. 

For all Commercial Process work. 

An X-Ray plate of the highest radiographic quality. 
A Double Coated plate eliminating Halation. 

A perfect double coated Pan Ortho plate. 


Order from your dealer—today. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


“Hang very few pictures in the house, 
but each one should be well worth stopping 
before. Do not hang bunches of unrelated 
pictures, each fighting for supremacy. 
Each picture should hang alone in its wall 
panel, or occasionally with one harmonious 
neighbor. Each one should count for all it 
is worth, too. In no room should there be a 
picture which approaches the color or tone 
of the wall coloring behind it. Each one 
should stand out in-good, strong contrast 
from its background. For instance, in the 
matter of frames, a living room with walls 
covered by a silvery gray Japanese grass 
cloth should have all dark wood frames, 
excepting an oil painting, which needs the 
brilliance of a gilt frame. 

“The height of a picture from the floor 
should be considered. Each picture should 
usually be very nearly central on the nor- 
mal line of sight, about five feet from the 
floor. The blunder of hanging pictures too 
high is as common as that of hanging them 
too low is rare. If you hesitate between two 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


levels decide upon the lower. When they 
are hung on the line of vision a tilted posture 
is unnecessary. They should hang perfectly 
flat against the wall. Large pictures should 
hang on two chains running vertically to 
hooks on the picture molding. 

“Everyone knows that a picture is not 
built into the wall, but that it is hung from 
above. Why, then, try to conceal this fact 
by using fine wire and invisible picture 
hooks? Supporting chains or woven wires 
heavy enough to give the impression that 
they are well adapted to their work would 
be much more impressive. Use judgment, 
and do not have a chain too heavy or too 
light for the picture. With the usual 
arrangement of screweyes a picture cannot 
hang flat against the wall. Have them put 
on the top edge of the frame, in plain sight, 
where they will hold the picture flat. They 
should be dull black for dark wood frames, 
brass for gilt frames, and should range in 
size according to the size of the frame they 
are to uphold.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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Highly sensitive to all conditions of light and color-values 


Hammer Plates 


ARE IDEAL 


at this season. With shortest exposures they produce 
negatives of the greatest detail and brilliancy. Their 
record cannot be excelled. 


Special brands for special needs 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


F you have any new photographic 

ideas or methods that you believe 
would interest readers of the Bulletin 
of Photography, send them in. 


Ideas and contributions will be 
paid for. 


BULLETIN #“OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPL 


Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 

at full opening’’ and giving names of 

some of the prominent users of the 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 


Box 303 Morristown, New Jersey 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 


Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Character of the Negative 


Development is a sort of a fine art; at 
least, it requires artistic perception to know 
how to evolve an image on the plate. 

The “artist”? should study just what he 
wants to get and how to get it. 

We have quite a phalanx of developing 
agents, from old pyro to the latest product 
of Agfa, but it is only by judicious use of 
such and intelligent application that wished- 
for results are attained. We can have em- 
phasized strength or softness, flatness or 
vigor, wealth of detail or suppression of 
minutie by their individual use or combined 
assistance, and it savors of folly to give up 
these valuable aids to artistic effect and in- 
discriminately consign all sorts and con- 
ditions of exposure, all kinds of subjects, to 
the one uniforming influence of the tank 
solution. 

Here we do not intend to go into detail 
on methods of development, but desire 
merely to call attention to the well-known 
fact that the method of development, that 
is, what we might call the mechanical phase, 
has a peculiar individual and specific action 
on the character of the image evolved, as 
regards intensity or softness. That is, in 
precisely the same materials in 
exactly the same proportions, with identical 
exposures, a negative may at will be pro- 
duced in which in the one case harmony and 
softness shall prevail, and in the other case 
intensity or contrast shall predominate by 
mechanical means. 

When the ordinary developer (normally 
constituted) is applied to the exposed film, 
it will be observed that the high-lights first 
appear, the half-lights following, and so in 
regular succession the least illuminated 
areas appearing last. It will also be ob- 
served that in the process of development 
there is a tendency to aggregation in the 
deposit of silver. Wherever light has acted 
most, the silver is there more readily pre- 
cipitated, and hence in an underexposed 
plate the lights acquire great density before 
the less favored by light areas are attacked. 


using 
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The Discovery of Hypo” 


Sir John Herschel, an English scientist, discovered in 1819, the 
solvent power of hyposulphite of soda on salts of silver. ‘Twenty 
years later he exhibited a number of photographs made permanent 
by fixation, among them “a sketch of his telescope fixed from its 
image in a lens.” 


Herschel was also the first to apply the well-known terms, 
negative and positive to photographic images, having also experi- 
mented extensively with printing processes. 


Thus, printing papers had their beginnings and passed through 
the experimental stages to the present high standard which is ex- 
emplified in HALOID ‘Photographic “Papers. With the present-day 
papers, photography has become a matter of individual expression 
—a matter of choice among the best that can be produced. And 
whether in portraiture, amateur finishing, or enlarging, HALOID 
‘Papers give true expression to your photographic ideals. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet 


New York Office ¢ | A HA OID (Gr Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. G O. 68 W. Washington Sc. 


ROCHESTER °. NEW YORK 
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Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 
85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, 
$4.00 per copy. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


oP 


A work by a thoroughly 
competent and widely ex- 
perienced commercial pho- 
tographer of the highest 
reputation. 


Every branch of the sub- 
ject treated with a view for 
presentation of the essen- 
tials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of 
exposure, illumination and graphic presenfation to ensure 
a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commerical man and meets 
every requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of 
work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to 
the trade photographer but also to the specialist. The 
application of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commerical man, the architect, the tradesman, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the scientist, by one who has had 
extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 

The edition is limited and we have a firm conviction 
when the value of the work becomes apparent, that it will 
be speedily exhausted. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a com- 
prehensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger 
cities is, of course, a specialist, entirely distinct from the 
portrait man and with totally different problems. In some 
cases, demands are so great that the photographer confines 
himself to one line of merchandise to the exclusion of others, 
as, for instance, furniture, etc. 

The book will, therefore, appeal to all photographers who 
are called upon from time to time to do commercial jobs. 
—‘‘American Photography.’’ 


Frank V. Chambers, publisher of the ‘“‘Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy,’ in Philadelphia, has just run off his presses an 
edition of the very complete book on commercial photog- 
raphy, ‘““The Commercial Photographer.’’ It is replete with 
illustrations, instructions and suggestions of all kinds 
covering the perplexing conditions that surround this grow- 
ing field and it will be well for every photographer to have 
one on his shelf, if only for reference when a quick demand. 
of some kind or other to do a difficult job which comes under 
the head of Commercial Photography comes in and probably 
finds him somewhat puzzled to obtain the best results. The 
price of the book is $4. It is worth that if only to help 
you through one job, but it will benefit all your employees 
as well and make them more efficient for you.—‘‘Photo- 
graphic Poster.”’ 


“The Commercial Photographer.’”? Since Hance’s ‘“‘Com- 
mercial Photography of Today’’ went out of print, there has 
been a sad lack of a good practical book on commercial 
potas ay in all its various phases. This new book by 

. G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated in Frank V. Chambers’ best style, 
and we commend it most highly to our readers, both portrait 
and commercial. The portrait man should have it handy 
for he never can tell when he will be called upon to do 
some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will help 
him out at any and all times; the commercial man can 
afford to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he 
probably is not quite conversant are covered thoroughly by 
Mr. Rose. Mr. Rose is well known to the craft and he has 
covered his subject fully and with a thorough understanding 
of all the difficulties to be met with in commercial work. 
—Abel’s ‘‘Photographic Weekly.”’ 


Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he 
has written an admirable practical manual on the photog- 
raphy of the wide diversity of subjects which the commercial 
photographer is asked to undertake. And the publishers have 
done well by their author, for they have provided a luxurious 
volume, printed throughout on heavy art paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated on almost every page with half-tone repro- 
ductions. Perhaps they have been a little too layish in this 
respect, for it has meant fixing the price of the book at 
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a figure which, at the current rate of exchange, is about 24s 
($4)... Nevertheless, the photographer who is learning to 
qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not 
returned to him many times over in the knowledge and 
guidance which it gives. is 

Mr. Rose is an American, and thus, as regards choice of 
equipment, states his preferences in terms of the apparatus 
which is available on the market in the United States. 
These include flash bags and a portable installation of half- 
watt lamps, the equivalents of which appear not to have 
been offered in this country. His chapter on the photog- 
raphy of architectural exteriors includes some striking ex- 
amples of difficulties surmounted in obtaining views of 
sky-scraper buildings common in American cities, but he 
descends to more homely illustrations, for example, one 
showing the devices used in the way of combination porns 
for eliminating an unsightly telegraph pole from the fore- 
ground of an architectural view. Panoramic views, exterior 
and interior, are the subject of an excellent chapter in which 
is illustrated the method of joining up without showing a 
sign of the line of junction. The latter part of his treatise 
is devoted chiefly to the photography (in the studio) of 
articles of merchandise from wrist watches to kitcheners. 
He describes a novel form of horizontal table for the photog- 
raphy of small goods, such as machine parts, by means of 
a vertical camera. The easel is of ground-glass, illuminated 
below so that for part of the exposure the objects are 
allowed to receive a diffused light all around their edges, - 
thus eliminating heavy shadows and at the same time pro- 
viding opacity in the ground of the negative sufficient to 
dispense with blocking-out. There are quite a number of 
practical ways and means of this kind described in the 
book, evidently as the result of the writer’s own ingenuity 
and practice. The routine in a commercial photographer‘s 
establishment of making prints and enlargements is the sub- 
ject of other sections, and there are chapters on the design 
of advertisements, part photograph and part artist’s work, 
and on the eternal question of drawing up a tariff of prices. 
Altogether a most excellent manual, which we have no doubt 
will be purchased from Messrs. Chambers by practicing or 
would-be commercial photographers in this country.—‘‘The 
British Journal of Photography’? (London). 


In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most 
comprehensive handbook to commercial photography thus 
far published. It has the greater merit of being thoroughly 
practical in its information, giving the working methods, 
formulas, and experience of its author, a well-known expert 
in this special field. To particularize the contents of the 
book would be to list the principal branches of modern 
commercial work. I, therefore, content myself with the 
comment that Mr. Rose has given us a manual and refer- 
ence book which should be on the bookshelf of every pro- 
fessional and commercial photographer. The text is pro- 
fusely illustrated and the volume is well printed and 
substantially bound for service.—‘‘Photo-Miniature, No. 180.’’ 


This is by far the best book published on the subject of 
commercial photography. It is written by an expert-photog- 
rapher in commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

A careful examination of this admirable work convinces 
us that the object-lessons here presented constitute in them- 
selves a real course in commercial photography, which 
apuy not only to the student interested in this department 
of photographic work, but to the commercial photographer 
or. as he is generally called, the all-around photographer. 

The text presents all up-to-date methods, tricks and dodges 
that are known only to a thoroughly experienced commercial 
worker. and describes every step, from the choice of equip- 
ment down to the finished print, whether the latter be a 
straight contact-print, an enlargement, a colored print, or 
one that is worked up to suit the needs of the photo- 
engraver. The book is printed on the highest grade of 
coated paper, in large, clear type, and is a credit to the 
printer’s art. _We heartily recommend this book to every 
photo-worker interested in producing technically perfect 
pictures for the merchant. the architect, or whoever calls 
for the most exacting photographic work.—‘‘Photo Era.” 


In stock by following dealers: 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave.. Baltimore, Md. 
Photo-Era, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co, 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Norman-Willetts Photo Supply Co., 108 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co.,510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Sol .Pudlin Co., 1212 Broadway, New York. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Phila. 
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If these facts are borne in mind, | think 
you will see that after the developer is 


applied a precipitation is formed on the POUND for POUND 
image, giving it a certain degree of appre- NEGATIVE for NEGATIVE 


ciable density, the rapidity of the deposition i 
being in ratio to which light has acted. If PRINT for PRINT 
then the plate be kept still as in tank de- 
velopment, there is a gradual precipitation, 
and the lesser lights slowly but surely ac- 


quire density from the deposit of silver 
immediately in contact, while the high-lights 


do not get excess of the precipitation. 


The result is a negative in which detail, (PRODUCT NO. 11) 
rather than intensity, persists. But if the 
developer is subjected to agitation, the gives better values— 


tendency to aggregation is brought into 
operation; the lights which are brought out 
first having secured the monopoly of the 
silver market, so to say, in immediate con- 
tact find themselves in constant touch with 


the supply, which in turn 1s precipitated DISCARD 


upon the parts which, in virtue of the greater ; ’ 
action of the light, have greatest attraction PYRO and its STAIN 


for it. METOL and its POISON 


In the meantime, the minor lights (detail 
in shadows) suffer. 


than other developers 


. 90 it will be seen that agitation or calm- 

ness of developer affects the character of 

the results, and it is therefore essential to 1 lb. CUMMINONE 
consider one or the other way with refer- (NO. 11) 
ence to what you want to get in the 


negative. PRICE $3.60 


* 
Many men have forgotten how to sell. They makes 32 gallons all- 
are too busy whispering. But the man who wants d I 
to sell his product has to talk above a whisper. purpose developer 


And he has got to think about his own business. 
He can go out right now and get two orders for 
goods, space or whatever he is selling in the time 
he takes whispering about a rumor or worrying 6“ 799 
about a Be eliition We USE as well as MAKE 
The engineer of a train, when he comes for a 
moment to the valley below the hill ahead, 
doesn’t stop the train. He doesn’t invite the con- 
ductor to sit down with him beside the track 
while he tells him hollow-toned ghost stories. 
He gets his fire well coaled, puts his hand on the 
throttle and turns on the steam. bg ? be 
It is exactly the right time for all American Cummings Laboratories 
business to take a hitch in its trousers and go to 
it. It’s time to quit whispering. It’s time to 73 West Broadway, NEW YORK 
turn off the poison gas and turn on the steam.— 
Printer’s Ink. 
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KODAK FINISHERS!!! 


YOU CAN INCREASE PRODUCTION WITH A 


SPEED PHOTO PRINTER 


This improved model will pay for itself in 30 days. ——— 


TEN BIG FEATURES: 


1.—Automatic order-numbering device. 
2.—Pressure platen with oscillating movement, and 
special pressure lock insuring absolutely perfect 
contact. 
3.—Instantly adjustable masks, with illuminated scale 
of standard sizes of paper. 
4.—Quick action film clip. 
5.--Automatic paper clip on platen, 
register and border. 
6.—No trimming necessary. 
7.—Economizes on paper. 
8.—Practical electric switch inside box, which operates 
after contact is made between platen and paper, 
and allows up to 400 watts of electric current. 
Release lever for throwing off lights before raising 
platen. No afterglow. 
9.—Only one second exposure required for medium 
dense films. 
10.—Operation so simple it can be mastered in a few 


minutes. Circular on request. 


PRICE, $85.00 


giving perfect 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32d St. 


New York City 


Distributors for New York State 


Energetic Development 


A modulated evolution of the latent image 
by development, is what is generally desir- 
able; and, of a consequence, the developer 
is so constituted as to bring forth gradually 
the variation of light and shade, so as to 
produce harmonious relation of the various 
parts making up the negative. This method 
necessarily demands a reasonable degree of 
slowness in the evolution with the attendant 
risk, however, of encountering more or less 
fog upon the plate. 

Where pictorial consideration influences 
more the operator than the desire to secure 
perfect technique, the tendency to slight fog 
incident upon slow development is not a 
deterrent, because the presence of fog in a 
minor form does not, as a rule, interfere 
with the esthetic integrity, indeed often is 
accessory to pictorial effect. 

Critically examined, most negatives de- 
signed for pictorial exploitation are not en- 
tirely free of fog or veil. 


But when it is desirable to have a nega- 
tive of some intensity for a special purpose, 
it is essential that it be entirely free from 
the presence of fog; inasmuch as even a 
scarcely perceptible veiling of the image 
would present an obstacle to the passage of 
light, and so possibly modify the character 
of the print and misinterpret the negative. 
Consequently, when it is desired to make 
negatives clear in the shadows, we first give 
ample time to the exposure of the plate, and 
add to the developer certain chemicals to 
effect or insure this clearness. To secure 
good density with accompanying clearness 
and freedom from veil, hydroquinone 1s 
generally had recourse to. 

But in using this agent, one must keep in 
mind the importance of regulating the 
temperature of the developing solution, be- 
cause, at low temperature, hydroquinone is 
almost inert, and those not accustomed to 
its behavior might hope to secure intensity 
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by prolonging the development, but this is 
a delusion, because nothing is accomplished, 
and, besides, the prolongation of develop- 
ment and the recourse to forcing agents, 
really courts fog. 

Hydroquinone should not be operated 
with at a temperature below 70° F. 

Excellent negatives with clear shadows 
and possessed of intensity of image, may be 
secured by use of the following consti- 
tuted developer : 


GET ae ae Dc OUNICES 
PvaOquinOne! 2 6.....0..: 180 grains 
Sodium sulphite (gran.).600 — grains 
Potassium carbonate 

TES PS Se a 214 ounces 
Potassium bromide ..... 5 grains 


Just before using this developer, add 10 
grains of dry pyro to every 16 ounces of the 
above solution. Too much pyro should not 
be used, as an excess causes a tendency to 
hardness of image. 


Photographing a Bouquet 


It must be acknowledged that the majority 
of flower prints as artistic productions by 
the camera are not comparable in quality 
with either portraiture or landscape. 

Not only does it demand the same posses- 
sion on the part of the photographer of 
artistic talent demanded in other branches, 
but also much technical knowledge. We 
know that one of the shortcomings of the 
ordinary film is its inability to properly 
translate the tone values of the colors as 
they appear to the eye. The bright carna- 
tion of the rose, the golden splendor of the 
daffodil, when translated by the ordinary 
film, are profaned to a dull black, and the 
blues and violets, purples and lavenders are 
rendered in too high a key. So that it fol- 
lows that the subject which we have ar- 
ranged so as to preserve certain tones and 
gradations of light and shade is put entirely 
out of relation, the scale of tones being often 
actually inverted. 

The power of compensation by prolong- 
ing the exposure so as to give the non- 
actinic colors more opportunity to affect the 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 


—DOES NOT ALLOW— 
THE IMPORTATION OF 


GERMAN METOL 


BUT WE CAN SUPPLY 
THE 


“AGFA” 


AMIDOL EIKONOGEN 
ORTOL GLYCIN 


RODINAL BLITZLICHT 
Flash Lamps 


AT ALL DEALERS 


Sagamore Chemical Co., Inc. 


120 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK 


Sole American Distributors 


A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 
Ready for delivery 
700 Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 
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HIGGINS’ 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 
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PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
| PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manutacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


film is denied the photographer of flower 
subjects, since he is compelled to give 
shortest possible exposures, Of “course, 
with the ortho-chromatic plate and the color 
screen, we may get a truer relation of color 
tones; but even here judgment 1s necessary 
to prevent making errors in the opposite 
direction, - There’ as “ay round-abotimaway, 
however, to surmount the difficulty pre- 
sented in the inability of the ordinary film 
to represent adequately the color scheme. 
Nature is so lavish in her donations of 
flowers of the same color that one has ample 
scope for selecting such tint as shall give in 
the photograph the shade wanted. That is 
*to ‘say, a certain-shade. of yellow vomered, 
which to the eye is accounted a light shade 
of that particular color, when photographed, 
gives a most agreeable deep grey, corre- 
sponding to what is normally a darker shade 
of that color. 


The photographic tones are much lower 
than in Nature, but this makes them spe- 
cially suited for representing deeper half- 
tones or deepest shadows. 

Blue flowers, according to their depth of 
color, take white or pale gray, and may, 
therefore, be harmoniously grouped with 
the white flowers in managing the high- 
lights of the subject. The dark blues, pale 
buffs, the light lemons, purples, light and 
dark violets, lavenders, together with pink 
and tea roses, make rich variety of pleasing 
half-tones and modulated high-lights. Ex- 
perience teaches just what shade a color will 
take, and this shade, of course, varies with 
the amount of illumination it receives. 

For instance, a dark blue flower will take 
photographically in a strong light pretty 
much as a white flower takes in shadow. 
Have on your photographic optic when 
taking flowers. 


1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Place 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


South-Eastern 
P. A. of A. (International) 


Ohio- Mich.-Ind. Winona Lake, Ind. 


New England Dates not yet settled. 


North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


New York State Postponed until 1922 


Date 
May 16-19 J. C. Deane, Rome; Ga: 
July 18-23 J. C. Abel, 421 Caxton Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fred. Bill, 746 Buchman 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Hartford, Conn. 


August 15-19 


October 3-6 J. R. Snow, Pres. 
. Mankato, Minn. 
August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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In selecting white flowers, give prefer- 
ence to those having the surface broken up, 
so as to catch shadows, like the daisy, the 
aster and chrysanthemum, 

The grouping of the bouquet demands 
consideration. We must have regard to the 
_ proper massing of the lights and shades. 

Any arrangement which gives alterna- 
tion of lhght and dark makes the picture 
look spotty. 

The grouping should always be so man- 
aged that the bouquet is divided diagonally 
in two main divisions of principal hght and 
shade, the transition into each being gradual, 
dark in light, light in dark. 

A good way to secure this massing of 
light and shadows is to make use of the 
foliage for the shadows. ‘There is an in- 
finite variety of shades in the green leaves, 
so that the gradations, if studied with the 
photographic eye, may be adequately pre- 
sented. 

After completing the arrangement of the 
shadows, any part which you think might 
be improved by a little lighting-up may be 
enlivened by moistening with water. Even 
if you wish to imitate dewdrops, sprinkle 
lightly with water to which a little 
glycerine has been added. 

The most effective background is a dull 
surface, one placed at some distance back, 
so as to affect atmosphere. As regards 
direction of light, no definite advice other 
than that applicable to portraiture may be 
ventured upon. Indeed, one might aptly 
call the photography of flowers floral por- 
traiture. 

Sometimes a direct strong light is effec- 
tive; at others a curtained or screened illu- 
mination gives pleasing results. A light, 
too, coming a little from the back, so as to 
light up the tissue of the flower, sometimes 
gives charming effects, and, where the 
flower is of a brilliant white, I think such 
an illumination should always be used, as it 
prevents the photograph having the look as 
if it were a reproduction of a marble flower. 


Contact with a too sharp man dulls one’s con- 
fidence in humanity. 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
pee eve PAPER 
O 

PORTRAIT QUALITY 


In Black and White— 


¢ 


true “contact quality ”’ 


In Sepia— 


*“contact quality ’”’ plus 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TRADE | MARK 


REGISTERED 


IB —When you see this 

name on a package of 

developer, you know it stands 

for the best that can be produced. 

Made by the Society of Chemical In- 

dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 

Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy! paramido pkenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 
Paramidophenol “CIBA” 
Glycin “CIBA” 
Hydroquinone ‘‘CIBA” 


Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA”’ 
(Resublimed.) 


At your dealers, or write us 
FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 


toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 
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“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
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ber of the profession, big or little.’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 


636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 


in photography. 


Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, p 


Volume No. Date Plates by 

4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 

5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 

10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
11%. July; 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 .... April, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
31 aly, 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 
47 .... Called the Ramone “291” (no illustrations). 


Srecinie Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 


mailed at 90c. per copy. 


Special \ August, 1912 .. 


No. 2 


Special \ 
Reg i} June? @a101s oo 


Cubistic—not photographic. 


Henry Matisse 
Pablo Picasso 
Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square 


Philadelphia 


The magazines 


We can supply 
postpaid. 


ONCE 


There was a man who never spoke an unkind 
word to his wife during fifty years of wedded 
life. 

There was a householder who never forgot to 
turn off the cellar light after banking the furnace 
for the night. 

There was a printer who occasionally printed 
letterheads so that the watermark was not upside 
down and backside forward. 

There was a woman who was never guilty of 
buying something she didn’t need because the 
price was marked down. 

There was a _ professional politician whose 
patriotism emanated from the heart instead of 
the lungs. 

There was an amateur gardener who didn’t 
buy twice as many vegetable seeds as he could 
possibly plant. 

There was a city flat dweller who didn’t figure 
out what he could make on a suburban chicken 
farm. 

There was an office man who threw away all 
of the advertising blotters that arrived in the 
daily mail. 

There was a radical young college graduate 
who did not settle down into a reactionary old 
age. 

There was an advertising manager whose ability 
exceeded his ambition. 

There was a traveling salesman who was com- 
pletely satisfied with the service that the house 
rendered to his customers. 

There was an automobile owner who believed 
that he received all the gasoline he paid for. 

There was a magazine representative who gave 
an advertiser unbiased advice on the proper 
division of the appropriation for publicity. 

There was a capitalist whose efforts to better 
the working conditions of his employees was not 
set down to mercenary motives. 

There was a meeting of a sewing circle that 
did not rip up a single local reputation. 

There was a unanimous verdict handed down 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

There was an alien citizen who owned a soap 
box and a fountain pen, but who did not try to 
start anything—or stop anything !—Xtra. 


* 


Titus Teeterfoot was infuriated, but the editor 
of the Western Wind shut him up in two seconds. 


“Is this the newspaper office?” inquired Mr. | 


Teeter foot. 
“Tt is,” responded the man at the desk. 
“Didn’t this paper say I was a liar?” 
“Tt did not.” 
“Didn’t it say I was a scoundrel?” 
“ltedidinat.. 
“Well, some paper said it.” 
“Possibly it was our contemporary down the 


street,” suggested the editor, as he picked up a 


paper weight. “This paper never prints stale 
news.” 
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Restoring Old Faded Silver Prints 


The photographer is sometimes required to 
reproduce old faded silver prints. The follow- 
ing method we have found to produce the best 
results. 


No. 1 
Mmrstate Of SOdA son. k oes 3% ounces 
Mtetitied® water =. ci..cs. eects 175 ounces 
Nov2 
farbonate of lime (C.P:) .... 62 grains 
MRA PHOS GL. LINE: fy, 6 ira-0 ns 00 15% grains 
Chloride of gold and soda .... 6. grains 
Beda water! eco. .e as awa 14 ounces 


Solution No. 2 is made in a yellow glass 
bottle, well stoppered, and allowed to stand for 
twenty-four hours before use. It is then filtered 
into another bottle of yellow glass and, to pre- 
serve it, well corked. 

To use it, say, for a sheet of albumenized 
paper, take 5% ounces of No. 1 to from 1 to 
2 drachms of No. 2. The prints, well washed, 
are placed one at a time in this bath. The 
strengthening must not be too rapid, ten minutes 
being sufficient in summer, and the bath must 
not contain an excess of chloride of gold. 
Properly used, a beautiful clear purple color is 
obtained. To fix the prints, take 5% ounces of 
solution No. 1 to 4 drachms of hyposulphite of 
soda. The strengthened prints are well washed, 
placed in this bath one at a time, and soaked 
until the yellow color is entirely gone; which re- 
quires in some cases from three to five hours, 
when they are thoroughly washed. 


* 


Tomorrow 


All the talk we hear in business nowadays is, 
When is the tide going to turn? I'll say tomor- 
row, and if not, then the next day. I’m hopeful 
and say so. What’s the good of all this grum- 
bling and whining? If you have confidence in 
yourself, in your business and faith in your coun- 
try, why not keep the wheels going by being 
optimistic ? 

Your job and my job is to get out and hustle 
for more business this year. And if we all do 
our bit there will be no cause for complaint at 
the end of nineteen twenty-one. 

Prices are dropping now, but we must all keep 
on buying, and brace up business, or we'll have 
a hard job to get out from under the crash. 

“The rolling stone gathers no moss.” But keep 
rolling over your dollar if you want it to grow 
bigger. Remember, your American dollar is the 
best in the world. 

Printers’ ink is about the smallest item of essen- 
tial expenses in your business. Buying it at the 
cheapest price is like sending out a shabby sales- 
man on a crutch to solicit your orders.—W ull Andy. 

* 
_ “And now, gentlemen,” piped the orator, “I 
just wish to tax your memory.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed one of the audi- 
ence, “has it come to that?” 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
o.1e of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet’s 


Fssays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wull 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Please Mention BuLLeTiIn oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


6 Re only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 
securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, 
springs or locks used. Retains at all times the appearance of a 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child 
can use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@, The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 


Will last for years. 
Over 400 sold and 
not a complaint. 


(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


| What’s Doing in Photography | 


E. McConkay, of Enid, Okla., has sold his 
studio to R. E. Cochrane. 


L. P. Givens, of Anaheim, has opened a new 
studio in Lancaster, Calif. 


H. W. Harrison, of Cobalt, Canada, has’ opened 
a studio in Lynbrook, Long Island. 


E. L. Gifford, Lovington, Ill, has” disposed ‘of 
his studio to Mr. Butler, of Bloomington. 


The Holmboe Studio, Bismarck, N. D., has been 
sold to C. A. and Albert Slarby, of Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 


The Allard Photo Studio, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
has been purchased by John Polski, proprietor of 
the Park Studio. 


Wm. M. Morrison, founder of the Morrison 
Studio, Chicago, died on March 26th, after a 
short illness. Mr. Morrison retired from business 
about ten years ago. 


D. F. Wagner has sold his business at Wahoo, 
Nebr., to Ralph M. Welch, formerly of Lincoln, 
Nebr., and moved to Osceola where he has pur- 
chased the Clark Studio. 


A. B. Luther, Geneva, Ohio, has sold his photo- 
graph business to A. J. Lawrence, who takes 
possession at once. Mr. Lawrence was formerly 
in business in Connecticut. 


The body of Robert Finley, 55 years of age, 
was found in his studio at 2728 S. State Street, 
Chicago, Ill., after persons living in the vicinity 
had reported that Finley had been missing for 
several days. Death is believed to have been 
caused by heart disease. 


Ben R. Strauss, President of the Strauss-Pey- 
ton Studios, Kansas City, Mo., has purchased a 
lot, 48 x 105 feet, on Baltimore Avenue, upon 
which he will erect a _ studio building large 
enough to provide a workshop and storage room 
for 100,000 photographic negatives. Mr. Strauss 
said that a three-story building would be erected 
at once with provisions for three additional 
stories. Studios are now operated by Mr. Strauss 
at the Hotel Muehlebach and the Westover build- 
ing, Thirty-first Street and Troost Avenue. 


*K 


Feeding Peanuts, one at a time, to a 
Hungry Elephant would seem 
an endless task 


There is a slim likelihood that anyone would 
adopt the above method of accomplishing the job. 

But, should you do so and kept handing out 
the peanuts steadily and fast enough, you would 
finally be successful. 

. Which simply goes to show that consistency 
and stick-at-it-iveness is sure to bring results. 

It is not fair to assume that you can tell your 
story to the public once and sell your goods. 
You must do so time after time, just as other 
successful merchants are doing. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted —Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—T wenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—A reliable lady assistant who is a good 

retoucher, and who has had experience in general 
studio work in towns under 15.000 inhabitants. 
Modern new studio; good position is here for the 
right person. Address, Box 954, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WanTED—A good all-round man. Must be good 

retoucher. A steady position to the right man, 
with salary according to ability. W. R. Loar & 
Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
. Read the ads. that follow 


PosiITION WANTED—Emulsion chemist, with many 
years’ experience in well-known factories of photo 
papers in Europe, desires position in United States. 
Finest references. Please apply to Mr. O. A. 
Larsen, 14 Norton Rd., Letchworth, England. 


WANTED—Position by first-class retoucher, or re- 
toucher and dark-room man. J. L. Griffith, 
Maryville, Mo. 


PosITIOoN WANTED by lady, all-round assistant; 

several years’ experience; also retouching. High- 
class small studio only. Address No. 952, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 
WANTED TO Buy—Good studio, preferably in 


Michigan. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Cash deal. Address—947, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


RETOUCHING acquired in 30 to 90 days by the 

Clarke system of teaching. Only school of its 
class in the country. Limited registration. Act 
quickly. Clarke School of Retouching, 750 E. 47th 
St., Chicago, II. 


Retoucuinc—First-class work; reasonable prices 


A A. Gilbert, care of Gilbert’s Studio, Frankfort. 
nd. 
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“We're not doing much right now. Conditions 
aren't good.” 

That’s only a euphemistic way of saying that 
you play hard only when the team is winning. 
Anyone can do that, but it takes a real live man 
to play equally hard—or even harder—when the 
game is going against him. 

Conditions? Who makes them? Get right 
down to brass tacks and answer that question. 
We are responsible for the way this big globe of 
ours runs its affairs—you and | and a great many 
millions more like us. If we make up our minds 
that conditions are bad, they will be, just as in- 
evitably as night follows day. 

You are influencing conditions. What you do 
today will be reflected in tomorrow’s business. 
What you think and say will react upon others. 
If business comes a cropper during the coming 
months, you and [ can blame ourselves, not the 
other fellow. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis. Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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With the coming of Spring, out-door 
work looms big, especially if you are 
developing the commercial side of 
photography. 

Eastman View Cameras No. 2 embody 
all the practical conveniences necessary 
for out-door work. The 7 x 11 is an 
excellent size for landscapes or archi- 
tectural subjects. The proportions of 
the picture are pleasing—the materials 
cost no more than those used for 8x ro, 


but the pictures look larger. 


see the Eastman’ View No. 2; 7 came 


before you buy a new outht. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. | 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" 


AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER” 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


, A. A. SCHENCK 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVIII, No. 717 


Wednesday, May 4, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Honestly Put 


of the BULLETIN 
apposite remarks 


In the leading article 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY, some 
were made relative to parasitic growth 
upon the photographic profession, and 
the remedy suggested for their extermi- 
nation, which really amounts to the gospei 
admonition to “let the tares grow with the 
wheat till the harvest.” 

But there is one observation made to 
which exception might be made—the in- 
vidious invasion in the ranks of the profes- 
sion of the “butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker.” 

In a broad sense, it is well to protest their 
admission, because, essentially, they are not 
a desirable acquisition, and tend to lower 
the status of the profession; yet I feel that 
I may be justified in saying that the majority 
(bear in mind I belong to the profession 
and have got to the position I now hold by 
pushing myself up from a farm hand )—the 
majority, I say, began their career in this 
glorious art in a way not so far removed 
from the humbler occupations—affliating 
with the “butcher, baker, etc.” They took 
the profession up as a means of livelihood. 
The almighty dollar or it may be (prefer- 
ably), the inexpressible charms of some 
fair maiden woke him up from the false 


dream of a happy indolent celibacy, making 
him strenuous for any decent and honest 
way to achieve success. 

Is it likely that he started out with a 
preconceived notion of a peculiar fitness for 
the artistic profession, cogitating about the 
great loss the world would experience 
should he devote his talents, by preference, 
to some occupation offering better induce- 
ments for money making? 

How many of us, candidly, started out to 
look for a job obsessed with any altruistic 
motive? 

No, never flattered ourselves with 
having divine unction for the benefit of the 
noble profession. 

We hardly thought whether we were fit 
we might not really 

or “candlestick 


we 


for the calling, whether 
better tinkers 
makers.” 

Nor did we when we first entered upon 
our duties of cleaning the glass and con- 
cocting the silver bath; even spend our 
books of art 


make 


evenings poring over or 
visiting picture galleries to get inspiration 
from the great masters. 

Rather, when the last batch of prints was 
lifted out of the hypo to the wash tub, we 


were in a hurry to grab a piece of cyanide 
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to wash off the silver stains, so as to be 
presentable to Liza Jane in the back parlor. 

‘We even went so far as to hang out our 
“Artistic Photographer” sign, with no more 
artistic art education than the knowing how 
to get good tones on the prints. 

There have been glorious exceptions to 
this, we must admit, men who have been an 
honor to the profession, who devoted their 
talents wholly to the art, who have leavened 
the whole lump, who have elevated the 
profession, but most of us are men of ordi- 
nary ability, who, in our inner consciousness, 
know just how much of the artistic make- 
up is congenital—how much has been 
mechanically transfused into our system. 

But we respond splendidly to this art 
treatment, and it is furthest from my inten- 
tion to discount the value of art to photog- 
raphy, but there is a possibility of the 
“baker and candlestick maker” being origi- 
nally out of their proper environment, of 
Pegasus being harnessed to a plow. (No 
reference here to myself). 

We are glad to have these misplaced 
geniuses to stimulate us plodders along the 
art road. But it is salutary for us to realize 
just where we stand and not allow our- 
selves to be hypnotized into an auto-sug- 
gestion that we are “‘/t.” 

It does us good occasionally to present 
ourselves with a lemon. The nearer we get 
to the truth, the better for us financially, 
anyhow. 

Judging what we know from 
hearsay, many of our most successful men 
in photography have differentiated from the 
farm, the mill, the loom or counting house, 
possessed of the incipient crude knowledge 
of art, but they succeeded, not because they 
kept their eyes fixed on the summit of 
bright Parnassus, but at some little com- 
fortable home of the future. 

I sometimes question whether these ideal 
men survive, whose souls are so full of the 
milk of human kindness, who sacrifice good 
business opportunities to benefit the pro- 
fession, 

[eertear 


from 


they suffer martyrdom, but 
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martyrs in photography, like martyrs of 
any great cause, are the seed of harvest of 
a hundred fold. 
Let us then be grateful to such, but, at 
the same time, it is not wise to immolate 
ourselves on the altar of idealism or let 
unwise enthusiasm wreck us on Poverty 


Shoals. 


Get Character in the Portrait 


In our strenuous endeavor to be artistic, 
we sometimes forget to be true, forgetting 
that “truth is beauty, beauty truth,” as Keats 
tells us. While appreciating the marvelous 
power we have at command in dealing with 
light and shadow to produce charm of 
effect, we ought to use this very means 
which insures beauty to bring out the 
character of the subject, not to mask it 
or to destroy it altogether. 

A great many of the exponents of modern 
high art in portraiture seem scarcely to 
appreciate the potent factor of light in 
revealing character and individuality. 

In the endeavor to get what is called 
delicate effects, they destroy all semblance 
of truthful representation, just as much as 
if the landscape painter, in giving us a 
moonlit scene, would have resort to mo- 
notony of tone and color. 

An apple ought to look like an apple, and 
not like any kin to related fruit. If the 
apple is rugged and irregular, with charac- 
teristic features, it is only truthful art to so 
delineate it. 

It is not flattering it by smoothing it, but 
is doing it injustice to make it look like a 
luscious Delaware peach. So, with the 
human face, the lighting of it should be to 
emphasize character while we are placing it 
in its most favorable position. 

There should be places made emphatic by 
darkness as much as places made apparent 
by white, and both should be conspicuously 
distinct from the half-tones, from the rich, 
gradated shadows. 

Take, for instance, that spot on your — 
studio floor, where the artistic mat is worn 
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threadbare by the much tramping of your 
patrons—the place where you are wont to 
plant every one that comes to your gallery, 
simply because you find it so easy to get 
a good picture from that point. All you 
need do is to reach out to the handy curtain 
cords, and you have your charming stereo- 
typed illumination. Let us ask you, now 
that you have your subject there, to study 
the effect of the light on the face. It seems 
satisfactory this time, just as aforetimes. 
You have discovered that it works best with 
three-quarters view, with the camera 
parallel to the window, so that you get your 
high-light on the nearest side of the window 
—and your shadow side is a nice black, very 
artistic, but as flat as flat can be. 

Now, just try a little change. Instead of 
keeping your blinds open so far as to give 
the full flood of light, draw the blind down 
further from the sitter. You object—it 
will increase exposure. But remember that 
harmonious illumination gives a better-timed 
picture in three seconds than harsh illumi- 
nation would in double the exposure. 

Now, you will notice that the high-lights 
on the forehead and nose and other minor 
lights are seen to perfection, and you get 
fine gradations down to black, and at the 
same time you get proper relief. This little 
Eii@aviment) oi the light, you see, effects 
changes, but you must not stop here and 
hold this trick as applicable to all sorts and 
conditions. 

You must extend your experiments, and 
try effects applicable to each particular 
face. 

You may reduce your light on occasion 
to the minimum, if needed, but let the little 
light be always of good quality. 

By placing the camera on the dark side 
of the studio and working diagonally, you 
get richness of shadows; you get the darks 
with luminousness and the lights with a 
pearly like brilliancy. 

It is well to get delicacy, but delicacy 
does not imply flatness and poverty of tone. 
You want a certain amount of relief ; not an 
exaggerated, stereoscopic relief, but enough 
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to show that your figure is situated in space, 
and not jammed into a mosaic. 

Your space surrounding the figure should 
not suggest mere blankness, but atmosphere, 
and however limited the area, it should not 
seem to confine the sitter. 

If you will take care that the shadows are 
right, you need not trouble yourself inor- 
dinately about the high-lights. 

The practice of indiscriminately using the 
eflect of shadow for any face, irrespective 
of its character, is to be condemned, even if 
it gives you a portrait that will hang at an 
exhibition, 

% 

“Johnnie,” said a teacher of a juvenile class, 

“what is the term ‘etc.’ used for?” “It is used 


to make people believe that we know a lot more 
than we really do!” replied the bright youngster. 


Heyn Studios 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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The Preparation of Photographic Copy 
THE LATE H. A. GATCHEL : 
An Address delivered before the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


Photographs form the bulk of the copy 
given to the engraver for the making of 
printing plates. They cover a wide range 
of subjects—portraits, interiors, buildings, 
machinery, and manufactured articles. 

In some lines, such as landscapes, art sub- 
jects, portraits, etc., the general effect rather 
than detail is desired, whilst in others the 
reverse is true, more especially in ma- 
chinery and manufactured  articles—in 
these, completeness and accuracy of detail 
is imperative. 

It 1s a common experience amongst en- 
eravers to find that too little attention has 
been given to the most important part of 
the work, that is the making of the photo- 
graph itself, due sometimes to a false idea 
of economy and sometimes to the difficulty 
in finding a competent photographer. By 
“competent” I mean one with the equipment 
as well as skill and experience necessary to 
properly handle the particular work in 
hand. 

Many large manufacturing plants being 
located at a distance from big cities, utilize 
the local portrait photographer, and it is the 
exception when he has a proper equipment. 

For the classes of work where “picture” 
effect is the result sought, such as land- 
scapes, art subjects, etc., a very ordinary 
lens serves the purpose, but the more purely 
commercial work requires a lens that is free 
from astigmatism—one that will give equal 
definition of vertical and horizontal lines 
lying in the same plane. Assuming the pos- 
session of such a lens, a strong camera, with 
sufficient length of bellows, a rigid tripod to 
prevent vibration, and a good level to insure 
that the ground-glass is absolutely vertical, 
we have the problem of perspective and 
lighting to solve. 

The normal eye subtends an angle of 60°, 
that is to say, that whatever lies within the 
space bounded by imaginary lines running 
from the eye to the horizon is seen complete 


and in natural perspective—any object lying 
so close to the spectator that it projects be- 
yond these lines on either side, cannot be 
seen in its entirety without moving the eye. 
Photographed from such a viewpoint, even 
with a wide-angle lens, the perspective will 
be distorted. Those parts lying nearest the 
spectator will be too large in proportion to 
the most distant parts with a result that is 
no doubt familiar to you through observa- 
tion. Perspective is regulated by the dis- 
tance of the eye from the object and as the 
lens takes the place of the eye, it is the dis- 
tance from the object rather than the lens 
that regulates the correctness of the perspec- 
tive. | 

Articles that can be taken to a studio to 
be photographed should offer no difficulties 
to the operator—he has there the facilities 
and the lighting entirely under control. But 
buildings and machinery are frequently 
photographed under conditions which make 
it almost impossible to obtain perfect re- 
sults. With machinery particularly, the 
lighting is poor, and as this class of work is 
generally done in the assembling room or 
the foundry, space is generally at a 
premium, 

If the photographer is equipped with the 
necessary knowledge -and apparatus, even 
under these conditions, photographs free 
from distortions can be made. Possessing 
this quality, it is then only a question of the 
skill of the artist to add to the photograph ” 
the proper lighting and perfection of detail. 

In the making of half-tone engravings of 
machinery from photographs, the-chief item 
of expense is the retouching of the photo- 
graph to eliminate imperfections, strengthen 
detail, and improve the lights and shadows. 
It is possible to reduce this expense ma- 
terially by a little forethought and care in 
preparing the subject to be photographed. 

The eye, in glancing over a machine, 
takes in the subject as a whole, and quite 
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From the Beattie Demonstration at the Baltimore Convention 


Hammer Red Label Plate 

Cyko Print 

Negative and Print developed 
with Cumminone 


tn 
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The late L. F. HAMMER, of St. Louis, Mo. 


Died May 8th, 1921. Aged 87 years. 


“*God’s finger touched him, and he slept.””—Tennyson. 
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frequently, depending on the habits of ob- 
servation of the individual, passes over 
minor details or defects. Not so the lens. 
With unfailing regularity it picks out flaws 
in castings, oil spots, reflections, etc., and 
reproduces them on the negative with a 
prominence that is sometimes startling, al- 
ways disconcerting and not infrequently 
costly to remove. 

A coat of gray paint on the castings, 
absence of varnish of any part, and careful 
wiping away of oil stains or other foreign 
matter, will contribute very materially to 
the production of a photographic copy that 
will require very little time-consuming art 
work, 

Another source of annoyance and expense 
is carelessness in adjusting the parts in 
exactly the position it is desired to have 
them show in the advertisement or cata- 
logue. 

Careful screening of the surroundings is 
desirable, especially where openings in the 
machine or projecting arms, etc., might 
permit the details thereof to be confused 
with parts of adjacent machinery. 

If the subject being illustrated is an enor- 
mous pipe or a gigantic casting of simple 
design, and the showing of its size has ad- 
vertising value, it is a good plan occasion- 
ally used, to include in the picture a figure 
of a workman, an extended rule, or some 
other object, the size of which is known, to 
suggest without any mental effort on the 
part of the observer, the unusual size of the 
object. 

In the retouching of photographs of ma- 
chinery, or manufactured objects, either 
singly or in groups, the background is a 
matter of some importance. The best rule 
to follow in having such effects added is to 
be sure and keep such effects subordinated 
to the object. It is not unusual to see back- 
grounds of such weird and ingenious con- 
struction that they completely dominate the 
composition—the article that is supposed to 
be illustrated, is, paradoxical though it may 
seem, pushed into the background, by the 
background. 
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In handling small objects which are to 
appear in groups, it is frequently more de- 
sirable to photograph them separately and 
have them cut out and grouped by the en- 
graver. In this way the proper view and 
right perspective can be had on each item 
and distortion avoided. 

As to the particular kind of print to be 
used there is no hard and fast rule. For 
subjects requiring no retouching by the 
artist, any of the good papers are acceptable. 
For machinery most artists prefer solio 
paper, fixed without the use of a hardening 
solution—the more absorbent the coating 
on the paper, the more readily it takes the 
paint. 

Photographs as copy should be somewhat 
larger than the desired engraving—one-half 
larger, permitting one-third reduction, is a 
good working size, though beautiful results 
are obtained in subjects with detail from 
copy two or three times the size of the plate. 

Speaking along this line, the retouching 
of photographs, there is one phase of the 
proposition that merits a few moments 
attention at our hands. To some buyers a 
retouched photograph is simply a retouched 
photograph and nothing more. But to the 
engraver there is sometimes a marked dif- 
ference between two pieces of prepared 
copy which to the uninitiated appear 
identical. 

Color is not always the same actinically 
as it is optically. That is, the lens does not 
see it jas the.eye does) lwo tenes, on a 
retouched photograph may appear the same 
to the eye and yet on the engraver’s negative 
there will be a marked difference in their 
values. 

A dark photographic tone has a depth to 
it that paint of apparently the same color 
has not. It reproduces differently. A back- 
ground made up of beautiful pearly tints 
shading from red, to purple, to blue, seems 
to the eye to have a smooth gradation of 
color. The negative made from it will have 
several distinct tones with apparent lines of 
demarcation. <A polished cylinder, smooth 
and unblemished to the eye, will reproduce 
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full of streaks if the air brush work is 
handled in the wrong way. 

These effects in the engraver’s negative 
mean additional and expensive work in re- 
etching and burnishing the copper plate to 
restore the apparent values and effects of 
the original copy. 

I might remark in passing that “outside” 
or “free-lance”? retouchers who do work for 
the buyer are frequently responsible for 
much of this kind of work. Being con- 
cerned only with the appearance of the copy, 
its reproductive value is of minor import- 
ance. The natural deduction from the 
preceding is that the artists employed by 
the engraving houses are much more likely 
to have impressed on them the necessity for 
producing copy which would bring results 
most directly and with the least waste of 
effort and expense in the subsequent proc- 
esses, 7 
The foregoing has all applied to the mak- 
ing of plates to print in one color. Such are 
the modern developments of the engraving 
business, that photographs are now avail- 
able as copy for the making of plates to 
print in two or more colors. In the duo- 
graph, so-called, two half-tone plates are 
made from the one photograph, the lights 
and shadows being re-etched differently in 
certain determined relations to each other, 
so that very beautiful effects are obtained. 

Three or four-color half-tones are also 
made from photographs by artist re-etchers. 
The doing of this involves the production 
of a plate for each of the three primary 
colors from the one-color copy and de- 
mands a high degree of artistic conception 
of color on the part of the re-etcher. 

The most frequently employed method is 
the use of a half-tone of the photograph as 
a key plate and the making of the required 
number of tint blocks with Ben Day treat- 
ments, etc. A rough color sketch indicating 
desired effects should accompany the photo- 
graph for work of this kind, unless the work 
is of such character that a pleasing color 
“picture” effect is all that is wanted. at 
can then be left to the judgment of the artist. 
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It is my understanding of the subject 
assigned me that I am limited to the single 


field of photographic copy and its prepara- 


tion, but I would like to add a few words 
more, with due apologies to the other 
speakers, should I intrude on their domain 
in doing so. 

Photographs, in my opinion, are the best 
copy for subjects such as I have referred to, 
when facsimile reproductions of inanimate 
objects are desired or likenesses such as 
portraiture. But where feeling or sentiment 
are to be expressed, the artist must be called 
in, 

For instance, to use a purely commercial 
illustration, a photograph for a clothing ad 
seldom conveys the same atmosphere of 
aristocratic nonchalance as the drawings we 
have grown so familiar with. And who 
wouldn’t buy a certain brand of collars if 
the wearer would thereby resemble the 
Adonis who adorns the ads? 

But there are times when a combination — 
of photographic accuracy and suggested 
sentiment are required in one composition, 
In such cases a photograph can be skillfully 
combined with drawn accessories either in 
wash or line and very satisfactory results 
obtained. 

This brings a thought with it which is 
one of those things we all know and im- 
mediately concede to be true, but which is 
not put into practice as fully as it should. 
Conceding the rapid strides the engravers 
are making, the new processes and methods, 
and new uses of old methods which they are 
constantly developing, wouldn’t it seem to 
you to be the part of wisdom to seek their 
co-operation in the preparation of any 
printed matter of which engravings are a 
part? 

There are matters of presswork limita- 
tions, paper, type, etc., all of which call for 
certain styles, grades and finishes of work 
to produce the best results under the given 
conditions, It requires constant attention 
and alertness on the part of those in the en- 
graving business to keep fully posted, so 
many are the inventions and novel uses of 
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old processes. How, then, can one with 
whom engravings are only incidental, hope 
to utilize these things to the best advantage 
if he works by himself in a narrow groove? 

In closing, | would urge you to pursue 
one course in buying engravings—buy the 
best, get good photographs. However much 
or little work you have done on them, have 
it done right for your purpose. Don’t buy 
valuable space and spend time, effort, and 
talent on convincing copy and have the work 
neutralized by poor engravings. The best 
engraving is the least expensive, and the best 
is the one that adequately shows in propor- 
tionate quality the article to be sold and is 
so made as to assist the written copy in 
arousing in the beholder’s mind the desire 
FoaOssess— 

“A consummation devoutly to be wished.” 


What’s to be Done at the 
Buffalo Convention 
CLARENCE STEARNS 
Someone has said, ‘Nothing succeeds like 
success” and the wonderful success of last 
year’s Milwaukee Convention and the start 
which the P. A. of A. has made in giving 
all the year ’round service to the photog- 
rapher, has created a real momentum, so that 
with President Beach at the throttle, we are 
speeding up this year and will go much 
further toward giving every member real 
service. This service will be worth many 
times the amount which one pays in dues. 
The $10.00 dues will furnish fuel for the 
engine which it never had before and surely 
this is the best small investment a photog- 

rapher could possibly make. | 

The Association has accomplished a great 
deal in the past with the limited funds with 
which it had to work. Just the little matter 
of keeping the luxury tax off of photographs 
has saved many dollars to every photog- 
rapher in the land. Now a great deal more 
can be accomplished and I know that Presi- 
dent Beach, with the officers and members 
backing him, is going to put across a pro- 
gram of service which will make us all glad 
we belong to the P. A. of A. 


SBE 


The Association School of Photography, 
at Winona Lake, with such men as Harris, 
MacDonald and Marceau on the Governing 
5oard, is bound to be a success. 

This year members will receive free legal 
advice and the free use of a fine traveling 
exhibit comprising the work of America’s 
foremost photographers. Making use of 
such an exhibit is one of the best advertis- 
ments a photographer can put across, I| 
know this because I have tried it. 

Members will be informed every month 
of what is going on through Pure Ginger, 
which is the Association’s new bulletin. 
There’s a brass membership sign and a 
transparency for your show case as well as 
a cut of the Association emblem for use on 
your printed matter, all free with your mem- 
bership, and no extra convention charge this 
year—and SOME CONVENTION!! 

With a hall even bigger than the hall we 
had at Milwaukee, there will be a complete 
studio doing business every day. The coun- 
try’s best receptionists, operators and work- 
men—all there to show you how they work. 
There’s a lot of new talent up for the 
regular program and the commercial men 
will have a hall and a program all their own. 
And the entertainment—it’s hard to keep 
my promise not to tell and I’m going to 
chance going this far—they tell me that the 
manufacturers and dealers are going to take 
the whole bunch over to Canada. Now, I’m 
not from Missouri, but I’m willing they 
should “show me” what Canadian hospitality 
is like and I don’t expect to be lonesome on 
that trip. 


Mark your calendar—July 18th to 23d. 
% 


Child Photography 


Child photography is an art in itself, and its 
salient point is to keep the little one natural and 
interested. The easiest way to accomplish this is 
to give him the playthings he is used to, and let 
him have a good time by himself until the picture 
is over. The “listen to the birdie” incentive usually 
fails, for your modern child soon discovers he has 
been deceived, and begins to bawl at just the 
crucial moment. If matters must be explained, 
do it simply, and interest the little one himself in 
the picture that the “black box” is taking. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


Make your question brief 


Where You Stand When Somebody Quotes You a 
Price on Goods 


The question asked by the letter repro- 
duced below has probably been asked by 
thousands of other retailers, more or less 
often in their business experience: 

Chicago, Ill. 

Kindly give us your advice on the 
following question: Last month we 
asked a certain wholesale house to 
quote us prices on certain goods which 
we carry in our line of business. 

The house quoted us the prices, and 
on the strength of the quotation we put 
in an order. However, on receiving 
the goods we discovered that they had 
been invoiced at a higher price than the 
one quoted us. 

The house insists that we should pay 
the prices charged. We insist that they 
are bound to the prices quoted. We 
remitted exchange according to prices 
quoted, the house insists on claiming 
the balance. We refuse to pay the 
balance. 

Are we right in our contention? We 
will appreciate your advice on the sub- 


ject. Cxiest Bros. 


The question therefore is: 

When somebody quotes you a price 
on goods and you accept it, 1s 1t a bind- 
ing contract which you can enforce 
against the seller or if the market has 
advanced by the time the goods are 
shipped, can the seller charge you the 
higher price? 

The answer depends on a number of 
considerations. Ordinarily it is a binding 
contract without doubt, but it may not be. 
For instance: A, a wholesale dealer in New 


York, receives a wire, or a letter from Bye 
retail dealer in Philadelphia, asking for a 
price on a certain quantity of merchandise. 
A answers in the same way, that is, if the 
communication was wired, he wires the 
price, and if received by letter, he answers 
by letter. There is nothing on record be- 
tween A and B to show that all quotations 
are subject to change without notice, and 
there is nothing in A’s wire to that effect 
or in the letter. It is a straightforward 
request for prices and an _ unqualified 
answer, giving the quotations desired. B, 
upon its receipt, at once accepts and for- 
wards an order, by wire or by letter, it 
makes no difference. 

That was a binding contract between A 
and B, and in such a situation, no matter 
what the market did by the date of ship- 
ment, A could never charge B a penny more 
than the price he had named him. 

So that if the correspondent’s case is like 
that, he has his answer. 

But there are conditions which would 
change the rule. Nobody who quotes prices 
on merchandise is expected to keep the offer 
open forever. Sometimes he stipulates 
“subject to immediate acceptance,” or “sub- 
ject to acceptance before —————=." ia 
nothing like this is stipulated, the person to 
whom the quotation is given only has a 
reasonable time to accept it. What is a 
reasonable time depends on circumstances. 
If the market was advancing, a reasonable 
time would be shorter than if the market 
were not advancing. At the end of the 
time named for acceptance, or at the end of 
a reasonable time if no time was named for 
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acceptance, an offer comes automatically to 
an end. If it hasn’t been accepted by that 
time, it cannot be, and if the buyer sends in 
an order after that, and the seller ships the 
goods, they will go at the market price at 
date of shipment. Always provided that the 
order isn’t accepted in such a way that the 
seller can fairly be charged with knowingly 
accepting it at the former price; that is, the 
price he had quoted. 

The above is, of course, no exception to 
the rule that a prompt acceptance of a 
definite quotation creates a binding contract. 
But the quotation must be definite, the 
acceptance must be just as definite, and, 
moreover, must be prompt. If it fails at 
any of these points, there is no contract, and 
an order sent in can be filled at the market 
price, regardless of all previous quotations. 

For instance, a firm wishing to buy some 
glass jars wired a manufacturer: “Please 
advise us the lowest price you can make us 
on order for ten carlods Mason green jars. 
State terms and cash discount.” The manu- 
facturer replied: “We quote you Mason 
fruit jars complete (stating prices) for 
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immediate acceptance and shipment not 
later than May 15th (also stating terms).” 
The buyer at once accepted, but the seller 
later tried to get out of it. When the matter 
got into court, it was held that “there was a 
present offer by defendant (the manu- 
facturer), the immediate acceptance of 
which closed the contract.” 

In another case a retailer wrote a mill 
about selling some bran, and the mill replied 
that it would sell for $7 a ton. The inquirer 
wired that he would take fifty tons at the 
specified price. This also was held to be 
a good contract. 

A seller of merchandise who quotes a 
price can’t get out of it, after it is accepted, 
even if he carries on his letterheads some- 
thing like “Prices subject to change without 
notice.” That only has to do with standing 
prices, it does not concern a_ specified 
quotation, which stands just as long as it is 
stipulated it shall, either “for immediate 
acceptance,’ or “subject to acceptance be- 
fore ——__—_,,” or if no time is specified, 
then it stands for a reasonable time. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


On Knowing It 


C. H. CLAUDY 


A country boy, who had studied for the 
ministry, ran off to join a minstrel show 
and worked in a circus, became tired of 
roaming, walked the rails to a big city and 
got himself a job in an optical store. This 
was twenty-five years ago. Today he owns 
his own optical emporium, employs a lot of 
people, makes an income which requires a 
four figure income tax to settle up, and goes 
about looking for ways to spend his profits. 

A lad of no education, beyond the eighth 
grade, was given a job sweeping up the 
floor of a composing room. From sweeping 
the floor to distributing type, from distribut- 
ing to setting it, from setting it to proof 
reading it were slow steps, but he took them. 
Then he commenced to read the history of 
printing, the art of printing, the mechanics 
of printing, and before long he was down 


in the front office making out bills. Today 
he owns the shop, has a hundred employees, 
one of whom is always a boy without much 
education, getting his chance. 

These are both true incidents—they are 
not as spectacular as the stories of the coun- 
try boy who became a millionaire, or the boy 
without education, who became a college 
president. But they are facts—every-day 
facts. The country boy and the eighth 
erade boy arrived at the top of their respec- 
tive little heaps, entirely by learning their 
jobs inside out and upside down. They 
were afflicted, both of them, with that divine 
curiosity which makes its possessor unhappy 
until he knows—knows all there is to know 
about the particular subject which interests 
him. No man ever made even a little suc- 
cess without some of it—most successes are 
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in direct proportion to the amount of curi- 
osity their makers have regarding the wheels 
in their particular machine. 

This page will be read, presumably, by 
some printers, operators, retouchers, photo- 
graphic workmen of all kinds. They will 
have read before of “good advice to a work- 
man,” and “how to be happy on thirty a 
week,” and “the sure way to be your own 
boss, take a correspondence school course 
in ’steen lessons, dollar down and dollar for 
life!” There is nothing like that here. 

But, friend workman: 

Of every hundred workmen, some 
become owners of their own  busi- 
nesses. 

Something causes A and B and C 
to be the “lucky” ones and something 
else prevents X Yand Yo and 97e mem 
ever being anything but drawers of a 
salary envelope. 
What zs the something? 

You can give it any name you please. 
Sometimes it’s ambition, sometimes it’s con- 
centration, determination, 
sometimes just bull-dog courage, sometimes 


sometimes it’s 


a natural gift, sometimes opportunity—but, 
be the cause what it may, no man ever be- 
came his own boss and stayed so who didn’t 
take time to learn something of his job 
besides the immediate knowledge required 
for its immediate production. 

Knowledge does not have-to be applicable 
to be valuable. You will make just as good 
a photograph 1f you think Botticelli is the 
name of a cheese, Stradivaris the name of a 
disease and Karma the name of an auto- 
mobile. But if painters, violins or eastern 
religions be a topic of conversation, you 
won't impress your hearers much with your 
general knowledge if your impressions are 
as above. In other words, knowledge may 
be a background of culture, a canvas on 
which you paint the man you are, for all 
who know backgrounds to see. 

Knowledge builds personality. Person- 
ality builds success. But knowledge of 
It is but the 
If there is anything about 


your job alone is not enough. 
foundation, 


photography you don’t know, you ought to 
learn it. This isn’t intended to convey the 
idea that you should be able to calculate the 
curves of a lens or memorize every formula 
you ever used. It does mean you should 
know something of the history and develop- 
ment of your art, something of its ramifica- 
tions and possibilities beyond portraiture, 
something of its literature, science and art. 

But that isn’t enough; you want, must 
have (to be a real success) a broad general 
knowledge of anything and everything re- 
lated to your job. In photography this is a 
pretty large order; to be a high-erade 
No. 1 photographer, means a lot. The 
broad-gauged photographer must know 
business, economics, costs, advertising, 
civics and political history. He must know 
something of chemistry, physics, electricity 
and optics. As photography enters into 
astronomy and navigation, manufacturing 
and mining, mapping and engraving, he must 
know something of these. He must know 
something of art, its history, mechanics, 
principles and master artists. Lighting— 
a fundamental of photography—brings up 
decoration, color, color schemes and propor- 
tion.. Proportion suggests architecture and 
architecture suggests sculpture; surely the 
photographer should know something of 
these. 

The capable photographer should be able 
to talk with anyone; if he cannot impress 
his cultured sitter with the idea that he 
knows his job, his cultured sitter will re- 
gard him as a mere mechanic. That hurts 
all photography, which isn’t a matter of 
mechanics, Wherefore, history, religion, 
literature, music, poetry, song, drama, 
politics and philosophy are necessary to the 
well-rounded photographer. 

Nay, gentle workman, no word is here 
said to indicate you should or must know 
all of all of these—you have but one life- 
time. No man living knows all there is to 
know of any one of these subjects, let alone 
all of them. But enough should have been 
said to indicate that there is no time for 
wasting—that if you agree that the way to 
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get ahead is to know things, then you should 
also agree that there is no more profitable 
investment for spare time than reading and 
studying the thousand and one things which 
enter into the making of a picture and the 
making of a high-grade maker of pictures. 

If this draws an exalted diagram of a 
top-notch photographer, the present scribe is 
glad. To those who regard photography as 
a mechanic’s craft and photographers as but 
super-workmen, about on a par with the 
foreman of a ditching gang, or the chief 
janitor of a force of floor scrubbers, this 
story will read as nonsense. But to those 
who see the photographer as he is here seen 
—as an artist using a tool of science for the 
painting of portraits of the personalities of 
people—there will appear nothing incon- 
gruous in the advice given to those who are 
but starting to make of themselves men 
worthy the name of portrait artists. 

To be the best of your kind, to make of 
yourself the best you can, the first, the 
middle, and the last rule is, find out what 
you don't know, and then, as far as your 
capacity and time will permit, learn it! 


Some Points About Architecture 


There is always something disappointing 
in the reproduction of an architectural pile. 
This sense of a shortcoming in the picture 
is not confined to the photograph, but ap- 
plies equally to the best artistic work of the 
draftsman. Even the most skilled achieves 
an approximation only in a most faithful 
copy. The difficulty encountered lies in the 
subordination of the infinity of detail to the 
mass, giving simplicity and breadth with 
modulation of surface, which is the charac- 
teristic of all great art. However, we can 
say this much: No work of the hand is 
able to present such subjects in a way ap- 
proaching a well-executed photograph, and 
observe we say a well-executed photograph, 
because the conditions demanded in repro- 
duction of such subjects necessitate the 
greater exercise of taste and judgment than 
required by subjects of a different nature. 


AT THE 


Baltimore Convention 


(APRIL 18-21) 


all negatives and prints 


therefrom—made in the 
Halldorson, Beattie and 
Buckley Demonstrations 
were developed with 


Eastman Film, Hammer 
and Cramer plates were 
used in our. published 
tank formula and the 
results were unanimous- 
ly endorsed by the re- 
spective Demonstrators 


1 lb. Gumminone Nos — 
88 gallons tank developer= 


$3.60 


Cummings’ Laboratories 


415-17 Park Row Building 
NEW YORK CITY 


(We USE as well as MAKE ) 
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Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E. 


of 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. 
equipment. 
while learning. 


929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


M. S. BRIDLE 
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The most successful plate 
ever made 


CRAMER 
HI-SPEED 


The 


ERFECT 
ORTRAIT 
LATE 


with Speed 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


Earn $35 to $100 


BRUNEL COLLEGE 


PHOTOGRAPAY 


Free use of up-to-date £ 
Easy payments. Earn # 


Call or write for free catalogue D. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Don’t bulld or remodel your & 
studio without writing for cir- 
cular descriptive of the 

BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 


Strongest and most easily in- 

stalled photographer’s Sky-light ever © 
made. Prices quoted on a variety of £ 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. — 


F. M. BOWERS & SON 


THE PHOTO- 
>» ENLARGER 


From an examination of a great many 
collections of architectural subjects, we 
notice a want of precision which science 
requires. Errors introduced sometimes 
seemingly intentionally, in the belief that 
the view is thereby improved—errors some- 
times from gross ignorance—make the 
reproduction worthless to the student of 
architecture and ridiculous to a draftsman 
who understands the rules of perspective. 

Of course, the perspective of any lens 
must be correct, but, then, it does not follow 
that the particular rendering of the subject, 
say by a short-focus lens, is to be used as 
an argument that the picture is naturally 
ite, 

The way in which a horizontal circle, 
such as the upper edge of the capital of a 
column, will seem to be distorted when seen 
at the side of the view in a wide-angle 
photograph puzzles. the careless observer, 
who, though he readily enough understands 
that the circle seen foreshortened, becomes 
an oval, yet it is incomprehensible to him 
how it can become an ovoid, such as the 
photograph presents. Yet this is correct, 
for the circle, seen horizontally and at the 
side, becomes subject to a double distortion, 
the result of which is this particular ovoid. 
It does not look natural, however, because 
our vision is untrained to so observe per- 
spective facts. We all see things as we 
think or know they are, just as when we 
were little children we insisted on putting 
two eyes in a profile. 

Therefore, in making subjects involving 
perspective, we adopt the rectilinear perspec- 
tive, as giving facts in a manner which can 
be made to agree with actual vision, and are 
at the same time scientifically correct. 

To do this, it is necessary to use mathe- 
matical exactitude in the operation of taking 
the view. 

We are all aware that, if the camera is 
pitched forward a little, it produces an up- 
ward divergence of parallel perpendicular 


| lines, while, if thrown back, it produces a 


downward divergence or a pitching together 
of the perpendiculars which is an absolute 
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and self-evident falsehood, while, if one 
side of the camera back, being perpendicular, 
is swung back, it makes the lines on the side 
furthest from the lens longer relatively than 
on the nearer, which is another, though 
less apparent, falsehood. 

Let us take, for instance, a case where 
the photographer is sighting a high tower 
like one of the Italian campaniles which has 
a slight taper upward. 

It is essential, if we want to present the 
subject as the architect designed it, to look 
to our vision that this taper shall be cor- 
rectly indicated; but, if the photographer 
is careless or ignorant of what is effective, 
he may make it without taper, in conformity 
with his general practice, or with the taper The biggest asset 
the other way—that is, exaggerate it. In ; 
the taking of Greek architecture, the defect we have with 
is more observable, because a Greek temple 
is architecturally the most scientifically con- 


structed building, the system of curvatures GrossMountings 


and inclinations being exceedingly compli- 


cated. The columns have a taper and a is our quick service 
curve in the profile at the same time; thev cour quality 
do not stand perpendicularly, but with a ; ‘ ’ 
slight inclination inward, so that, if they IS maintained One Te 
were prolonged sufficiently, they would meet wouldn’t mean 

at a point in the air at a certain height above 

the center of the temple. Now, how very : 

few of the photographs of Grecian temples Gross Mountings 
show them in this way. The pictures in- |ff 
variably show that the photographer has 
tilted his camera back so as to get the top 
of the building in from a nearer point of 
view. 


INS 


‘ 


“By 


THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY Y, 


4 


Try us when you 
want service 


The most important precaution to take, 
then, in placing the camera is to have the 
plate absolutely perpendicular, and the next 
is that the sides of the plate shall be at 
exactly the same distance from the lens; in 
default of which, the lateral symmetry or 
proportion is disturbed. A plumb-line is 
indispensable for the former, and for the 
latter a carefully graduated scale on each 
side of the camera bed if it has a side swing. 

The modern, up-to-date architectural 
camera lends itself readily to the work, but 
one cannot expect scientific results with an 


SPIELBIUSC 
a) q \ 
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PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ARE INVITED 


to enter their photographs in competition for 
the prizes to be awarded at 


The 2nd Annual Exhibition. 


of Pictorial Photography 


to be held in the FREDERICK & NELSON 
AUDITORIUM from November Ist to 12th, 
inclusive, of this year. Regulations govern- 
ing this year’s competition are substantially 
the same as obtained in 1920. with the im- 
portant difference, however, that this year 
no distinction will be drawn between the 
amateur and the professional. 

Detailed particulars concerning the Exhibition 
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ordinary hand camera constructed solely for 
convenience of travel. The swing back is 
absolutely necessary, but a double swing is 
an unnecessary refinement—indeed, had 
better be dispensed with. 

In selecting the view of an important 
building, it is well to remember that the most 
picturesque is not always the most inter- 
esting or valuable to the student. The most 
important view of a building is generally its 
facade, or principal front. This in a Greek 
temple gives an absolutely symmetrical view, 
and the point of sight is easily found by the 
range of the front and rear central pair of 
columns. 

In a Gothic cathedral, it is not so easy to 
find; but, if you have scratched upon the 
focusing screen a series of horizontal lines, 
the parallelism of one of them with the 


may be secured by addressing main horizontal line of the facade will show 


that you are opposite the center of the 
facade. 

The flank, or long side, comes next, and 
then the picturesque views, of which the 
most interesting will generally be the one 
which shows the front with a partial view 
of the side. Focus on the most important 
part of the subject, and then stop down. 
Give full exposure, so as to secure detail in 
the shadows. 

A figure introduced into the view in such 
a way as to give a comparative idea of the 
size of the building is of great value. 

Details of ornamentation with a long- 
focus lens or a telephoto lens, when neces- 
sary, are always valuable, especially in 


Photographic Exhibit Bureau 


FREDERICK & NELSON 
—SEATTLE, WASHINGTON— 


A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
C lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 


4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans ; 

5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy Gothic and Byzantine work, the capitals of 

10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier : 4 2 

11..... July, 1905 .... David Octavius Hill columns, single windows, doors, etc., and it 

22 ADIN: 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen aS 5 p 

29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley pays sometimes to get access to a house 

Sloman sulys 1910 .... Frank Eugene ( d 

32° Dh Octaher 1n10 aL Cae »pposite the church, so as to get the view 

S6rFae October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz free OF street obstructions. 

37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill é 

40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer The getting of interior views is a matter 
li if © . . 

AEs ee JOnUaTy 18 19 eget Ue eee ee sometimes of extreme difficulty. There is 


47 .... Called the Famous **291”’ (no illustrations). 


Spernis Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special Henry Matisse 
No. 2 \ August, 1912 a4 Pablo Picasso 


Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, ness, 
No. 3 \ June 1913 oa Picasso, Picabia 5 5 ‘ 
Focusing scales on the camera are indis- 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS pensable from 30 to 150 feet for the horizon 


636 Franklin Square Philadelphia ; 
or extreme distance, and on the top of the 


not light enough generally to’ focus, often 
not enough to see the subject with distinct- 
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SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S °° New yore 


camera have a finder with a large lens, 
which gives an image even in a weak light. 
Have cork tips if you use a tripod. 

There is one thing in architectural work 
of vital importance: Never attempt to 
block out the sky. It is preferable to put 
up with a defective sky than to tamper by 
even the best handwork with the delicate 
outlines of the structure. 


Black and White 


In copying to get merely black and white 
reproduction—that is, a facsimile, special 
plates have been recommended. These 
plates are of the slow variety of emulsion, 
and are not always easily procured outside 
large cities, not being much in general de- 
mand. They do the work well when the 
original is perfect in black and white, but 
if there is any tinge of yellow, as frequently 
occurs in old documents, it is impossible to 
get clear images on the negative, and, of 
course, the reproduction is faulty in black 
and white. I have, therefore, always pre- 
ferred a slow orthochromatic plate. When 
such is not procurable I prepare my own 
plate by Ives’ method of orthochromatizing. 
This is as follows: 

One grain of erythrosine is dissolved in 
4 ounces of 95 per cent. alcohol, and the 
solution filtered. Bathe the plates in this 
for 2 minutes, keeping the dish in motion 
during the immersion. Then wash in dis- 
(All this, of course, 
is done in the dark-room, and then even to 
very faint ruby light.) 

The difficulty encountered is in the show- 
ing of the grain of the paper. So it is 
necessary to illuminate with a flat, full light. 
The best way to get such illumination is to 
expose out of doors, with the subject fast- 
ened to an upright board. To get the illu- 


tilled water and dry. 


HALLDORSON 


PRODUCTS 


A FULL LINE OF FLASH AND ELECTRIC LAMPS 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC LIGHTING 


© Studio Flash Lamp 

© Home Portrait Flash Lamp 

© Giant Portrait Flash Lamp 

© Triangle Flash Lamp 

© Studio Electric Lamp 

© Home Portrait Electric Lamp 

© Flash Powder 
Electric Spotlights 

© Style 00 

© Style A 

© Style B 


© Centrifugal Print Washers 


Home Portrait 
Flash Lamp 


Mark outfits you are interested in and pin to your 
letter. We will send full information by return mail. 


THE HALLDORSON CO. 
1776 WILSON AVE. CHICAGO 


TRADE } MARK 


REGISTERED 


IBA— “ben you see this 


name on a package of 
developer, you know it stands 
for the best that can be produced. 
Made by the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 
Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido phenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 
Paramidophenol “CIBA” 
Glycin “CIBA” 
Hydroquinone “‘CIBA” 


Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA”’ 
(Resublimed.) 


At your dealers, or write us 
FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 


toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 
Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 
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STERLING TANK 


DEMAND STERLING. There is no substitute. 


Place your orders AT ONCE for Sterling Tanks and Waterjackets. 
compact, greatest capacity, least costly outfit made. 
Waterjackets have been giving satisfaction for over 10 YEARS. 


Listen to STERLING. Your DEALER has them or can get them. 


The most 
STERLING Tanks and 


It’s your privilege to demand STERLING TANKS and good judgement to accept nothing but 
STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 


“PIONEER TANK MAKERS” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


mination from the front surround the copy 
with a lidless, bottomless box, the whiter 
and more reflecting the faces of the box 
the better. 

Exposure is a matter of a little experi- 
ment, using a plate in sections for varying 
times. Start with 20 seconds. It is neces- 
sary to give a full exposure, as nothing is 
possible with short time. You will find the 
time demanded is more than you estimated. 
It is not necessary to stop down to the 
smallest aperture, {16 will be found small 
enough to cut out extraneous rays entering 
the lens. 

It is necessary to secure density of image 
for such copies. I have always found that 
the developer recommended by the late John 
Carbutt, of dry-plate fame, superior to all 
others for this specialty : 


Sodium carbonate (cryst-) <7)... se2 "oz. 
Sodiunmsulphitege. ac eae 4 oz. 
Potasstum bromide...) 50a. 60 gr 
Water igi aie eee 60 oz 


To each ounce of this add) 3eraincent 
pyro. 
The image is slow in making its appear- 


ance, but attains great density with abso- 
lutely clear lines. 

Immediately after attaining the density 
desired immerse the plate in citric acid, 30 
grains; water, 16 ounces. Fix in hypo, 
plain, or in an acid fixing-bath. 

The most suitable medium for printing 
is black platinum, but almost as pleasing re- 
sults may be had with bromide paper de- 
veloped with ferrous oxalate, with the iron 
rather strong (1-4) and about 1 dram to 
every ounce of the mixed developer of 10 
per cent. solution of oxalic acid. Beautiful 
velvety black images are thus secured. 

* 
Be Kind—Be Courteous 

Be kind, if for no other purpose, as a business 
asset, a selfish interest. Assume the virtue if you 
have not one. Be courteous to all poor and rich, 
and do not be a respecter of persons only. Be 
courteous to your employes in your daily inter- 
course, and the burden of your labors will be light- 
ened by the kindly feelings on both sides. And 
withal, be prompt. Prompt to meet your obliga- 
tions squarely and to the minute. If circumstances 
forbid the fulfilment, be prompt in presenting your 
apologies. 

Be prompt with your patrons. Do not promise 
to have work done at a given time unless you feel 


assured you can fulfil promptly. Nothing so dis- 
gusts as a broken promise and a lame excuse. 


1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Place 
South-Eastern Atlanta, Ga. 
P. A. of A.(International) Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ohio-Mich.-Ind. Winona Lake, Ind. 
New England 
North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


New York State 


Dates not yet settled. 


Postponed until 1922 


Date 
May 23-25 J. C. Deane, Rome, Ga. 
July 18-23 J. C. Abel, 421 Caxton Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fred. Bill; 746 Euclidian 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Hartford, Conn, 


August 15-19 


October 3-6 J. R. Snow, Pres. 
Mankato, Minn. 
August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


-—— rss 
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Adjusting the Light 

Photographers ought to get more credit 
for the excellent work they produce, when 
we consider the very adverse conditions un- 
der which sometimes they are compelled to 
work. We have been surprised, at times, 
at the beautiful character of the portraiture 
after we have examined the seemingly in- 
superable source of illumination under which 
the pictures were made. 

It would seem that any kind or any source 
of light may be made available, provided 
the artist knows what is good illumination 
of the human face. Having this knowledge, 
he is hardly ever handicapped. 

It is from our observation of the meth- 
ods which some of these experts in photog- 
raphy employ to get the good effects that 
we are able to give you a few hints in the 
same line. 

One thing we noticed in particular is that 
they do not employ intense illumination. 
The light is managed, or moulded, we might 
say, to give the desired effect. 

Screens, which may be moved and ad- 
justed to increase or diminish illumination, 
take the place of the sculptor’s moulding 
tool, and it is marvelous to see what can be 
effected by simple interposition. By a sim- 
ple system of semi-transparent or colored 
muslin curtains, any part of the surface of 


available light may be utilized with telling © 


effect. These curtains run along copper 
wire, passing through rings upon each edge 
of the muslin. The strips or widths of mus- 
lin should overlap each other some three 
or four inches, or enough to prevent any 
open space between them. The wires are 


strained sufficiently tight by using screw=— 


eyes. This plan is much to be preferred; 
indeed, it is capable of being better man- 
aged than where the curtains are arranged 
on rollers at the top and bottom of the light, 
for a good deal of the light is in this way 
practically useless, besides bothering the 
Operator with the cords, that are liable to 
get into a maze at the least provocation. 


Prices 
Reduced 


on the well-known line OF 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
Photographic Lenses 


O meet the general demand for 
lower prices, we have made an 
average reduction of 10% in the 

prices of practically all of our high- 
grade anastigmats. While such reduc- 
tion is scarcely warranted by any pre- 
sent lowering of production costs, we 
are willing to anticipate such a possi- 
ble condition and to make it easier for 
the photographer, desiring the best 
possible equipment, to acquire one or 
more of our lenses at once. 


This reduction applies to all of our 
famous TESSARS and PROTARS— 
to Tessar Ic (F:4.5), the best possible 
selection for the portrait photographer ; 
Tessar IIb (F:6.3), particularly adapt- 
ed for group work; Protar VIIa, truly 
convertible lens for the commercial 
photographer and for all-around pur- 
poses; and the Protars IV and V, 
standard wide angle lenses. 


Write for our new price list—and a 
copy of our complete catalog, if you 
have not already received one. 


Bausch-f5 [omb Optical ©. 


636 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Lanterns (Balopticons), Photographic and Ophthalmic 
Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun- 
Sights, Searchlight Projectors and other High-Grade 
Optical Products. 
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Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


eS Our Bargain 
; Catalogue M 
contains things jj 


that the profes- 


sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hammer Plates 


WILL WIN WHERE OTHERS FAIL! 


Purity of chemicals, fineness of silver 
and the most modern methods of 
manufacture, give them the lead 
Overall: 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


SEMEN 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Study the Face 


The study of human faces should become a 
habit and a pleasure to the student in portraiture, 
The measure of his success depends upon this self- 
imposed training. The eye becomes quick to see 
and recognize the correct and the beautiful; the 
camera, under intelligent guidance, is quick to 
secure it. If any man fails to notice the lighting 
and the shading of the faces he looks into day 
by day, outside his studio as much as within its 
walls, and note, mentally, their peculiarities; if 
he fails to take the teachings, freely given by 
accident or natural chance; if he does not carry in 
his mind the remembrance of some fine head, well 
posed and lighted, which may have been caught at 
a glimpse or viewed at leisure; if he does not 
carry that image round mentally with him till he 
realizes it on the ground glass, he is in the wrong 


business. 
* 


Announcement has just been made that the 
dates for the Second Annual Exhibition of Pic- 
torial Photography, to be held next fall angus 
Frederick & Nelson Auditorium, Seattle, Wash., 
have been set for November Ist to 12th, inclusive. 

This competitive exhibition was inaugurated last 
fall, there being 1,100 entries, from more than 
40 States, while Canada and several foreign coun- 
tries were represented. Last year the competition 
was limited to the work of amateurs, but this year 
this restriction has been removed and invitation 
extended to all pictorial photographers, whatever 
their status and wherever located, to send in their 
prints. 

There are no separate classifications in this 
competition, portraits, studies in still life, land- 
scapes—all types—entering on an equal basis, the 
only restriction being that hand-colored photo- 
graphs are barred. The board of judges will be 
selected from among the most prominent photog- 
raphers and painters in the Northwest. ~ Die 
prizes offered are: First prize, $100.00; second 
prize, $75.00; third prize, $50.00; five prizes of 
$10.00 each, and ten prizes of $5.00 each. The 
exhibition will be held in the Auditorium of the 
Frederick & Nelson store, a large hall especially 
well adapted to this purpose. 

Thousands of visitors inspected the exhibit last 
year, it being free to the public. The first prize 
was awarded to a photograph entered from Brook- 
lyn, New York, but several entries from the West 
ranked high among the prize-winners. 

The object of the exhibition is to encourage 
the cultivation of photographic art in the North- 
west, both by offering artists of this section a 
chance to show their work in competition and 
giving them a chance to compare their own pro- 
ductions with the best of other sections of the 
world. 


x 


“These face powders and things are not for 
anybody except girls!” said the indignant youth. 

“Oh, I don’t know, we have one kind made for 
Mennen women.”—Retail Public Ledger. 
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sees BLUM 
The Photo Art Shop 


(Nee oe rh VI GeO THE PROFESSION 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO. 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


Dis! 

When one task is finished, jump into another. 
Don’t hesitate. Don’t falter. Don’t waver. Don’t 
wait. Keep going. 

Keep going. Doing something is always better 
than doing nothing. 

For activity breeds ambition, energy, progress, 
power. And inactivity breeds idleness, laziness, 
shiftlessness, sloth. 

Don’t dawdle in the hope that inspiration will 
strike you. Inspiration is more likely to strike a 
busy man than an idle one. 

Save the half hours that are wasted in waiting. 
That is the secret of system. Keep going. 

Dig! 

Success-nuggets do not lie scattered about the 
surface-soil of the business gold mine. Work— 
hard, relentless pick and shovel work—alone un- 
earths life’s greatest prizes. 

Just as the diamond lies hidden in the moun- 
tain cave—just as the pearl rests concealed on the 
ocean’s bottom—so success lies dormant and be- 
yond reach of him who does not strive to secure it. 

Opportunities, like precious jewels, are all about 
us. But only effort—steady, ceaseless, whole- 
souled effort—can dig them out and secure their 
value. 

Quit scraping over the surface of your busi- 
ness chances—quit remaining content with the 
pay-dirt on the outer edges of your commercial 
prospects. There is a nugget in every opportunity 
—if you only delve deep enough to get it. 


And don’t merely dig without aim or method. 
Just as the miner assays his claim before he 
sinks his shaft, so should you probe each business 
possibility before you begin to work it. 

First locate your claim—your main chance. 
Then prove it. Then plan your system to work 
it. Then take off your coat and dig—System. 


) ea 
Successful System 


If we look at the examples upon the walls of 
the convention galleries, where the exhibitors 
have sought to make pictures and not mere photo- 
graphic records, and we have opportunity to 
ask these persons “how they do this” there would 
be but one answer: “We adopt the newest and 
best ideas that promise beneficial results, and which 
are simple in construction, and keep on the lookout 
for any others which may elevate us into the artis- 
tic atmosphere of the profession, endeavoring to 
assist Nature and not to distort. 

Successful system may be summed up thus: 
First, adopt those ideas which are simple, practical 
and beneficial; second, have a system to regulate 
the working of all things; third, aid Nature to 
comeliness; add a charm to the charming; make 
beauty more beautiful. 

* 

Boss—“What was your brother arrested for, 
Mabel?” 

Mabel (blushing)—‘“Why, I think they said it 
was bootlimbing.” 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
oie of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 
Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Figure Study Portraits 


Many photographers when attempting at home 
portrait work in gardens, etc., are prone to make 
the mistake of treating the sitter too much in the 
way that may be adopted, quite successfully, in 
the case of a studio portrait, and when this is 
done the result is frequently unsatisfactory. The 
best plan in such circumstances is to treat the 
picture more after the manner of a figure study. 
For instance, in the case of a feminine sitter, a 
much better picture -will be secured if instead 


- of simply attempting to pose the lady, standing 


figure studio fashion, the picture portrays her 
gathering the flowers. In this way a far more 
characteristic and appealing picture is secured, 
though, of course, more after the manner of a 
figure study than a studied portrait. Though 
this line of treatment be followed, there is no 
reason why the picture should not be an excellent 
portrait as well. It would not do, of course, to 
make a picture of simply the back of the sitter, 
as is often done in figure work proper from 
purely artistic aims, but the sitter may be por- 
trayed, preferably side face, engaged and inter- 
ested. in some familiar occupation. The three- 
quarter figure often gives a better effect in this 
class of work than a full length, since the fea- 
tures of the sitter are not so reduced in size— 
The British Journal of Photography. 
* 
The Best—Pose 


How very few people really know how to sit 
for a photograph! Every face has its weak 
points, and these, unfortunately, have a way of 
cropping up in a picture and ruining the effect. 
Of course, a photograph should be absolutely 
lifelike, but at the same time one naturally pre- 
fers to look one’s best. 

Scarcely one face in a hundred has features 
perfect enough to promise a satisfactory photo- 
graph in profile, for this pose brings any little 
defect into the foreground. 

For a full-face picture a sitter must possess 
fine eyes, above all things. If they are good the 
pose will be a success, even if the other features 
are lacking in comeliness. 

If one has any pronounced defects to hide, the 
three-quarter face is really the happiest way to 
be photographed. This position enhances the 
charms of the beautiful and tones down the 
irregularities of the plain face. 

It is. never well to be photographed in a hat 
distinctly modern style, for in a year or so the 
picture is ruined by the old-fashioned headgear. 
But a picture hat—such as those worn by the 
Gainsborough women—makes a most picturesque 
setting for a beautiful face, and this, of course, 
is never out of fashion. 

% 

We have just been notified that the South- 
Eastern Convention at Atlanta, Ga., will be May 
23d to 25th instead of May 16th to 19th as pre- 
viously announced. This will give you a few 
more days for making preparations to attend. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—T wenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 
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DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—A reliable lady assistant who is a good 

retoucher, and who has had experience in general 
studio work in towns under 15,000 inhabitants. 
Modern new studio; good position is here for the 
right person. Address, Box 954, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—A good all-round man. Must be good 

retoucher. A steady position to the right man, 
with salary according to ability. W. R. Loar & 
Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


Positlion WANTED—Emulsion chemist, with many 
years’ experience in well-known factories of photo 
papers in Europe, desires position in United States. 
Finest references. Please apply to Mr. O. A. 
Larsen, 14 Norton Rd., Letchworth, England. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


WanTED To Buy—Good studio, preferably in Phila- 

delphia or vicinity. Give full particulars in first 
letter. Cash deal. Address—955, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


To THE Kopak FINIsHER—After twenty years of 

experience in establishing Kodak Finishing Plants, 
I offer to those in need of an efficient system the 
benefit of my experience. More rolls, more prints, 
less labor. Write for particulars. Grace F. Parker, 
founder of the ‘‘Parker’’ System, 540 Federal Street, 
Camden, N. J. 


For SALE —‘‘Cirkut’’ season is open—wwill sell 

16-inch outfit, complete, at a sacrifice. Make 
an offer. Write Box 956, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


RETOUCHING acquired in 30 to 90 days by the 

Clarke system of teaching, Only school of its 
class in the country. Limited registration. Act 
quickly. Clarke School of Retouching, 750 E. 47th 
St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Simple Methods for Flattening 
Mounts 

The warping of mounted prints, especially those 
of large size, can be quickly and permanently 
cured by the following procedure: After mount- 
ing let the print dry naturally over night, which 
will cause it to curve inward; hold it with the 
print side upward a few inches over a gas or 
spirit heater, moving it to and fro horizontally. 
When the mount has become uniformly warm re- 
move it from the heat and it can be bent in the 
opposite direction without danger; hold it in this 
position till it has become cold again. The heat 
and the slight moisture still retained by the paste 
softens the fibers, and the stretching while cooling 
tends to keep the mount flat. It is a good plan 
to keep the picture under pressure for a short 
time.—Photo Industrie. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHB Yaa vonK 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
—INCORPORATED— 
502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
A NEW EDITION and a valuable reference book for every mem- 


ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


WALL’S How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— CONTENTS 
; The Man and the Location 
Ready for delivery Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 
700 Pages :: 2OOO References The Treatment of Customers 
: How to Know the Profits 
Revised and re-written with full Credit and Collections 

explanatory text. Developing the Side Lines 


Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


TRADE AGENT FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square —— PUBLISHER 
Philadelphia 636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


9 Pee only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 
securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, 
springs or locks used. Retains at all times the appearance of a 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file, 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child 
can use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


Will last for years. 


Over 400 sold and PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


not a complaint. 
as Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVIII, No. 718 


Wednesday, May 11, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


What is the Purpose of Your Picture? 


Whatever opinion one may have of the 
art status of the present, one is, nevertheless, 
thoroughly convinced of the fact that there 
is a widespread interest in pictures. ‘The 
people who visit public galleries are of every 
walk in life, yet each seems to enjoy his 
individual contemplation, even though he 
may at times divide his interest between the 
exhibits and the peanuts with which he 
solaces his less ezesthetic taste. We note 
another fact bearing on the subject. The 
displays are not so exclusive in character as 
they were, say, thirty or forty years ago. 
The pictures do not appeal alone to the culti- 
vated few, but give delight to all classes, a 
delight which is universal and genuine. 

True, some gaze with rapture on a can- 
vas depicting an old pine board with a dollar 
bill in perfect realism pinned thereon, a few 
blue-point lucifer matches, a jug of beer 
with a perfect collar on it and a self-assert- 
ing cigar stump, proud of its insignia, the 
motto of which is still legible. Other spec- 
tators will descant on the perfection of a 
brace of game birds hung on a perfect nail 
with a piece of string so accurately painted 
that one in doubt is tempted to try our 
blades upon it to see if the game will fall. 
There are others, again, with more refined 


taste, who admire a bowl of flowers or a 
plate of apples, and are delighted beyond 
bounds at discovering that the supposed bee 
or fly is only a perfect simulation of the real 
thing by the deft brush of the painter. To 
be just, however, to the great majority of 
visitants to art galleries, we find that there 
is demanded by these untrained critics for 
their enjoyment of the pictures something 
more than mere illusion or deception. The 
subject itself must be interesting. Such 
people love a sunny landscape with cows in 
a shady pool, or a brilliant portrait of some 
notable, even though it be of some popular 
soubrette. They demand sentiment in the 
picture. The subject must do something, 
tell some story or appeal to some sympathetic 
emotion. 

Now, with all these people the picture 
appeals to the sense of reality. They love 
to contemplate what they are familiar with, 
and, to be candid, do not we all delight more 
in the real than in the ideal? 

But, as we go on, education widens our 
experience by associating us with pictorial 
work, which earlier in our curriculum we 
passed by as either altogether incompre- 
hensible or as so contrary to what we con- 
sidered true to Nature. We begin to find 
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a growing sense of a new conception. We 
notice we do not take the same pleasure 
, and, indeed, at times grow weary of, 
those clever pieces of manual dexterity, 
those illusions and deceptions which we once 
thought the marvels of art. We become 
conscious of a growing demand for some- 
thing besides mere accurate presentation of 
the real, and then we wake up and ask the 
question, Why has the painter, who is ac- 
counted great, made the, to us, incompre- 
hensible and unenjoyable picture? 

Now, photography has left its old real- 
istic, pleasantly traveled road, which it 
thought the straight and narrow way to the 
temple of art, and has found a dividing of 


in 
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the way, and its votaries are scanning the 
signposts to learn the right direction. The 
old manner and fashion of looking at pic- 
torial work is giving place to a broader con- 
ception, and of necessity there must be de- 
viation in the method of progress, and there 
is a danger of wandering from the path by 
the too venturesome, and a liability of land- 
ing in bogs and quicksands. Photography 
still needs to travel along the way to art with 
a good, reliable horse, and not with too high- 


- spirited a steed, and, indeed, sometimes to 


get down and break way through hedge and 
stubble. She is hardly yet qualified to spin 
by in the high-geared automobile of the 
impressionist painter. 


The Proper Distribution of Photographic Objects 
in the Space Allotted to them 


A philosopher once told me that the whole 
universe was composed only of space empty 
and space filled. Now, as I do not think 
that photographers will trouble themselves 
much about the empty space, the contents 
of their pocket-books usurping so large a 
portion of this constituent of the universe, | 
shall confine myself to considering that 
which occupies space. 

The proper arrangement of the objects in 
a limited portion of space constitutes what 
we call artistic effect. I do not intend to 
inflict you with any analysis of the cause of 
this effect upon the mind, leaving that also 
to the philosophers. Mr. Spencer might tell 
you it is “the coordination of the hetero- 
geneous elements to a harmonious concep- 
tion, or the proper adjustment of the rela- 
tions of the diverse parts,’ but I won’t; I 
shall strive merely to show how harmony 
can result from apparent discord, and how 
to make the best use of the material at hand. 

When we look at a view upon the ground- 
glass of the camera, we see a certain isolated 
portion of the scene before us, and, in 
reality, it is in our power so to select and 
adjust the parts as to produce a pleasing 
effect. It is true we have not the same free- 
dom in this respect as the painter, who can 


reject every discordant element, or transfer 
to a more effective point certain outlying 
beauties. This 1s one of the privileges of 
the creative power of the human intellect— 
the exercise of the imagination; but the 
power of selection is not denied to the 
photographer. I have before me two photo- 
graphs of the same scene, taken very nearly 
at the same time, but one is no more like the 
other than Hyperion to a Satyr. It seems 
almost impossible that the two can be tran- 
scripts from the same thing. The one is 
pervaded with a harmonious feeling, the 
various parts having such relations to the 
whole conception that nothing is obtrusive, 
nothing out of place, nothing offensive. 
The other is discordant and inharmonious, 
and offends the eye with want of balance in 
the parts, a huge tree occupying so promi- 
nent a part in the picture as to present very 
little else than a mass of blackness and in- 
distinctness, divorcing the eye from the 
distance, which could not help catching a 
little of the beautiful atmosphere which 
pervaded the landscape itself. Now, to 
emphasize a point, this very tree is made in 
the artistic view one of the chief elements 
of pictorial effect by the proper position to 
which it is consigned. 
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There are certain principles to be ob- 
served for securing the proper distribution 
of objects. Now, first, as regards portraits. 
The subject of landscape photography has 
been so admirably treated by English 
photographers, that all we can say would be 
as a supplement to their excellent remarks. 
But portraiture has not had so compre- 
hensive a treatment, although the exercise 
of taste is just as rigidly demanded in the 
representation of a face as in a landscape, 
perhaps even more so, for the slightest dis- 
crepancy in the modelling of the features 
will produce a more jarring effect than the 
lack of complete harmony in a view. 

No general rule can be formulated to 
cover every case. The photographer cannot 
hope for success who blindly follows set 
rules. He must have a certain amount of 
inherent taste—the gift of heredity—or he 
labors in vain. If one does not know what 
is beautiful, how can he attain to the beau- 
tiful? Some are born great, some achieve 
greatness, others have greatness thrust upon 
them, says Shakespeare; but do not flatter 
yourself, oh photographer, that artistic taste 
will ever be thrust upon you. You must 
either have it born with you in superabund- 
ance, seven talents’ worth, or with one 
talent’s worth work out your own salvation. 

Yet, for all this, we must not despise rule, 
but make use of it as an instrument in in- 
telligent hands, but not let it control us. 
Well, now let us see how we should deal 
with a certain portion of space marked by 
so many inches constituting our photograph. 
Let us see how we shall manage when we 
have one, two, or more figures to arrange. 
Perhaps the easiest way to dispose of a num- 
ber of figures is to stand them all in a row 
in a straight line, right about face to the 
camera. This is the easiest, but don’t do it; 
it is the worst way to fill space. It is the 
way the old Egyptians filled up space, but 
the Greeks taught the world something 
different. 

One may have a general idea of how he 
intends to fill the space, but the individual 
parts have to be worked out bit by bit. A 
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change in the attitude of any one figure, 
which may greatly improve it individually, 
may destroy the harmony of the whole 
group, and you have to go over again and 
rearrange the whole. 

The heads in a picture are the first things 
which attract attention. One good rule to 
remember, 1s to avoid any arrangement in 
which lines drawn connecting the different 
heads would produce any regular geometric 
figure, as a square, or lozenge, or a regular 
curve. All such arrangements are unpleas- 
ing to the eye. Above all, avoid so placing 
the figures that any two are in the same 
vertical line. Suppose, for instance, you 
have a standing figure and a kneeling or 
seated figure in the same view, do not let 
the heads of the two be so placed that a 
perpendicular line at right angles to the 
base line of the picture will connect the two. 
Or if you have three figures, one standing 
and two seated, do not place them so that 
the heads shall be equidistant—that is, the 
standing figure half way between the other 
Another thing to observe is the avoid- 
ance of any unpleasant and sharp angles, 
above all the right angle. Sometimes in a 
eroup the arms and hands cross, but never 
let them cross at right angles. Obtuse 
angles are far more pleasing than acute 
angles. Converging lines are generally very 
objectionable in a picture—that is, where the 
arms of the different figures start from a 
common center and radiate. Repetition of 
the same kind of lines is also displeasing. 

As regards the size of the figures in the- 
space allotted to them, some hints may be 
of use. Do not make them small, as this 
gives a stagey appearance to the picture; 
but do not make them too large for the space. 
Always remember that a bent or a seated 
figure should have enough room in the 
picture to get up and stand if it felt so in- 
clined. The impression that they will knock 
their brains out if they should get up sud- 
denly is neither pleasing nor artistic. 

The management of the light will demand 
some attention. There is a rule that the 
principal light ought to fall on the principal 


two. 
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figure; but there is no necessity, as Reynolds 
has shown, to place the principal actor in the 
center of the picture, and to give him the 
allopathic dose of illumination, whilst you 
treat the rest of the company homeo- 
pathically. Avoid all violent contrasts of 
light and shade. Rembrandt produced some 
wonderful effects with contrast; but that 
was Rembrandt, and you are you. It is 
better to have nice gradations of light and 
shade. A photograph, by reason of its small 
size, would be ridiculous with any bizarre 
method of lighting. Give the principal 
figure the most attention if it deserves it, 
but don’t neglect the others. 

Only one word more, and I[ have done. 
After the arrangement of the picture is 
complete, we sometimes see a vacant spot 
which we think must be filled, and generally 
the picture is improved by filling this empty 
space; but do not do as most photographers 
do—have some pet space-filler, which is 
drafted into all kinds of service, no matter 
whether it suits the occasion or not. I re- 
member a very worthy photographer, who 
made many worthy pictures, but, unfortu- 
nately, in an evil hour he bought a very 
beautiful Japanese vase. Now, the vase was 
made to work very hard for its support. It 
was called in on every occasion to fill a gap, 
simply because it was in itself beautiful. 
No matter what the subject, like Bottom it 
was ready to play any part; but, like the 
immortal weaver, it sometimes played the 
ass for appropriateness. 

* 
Colored Light in Copying 

Orthochromatic plates are essential to success in 
reproduction of colored paintings or lithographs, 
but sometimes the subject presents difficulties not 
secured with the seemingly best adapted ortho- 
chromatic plates and color screens, results are 
had not at all consistent with the scheme of color- 
ing of the original copies. Finally, after many 
failures, we tried the effect of throwing colored 
light of some intensity upon the copy. -An ordi- 
nary magnesium lamp fed with ribbon magnesium 
by means of clock-work device was employed as 
source of illumination, and colored glass interposed 
so as to be projected upon the copy. The results 
were surprising, and the translation of color values 
superior to that had by use of yellow screens and 
daylight. 
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Stunt Portrait Photography 


It would be hard to give a definition to the 
word “stunt” as applied to photography, but, 
nevertheless, like many other terms of the 
kind, though open to dispute in linguistics, 
it expresses in a word what would require 
considerable circumlocution to approximate 
its accepted meaning. We, photographers 
all pretty well know what is intended by 
“stunt,” just as we know, but would find 
it hard to explain, what a “cinch” is. 

Sometimes, if not often, we do see pic- 
tures of people taken by a sort of trick 
treatment that we are apt to speak of as a 
“stunt.”’ Amateur photographers are rather 
prolific in stunt photography, which may, 
to be candid, at first glance, from the novelty 
of the presentation, be attractive, but which, 
on analysis, instead of growing on our taste 
positively, at last becomes disagreeable if we 
are compelled to see much of its kind, and, 
no doubt, it acts the same way with the 
laity or uncritical public, who, like our- 
selves, are led by novelty or unexpectedness 
of appearance to fancy the picture. 

To put it brutally, all “stunt portraits” 
are physiological abnormities. 

It would be out of question to dilate on 
all the methods of stunting had recourse 
to by the audacious impressionists in pho- 
tography, but we have space to notice one 
method, the obscuring of the face in shadow 
with a harsh line of light on one side. If 
we have to delineate, as sometimes perforce 
we must, a lean and hungry-faced Casius, 
with a somewhat prehensile nose, and we 
do him up after this manner, we get some- 
thing attractive, to be sure, from its singu- 
larity, but it is like an ugly woman—we run 
away from it after the second glance. 

We can have a surfeit of good things, 
and though shadow, effective shadow, is al- 
most everything in portraiture, there is such 
a condition as that of too much shadow. 
“Shadow, shadow everywhere, but nowhere 
is the face.” We can literally drown the 
features in the mass of overwhelming shade, 
instead of leading the shadows up to an 
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From the Beattie Demonstration at the Baltimore Convention 


Cramer Hi-Speed Plate 

Cyko Print 

Negative and Print developed 
with Cumminone 
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From the Halldorson Demonstration at the Baltimore Convention 


Portrait Film 

Cyko Print 

Negative and Print developed 
with Cumminone 
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acceptable and laudable image of the man 
Shadow, like fire, is a valuable 
servant, but an inexorable master. 

How often do we see the work of the 
best portraitists—work of men and women 
which has called forth their best technical 
skull, marred by this misuse of a potent 
factor in expression. They were trying for 
“stunts” to surprise and did, despite to their 
better judgment of good portraiture. They 
were led to this prostitution of a noble call- 
ing by a misconception of artistic shadow 
handling. 

In many cases, to get shadows is the end 
and purpose of the photographer, when the 
true motive, indeed, the sole purpose and 
intention, should be to study how to har- 
monize shadow with light. 

Much which, in painting, has a very 
charming effect would, if photographed, 
have quite an indifferent one. Knauss 


or Woman. 
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painted his daughter standing with both feet 
firmly set in front of an empty dark back- 
ground, looking at the beholder with her 
slate in her hand. 
A 
photographer who would choose such a pose 
for a little girl would, no doubt, be accused 
of want of inventive talent. 

The painted picture, nevertheless, appears 
so infinitely charming, through the exquisite 


The pose is as simple as possible. 


painting and the harmonizing of coloring, 
the beautiful flesh tones, etc., that the bald- 
ness of idea in the pose does not at all 
disturb us in the enjoyment of it. 

This excellent painter could afford to do 
a stunt, to outrage conventionalities, to 
slight purposely in his picture what we pho- 
tographers would not dare to do, and so you 
see it is not safe to try “stunts” or to follow 
implicitly the painter in extenuation of our 
practice. 


What’s to be Done at the Buffalo Convention 


I feel it is a little too early to lay all the 
cards on the table for the Buffalo Conven- 
tion—but will say that if plans now in con- 
sideration come right, there will be much of 
interest and instruction, 

All who have matters in charge are work- 
ine to imake-it one of the best ever held: 
For my part, I expect to conjure up all that 
my years in child photography gave me, 
added to all the assistance I can gather from 
others who are still active, to make the 
Children’s Camera Room go over the top. 

While I have been out of harness for 
six years, I still have a keen interest and 
cannot get away from the lure of the studio 
her leawA 
of A. was the means of much of whatever 
success I have had and | am sure my life 
has been made more worth while by the 
conventions | attended. The best 
efforts | can make will be put forth to make 
this one long to be remembered. 


and the boys behind the camera. 


have 


Education does not come with one sem- 
ester, nor can you go to one convention and 


claim you got no benefit, because you could 
not immediately capitalize what you saw. 
Pirie MacDonald said before a gathering 


E. B. CORE (Pop) 
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of representative New York business men: 
“Tf you want photographs to look like 
Matinee idols, don’t come to me.” And I'll 
say to the profession, “if you feel that your 
studio contains all that there is, don’t come 
to Buffalo Convention”—unless you bring 
the very best of it with you. You can rest 
assured that the more you bring, the more 
you will be able to take home—and not the 
same load either. We will welcome ideas 
from whatever source they come. If there 
is any subject you would like investigated, 
we will gladly undertake to bring out the 
information to the full extent of our ability. 

Weare planning a few surprises and hope 
to show you a studio, the like of which 
you've never seen. 

Come and see it. 

Tee ones 


Single or Multiple Development 


Every one knows that he is able by vary- 
ing the constitution of the developer to con- 
trol to a considerable degree the extent of 
gradation of the negative, and that by using 
at first, for doubtful subjects, a weakened 
solution, containing a minimum of alkali, 
remedial agents may be more effectually ap- 
plied, but while this knowledge may be pos- 
sessed and this tentative method may be the 
safest procedure, it is necessary at times, in 
the hurry of practical manipulation, to make 
use of means for multiple development— 
that is, to effect in a given time the maxi- 
mum product. 

The question arises, is it more salutary, 
even when in a hurry, to develop exposure 
by exposure or to allow a number of plates 
to simultaneously work out their evolution. 

Where the operator has. not had much 
experience or where the power of quick ob- 
servation of the progress of evolution is not 
possessed by the worker, we would advo- 
cate single development, or where special 
artistic features are the sine qua non, but 
where experience is a factor in the manipula- 
tion, where familiarity with the incipient 
features of the image allows quick percep- 
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tion, that is where one can tell at a glance 
whether the exposure has been under or 
over-timed. The conditions of working be- 
come changed and recourse may be had to 
more rapid procedure. 

If all the necessary preliminary precau- 
tions are taken there is no risk in developing 
quite a number of plates simultaneously— 
that 1s, in the one solution. If it takes, say, 
5 minutes to develop one plate and the ex- 
posures are uniform, one might as well, in- 
deed, preferably, develop one dozen, with 
the saving of 55 minutes of time and less 
expenditure of energy proportionally. 

The operator, however, must be ready of 
resource and prompt in judgment to get 
adequate values. There must be no stopping 
off to make solutions in reaching out after 
amelioratives—everything must be right at 
hand and ready for instantaneous applica- 
tion. First of all, you must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the capabilities of your film 
and of its working and what treatment it 
will stand for. Possessed of this preliminary 
knowledge (of course, if you have it not the 
only recourse 1s a tentative method) you will 
separate your exposures for the special 
treatment. It 1s advisable to have an assist- 
ant—all work goes on better with company, 
anyhow. 

Have close at hand the different strength 
solutions and have the trays in line as the 
picture begins to show up and the procedure 
indicates that all is going on well. Let the 
plates work out their own salvation. 

If, however, you notice variation in indi- 
viduals, “yank”? such out immediately and 
transfer to the appropriate solution until 
you have uniformity in each tray—all of one 
kind in the same solution—and things will 
go on smoothly and pleasantly and your 
time will be economized. All this is patent 
to the experienced worker, but it may be 
encouraging to the timid but careful man to 
go ahead, in confidence that good results will 
accrue. Indeed, more uniform results will 
be obtained and quickness of perception cul- 
tivated, which is an item of importance in 
practice, ; 
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Death of Mr. Ludwig F. Hammer 


Last week, as our forms were on press, 
we received a telegram from Mr. Richard 
Salzgeber, Secretary of the Hammer Dry 
Plate Company, St. Louis, Mo., telling us 
of the death of Mr. Ludwig F. Hammer, 
Sunday morning, May 8th, aged 87 years. 
We could only announce the sad affair in 
printing Mr. Hammer’s latest portrait. 
He died of a complication of diseases, fol- 
lowing three weeks’ illness at his home. 

Mr. Hammer was a native of Germany, 
and came to America in the early fifties. 
After remaining. in Canada for a few years, 
he came to the United States and finally 
located in St. Louis, some sixty years ago. 
Shortly after the civil war he opened a 
studio on South Broadway, which ‘he suc- 
cessfully operated for thirty years. In 1890 
he sold his studio to his son, the late L. F. 
Hammer, Jr., and founded the Hammer Dry 
Plate Co., of which he was elected president 
and manager, and under the able and con- 
servative management of Mr. Hammer, 
the Hammer Dry Plate Company estab- 
lished a large and increasing business. At 
the time of his death he was serving his 
thirtieth term as president of the company. 
Until his recent illness, Mr. Hammer had 
been in active charge of the business. 

Mr. Hammer was a Mason for over fifty- 
four years; director in the Lafayette South- 
side Bank, and a number of other corpor- 
ations and organizations. 

Mr. Hammer’s wife died in 1907. He is 
survived by three sons, four daughters and 
one sister, who is now 82 years of age. 

Mr. Hammer was one of the most lovable 
men we have ever met, and his loss will be 
felt by his many friends the world over. 


ee 


So his life has flowed 
From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 


Alone are mirrored. 
—Talford. 


Indirect Advertising 
JEANNE SNAZEL 


We read and hear a great many valuable 
facts about advertising, while we all know 
that any business without it, would be apt 
to go down. Nothing ever stands still in 
these modern times. Either you must go 
backward or forward, and although direct 
advertising is essential, | would remind you 
of the fact that if more attention were paid 
to the “little things that count,” no business 
would fail. 

There is no limit to the endless chain of 
business one can entice or drive away 
through indirect advertising. 

A big space advertisement in your local 
papers may draw crowds of patrons to your 
door, while the so much needed and long 
neglected coat of fresh paint at your 
entrance cannot fail to leave a bad impres- 
sion, especially if your. competitor across 
the street has a clean, attractive entrance. 

Did it ever occur to you that a cleanly 
polished show-window is a big drawing card 
for a studio, even if it contains photos that 
are not altogether perfect? While the very 
best piece of art work cannot do its intended 
work of advertising if displayed under 
scratched and dirty glass. What a magic 
change would come over some of the lovely 
picture faces on display if the photographer . 
would only get a window cleaner to remove 
a few layers of dirt. 

If a lady is desirous of having some 
“first-class” pictures: made, she will proba- 
bly go to the studio which is the best known 
and widest advertised, “always providing 
she is not a steady customer of someone 
else.’ Suppose she comes to you because 
she is pleased with what the papers say 
about you and your work. I think women 
usually believe the newspapers. Suppose 
she gives you the work of making her pic- 
tures, and you allow one of your employees 
to wrap the finished “treasures” in cheap, 
coarse paper, would it not advertise you as 
very careless? Or, suppose your recep- 
tionist chews gum while taking the order or 


Would that 


delivering the finished work. 
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customer not go away with a feeling of 
disgust ? 

So much really depends upon first impres- 
sions, and | don’t think the average prospec- 
tive customer gets a real lasting impression 
by just reading your newspaper advertise- 
ment. It is that, no doubt, which first ex- 
cites their curiosity about you, and deter- 
mines them to give you a sort of trial visit, 
but the real impression is made when they 
arrive at your studio. 

Good advertising can work wonders. Add 
to that real service, bright, clean, conditions, 
honest business methods, and there can be 
no limit to your success. 

Did you ever have a customer grumble a 
little, when receiving finished pictures? 
“They are not as good as I expected, but I 
guess they'll have to do.” That person is 
downright dissatisfied, yet too modest to 
say so. to your face, while, ten to one, he 
or she will secrete those photos in some old 
trunk or dresser drawer, and try your com- 
petitor the next time photos are wanted. 

It takes all kinds of people to make up 
this old world, and while some individuals 
would find fault with anything, there are 
those who are too bashful to complain of 
the shoddiest culls in life. For the benefit 
of such timid patrons, a certain photog- 
rapher of my acquaintance, who believes in 
indirect as well as direct advertising, has 
placed in every parcel of pictures sent out 
of his studio, a tiny slip of quality paper. 
with something like these words printed 
thereon : 

“We thank you for your order. If these 
pictures are not entirely satisfactory, return 


them to us and we will make them over to- 


suit you. 

“Our work is not finished until you are 
pleased. Do not hesitate to tell us if we 
have overlooked anything, as we do not ex- 
pect you to accept photographs that are not 
satisfactory.” 

This is a good plan, as it gives the timid 
customer courage to come back and _ tell 
exactly what displeases, and also leaves a 
good feeling between that customer and the 
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photographer. Perhaps it may be some 
very trifling thing which escaped the notice 
of the finisher, and which can be altered in 
a short time, and your endeavor to please 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Such customers will tell their friends 
about you, and such indirect advertising 
certainly stamps your studio as “superior” 
in service. 

Oh, yes! Much is being said about it, 
“paying to advertise” while some person has 
illustrated the fact, referring to the “flushed 
looking lady walking down the street on a 
sweltering midsummer’s day, huddled to her 
chin in winter furs.” 

Of course it pays to advertise, but I in- 
sist that it is the many little things that 
count, in business as well as in other walks 
in life. I think nine out of ten photog- 
raphers counteract the effect of direct adver- 
tising by carelessly neglecting scores of little 
things that could be done to advertise their 
studio indirectly, and would cost almost 
nothing. 

Think it over! 

% 


If Your Employee Has Signed a 
Contract of Employment with 
You, What Good Is It? 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I want to ask your opinion on a prob- 
lem which is about to arise in our 
business. Have no objection to treat- 
ing the matter in public but if so omit 
names. We have three employes in 
our office and five in our store that we 
expect will stop work shortly, in fact, 
go on strike unless we advance their 
wages to an impossible point. The — 
question is, can they stop work in 
view of contracts existing? Our cus- 
tom is to hire an employe without any 
contract and keep him or her until 
tried out, and then, if worthy, to ask 
them to sign a contract for one year. 
Sample of contract inclosed herewith. 
All of the eight employes referred to 
signed this contract and none of same 
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have expired. If they do strike can we 

obtain an injunction against them? If 

we cannot, of what use is the contract, 
as we were advised it would give us 
the right of injunction? 

LO RSs eGo: 

You have gone further, in your relation 
with your employes, than most employers, 
who don’t even get a signed contract. 

But contract or no contract, you cannot 
obtain an injunction against them if they 
strike, either to keep them working for you 
or to prevent them from working for some- 
body else. Under the settled law, your 
only remedy is to sue them for damages for 
breach of contract. Since most employes 
are without financial resources, this remedy 
in most cases is no remedy. 

I have always thought that this denial ios 
the right of injunction where injunction 
would do so much good, was a weakness of 
the law. It is a fundamental legal principle 
that there is no wrong. without a remedy, 
but here is an oft-repeated wrong without 
—in most cases—any adequate remedy 
whatever. 

The law is that there is no right of in- 
junction against an ordinary employe like a 
clerk, or a bookkeeper, or a salesman or 
a mechanic, on the theory that the employer 
can easily fill their positions. Only against 
somebody like an opera singer, or an author, 
or a crack baseball player, whose place can- 
not easily be filled, can you get an injunction 
when he breaks a contract of employment. 

I quote the following from a leading case: 

In the case of contracts to render 
services requiring no special skill or 

qualifications, the rule still holds that a 

breach by the employe will not be en- 

joined, even though he has expressly 
agreed to work for no one else, or to 
devote all his time to the service of the 
complainant, but the reason for this is 
that other employes can be found to do 
the work and damages at law are ade- 
quate compensation for the breach of 
contract. 

When one contracts to render special, 
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unique or extraordinary services, re- 
quiring special merits or qualifications, 
or where the services are purely intel- 
lectual in their character and where in 
case of default the same services are 
not to be obtained from others, al- 
though equity will not interfere to en- 
force specific performance of the whole 
contract (that is, to make the employe 
continue working), yet because the 
damages will be irreparable it will exert 
its preventive powers and enjoin the 
employe from working for others or do- 
ing positive acts in violation of the 
contract. 

So that when the ordinary employe quits 
his job and thereby violates his contract, he 
can only be sued for damages. What 
would the damages be? They would be the 
value of the business lost because he left, 
or the extra wages necessary to be paid to 
another employe to take his place—any loss 
following directly from the breach. But 
if the employer can go out and fill his place, 
even unsatisfactorily, for the same money, 
he can recover nothing, for there is no 
damage. 

I feel sure that if the law-making body 
could forget politics for awhile and pass an 
act extending the right of injunction to the 
ordinary employe, so that if he would not 
work for you under his contract, he could 
not work for anybody else, many of the 
present labor problems would be solved. 
The members of labor unions are nowhere 
near as careful about their employment con- 
tracts as they would be if they knew their 
employer had a real remedy against violating 
them. 

Can labor unions or others be gotten at 
for interfering between employer and em- 
ploye; in other words, inducing an employe, 
who is under a contract with his employer, 
to break it? They can, indeed, because it is 
against the law to interfere with any con- 
tract made by other persons. And there 
have been cases in which the courts have 
granted injunctions against labor unions 
who have done this. Any employer whose 
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people are organized or are likely to be, 
should get signed contracts with every em- 
ploye that he cares anything about. This, 
as explained, will not give him the right of 
injunction, but it will give him ground for 
action against anybody who persuades the 
employe to quit. 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Measuring Chemicals 
THE LATE H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F. R. P. S. 

There are many ways by which several of 
the minor operations in photographic work 
can be simplified, thus not only saving labor, 
but, at the same time, allowing more time 
for more important work, which can then 
receive better attention. 

For instance, the weighing up of chemi- 
cals and mixing various solutions takes a 
fair amount of time, and this always seems 
to me to be rather wasted time, although by 
this I do not mean that I do not consider it 
an important matter. 3 

In practically all the stock formule for 
developers and toning solutions, which are 
made up on a fairly large scale, (say by 
the pint or quart, to mention only two of 
the general and useful solutions) it 1s not 
necessary to be very caretul! to agdtaniecr 
even, in many cases, to half an ounce or so. 
So that as long as reasonable care be taken, 
more rough measures can often be made 
much more quickly than actually weighing 
up in scales. 

For instance, in making up a stock solu- 
tion of hypo (of a strength of say 4 ounces 
to the pint) in a jar which holds 4 pints of 
solution, it will not make any perceptible 
difference. if, instead of the  correctealZ 
ounces, we have either 11 or 13 ounces of 
hypo. 

To simplify the making up of such chemi- 
cals, a permanent large pot or jar should be 
obtained and its capacity carefully measured 
and made note of; then another smaller pot 
should also be obtained, either stoneware or 
enameled iron. 


’ 


The right quantity of hypo properly and 
carefully measured should be placed into 
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the smaller pot, and a mark made to show 
to what height in the pot the measured quan- 
tity comes, or, better still, select such a size 
pot that the right quantity exactly fills it. 

This pot should then be kept either 
actually in the hypo tub or hung up quite 
near to it, and a little label printed and hung 
up close to it thus: 

HYPO STOCK SOLUTION 
(4 oz. to pint) 
3 small pots to the full jar. 

It takes but a few minutes to mix up hypo 
in this way, and, moreover, it can be done 
single handed so that the other hand does 
not come in contact with this dangerous 
substance, 

Just the same method can be adopted for 
making up such solutions as soda sulphite, 
for use with amidol in D.O.P. printing, or 
with soda sulphite and soda carbonate for 
use with pyro for developing, and with many 
other solutions which are in constant use in 
fairly large quantities. 

Great care should be taken, however, to 
always put the jug or pot used for each 
separate chemical back into its proper place 
each time it is used, and, for this reason, 
its place should be so arranged that it is 
either next to or very near to the place 
where this particular chemical is stored. 
It is further advisable to select these rough 
measures each of a different shape or style 
so that one soon gets to know them by sight, 
and on no account should only one measure 
be used for more than one chemical. 

I strongly advise, too, that in each case a 
neat little label should be printed and placed 
near each of these rough measures, ase 
have indicated, and that these should be 
permanently fixed to the wall and protected 
with glass, | 

Where one or two pet formule are used, 
the actual formula should be printed as well 
as the rough measures thus: 

PYRO-METOL DEVELOPER 


(1) 
Pyro. 33.4 3 drams 
Metoly 4.2 ae eee 1 “dram 
Water, ceil eee 80 ounces 
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A beam of sunshine under perfect control 


BEATTIE’S 
Hollywood Hi-Lite 


The Baby Arc Hi-Lite, while of the type of 
spotlight used in all motion picture studios, 
is of smaller amperage, (12 amperes) being 
especially made for the portrait and com- 
mercial photographer. The new model 
Baby Arc is almost as simple to operate as 
the incandescent Hi-Lite and is practically 
proof against abuse. 


Jack Freulich, of Universal City,—famous 
‘still’? photographer and one of the best 
spotlight authorities in the world—uses two 
of the Arcs and one incandescent Hi-Lite 
in conjunction with daylight. Examples 
of Mr. Freulich’s work are shown in the 
beautifully illustrated booklet, ~The Spot- 
light in Photography,’ which will be sent 
Ol request. 


Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite Co. 
1646 Hudson Ave. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


BABY ARC TYPE 


(2) be carefully attended to, the most important 
SOSQERS CW aaNet a 8S ounces of which is that the same brand or make of 
SOUABSULDMICe=t . acon ene 22. 8 ounces each chemical should always be used, unless 
NRLISTe cede eg eee ae pera ea SO ounces fresh detailed measures are taken from time 
FOR USE TAKE to time as the different brands differ a little 

[NG a ia OS ae a 1 ounce in weight for size. 
SOR ote es ee aR ae 1 ounce For instance, one maker’s brand of pyro 
VR SITES a a ag a 1 ounce may be in the form of small flaky crystals, 


whereas another’s may be in a powder form, 
and even if both are in powder form, one 
(aby) powder may be finer than another. 
This method is suggested only for those 
PEON 2... “or Ne 1 cup marked B solutions which are made up in fairly large 
Water to fill stock bottle quantities, but those who adopt it will, I 
(2) feel sure, find time saved and will be able to 
Pe csreatpotlatce a7 ayia... 3 clipse@ adopt it to other uses also, 


pa DINITE. tae cht s Sie «saa 3 cupem x 
Water to fill stock bottle Jim Schriever told us at the Baltimore con- 


Then below this actual measure, put 
another label. 


Se = teh oe 1 cup marked A 


. . “ vention that he expected every moment to be 
I have for some time adopted this systeM iojd that he would be a grandfather, and “if 


it was a boy, every derned fellow attending the 
next convention would get the best cigar he 
knew about.” The cigars are on Jim. James 
Schriever Smith, the grandson, arrived in 
Scranton, Pa., on April 25th. Jim writes us: 
“Mother, baby, papa and grandpa doing well.” 
Congratulations are in order. 


in all my own work and have found that not 
only is a great deal of time saved, but, in 
the long run, there is more uniformity in 
the strength of the solutions employed. 
One or two little minor points require to 
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1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Place 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


South-Eastern 
P. A. of A.(International) 


Ohio-Mich.-Ind. Winona Lake, Ind. 


New England Dates not yet settled. 


North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


New York State Postponed until 1922 


Date 
May 23-25 J. C. Deane, Rome; Gay 
July 18-23 J. C. Abel, 421 Caxton Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fred. Bill, 746 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Hartford, Conn. 


August 15-19 


October 3-6 J. R. Snow, Pres. 
Mankato, Minn. 
August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 


Note New Reduced Prices 
1 Ib. 
$9.00 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 


4 oz. 


$2.50 


1nGZ: 


$0.75 


SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


-WILLOUGHBY’S 110 W. 32nd STREET 


NEW YORK 
“Pep” is anything that puts happiness in the 
heart, energy in the body, determination in the 
soul, and indomitable courage in the will.—Jnsur- 
ance World. 


Enlarging from Contrasty Negatives 


Every photographer knows that there is an 
advantage in developing exposures of rather un- 
usual subjects in a diluted developer. If the 
subject is one of extreme contrast and it is desir- 
able to reduce this contrast as much as possible 
in the negative, a weak developer will give the 
result, provided development is stopped when the 
desired contrast is reached. 

In the same way the contrasts of the enlarge- 
ment on Bromide paper may also be reduced. 
The nature of a Bromide paper emulsion is similar 
to that of a film or plate emulsion and the char- 
acter of the print may be varied in the same way 
that the character of the negative may be varied in 
exposure and development. 

If you are making a bromide enlargement from 
a hard negative—one of extreme contrast—it will 
be necessary to give a rather full exposure to 
secure detail in high-lights. This full exposure will 
cause the shadows to be over-exposed. And with 
the time of development necessary to secure detail 
in the high-lights of the print, the shadows will 
be over-developed. 

The result will be a print of poor color and 
blocked shadows. Considering the nature of the 
negative and exposure, development has been too 
fast. The conditions are not at all normal so the 
treatment cannot be normal. 

By preparing a normal developer and adding an 
equal volume of water, the result can be greatly 
improved. The developing action is slowed down, 
the image is built up very slowly so the develop- 
ment of the shadows does not run away from the 
high-lights. The print has in reality been over- 
exposed in all but the high-lights. So it is under 
developed in the weak developer and its quality 
is greatly improved.—Photo Digest. 

: % 

“I don’t understand. You said you required 
a certain part of the price down, and now you 
ask me to put up $5 on the thing! Which do 
you mean? Also, you tell me to keep coming 
‘round till I get square.” 
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LACOCK ABBEY AND CHURCH 


BURIAL PLACE OF TALBOT 


THE RESIDENCE 
OF TALEOT 


The First Silver Print 


The earliest silver print on paper, was made by William Henry Fox- 
Talbot, an Englishman, in 1836, the original being still in the possession 
of his son. Five years later, Fox-Talbot patented what he called the 
“Calotype” process of making negatives on paper. This was largely used 
by amateurs of that period, the more complex Daguerrotype having the 
preference among professionals. The use of albumen for giving gloss to 
the paper surface was a valuable contribution made by Fox-Talbot. 


For years the silver print held its place as the best medium of photo- 
graphic expression, but modern requirements demand a wider range in 
surfaces, grades and contrasts. 


Hatow Photographic Papers are made under ideal conditions, by men 
and women who know modern requirements and the approved standards 
of gradation, uniformity and dependability. The confidence of dis- 
criminating photographers everywhere, is expressed in their demands for 
Hato Professional, Commercial and Amateur Photographic Papers. 


Ask for descriptive booket 


New York Office : | h HALOID & Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. e 0. 68 W. Washington St. 
ROCHESTER :. NEW YORK 


Boston Office 
rox Tremont St., at Bromfield 


ee OT) 


Milestones in Progress of Photography—Series Five 
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Everp ointed 


PENCIL 845 


RTISTS, photographers 
and retouchers find 

the VENUS No. 849 su- 
perb for their special work; 
always of uniform length; 
never requires sharpening; 
with the famous VENUS 
leads, absolutely accurate 
in each of their 14 degrees. 


VENUS 


REFILL LEADS 
No. 842 


14 degrees, from 3B softest to 
9H hardest—a correspondingly 
marked holder for each degree. 


849. VENUS Everpointed Pencils, 


any degree, each - - .45 
842. Refill Leads for 849, any de- 
gree, box of six - - .60 


At all stationers and stores 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


236 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 


News of the Baltimore 
Convention 


\A/ tts such a good program, ideal 


weather and everything in its favor, 

it was unfortunate that the conven- 
tion of the Photographers’ Association of 
the Middle Atlantic States was not appre- 
ciated and attended by a larger number of 
photographers. Every number on the pro- 
eram was carried out to the gratification of 
those who attended, and for those who care- 
lessly forgot to come, we can say that they 
missed the greatest opportunity of their 
lives. 

Possibly the foolish slogan, “Baby” Na- 
tional, may have caused a lack of interest. 
We believe in selling our own goods and 
not giving free advertising to a competi- 
tor. There wasn’t a thing infantile about 
the Baltimore convention—on the contrary, 
the Middle Atlantic States is invariably the 
ieader, and the National follows in its wake. 
Hence, when the Middle Atlantic States 
convention is announced for 1922, think of 
it only as the premier and a top-notcher. 

The officers elected are: President, 
George J. Kossuth, of Wheeling, W. Va.; 
vice-president, L. L. Higgason, of Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; secretary, Arthur 3S) iaeem 
Fast. Orange, N. J.; treasurers tame 
Brown, Beaver, Pa.; State vice-presidents : 
Pennsylvania, O. C. Henry, Pittsburgh; 
Maryland, John Selby, Baltimore; New Jer- 
sey, George Wettlin, Newark; Delaware, 
William Shewell Ellis, Wilmington; West 
Virginia, Mabel Bickle, Clarksburg; Vir- 
ginia, Charles’ Miller; North>-Garoliaa 
Georgia Oxley, New Bern; South Carolina, 
Frederick Toals, Columbia, and District of 
Columbia, D. D. Edmondson. 

Honor Certificates were awarded to J. 
D. Strickler, Pittsburgh, Pa.; William 
Flamm, Culotta Studio, Baltimore, Md; 
R. T. Dooner, Philadelphia; John Erickson, 
Erie, Pa.; Harris & Ewing, Washington, 
D. C.; John H. Paine, Washington; aaa 
Society Studio, Atlantic City, N. J., and 
Will H. Towles, Washington, D. C. Com- 
mercial Class: H:. B. Weaver, Baltimeras 
J. Norman, Washington, D. C., and) Wasa 
Boaz, Galax, Va. 

The manufacturers’ and dealers’ displays 
were magnificent and quite a few new 
things were shown for the first time. The 
complete list follows: 
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Which Plate Should You Use? 


Photographers are exacting in their demands of plates. In order to produce 
the best work, they must have a plate especially designed to meet their 


individual needs. 


SPECIAL “XX” 
SPECIAL 


Your plate is listed below: 


An extra fast Portrait or speed plate. 
An all-around Studio plate. 


For Landscape and Copying. 
A fast plate for Postal work. 


COMMERCIAL 
COLORNON 


For Commercial photography. 
A Color plate rendering Orthochromatic values. 


CONTRAST LANTERN SLIDE. Producing brilliant Lantern Slides. 


PAN ORTHO 


A Tri-Color, or Pan Chromatic plate. 


For all Commercial Process work. 
An X-Ray plate of the highest radiographic quality. 


NON - HALATION 
PAN ORTHO D. C. 


A Double Coated plate eliminating Halation. 
A perfect double coated Pan Ortho plate. 


Order from your dealer—today. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK 


Ansco Co., Binghamton, N. Y., displayed 
a general line of studio equipment and port- 
folios of Cyko prints, etc. The attendants 
were: L. D. Field, W. B. Mussen, Paul 
True, Frank N. Leache and Billy Etchison. 

Atlantic Photo Supply Co., Baltimore, 
Md., represented by T. C. Bell, I. Kerber 
and C. A. Lare, showed a complete line of 
up-to-date studio equipment. The Lare 
“Projection Printer’ was one of the nov- 
elties at the convention. This machine oc- 
cupies only four square feet of floor space, 
and it prints and vignettes or tints borders 
at one exposure. It will also enlarge copy 
and offers wonderful possibilities. It 1s 
moderate in price. 

Abel's Photographic Weckly, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was represented by J. C. Abel. 

Alexander Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 


general line of photo supplies. Ross Sed- 
don in charge. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 


Rochester, N. Y., had a display of raw 
“optical glass and showed it in its various 
stages—it was a rather novel exhibit. The 
lenses shown were taken care of by Ed. A. 
Taylor. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite was demon- 
strated by J. W. Beattie, both the “baby 
arc” and incandescent models being shown. 
Headquarters, Hollywood, Cal. 


W...>. BelliiteiG@on Pittsburca ea awith 
Mr. Beil in charge, showed photographic 
staples and a full line of photographic books 
and publications. 

Blum’s Photo Art Shop, of Chicago, was 
represented by Jewel S. Jewell. 

Buerger Flexlite Company, New York, 
showed the new Buerger Flexlite for nitro- 
gen and arc lamps. 

Butler-Sanker Co., Cleveland, O., showed 
the new Butler Super-Power Lamp. Mrs. 
J. B. Sanker and E. L. Butler in charge. 

California Card Mfg. Co., San Francisco, 
represented by Fred Lochman, of the New 
York office. 

Capitol Photo Supply Co., New York, 
demonstrated the Reeves Super White 
Light for studios and home portraiture. 
They also had a line of Johnson’s photo 


chemicals and Artatone paper. R. W. Case 
and Benj. Glasser in charge. 
Chilcote Company, photo mountings, 
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TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


IB AW When you see this 


name on a package of 
developer, you know it stands 
for the best that can be produced. 
Made by the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 
Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido phenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 
Paramidophenol “CIBA” 
Glycin “CIBA” 
Hydroquinone “CIBA” 
Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA”’ 


(Resublimed.) 
At your dealers, or write us 
FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 


toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 
Essays on A\rt 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Will 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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— 


Cleveland, Ohio, was represented by A. A. 
Chilcote and George H. Sharp. 


Colegrove Bros.,: Inc., Buffaloes 
showed the Murray prints and photo finish- 
ing work. Howard N. Moore in charge. 


A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
showed the line of Collins mounts, in ad- 
dition the Collins Advertising Service dis- 
played many advertising features that are 
personal to the photographer. These are 
so interesting that permission has been 
granted us and we will publish them in one 
of the early issues of the BULLETIN OF 
PuHotocraPHy. J. K. Harriman, M. A. T. 
Gillbee, H. S. Foster, H. Born, Rall Javens, 
Jos. Kinn and Louis W. Menge did the 
honors. 

G. Cramer Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, Mog 
had Stuart Carrick in charge, who showed 
many examples of work done with the 
Cramer Hi-speed plate. 


Cummings’ Laboratories, New York, dis- 
played the various Cumminone products, 
with J. S. Cummings and L. S. Williams 
in charge. Mr. Cummings advised us that 
all the plates, films and prints from the 
various demonstrations were developed 
with Cumminone No. 11 developer, and also 
that one New York dealer sold 144 pack- 
ages of their product over the counter in 
one day. 


Defender Photo Supply Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; with W. H. Salmon, ES Cages 
Robert E. Ennis and E. H. Loveridge in 
charge, showed many examples of their 
new Veltex paper, both in contact and en- 
larging grades; also several handsome 
albums showing Velour Black prints. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
had a big line of the Eastman products on 
display, including their famous projection 
printer. Those in attendance were Arthur 
H. Paul, Harry M. Fell, Harry B. Wills; 
Charles W. Burley, Bert L.° Jones; Somat 
Lofft, Ben Kreiger, F. Swan, W. S. Cross, 
E. H.- Newell; E. R. Nichols, Wie 
Houston, F. W. Dickison and Geo. Wil- 
liams. 

Engler Bros., Buffalo, N. Y., showed 
artistic finishing and frames. A. G. Engler 
and Charles Allen in charge. 

Eugene Markley, Philadelphia, showed 
the Markley studio and home portrait 
lamps: 
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Quality 
Our first consideration 


Workmanship 


Only the most skilled artisans employed 
Designs 


A guarantee against competition 
Colors 
Our papers, specially made, are carefully selected 
Name Designs 
Lxceptionally Artistic 
Embossing superior in every respect 
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Correspondence Solicited 


CALIFORNIA CARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory-San Francisco, Cal. 


ZZ 


NEW YORK OFFICE -3735 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
CHICAGO OFFICE -180 NO.WABASH AVENUE 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE-424 SOUTH BROADWAY 
SEATTLE OFFICE - 719 JOSHUA GREEN BLDG. 
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The Power of Quality 


For over twenty-five years the name ‘‘GOERZ”’ 
on a lens, camera or optical equipment has stood 
for unquestioned quality. It is the reason for the un- 
paralleled success of the famous GOERZ DAGOR 
F:6.8 and the popular GOERZ DOGMAR F:4.5 con- 
vertible anastigmat lenses. GOERZ QUALITY is 
a power in the photographic world. Call at your 
dealer’s and arrange a trial or write to us direct. 
Get that ‘‘Better Lens’’ to-day! 


C.P.Goerz American Optical Co. 


317C East 34th St. os NEW YORK CITY 


Fowler & Slater Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
general photo supplies. Represented by A. 
Cy Gorsich sand sso later 

Furst Bros. Co., Baltimore, Md., showed 
a line of artistic frames. Thos. R. Savage 
and Chas. Lowe, representatives. 

Haloid Company, Rochesteraae ey 
showed portfolios of Haloid prints on the 
various Haloid products, including the new 
Haloid Parchment Antique—a paper with 
a decided individuality. Fred Godfrey 
and F. M. Donnelly in charge. 

Halldorson Company, Chicago, had a 
complete line of Halldorson electric and 
flash lamps, home portrait lamps, washers, 
etc, 1. Be Halldorson-ingchatee. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co. Ste otmiemenO:, 
were represented by Clint Shafer and C. 
O. Towles. 

Hanovia Lens Laboratories, Newark, 
N. J., with P. J. Schweickart and Leon Wit- 
mondt in charge, showed the advantages of 
the “Kalosat—the spectral diffusion lens.” 
This lens is made of quartz and it is claimed 
by the makers to be speedier than the other 
soft-focus lenses on the market. 


HIGGINS’ 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


@\LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY © 


BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 28 years we have successfully taught 


fa] PHOTOGR APHY Photo-Engraving and 


Three-Color Work. 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
0 ———————— ess Ssh} 


John Haworth Co., Philadelphia, dis- 
played most of the standard lamps and up- 
to-date photo goods. Albert Wunderlich, 
Roger L. Kirk, Al M. Parkersand amis 
S. Fritziin Charge 

Johnson Ventlite Company, Chicago, with 
Harry H. Vinson in charge, showed a com- 
plete line of the Johnson Ventlites. 


P. S. Kantro, the old glass man, now of 
Hartford,. Wis., represented the Howell 
Photo Paper Corporation, of San Francisco, 
Cal. Several specialties in  proot paper 
were shown. 

Kimball-Mathews Co., Columbus, O, 
photo mounts. Represented by R. G. Gil- 
more. 


Knaffl & Bro., Knoxville, Tenn., showed 
a line of art prints and finishing for the 
trade. Ben 7. Curtis inScpanecs 

John G. Marshall, Brooklyn, N. Y., dis- 
played a full line of American-made chemi- 
cals and flash powder. H. E. Kuhn and 
Otto Goerz were the representatives. 

Maryland Photo Supply Co., Baltimore, 
Md., showed a general line of photographic 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE \ P ASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


sof CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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Begs... Co.Worthinston, Jr., and F. C. 
3arker in charge. 

Medick-Barrows Co., photo mountings, 
Columbus, O., represented by Frank C. 
Medick, >. B.. Fox, N. L. Bulkley and A. 
FE. Croasmun. 


Morris & Bendien, New York, frames. 
S. Winokur, representative. 

Geo. Murphy, Inc., New York, displayed 
many staples. 

Newco Products Co., New York, lamps 
and flash powder. 

Pa-Ko Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn., 
showed the complete line of Pa-Ko driers, 
printers and washers. James E. Reedy in 
charge, 

The Photographic Journal of America, 
The Camera, and BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, Philadelphia, were represented by 
the publisher, Frank V. Chambers. 


Presto Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., had a 
complete line of Presto specialties. Shown 
by S. S. and Joseph Loeb. 


Prosch Mfg. Co., New York, displayed 
several improvements in the Brieloff studio 
and home portrait lamps and flash bags. 
Represented by W. H. Borrah and Joseph 
Brieloff. 3 


Sagamore Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
showed a line of the “Agfa” products— 
developers, flash lamps and flash powders. 
Geo. L. Barrows was the representative. 


Simplex Photo Specialty Co., of New 
York, with E. A. Schmicking, showed the 
new Peerless (single belt) and _ Ideal 
(double belt) Print Driers, also the Sim- 
plex Print Washer. 


Sprague-Hathaway Co., West Somer- 
ville, Mass., photo finishing and frames. 
Philip P. Smith, F. E. Elwell and M. Low, 
representatives. 


fee otussmian & Co., card mounts, Phila- 


delphia, represented by A. Sussman and B. 
M. Victor. 


J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., Baltimore, 
Md., displayed the Crusey print washer, 
Artograph screen, studio and moving pic- 
Seresdappatatus,.etc. J. sussman, R. J. 
meaves, Kk, L. Graves and J. C. Corbitt in 
charge. 


Taprell, Loomis & Co., Chicago, photo 
mountings, were represented by M. 5S. 


Sholl. 
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Myla 
BLITZLICHT 
FLASH-POWDER 


—FOR—— 
HIGHEST SPEED 
MORE LIGHT 
MINIMUM SMOKE 


AT ALL DEALERS 


Sagamore Chemical Co., Inc. 
120 W. 31st ST.. NEW YORK 


Sole American Distributors 


F you have any new photographic 

ideas or methods that you believe 
would interest readers of the Bulletin 
of Photography, send them in 


Ideas and contributions will be 
paid for. 


BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPL 


Send for booklet explaining ‘‘contro! 
at full opening’ and giving names of 
some of the prominent users of the 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 


Box 303 Morristown, New Jersey 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 


Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 
Ready for delivery 
7O0O Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
o1e of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print, 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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J. H. Wagenhorst & Co., “Hi-Power” 
twin arc lamps, Youngstown, Ohio. E. G. 
Perkins, representative. 

C. G. Willoughby, Inc., New York, rep- 
resented by Jos. Dumbroff and J. L. Mont- 
imarquet, showed the most complete line of 
photographic textbooks and many photo- 
graphic specialties. A big business was 
done with the Cumminone line of photo- 
eraphic developers and chemicals. 

Wollensak Optical Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., among the many Wollensak lenses, 
showed the new Verito lens. M. C. Wil- 
liamson and 8. L. Gates in charge. 


| What’s Doing in Photography | 


——a7 


J. H. Nazor is contemplating opening a new 
studio in Ironton, Ohio. 

Charles R-. Elliott, Elmira, N. Y 5 hasipur 
chased the studio of F. A. Shaver, also of 
Elmira. 


A branch studio has recently been opened by 
the W. O. Breckon Studios at 518 Wood Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


George Ammann, of Riverhead) NioY oun 
purchased the photo business conducted by the 
late G. W. Howard, West Hampton, N. Y. 


The studio of A. S. Johnson, Waupun, Wis., 
was badly damaged by a fire on April 25, caused 
by an explosion. Loss, $7,000; insurance, $1,600. — 


F. B. Tinkie, the veteran photographer yor 
Alhambra, Cal., has-sold his business tom les 
Bell, formerly of- Fresno, and will retire (to 
private life for a while. 


Roy Cashner, Clinton, Ind., has purehasea 
the Deal Studio, which will be run independ- 
ent of his former studio. The new plant will 
be run under the name of the Daguerre Photo 
Co. 


The body of Robert Finley was found in his 
studio at 2728 South State Street, Chicago, Ill 
Death is believed to have been caused by heart 
disease. Mr. Finley was fifty-five years of age. 


William O. Bacon, seventy, former com- 
mercial photographer of Syracuse, N. Y., died 
on April 23 at the home of his son inv Nyaems 


following a stroke of paralysis. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and son. 
Paul Neil Milloy, Memphis, Tenn., died on 


April 23 at his home, after an illness extending 
over a long period. Death was due to #pere 
nicious anaemia. Mr. Milloy was forty-eight 
vears of age and is survived by his widow, who 
was associated with him in business. 


A movement to bring photographers of Min- 
neapolis into closer organization and recon- 
struct the photographic profession on a sounder 
financial basis has been started by the Minne- 
apolis Photographers’ Club. First efforts to 
bring about the aims of the club were begun 
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at a dinner and business meeting which took 
place at the Curtis Hotel, at which forty photog- 
raphers were present, 

The club is a new organization and is made 
up of representatives of about twenty-five 
photographic concerns. Meetings are  con- 
ducted on the second and fourth Mondays in 
each month. 

The first annual banquet of the organization 
took place April 20. To encourage extensive 
and consistent advertising by photographers is 
one of the aims of the club. 


* 

Carl K. Frey, oldest photographer of Utica, 
he Y., after forty-eight years at 11 Broad 
Street, recently opened his new studio at 247 
Genesee Street—a particularly fine and com- 
modicus studio, where every detail has received 
his personal supervision. 

The garden at the back, extensive and pic- 
turesque, will be used by Mr. Frey as an out- 
door studio, and will soon receive the attention 
of an expert horticulturist. 

Equipped with a skylight room 26 by 32 
feet, with skylight 18 by 14 feet, and side light 
14 by 5 feet, ali in ribbed glass and completely 
outfitted with shades, Mr. Frey’s new place of 
business is one of the finest studios in Central 
New Yerk. He is introducing a new back- 
ground principle in the studio, where draperies 
are arranged on the rear wall with individual 
scenic backgrounds placed at the centre. The 
newest system of nitrogen lighting with re- 
flectors has been installed. 

There are spacious stock rooms and filing 
rooms for the many plates which Mr. Frey 
handles. It is interesting to note that upon 
removal from the old building Mr. Frey dis- 
posed of 120,000 negatives. He also intends 
to get rid of some 60,000 more in the near 
future. 

The dark room of the studio is 13 by 16 feet, 
and is outfitted with four big stone film tanks 
as well as complete tanks for plate work and 
drying. There is a large heating and storage 
plant. 

On the top floor there is a finishing room, 
where mounting, spotting and touching up of 
films and plates is done. There is a large fram- 
ing department, where frames are cut and 
moulding is fitted. There is a complete file of 
assorted frames and mould work. 

Installed in the new building is a new print 
washer, which is of aluminum, and which is 
handily operated. It saves one-half the time 
formerly required, and washes the prints more 
thoroughly. A modern drier heated by gas in- 
let is also found in the new building. A dumb- 
waiter facilitates exchange of goods from the 
top floors to the lower. 

The Broadway photograph studio has been 
in existence for more than half a century. It 
was first opened in October, 1871, by L. C. 
Mundy and Newton Rowell. Mr. Frey entered 
the employ of the firm in May, 1873, and when 
partnership was dissolved Mr. Frey continued 
in business with Mr. Mundy. On Mr. Mundy’s 
death, Mr. Frey assumed a partnership with A. 
B. Gardner, which continued until 1893, when 
Mr. Frey took up the business himself. 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 


Special Test Package 
10 Sheets 14x20 
Including: 


3 sheets Buff Silk 

3 sheets Buff Platinum Matte 
3 sheets White Matte 

1 sheet White Semi-Matte 


All Double Weight Directions and Test Strips Included 


Prepaid, $3.00 - 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Hammer Plates 


WILL WIN WHERE OTHERS FAIL! 


Purity of chemicals, fineness of silver 
and the most modern methods of 
manufacture, give them the lead 
over all. 

SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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The Hetherington Competition 


OPEN TO ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Some years ago Mr. Charles Hetherington was one of the leading photog- 
raphers of this country and left the profession to take up painting, and he has 
become most successful in his art. Mr. Hetherington has never forgotten his 
love for photography and photographers. He has authorized us to offer one 
of his best paintings, handsomely framed, for the 


Best Portrait of an Old Man or an Old Woman. 


Mr. Hetherington’s paintings are hung in six large clubs and in sixteen large 
private collections in the U. S., and he says in his offer “‘I am doing this to 
show the boys’ I have not forgotten them, and the picture will be the best I 
can paint. ‘There is nothing too good for those photogs who made many years 
of my life happy.”’ 


The competition has no restrictions excepting that the prints must not be 
smaller than 8x10. And you may enter as many prints as you like. The 
painting will be shown at the National Convention in July, at Buffalo, and the 
pictures judged’and prize awarded at that time. 


Entries must be sent only to FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, 
Philadelphia. The last day for receiving prints is Tuesday, July 12th (at noon), 1921. 


BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 

securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, 
springs or locks used. Retains at all times the appearance of a 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child 
can use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


Will last for years. 


Over 400 sold and PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


not a complaint. 


Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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: Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Read the ads. that follow 


PosITION WANTED by capable operator in high- 

class studio and home portrait work. References. 
Address—F. Lincoln Warren, 330 Durfee Street, 
Fall River, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED TO Buy—Good studio, preferably in Phila- 

delphia or vicinity. Give full particulars in first 
letter. Cash deal. Address—955, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE —‘“‘Cirkut’’ season is open—wwill sell 

16-inch outfit, complete, at a sacrifice. Make 
an offer. Write Box 956, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


RETOUCHING acquired in 30 to 90 days by the 

Clarke system of teaching. Only school of its 
class in the country. Limited registration. Act 
quickly. Clarke School of Retouching, 750 E. 47th 
St Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


We can supply the following volumes, with un- 
cut edges, ready for binding— 


January to June, 1918 
Tuly to December, 1918 
January to June, 1919 
July to December, 1919 
January to June, 1920 


Price $1.00 per volume. postpaid 
One BOUND Volume 
July to December, 1919 
Price $3.00, postpaid 


This volume is strongly stitched and bound in 
half leather. j 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
636 S. Franklin Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


S 
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An Irishman was called upon to give evidence 
in a shooting affray. 

“Did you see that shot fired?” asked the magis- 
trate. 

“No, sor; but I heard it,” replied the witness. 

“That is not satisfactory. Step down.” 

As the Irishman turned to go, he laughed, and 
was rebuked by the magistrate, who told him it 
was contempt of court. 

“Did yez see me laugh?” 

“No; but I heard you.” 

“That is not satisfactory.” 

And then the court laughed.—Popular Elec- 
tracity. 

% 

“How did that aviation by correspondence turn 
out for your son?” 

“First rate! He hadn’t read the first lesson 
through before he was clear up in the air.” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers 
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HILON 


The best developer for 
photographic papers 


We use 1it—we recommend 1t— 
qe make 1t-—we know it’s right. 


Elon now lists at 
$9.00 per pound 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


———! 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by al! photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVIII, No. 719 


Wednesday, May 18, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Consideration of the Print 


E HAVE heard photographers re- 
mark that their interest in their 
work with the camera ceased on the 

completion of a satisfactory negative. 
Workers of this stamp generally turn out 
to be workers in photography who are at- 
tracted more by the scientific phase than by 
the esthetic. 

There is, certainly, an attraction in the 
study of the evolution of the photographic 
image, because there 1s an element of mys- 
tery in the process of its building up, in 
the marvelous, almost intelligent marshal- 
ing of the particles of inert material to the 
production of something which appeals to 
our imagination, but to the artist the appeal 
is primarily to the zsthetic feeling, and his 
thoughts are on the ultimate effect, that is, 
the artistic value of the print as a pictorial 
asset, and the consideration of the negative 
as the means to that end. 

Now, most pictorial photographers, even 
those possessed of technical ability and of 
much experience in portraiture, are in con- 
stant doubt whether the print is the true 
exponent of what they intend to achieve; 
that is, does the finished print really trans- 
late in adequate terms the effect of the nega- 
tive? This doubt naturally leads such 
artists to question the efficacy of the means 
employed for the translation. 

There is always some disparity between 


the initial presentation of the image seen 
on the ground-glass and that shown up in 
the finished picture, hence the inquiry is 
pertinent, does this want of correspondence 
result from the failure of the medium of 
the printing process to interpret the virtues 
of the negative, or must adaptation of nega- 
tive presentation be effected so as to meet 
the demands of an inadequate method of 
positive expression? Let us try to find a 
solution, if such be possible. 

In*the first placemletsus inquires aterie 
primal source of the ultimate result—the 
illumination. The effect of any system of 
lighting the head in portraiture will not, in 
truth cannot, be essentially identical with 
that presented to the vision of the operator. 
To compensate for such disparity, the 
photographer really has to acquire or de- 
velop through experience what might be 
called the photographic sense of adjustment 
of relations. 

He must learn to see, or rather to under- 
stand, the precise effect which shall take 
place on the sensitive film by any procedure 
of illumination he elects, otherwise disap- 
pointment may result, factors may be pres- 
ent which he must intuitively take under 
consideration and make allowance for, to 
humor the film to his desired purpose. 

These factors may demand _ particular 
treatment, which minimize or -eliminate 
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features not acceptable to artistic percep- 
tion. What we mean is that at times cer- 
tain photographic exaggerations or certain 
depressions in the illumination must be re- 
sorted to, which the painter would not 
acquiesce in as accordant with what he 
deems proper artistic lighting. 


The photographer must learn to appre-— 


ciate what difference in exposure, for in- 
stance, will produce in the scale of light 
and shade, and its power to modify artistic 
presentation; and to achieve this end, his 
thought must be concentrated upon the 
print, not on the beauty per se of the nega- 
tive; indeed, the most brilliant negative may 
be something which might be accounted 
faulty, artistically. 

For instance, in the lighting, he has found 
by experience that the model should be 
posed well out under the skylight and at 
some distance removed from the back- 
ground to get atmospheric effect. 

This is not in line with what the painter 
does. He looks only to the light and shade 
of the model to see if it appeals to his 
artistic visual approval, realizing that if 
atmosphere is wanted, he can subsequently 
put it in with deft brush work and make it 
as subtle as may be necessary. 

By experience, too, the photographer has 
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learned that an adequate (proper) expos- 
ure gives the effect of visual daylight illu- 
mination (what the painter’s eye sees), 
whereas a short exposure simulates arti- 
ficial illumination. By “daylight illumina- 
tion,” understand, is meant soft modeling 
and rich gradations, and luminous atmos- 
pheric shadows; by artificial illumination, 
the effects of strong contrasts, which are 
often agreeable to the artist. 

So you see, to get correspondence be- 
tween initial and final results, the photogra- 
pher must heed his imposed limitations of 
the means employed. 

Books on art, dissertations on composi- 
tion, treatises on light and shade, studies 
of artistic values written for the delectation 
and instruction of the painter, are essential, 
and must be studied to know what to effect. 
They dare not be disregarded as educational 
factors, but, at the same time, the photogra- 
pher dares not slight his acquaintance with 
his lens and its inexorable services, its pecu- 
liarities, its, let us say, idiosyncracies. Be- 
sides, he must appreciate the photographic 
action of light and the rendition of its effect 
in contact with sensitive surfaces. He must 
get the photographic sense to rightly apply 
what art calls for. Cultivate judgment in 
adaptation. 


To Whom Do You Advertise? 


C. H. CLAUDY 


BANK advertisement comes to 

desk which begins, “How you can 
help your bank to grow.” <A grocer in my 
neighborhood has a card in his window 
reading, “You can help us make money by 
carrying home your small packages.” A 
tailor across the street advertises, “Our 
profit is greater when you advertise us to 
your friends.” 


my 


All these ideas are predicated upon a 
very human, but very fallacious idea—it is 
human to see ourselves as the center of the 
world, the most important people in our 
community, but it isn’t so. We are not the 
center of any one’s world but our own; we 
are not the most important people in our 
community in any one’s eyes but our own. 

What earthly interest have J in helping a 


bank grow? The financial growth in which 
/ am interested is my own bank account. 
What do J care whether my grocer makes 
more money or not? Why should J incon- 
venience myself to help him pile up profits ? 
In what way will J profit if I make myself 
a walking advertisement for my tailor? 
Will he make my clothes better or cheaper? 
He will not. 

All of this being so—and it is so—why 
advertise asking people’s co-operation to 
help the advertiser be selfish? 

Photographers commit the same advertis- 
ing sin where their letters, folders and 
printed matter in general are devoted to 
self-glorification. “We will be pleased to 
have you come in”—‘“Tell your friends of 
the good work we do for you”—“Let us 
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have the pleasure of making your picture” 
—such are the sentences which photogra- 
phers use and which pluck always at the 
saine string. The photographer who knows 
the sitter is interested in the sitter and not 
in the photographer doesn’t say such 
things. His advertisements are concerned 
wholly with putting himself, and his serv- 
ice, and his pictures, and his prices, and his 
convenient location, before his prospective 
customers in such a way that they appeal 
to the selfish interest of the customer. 

A customer of anyone, for anything, has 
a right to be selfish, We make our money 
in our chosen line of endeavor, and we 
spend it—the product of our labor—for the 
things we want. If we choose to give away 
our money—our labor—that is our business. 
But when we choose to trade it for some- 
thing else, we all feel we have an inherent 
right to trade it for what we want, with 
whom we want, when we want, for no other 
reason than that we do want. We do not 
feel that we must buy our shoes of John 
Smith because he is a poor, struggling be- 
ginner in the shoe business—we pick out 
the chap who sells the best shoes for the 
least money, who the best pleases us. And 
people who want pictures made don’t 
patronize the most impecunious photogra- 
pher to help him along—they pick out the 
man whose work is the prettiest, whose 
place of business is the most convenient, 
whose equipment is such that he gives the 
best results, whose knowledge insures the 
best possible portrait, or whose price is the 
lowest. Always the reason for the choice 
is the customer’s interest. Always the rea- 
son for the choosing to buy of any merchant 
selling goods is the customer’s interest, save 
in rare instances where trade follows per- 
sonal friendship. 

The successful advertiser trades upon this 
human characteristic and allows his appeal 
to flow with it. The egotistic advertiser, 
seeing only his own selfish interest and his 
own importance in his own eyes, makes of 
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his advertisements a self-glorification. And 
such advertising may not only fail utterly 
in any appeal, but actually create a senti- 
ment against the advertiser. 

The photographer is wise who words all 
his printed matter so that the customer sees 
him only in relation to the customer’s inter- 
est. If the photographer wants to tell about 
his new expensive lens and his fine new 
studio, that tale should be told so that the 
customer sees how it will make better pic- 
tures of him, cheaper pictures for him, pic- 
tures more easily to be obtained by Jum. 
If the photographer has a new style of pic- 
ture, the advertisement of it should not 
sound his own praise for having invented 
or discovered it, but should attract the cus- 
tomer to the new style because of its beauty 
or cheapness or exclusiveness or attrac- 
tiveness—should be put before the customer 
as something of benefit to the customer. 
Don’t say, “Come in and see the finest 
studio in town; we are proud of it because 
it represents our success’—say, rather, 
“The finest studio in town is at your serv- 
ice; we are proud of it because it can serve 
you more quickly and at less expense than 
you can be served elsewhere.” 

The customer—the customer—the cus- 
tomer. He, and he only, should be the 
focus of all advertising. What he wants, 
what he will like, what will please him, what 
will appeal to him, what will interest him 
—such and only such are the ideas which 
should go into printed matter. Never put 
a customer in the position to say to him- 
self, “Well, why in time should I do that?” 
Remember always that every customer is, 
to some extent, on the defensive against 
the bombardment of advertising designed 
to inveigle his dollars out of his pocket— 
see that the arguments advanced why he 
should spend with the advertiser are such 
as will appeal to his own interest, not his 
hypothetical interest in the advertiser. 

Had the bank advertised, “How we can 
help you to grow,” it would have started 
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something of interest to any one. But 
“How you can help your bank to grow” 
makes no appeal, wastes money and effort, 
hurts rather than helps. 

Don’t be one of the clumsy advertisers 
who “hits the nail on the thumb.” 


Value of Accessory — 


The main purpose of the accessory is to 
be contributory to the general effect the 
picture produces. 

As objects in themselves ‘they are of 
secondary importance. The only condition 
imposed upon them is that they must be 
true to the time, place and circumstance 
which the artist wishes to place before the 
spectator. This requisite in the accessory 
may, therefore, be summed up in one phrase 
—it must be congruous to the subject. 


Such congruity may be exhibited by a- 


mean earthen jug in a poor woman’s cot- 
tage, or a ptece of richly. carved) oaken 
furniture in an old hereditary hall. 

Or any of those minute fillings-up of a 
picture which may be selected at pleasure as 
being most suitable, without departure from 
the general truthfulness of the scene or from 
its unity of character, both in regard to 
persons and things and the general effect of 
the picture as a unified conception? 

Wherever this unity of character is ab- 
ruptly broken in upon by some object, widely 
different or opposite to the nature of the 
theme, the harmony of relation, and so the 
harmony of the picture, is at once destroyed, 
just as a discord in music mars the whole 
composition, 

In a picture, for example, desired to con- 
vey the element of repose, all should be calm 
and peaceful, no rude winds blowing, no 
startled look, no suggestion of something 
about to happen should disturb by carrying 
off the attention to rapid movement, loud 
sound, surprise or even expectancy. 

We might choose for such a subject, say, 
a peasant woman resting from her toil and 
seated perhaps upon a fallen trunk of a 
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tree, with her bundle of faggots beside her, 
her child asleep upon her lap. 

We could have sheep quietly grazing at a 
little distance, or cattle lounging among the 
deep grass of the meadow, while the 
shadows of the taller trees, thrown into 
length by the setting sun, would lie in far- 
stretching lines along the hillside. 

All things should contribute to a kind of 
dreamy, reposeful stillness. But imagine 
now the introduction of a rushing, startled, 
hurried-looking figure with fluttering gar- 
ments, and what is the effect? No power of 
harmonious coloring, no delicacy of light- 
ing, no beauty of lines or richness of 
masses could make such a scene delightful, 
nay, not even enjoyable, simply because the 
oneness of character has been utterly de- 
stroyed by this obtrusive admission. 

As in poetry there can be no greater fault 
committed, no greater evidence of want of 
taste exhibited, than the introduction of 
something which converts the expression of 
lofty or tender emotion into bathos, creating 
laughter and derision where tears were de- 
sired, so in a picture there is nothing worse 
than the appearance of something which 
reduces some object of high pretension to 
burlesque or caricature. 

Most truly may it be said in relation to 
art, and especially (on account of the danger 
more encountered) to photographic art, that 
there 1s but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. And the surest and most posi- 
tive way of taking this step is by abruptly 
directing the attention from character of 
one kind to its direct opposite. | 

Accessories. are potent aids in artistic 
composition, but the congruity of relation 
to subject must be carefully studied. 


% 
A Dealer Writes: 


“Twenty years ago, when I first started in the 
selling game, I tried to decide, in my own mind, 
just what constituted a successful salesman. 
Among other things, I worked out this slogan: 

“Know when to say what—and what to say 
when. 


“Tf you think it worthy, you may pass it on.” 
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From the Beattie Demonstration at the Baltimore Convention 


Cramer Hi-Speed Plate 

Cyko Print 

Negative and Print developed 
with Cumminone 
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From the Halldorson Demonstration at the Baltimore Convention 


Portrait Film 

Cyko Print 

Negative and Print developed 
with Cumminone 
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The Background, and Its Artistic Importance 
in Portraiture 


Undoubtedly the best school for the cul- 
ture of artistic taste, to which the photog- 
rapher can go, is the study of the old and 
new masters of painting, and especially in 
the department of portraiture. He who is 
anxious to advance the calling, whose aim is 
the development of a true feeling for art, 
will derive there the greatest benefit. There 
he shall find examples glorious, not only in 
conception and lighting, but also beautiful 
in the harmonious relation of the different 
parts. 

If we examine carefully the paintings of 
the masters, and analyze the elements which 
together produce the fine effect, we shall see 
that one great factor which contributes to 
their perfection is the skill with which the 
background is adapted to the circumstances. 
A comparison of several such works will 
teach us that the background is differently 
conceived by each artist, either as a sur- 
rounding for the figure, whose limit is the 
frame of the picture, thus having a certain 
relation only to the figure, the figure itself 
being the chief defect. In such cases the 
background must be so treated as not to be 
obtrusive, or, in other words, to attract too 
much the attention of the spectator to the 
loss of the figure. 

Now, let us examine, in the first place, the 
condition in which the background plays the 
part only of an accessory to the figure; the 
space in which it stands. Generally, to be 
effective in such cases, it must be of a dark 
color. It may be lighted in the same manner 
as the head itself, but must be softly gra- 
dated, and not of a uniform black surface— 
that is, light against light and dark against 
dark; but sometimes the opposite is most 
pleasing, light upon dark and dark upon 
light; contrast is thus produced, which, if 
skillfully managed, produces fine effect, the 
light parts of the face being made more 
prominent by this treatment. 

With half-length figures the use of a 
more varied background is advisable, but 


great taste is required in adapting it to the 
circumstances. Where several figures are 
introduced, the practice takes somewhat of 
the character of a genre painting, and, of 
course, a considerable latitude is allowed in 
the arrangement of the parts constituting 
the background. This arrangement often 
occasions great difficulty, and demands much 
skill on the part of the operator. A land- 
scape background, for example, offers 
peculiar charms, and often sets off the 
figures to good advantage; but the landscape 
should not be obtrusive, nor urge its claims 
to observation too strongly, or the artistic 
effect is destroyed. As soon as the contours 
of the scene come out too definitely, the 
charm of the whole is destroyed. The case 
is the same when a room is selected as the 
background. Such a surrounding is well 
adapted to groups, giving the impression 
that the persons represented are in their 
own homes. Here, also, artistic taste de- 
mands that the outlines should not be too 
sharp; all sharpness of contour detracting 
from the figure, which should be the chief 
object of interest. One thing is here to be 
observed, never let the lighting of the figure 
be strikingly different from that of the sur- 
rounding objects. 

If, under certain conditions, a slight de- 
viation in regard to the illumination of the 
figure be admissible in interior representa- 


tions, in Orden to ssefolliethe fisures to 


better advantage, it must be remembered 
that under no circumstance, when the sur- 
rounding is a representation of landscape, 
should the slightest deviation of lighting be 
indulged in, for the figures are supposed to 
be in the open air, where the light is more 
uniform. 

The same rules are to be observed by the 
photographer as by the painter, if he is 
anxious to secure artistic effects; but the 
conditions imposed upon the photographer 
are greater than those which sway the 


painter. The painter works with his hand, 
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and can control by his skill the arrangement 
of the light; but the photographer must take 
the conditions as he finds them and adapt 
them to the circumstances. - Therefore, he 
must exercise his artistic taste in the selec- 
tion of suitable accessories from his back- 
grounds. 

Although the photographer is thus limited 
and constrained in the use of his back- 
ground, nevertheless, in spite of the draw- 
backs and hindrances, he possesses means to 
produce beautiful effects by proper adapta- 
tion of the accessories which he must of 
necessity have in readiness for application 
to any particular case, and properly arrange 
with relation to the figure. 

He should have smooth and nicely gra- 
dated backgrounds for portraits and busts, 
also flies on detached scenes upon screens or 
upon frames, which can be moved as de- 
sired, 

If it 1s desired to have the smooth back- 
ground, so that the dark portion comes 
against the light parts of the head, it should 
be so painted. A very pleasing arrangement 
for background is the alcove background, 
consisting of a dome-formed niche with 
semicircular wall, the variation in the curve 
causing a like variation in the lighting. In 
such an arrangement, it will be seen that 
where the light falls the most the shadow is 
the greatest, so that the head receives 
thereby just the opposite illumination to 
that of the background. 

In order to produce a different effect with 
the same arrangement, the apparatus is 
mounted on wheels so as to give it any 
position desired. Such an apparatus any 
intelligent cabinetmaker can make, and of 
any dimension; to be used for single figures 
or groups. 

It is well to have the various backgrounds 
so arranged as to be easily changed when 
desired, and, like the flies or side scenes in 
the theatre, they should be placed upon 
rollers. In the case of landscape or archi- 
tectural backgrounds, the photographer 
should have them always adapted to the 
special case, which may require a special 
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painting. Here the photographer that has 
some skill as an artist has the advantage. 
But in general very artistic backgrounds can 
be secured at a moderate cost from skilled 
decorative painters. It is not necessary to 
have the objects represented with great 
delicacy of detail; bold touch, full of effect, 
produces better results than minuteness of 
finish. Moreover, such views in the result- 
ing photograph are always greatly di- 
minished, and hence great refinement in 
detail would be lost and useless. Drawings 
with charcoal are excellent in this respect ; 
the work can be rapidly done, and the effect 
is good. Let me caution, again, to be sure 
to have the lighting in the landscape and the 
figures identical; and if taste and care are 
exercised in the choice and adaptation, the 
artistic effect will be produced which will 
entitle the picture to the privilege of a work 
of art. ; 


Development in Halation 


Halation or solarization of the image is 
generally ascribed to reflection of incident 
rays from the back of the plate. 

No doubt, this is, in many instances, the 
chief cause of blurring, but all cases cannot 
be referred tgs 

First, as regards reflection of incident rays 
coming in through the lens and striking the 
back surface of the glass supporting the 
film: It must be borne in mind that all the 
rays from the object do not strike the film 
perpendicularly. As a fact, it is only the 
central entering rays that do so. The oblique 
rays are first refracted through the glass 
thickness and, on reaching the back surface, 
are reflected onto the film at an angle differ- 
ing considerably, according to obliquity. 
from the angle at which the rays enter the 
glass, causing thus a diffraction or halo of 
light about the image at that point. In prac- 
tice, blurring is usually most intense where 
a dark object, such as a tree, is projected 
against a strong light, like a bright sky, for 
instance. Here the blurring can hardly be 
ascribed to reflection of incident rays from 
the glass, and may probably be due to dis- 
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persion of light from the particles of the 
The beam of light is dis- 
persed in every direction, and, striking at 
any point of the film, is scattered, and 
reaches the back surface as a disc, with its 
greatest intensity at the center, gradually 
diminishing to the circumference. 

The lateral dispersion, or side-scattering 
of the light from the particles of silver. is 
peculiarly noticeable when copying fine-line 
subjects—that is, ruled-line designs, ete. 
Frequently the copy is very hazy in appear- 
ance from this dispersion. 

The remedies for blurring from reflection 
are well known, and, therefore, need only 
be referred to. The best is the employment 
of a double-coated plate. Backing the plate 
also is had recourse to. Unless the pig- 
ment used in backing is in optical contact 
with the glass little or any amelioration is 
enectcm linetact, it -may act as. a better 
reflector than the glass itself. Whatever 
pigment is employed as a backing, one con- 
dition is essential—it must be such as to give 
the same index of refraction as the glass 
itself ; otherwise the reflection is intensified. 
Opacity of pigment, therefore, is not essen- 
tial. Indeed, some of the transparent lake 
colors may be used. ‘The stain in the film 
of the orthochromatic plate sometimes, if 
not frequently, corrects halation. The char- 
acter of the development may influence 
dense halation in a likely subject, or, in other 
words, we may induce blurring by the way 
we evolve the image. If two pictures are 
taken of the same subject under identical 
conditions of illumination, time of exposure, 
etc., widely different results will accrue if 
a slow or rapid means of development is em- 
mioyed.-: The tops of the trees against a 
bright skyline are brought out better—that 
is, more distinctly and freer from halation 
by a slow development. There is a kind of 
blurring sometimes encountered which is not 
to be traced to reflection, but rather to ex- 
cess of light in the camera entering through 
the lens when exposure is made on brightly 
illuminated object. 

Not infrequently the hand camerist or 


silver bromide. 
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kodaker discards, in his zeal to get better 
work, the lens which the economical makers 
have adapted to the box, and which is ade- 
quate for such size pictures as the camera 
will take, and substitutes a more expensive 
one intended for covering a much larger 
size plate. Now, the covering power being 
so much in excess, the circle of illumination 
extends much beyond the limits of his. small- 
size plate, sufficient light in the camera is 
reflected to give a blurred image. But 
probably this should be called fog. 


Photograph Exhibit at Buffalo 


It is certainly a delight to see the plans 
develop for the photograph exhibit at Buf- 
falo. It is hard to conceive of a more prac- 
tical or ideal plan for showing our pictures. 
There is plenty of space and each screen is 
lighted from the top, which insures every 
picture being seen at its best. The whole 
space used for the exhibit is made into a 
Japanese Tea Garden and one may sit and 
study the pictures at their leisure. 

Tea will be served in the Tea Garden by 
the ladies every afternoon, and Mrs. Howard 
Beach, the convention hostess, will be in 


charge. This will be the real heart of the 
convention, 


The arrangements for the display are the 
best we can make them, but they are quite 
secondary to the pictures themselves. There 
are the Trophy exhibits from the amalga- 
mated associations, which promise to be 
very fine, a grand exhibit sent complimentary 
by the New York Photographers, also a 
wonderful collection of European work ex- 
hibited here for the first time by Eduard 
Blum, of Chicago. These are all in addition 
to the regular exhibit of the work of the 
members of the P. A. of A. 

There are no prizes, ribbons or awards of 
any kind (save the Amalgamation Trophy ), 
it being deefned sufficient honor for any 
photographer to have his work hung in such 
a display. All photographs sent for the 
general exhibit will be passed upon by a 
board of judges, and only such work hung 
as will be a credit to the Association. Every 
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member of the Association is urged to send 
in the best that he can possibly produce for 
this wonderful exhibit, for one cannot help 
but feel proud to be counted with the elect. 

No publicity whatever will be given to 
pictures that fail to be hung, nor will the 
standard be so high that any need to fear 
that they should not compete. This ex- 
hibit will be well worth a long journey to 
see. Come in with your part and, as far as 
you are concerned, make it the event that 
will be talked of for the year. 

Gus HOosteTLer. 


The Perspective of the Portrait 


When the photographer. who has had 
considerable experience in portrait work by 
the camera undertakes a critical examina- 
tion of portraits made by eminent painters, 
he notices some features in the work with 
the brush, essentially different from his 
presentation of the human face, and he 
comes to the natural inevitable conclusion 
that the painter’s idea of perspective is not 
in accord with what his best portrait lens 
presents, and, reasoning by analogy, with 
what his eye demonstrates, he feels confi- 
dent that his portraiture is more 1n-accord 
with normal visual perception than the 
painter’s is, even allowing for what is 
called subjective perception which modifies 
to a degree our natural vision when we look 
at things. 

The painter invariably makes the hands 
of the model much smaller and the eyes very 
much larger than normal vision presents, 
from the apparent point of view from which 
the painter selects. 

Of course the photographer is thoroughly 
conversant with exaggeration of form given 
in lens perspective in the different planes 
of the picture. The hands, of necessity, by 
being in a plane nearer the lens, optically 
are represented greater than actually they 
are in relation to the rest of the model’s 
anatomy; and the camera also is responsi- 
ble for inordinate diminution of the eyes. 
He knows this fact so well that he uses 
devices to better apportion the corporeal 
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parts to bring them into closer relation with 
his normal vision. But, withal, he sees no 
justification in the performance of the 
painter, yet has to acknowledge to his artistic 
sense that the painter of portraits is justified 
in what he gives. It may be a deception, 
but it does not suggest abnormal relations. 

He does notice abnormality, however, 
when he looks at some of the miniature 
paintings of the early part of the 19th 
Century, when the fashion was prevalent 
for pictures on ivory in small size, and he 
smiles considerately at the saucer-like eyes 
of some fair female and feels confident that 
his photography, which had just then begun 
to invade art, has convinced artists of the 
falsity of such presentation, because of the 
notable reform in miniature work soon after 
the appearance of the daguerreotype. 

Cogitating on the impressions had by ob- 
servation of the painter’s method, he comes 
to the conclusion that photographic por- 
traiture must readjust itself to get approxi- 
mately, at least, in conformity with what the 
great portrait painters give us. 

If the photographer is a_ reasonable 
thinker (if a thinker, he must be reason- 
able), he will seek adjustment by a careful 
going over of the methods employed in his 
portrait work. Surely there is means of 
mechanical resource for modification of 
geometric perspective to bring it more into 
conformity with the painter’s perspective. 
First of all, he realizes that if the hands or 
feet of the model are suffered to project out 
of the general plane they will show up larger 
in proportion to the rest of the parts of the 
body. This does not demand exercise of 
much discernment nor need of much skill 
to overcome, but the distortion in the 
features of the face is not so obvious. In 
fact, it has to be pointed out to the inex- 
perienced worker who forgets that the pro- 
jecting parts of the face being nearer the 
lens are given on the ground-glass too large, 
while the receding parts are shown too 
diminished, 

This distortion is all the more pro- 
nounced, the closer the lens is to the model. 
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By removal of the camera further from 
the sitter, the disproportion is less until at 
a certain distance it becomes so reduced as 
not to matter; not noticed unless purposely 
sought for. 

We have seen operators, even in first- 
class studios, when called upon to make a 
larger size image, run up the camera— 
instead of using another lens and getting 
further away. 

Of course there can be no difference in 
the perspective of a lens, short or long, 
when the image is viewed from the right 
point of view, but normal vision implies 
normality of viewpoint. 
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Unfortunately, some studios are not of 
proper accommodation for use of long foci 
lenses. For such as are thus confined, it is 
better to have recourse to enlargement of 
the image than to improper use of the lens. 
The swingback, too, may be used to 
equalize plane perspective, but its use should 
be associated with proper knowledge of its 
doings. The elevation, too, of the camera 
modifies the facial perspective and thereby 
the expression.. The forehead may be made 
to look broad or narrow and the whole 
form of the face made to appear different 
according to distance from the camera and 
elevation in regard to line of collimation. 


Losing Insurance Money by Depending Too Much 
on the Agent 


A veteran insurance man, who: is good 
enough to commend some of these articles 
for business people, said to me the other 
day: “You couldn’t do better than write 
something about the danger of depending 
foonmuch on ah -insurance agent. “The 
authority of all insurance agents 1s sharply 
limited. Some agents, for instance, general 
agents, can do more than a mere soliciting 
agent, and bind the company, but the 
authority of every agent is limited some- 
where, and if they make some promise or 
some agreement which goes beyond the 
limit, it is void and the company is not 
bound. The man who has relied on such a 
promise or agreement may lose all his 
insurance.” 

As a matter of fact, while he was speak- 
ing some illustrations occurred to me which 
had occurred under my own observation. 

My experience is that the average busi- 
ness man relies almost entirely upon his 
insurance broker or agent to keep him 
covered and safe. This is a very risky busi- 
ness, and thousands of dollars have been 
lost through it. If the agent is not a 
general agent of the company he cannot 
bind the company, and even if he is a 
general agent, he cannot always bind the 
company. With insurance the only safe 


thing to do is to depend on nobody, but to 
keep after a given situation until you know 
that the company has knowledge of it and 
has passed upon it. 

For instance, one case which I know of, 
a man carried fire insurance on his store and 
its. cgntents. “A fire occurred: ata busy 
season. He went to his local insurance 
agent, through whom he had placed the 
risk, and said: “See here, this thing is up- 
setting my business at the biggest season of 
the year. Can’t you fix it up so*that I can 
go ahead and repair?” The agent, accom- 
modating like most local agents, went 
around, sized up the building, and said: “Go 
ahead and make a contract with the builder ; 
it’ll be all right.” The owner, therefore, 
went ahead and placed his contract for re- 
pairs and reconstruction, spending consider- 
able more money than he would have spent 
had he expected it would come from his 
own pocket. | 

Later when he sent the bills to the com- 
pany it repudiated them and refused to pay 
on the ground that he had filed no proofs of 
loss, as required by the policy, and that the 
agreement made by the agent was not bind- 
ing on the company. Furthermore, the 
company said it intended to contest the 
claim on the ground that the merchant had 
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STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 
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persistently kept more gasoline on the 
premises than he had any right to do under 
the policy, and there was reason to believe 
that the gasoline was at least partly respon- 
sible for the fire. 

The court ruled that the company’s 
position was sound; that the agent had no 
right to bind the company with such a 
promise as he made, and that the company 
had a valid defense to the claim under the 
gasoline clause. 

The merchant, of course, lostihis incurs 
ance through double carelessness—first, by 
keeping too much gasoline without the com- 
pany’s consent, and second, by taking the 
agent’s word for something that did not 
bind the company. 

I remember another case involving the 
right of an insurance agent to absolve the 
holder of a policy from filing proofs of loss. 
In this case there was a fire and the local 
agent, who had placed the risk, went around 
and satisfied himself that the fire had 
occurred, also as to what the loss was. The 
insured thought—and the agent told him so, 
too—that it would be superfluous to file 
proofs of loss, since the company had had 
notice and its representative had actually 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO. 
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been. there. So he filed none within the 
time. The company later refused to pay on 
that ground and pointed to a clause in its 
policy that “no officer or representative of 
this company shall under any circumstances 
have power to waive any provision of this 
policy, and any attempt so to do shall be 
null and void, and not binding on this com- 
pany.” Here, too, the company won. 

In a third case a local manufacturer had 
gotten his fire insurance through a local 
agent. The policy expired and the manu- 
facturer thought the renewal rate too high. 
He protested and dickered, the building be- 
ing meanwhile uncovered. Finally he went 
to the agent’s office and agreed to pay the 
asked rate. The agent said: “All right, [ll 
put it through right away and send you a 
bill for the premium in the usual way.” The 
agent was suddenly called out of town that 
day and did not put it through. Before he 
got back a fire almost gutted the manu- 
facturer’s plant. He thought himself safe 
until he came to look into it. The company 
refused to pay on the ground that there was 
no insurance on the plant at time it burned. 
The manufacturer claimed that the arrange- 
ment between himself and the agent con- 
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stituted a contract of insurance, and the only 
reason he did not pay his premium then was 
that for years the agent had renewed his 
policies and sent him a bill for premiums 
afterward. The court said that the com- 
pany didn’t make this arrangement and 
didn’t agree to it, therefore it wasn’t bound. 
The cold fact was that it had no policy on 
the plant at the time it burned and had not 
been paid for any. 


The loss here was so heavy that it crippled. 


the manufacturer for years. He could 
easily have prevented it. 

There is a great difference between the 
authority of a general agent of an insurance 
company and that of an ordinary soliciting 
or local agent. General agents are author- 
ized to accept risks and issue policies by 
filling out blank instruments which are 
placed in their hands for that purpose. They 
can also renew policies already issued, and 
when they do all this they bind the company. 
But the ordinary local or soliciting agent 
merely has authority to solicit insurance and 
submit applications to the company, or to 
a general agent. He cannot bind the com- 
pany by any attempted acts or contracts in 
its behalf, not relating to the taking of 
applications. 

The great difficulty you, as the insured, 
are in, is that you are bound to know pretty 
much what the agent’s authority 1s. Lots 
of things will get by only so long as there 
isn’t any fire. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


* 
Selling Suggestions 


Don’t argue—lIllustrate. 

Don’t ever tell a prospect that he is mistaken. 

Don’t wear anything to attract or concentrate the 
eye of the prospect on your dress. 

Don’t ask the prospect a question to which he 
can say “no.” 

Don’t talk price; talk quality even though your 
price is low. 

Don’t run down the other fellow’s goods; talk 
the reason why of your goods. 

Don’t say anything against the inexpensive goods 
on which the prospect looks with favor for you 
will offend his judgment, on which every man 
prides himself—Hardware World. 
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Concentration of Portraiture 
C. H. J. STREET 


It is not sufficient to get a properly ex- 
posed, developed and printed photograph of 
a person in order to have a portrait. There 
are other matters to be considered—the pose 
must be easy and natural and the expression 
characteristic. These have formed the sub- 
ject of articles in the photographic press 
from time to time, and their importance is 
no doubt generally appreciated ; at least it is 
hardly likely that anyone, however new to 
the work, would take a friend’s portrait 
without giving some thought to pose and 
expression, even if he limited it to the time- 
honored advice to “look pleasant.” 

Another factor of success, which forms 
the title of this paper, is not appreciated at 
its true value to anything like the same ex- 
tent, and it is safe to say that more amateur 
portraits, and professional ones, too, fail 
from a want of concentration of the interest 
than from any other artistic defect what- 
ever. In other words, although the sitter 
is clearly the subject of the picture, details 
and accessories are allowed to attract quite 
undue attention. Unless specially and 
deliberately looked for, and kept in sub- 
ordination to the rest, or taken out al: 
together, this is almost sure to be the case. 

Clothing is one of the most frequent 
sources of trouble in this respect. At first, 
at any rate, the portrait worker should 
avoid a high key for his pictures. That 1s 
to say, the general tone of all the surround- 
ings should be fairly dark, the highest 
lights should be on the face, and the em- 
phasis which is always given by a strong 
contrast should not be placed anywhere else. 

Ladies’ clothing is more likely to give 
trouble than men’s on account of the prev- 
alence of light tints. A white blouse or a 
cream-colored evening dress, however suc- 
cessfully it may be treated by the skilled 
hand, greatly increases the difficulties of the 
amateur who is comparatively new to por- 
traiture. The bow of light ribbon some 
mothers are so fond of using in a girl’s hair, 
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2 The Sensation 


The “Baby National” 


At the ‘‘Baby National” held in Baltimore, 
in April, Kalosat, the “Spectral Diffusion 
Lens,’’ made its sensational debut. The 
manner in which it was accepted and the 
spontaneous approval given tt, certainly in- 
sured its popularity. 


We will show at Buffalo, July 18-23 at 
| Booth 44. 


Write for our catalog “‘L’’ or enquire of your dealer 


Pastel Study 


Hanovia Lens Laboratories 


10 P. M.; 40-Watt Lamp; f 4.5; 2 seconds 
By A. H. Herz, Weggis, Switzerland 


makes a spot of light quite fatal to any 
proper concentration of interest. The white 
handkerchief just emerging from a breast 
pocket is fortunately almost extinct, but 
while it prevailed it was an excellent example 
of misplaced emphasis. 

A want of proper concentration 1s some- 
times due to a very praiseworthy desire to 
represent the sitter in natural everyday 
surroundings. The aim is a good one, but 
one which makes the task of successful 
portraiture a very much more difficult one, 
because all these accessories, which in their 
usual position have been arranged without 
any eye to their effect in a picture, have got 
to be carefully watched, and where neces- 
sary subdued into a secondary position, by 
throwing them into shadow, by so arranging 
them that they contain no very strong con- 
trasts, or by toning down or otherwise 
manipulating negative or print. 

As these are all operations calling for 
some degree of skill, if there is any question 
whether the photographer has got that skill, 


Newark, New Jersey 


he will succeed best if he avoids ee 
likely to make it a necessity. 

The simplest form of portraiture in these 
respects is with a model in fairly dark 
clothing, with no pronounced pattern to 
attract attention, and with a background that 
is simply a dark tone. Quite a light back- 
ground will do if it is so arranged that the 
light which falls on the sitter does not reach 
the face of the background] I iicw@ ames 
done by placing the background with its edge 
to the window, and then just moving the 
edge that is furthest from the window back- 
ward a little. 

Concentration is also helped by the edges 
of the picture being kept low in tone, and 
by the absence of anything like a strong 
contrast or pronounced pattern in the sub- 
ordinate parts of the composition.—Photog- 
raphy and Focus. 


* 
-“Man! You’re dropping those cigarette ashes 
on my rug! Don’t you know that rug is pure 
Turkish ?” 


“So's the ashes 
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There are portrait and soft-focus lenses, 
commercial and wide-angle lenses, pro- 
fessional and amateur lenses,—truly a 
lens for every purpose. 
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sanepaine ee 
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BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
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| Our Legal Department | 


8 


Dear Sirs—I have the offer from a 
British firm to handle a_ photographic 
novelty that they manufacture and am 
writing to ask you if the novelty happens to 
be patented in the U. S. by an American 
firm, would it be excluded from the U. S. 
market for that reason? 

If I should handle it and they brought 
suit, who would be responsible, myself or 
the manufacturer? 

What is the best way to find out if it is 
patented in America and what the cost is 
likely to be? : 

Supposing the novelty is patented here, 
which | imagine it is, but the British firm 
turns it out with a reversal of operations 
and materials, would it be likely to be held 
as an infringement? If not, would it be 
best to get the British firm to patent their 
method and what is the best way to proceed 
as I am acting for them in this country? 


If you can give me any information re- 
garding the above I shall appreciate it 
greatly. 

Eiko 


Dear Sir.—Replying to yours of the 20th 
inst., if the article you speak of is patented 
in this country, its sale under the English 
patent would still be an infringement upon 
the American patent and you are liable to 
infringement suits by the holders of the 
American patents. Everybody who sells it, 
including the manufacturer, distributor and 
user, would be responsible in an infringement 
suit, whether they knew of the infringement 
or not. You can find out whether there is 


‘an American patent on this by having a 


search of the Patent Office, the cost of 
which would probably be about $25. 
Whether what you find there would con- 
stitute an infringement upon the English 
patent would be a question for examination 
after both patents were before me. 


Ee tae 
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SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WAELOUGHB Yo 9 ee oars EE 
Your Spring School Work 


MRS. H. H. DENISON 

Now that the Easter season and spring 
cleaning are over, begin on your school work 
if your town affords any. Make a special 
service to the graduating class by putting 
out a nice up-to-date photo at a price within 
reach of all, yet good enough for any. On 
this style give a certain number of proofs, 
with extra charge for re-sittings, unless the 
fault is yours. Run also a larger, higher- 
priced “special” for those who wish it. On 
this give more proofs, Then, if either of 
these “specials” do not please certain cus- 
tomers, you still have all the samples in 
your shop to show them. However, a class 
usually chooses to have their pictures all 
alike. 

Now get the name of the class President. 
sk this President to call and sée the 
samples, or ask that a class committee call 
to see them. Ask the President or com- 
mittee chairman to take the samples, call a 
meeting and show these to the class, ex- 
plaining the prices, etc., and setting a date 
when the class can come to have the pic- 
tures taken. This plan has worked splen- 
didly in some places. By making appoint- 
ments for the sittings thus, you are more 
apt to get all of the class. Also, the work 
is completed and out of the way in a reason- 
able length of time. 

If you do not wish to reach the class 
through the President, or a committee, you 
may send letters to all the graduates inviting 
them to call and see the samples. Then 
make individual arrangements for the sit- 
tings. Either plan can be made to work out 
all right. 

Now, a word about prices. 
photographer has lost money on_ school 
work by making a “cut price’ his only 
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“special.” Leave that out entirely, as in all 
“specials.” Make it “special” in that you 
secure mounts suited to the purpose, with 
an individuality, that you reserve dates of 
their appointments especially for them, ete. 
As to price, make it on the special school 
styles as reasonable as you can, and yet a 
price that is safe for yourself. “The 
laborer,” even 1f a photographer, “is worthy 
of his hire.” 


How to Have Good Help 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

The easy way to get a first-class assistant 
or employee of any sort is to hire him 
away from somebody else, paying him more 
money than the other fellow is willing to 
pay him. The logical result of this method, 
if generally followed, would be to hike up 
the salary scale far above a common-sense 
figure, and to get in wrong with all your 
competitors. 

There are not enough high-class, already 
trained employees to go around, so getting 
them by bidding more than they are worth 
means that you are likely to lose them by 
the same means when somebody else feels 
willing to overbid you. 

The minute you pay a man more than 
he is worth, you begin taking money out of 
your own income just for the sake of hay- 
ing that man work for you. Consider better 
whether it is better to have the receptionist 
you think you want and take a loss on her 
services, or to get along without her, even 
though you take a similar loss for lack of 
those services. 

The sane method of developing the kind 
of a force you want and that will give you 
adequate service is to see that you hire 
people at a price fairly commensurate with 
their knowledge and experience and pos- 
sessed of a desire to learn, to better them- 
selves. The employee who comes with lim- 
ited experience and learns in your studio 
will, in the end, be worth more to you than 
any one you can hire. 

And another thing, don’t you owe it to 
the profession te do a part of the training? 
Theodore Roosevelt said that he believed 
every man owed it to his profession or 
trade to spend a part of his time and energy 
in working for the general advancement of 
that profession. If nobody was willing to 
train help, where would the supply come 
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Efficiency in the Printing Room 


can never be obtained with make-shift or antiquated 
equipment. A reliable, scientifically correct, modern 
printing machine is essential in the production of 


work of highest quality. 


The Awnsco 11 x 14 Professional Printing Machine 
is designed for general use. It is easy to install, 
S\ economical to maintain and uniformly dependable as 
ey to light. 

Res and full description of this Printer 

kA and other Ansco professional apparatus for 


» photographic studios will be mailed on request. al 
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Billy Sunday says: 


‘The man who sings ‘Home, Sweet 
Home’ in arented house is kidding 
himself and serenading the land- 
lord.”’ 


HERE are other ways of 
kidding yourself — espe- 

cially in business, or in the 
matter of deliveries; for in- 
stance, the delays one experi- 
ences in getting shipments 
through. Most people *kid’’ 
themselves into the idea that 
they are prompt. We don’t— 
we know how—that’s 


GROSS 
MOUNTINGS 


have a big reputation, and 
specialize on guaranteed 


why 


we 
prompt deliveries. 
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we know the answer. 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO: 
M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


from? The photographic schools do not 
turn out enough help to supply all the 
studios of the country, and there is much 
to be learned in a practical business way 
that one does not get in a school. Practical 
studio experience adds to the school in- 
struction. 

It is not enough just to hire people and 
then let them learn if they have the in- 
clination, or blunder along if they don't 
want to learn. You profit only by good 
help; so anything you can do to make your 
help more efficient, helps your business and 
adds to your prosperity. 

One of the ways of bettering your help 
is by supplying them with literature about 
the business — books, periodicals such as 
THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY and The 
Camera, and books about business methods. 
Give them some kind of reading that will 
inspire them to want to be something and 
to get somewhere. Employees who read 
about their business are the kind to make 
good. 

Each individual in your employ affords a 
distinct problem as far as his development 
goes, and you ought to try to learn the 
interests and the ambitions of each. When 
you have discovered what an employee's 
ambition in life 1s, you will be in a position 
to help that employee to improve. 

Take your employees into your confi- 
dence as far as practicable in regard to your 
plans for developing the business. Do you 
ever ask them for ideas along the line of 
their work, for suggestions as to how con- 
ditions could be improved or changes made 
that would help the business? Some of 
your employees might surprise you with the 
ideas they could advance. The viewpoint 
of your employee is different from your 
own and it may be helpful to you to know 
what it is. 

The brains of the studio are not all under 
the proprietor’s hat, not by any means. No 
matter how much you know about the work, 
you may get ideas from any one in your 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


employ. It will pay you to dig around a 
little and see what you can find. 

Even if it accomplishes nothing more, it 
will help to create good feeling on the em- 
ployee’s part to have you ask for his ideas 
and talk matters over with him. If you 
never do this, he may think you do not 
value him very highly and he may take a 
notion to leave for a place where employees 
get more consideration. You know, the 
employee who is worth while is just as par- 
ticular about choosing a place to work as 
the employer is in choosing who shall work 
for him. You can be the kind of photog- 
rapher the best help wants to work for, or 
you can be the kind who can secure only 
the odds and ends of studio workers. 


Advertise Yourself 


A little varnishing and retouching of 
yourself is excusable; nay, necessary in pre- 
senting your merit to the public. Photog- 
raphy is still a bit of occult science and re- 
quires some little ostentation and assumed 
gravity in the profession. A plain unosten- 
tatious background is not always the best 
setting to personal merit. There is de- 
manded to set it off to advantage a few 
blazonings or touches. 

No man’s merit can be fairly gauged if 
he is not known, and how can he be known 
or appreciated if he recedes entirely in the 
background? We are commanded by One, 
in whom modesty was paramount, to put our 
light in a candle stick and not under a bushel, 
that it may be seen of men. 

A great name in art goes but a very little 
way, and is chilled as it creeps along the 
ground surface of the world unless it gets 
something to revive it. 

If you don’t let the public know about 
you—that is, advertise yourself pretty lively 
—the public won’t trouble itself to hunt your 
greatness out. 


The most successful plate 
ever made 


CRAMER 
HI-SPEED 


The 


PREECE 
ORTRAIT 
LA TE 


with Speed 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


ALLDOKSON 


PRODUCTS 


A FULL LINE OF FLASH AND ELECTRIC LAMPS 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC LIGHTING 


© Studio Flash Lamp 

© Home Portrait Flash Lamp 

O Giant Portrait Flash Lamp 

© Triangle Flash Lamp 

© Studio Electric Lamp 

© Home Portrait Electric Lamp 

© Flash Powder 
Electric Spotlights 


O Style 00 
O Style A go 
O Style B Home Portrait 


Flash Lamp 


O Centrifugal Print Washers 


Mark outfits you are interested in and pin to your 
letter. We will send full information by return mail. 


THE HALLDORSON CO. 


1776 WILSON AVE. CHICAGO 
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The Hetherington Competition 


OPEN TO ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Some years ago Mr. Charles Hetherington was one of the leading photog- 
raphers of this country and left the profession to take up painting, and he has 
become most successful in his art. Mr. Hetherington has never forgotten his 
love for photography and photographers. He has authorized us to offer one 
of his best paintings, handsomely framed, for the 


Best Portrait of an Old Man or an Old Woman. 


Mr. Hetherington’s paintings are hung in six large clubs and in sixteen large 
private collections in the U. S., and he says in his offer ‘“I am doing this to 
show ‘the boys’ I have not forgotten them, and the picture will be the best I 
can paint. There is nothing too good for those photogs who made many years 
of my life happy.” 


The competition has no restrictions excepting that the prints must not be 
smaller than 8x10. And you may enter as many prints as you like. The 
painting will be shown at the National Convention in July, at Buffalo, and the 
pictures judgedfand prize awarded at that time. 


Entries must be sent only to FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, 
Philadelphia. The last day for receiving prints is Tuesday, July 12th (at noon), 1921. 


KODAK FINISHERS!!! 


YOU CAN INCREASE PRODUCTION WITH A 


SPEED PHOTO PRINTER 


— This improved model will pay for itself in 30 days. 


TEN BIG FEATURES: 


1.—Automatic order-numbering device. 

2.—Pressure platen with oscillating movement, and 
special pressure lock insuring absolutely perfect 
contact. 

3.—Instantly ediuetabic masks, with illuminated scale 
of standard sizes of paper. 

4.—Quick action film clip. 

5.--Automatic paper clip on platen, giving perfect 
register and border. 

6.—No trimming necessary. 

7.—Economizes on paper. 

8.—Practical electric switch inside box, which operates 
after contact is made between platen and paper, 
and allows up to 400 watts of electric current. 
Release lever for throwing off lights before raising 
platen. No afterglow. 

9.—Only one second exposure required for medium 
dense films. 

10.—Operation so simple it can be mastered in a few 


minutes. Circular on request. 


PRICE, $85.00 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 
110 West S2d St. New York City 


Distributors for New York State 
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SPECIAL INFORMATION 


International 


Convention 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


39th Annual Meeting 
Photographers’ Association of America 


JULY 18-23, 1921 


Special railroad rates of full fare 
going and half fare return on the 
Certificate plan, from ALL POINTS 
of the country east of California, 
Oregon, Washington and Nevada. 
(New England States excluded). 

If you live on the Coast or in New 
England, take ticket to nearest point 
in special fare territory and then buy 
your ticket and get certificate through 
to Buffalo. It will save you big 
money. 

This concession in railroad rates 


will in most cases pay for your mem- 


bership in the P. A. of A. 

AND YOU CANNOT AFFORD 
TO MISS THIS BUFFALO CON- 
VENTION. 

Just remember what you got or 
what you missed at Milwaukee last 
year! 

If you want any information, write 


to 
ToC. ABEL, General Secretary, 


421 Caxton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Additional information will be 


published later 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 
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| What’s Doing in Photography | 
0a 0 on on on 8 


_ Moore & Dagge have opened a new studio 
in Oxford, Ohio, 


Rr Ke Forsyth, of Toledo, will reopen Strong’s 
Studio, Chardon, Ohio. 


C. A. Care Shas purchased? the, 5.) De lee 
Studio, Carbondale, Ill. 


H. E. Terhune, of Haverstraw, N. Y., has 
sold his studio to J. H. Hall. 


ee Ee Givens, of Anaheim, Cal., has opened a 
new studio in Lancaster, Cal. 


EF. Frank Madden, Winsted, Conn., has sold his 
studio to W. T. Fuller, of Akron, Ohio. 


L. D. Parfitt, of Wittenberg, Wis., has opened 
a branch studio in New London, Wis. 


The Leeland Studio, Pierre, S..D., has been 
sold to C. H. Miller and son of Clark, S. D. 


A. G. Simmer, formerly of Seattle, has bought 
the business and studio of R. A. Treadwell, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


W. A. Bradley, of Medford, Okla. has sold 
his studio and bought a moving picture theatre 
at Conway Springs, Kans. 


_R. J. Binning, Cranbrook, B. C., Canada, has 
disposed of his studio on Norbury Avenue, and 
is looking for a new location. 


Bert E. Parke, McKeesport, Pa:, was pain- 
fully injured when his automobile collided with 
a telegraph pole on April 20. 

The studio of W. H. Hall, Scottville, Mich., 
was destroyed by fire on April 29th; partially 
covered by insurance. Origin unknown. 


C. R. Reeves, a past-president of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America, recently became 
associated with R. W. Perkins, Honolulu. 

Mr. John Thompson, who has conducted a 
studio in Eureka, Kansas, for the past eighteen 
years, has sold his business to Muizingo, of 
El-Dorado. The change in ownership will be 
made June l. 


The Staunton Photo Company, which for the 
past three years has been located in the Wisner 
building, Rochester, N. Y., has reorganized and 
elected officers as follows: President, C. H. Staun- 
ton; vice-president, H. W. Russell; secretary- 
treasurer, R. E. Staunton. F. M. Russell will 
remain a silent partner. The new quarters are 
at 106 East Avenue, and the company will occupy 
the entire ground floor and basement. 


# 


A gentleman who was once stopped by an old 
man begging, replied, “Don’t you know, my man, 
that fortune knocks once at every man’s door?” 

“Ves,” said the old man, “He knocked at my 
door once, but I was out, and ever since then he 
has sent his daughter.” 

“His daughter?” replied the gentleman. “What 
do you mean?” 

“Why, Miss Fortune.” 
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One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 


Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wull 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
oie of the most expert workers ‘with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Towles’ Class of Instruction 


Towles, of Washington, advises us that he will 
hold another of his now popular Classes of In- 
struction during the week of June 13th. In the 
previous classes some of the biggest men in the 
profession have taken a week off and attended, 
and every one of whom we inquired was enthu- 
silastic in praise of it. 

It isn’t a local affair. Some photographers tray- 
eled over 1200 miles to attend the previous classes 
and, as Mr. Towles has a number of new things 
to tell at the coming June class, it will be to your 
interest to enroll at once, as the classes are limited. 
Address Will H. Towles, Connecticut Avenue near 
Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C 


aS 


Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart, Reading, Pa., in 
adding a photograph studio to their children’s de- 
partment here, made a bid for business which 
brought considerable new trade to the department 
store. 

Instead of fixing up a photograph gallery, the 
firm installed a children’s playroom. The kiddies, 
who have been fixed up for their pictures, are 
taken into the playroom, where toys are scattered 
on all sides. They are encouraged to play with 
them and be natural. All the time the photog- 
rapher is busy getting some snapshots and, with 
few exceptions, they are pronounced the most life- 
like that the parents ever saw. The kiddies do 
not know they have been snapped, and the feature 
is advertised as an aid to young mothers and 
brings them as shoppers to the store. 


* 


A number of commercial photographers of 
Philadelphia assembled at Green’s Hotel, on May 
11th, and had dinner there, after which they ad- 
journed to the red room, ‘where Mr. Garabrant, 
of New York, gave an address on the “Benefit of 
Being an Association.” He presented facts to 
prove his assertion, then wanted to know whether 
or not the men there gathered wanted an asso- 
ciation. They were heartily in favor of such a 
move. Officers were elected as follows: Mr. Geo. 
W. Berry, of Berry & Homer, was elected Presi- 
dent; Mr. James Dillon, First Vice-President}; 
R. W. Pierce, Second Vice-President; Harry C. 
Grafton, of The Commercial Photo Service, Sec- 
retary, and Henry Troth, Treasurer. There were 
32 commercial photographers at the meeting after 
the dinner. 

Mr. Geo. W. Berry deserves the credit of or- 
ganizing this association. 


* 


Farmer—“Yes, sir; this land is now worth 
$10 a foot, and only a year ago I could. have 
bought it for a mere song.” 

Joker—“Yes, but you couldn’t sing.” 

Farmer—“I could sing, but I couldn’t get the 
right notes.” 


“You advertised, didn’t you, that there was 
an ‘Opportunity’ here for the right girl?” 

7 CDag 

“Well, I’ve made good, haven’t I?” 

“Yep. ” 

“What’s the opportunity?” 

“To hold the job if you keep on making 
good.” 
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The Approach to the Patron 


No matter how great may be the enthu- 
siasm for the artistic phase, few of us pro- 
fessionals would pursue the calling solely 
for the end and purpose of the advance- 
ment of art. We are in business for the 
emoluments and look on art as an accessory 
to the performance and keep in check our 
altruism to give free rein to utilitarian 
_results. 

The public must be courted, but we have 
to look to something more than the gratifi- 
cation of public taste or even of advancing 
our growing reputation as artists. 

All of us know how unreasonable, at 
times, is the exacting patron in insistence 
upon his dictation of what is art, and we 
know, as well, that his hypercriticism is 
without adequate knowledge, and so are 
loath to stultify our dignity by compliance 
with his often preposterous demands. 

But may we not ask, is the photographer 
entitled to the sole prerogative of dictating 
terms to his patron, and to the privilege 
of resenting any suggestion vouchsafed by 
him? 

Has not the patron some right to assert 
his individual views and to maintain his 
position, when not in coincidence with ours? 

Should we not have respect to his 


opinion and consider the subject from his 
point of view and not to consider our own 
invariable ? 

There is quite a class of professional 
photographers who seem to think that the 
public should submit to their dictation, be- 
cause they regard the general public as woe- 
fully ignorant of what constitutes an artistic 
photograph. But is it so ignorant, and is 
it wise, from a business point of view, to 
make the assumption? 

Photographers of long experience tell us 
that the business, though not exempt from 
the vexations, annoyances, reverses and dis- 
appointments attendant upon all business 
life, is not without its rewards and compen- 
sations as a factor of social economics. 

In the majority of, cases where the photog- 
rapher has conducted his business with a 
definite and honest intention of giving the 
patron the best value for his money, and 
where he expended his talent and skill in the 
execution of his work, he has been, on the 
average, met by the client with a return of 
pleasure and satisfaction, which is a reward 


in itself. 
There is no commodity of trade, just com- 
parable with the photographic picture, 


which affords such equivalent of pleasure 
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in its production as an excellent photograph, 
and the average patron appreciates this, too. 
He does not look on his purchase as he 
would look at a piece of fine furniture or an 
expensive jewel! He appreciates.that the 
work is much a product of artistic talent 
as of manual performance. 

Now, we: must also consider that the 
photographer, at the outset, presumes upon 
the good nature of his patron when he de- 
mands payment in advance. 

Does not the photographer ask the ex- 
ercise of a good deal of faith, on the part of 
the patron, in his professional ability and 
honest performance? And, naturally, does 
not the patron expect a fair and adequate 
return for this tangible expression of con- 
fidence in the photographer’s ability to 
satisfy his reasonable demands? 

The majority of patrons-are not captious 
or very exacting. Most of them respond 
cheerfully to the photographer’s demands 
and paterfamilias hands over the cash much 
more cheertully than when he pays the bill 
for his wife’s bonnet. 

There may be some discussion, to be sure, 
in adjusting prices before the sitting, but 
tact on the part of the photographer, or his 
capable lady ‘receptionist, surmounts this 
necessary evil, and subsequent disputation 
is avoided. 

But this belongs to the study of the 
amenities of business. Because we are 
artists, even with a capital “A,” is no reason 
why we should ignore the business end of 
the profession. 

A good portrait painter understands the 
proper tactics, so should the photographer. 

Our art should be carried on according to 
true business principles; that is, with a just 
regard to meum et tuum. 


Two women, one of whom carried an infant of 
surprising ugliness, entered a trolley car. A man 
who sat opposite them seemed fascinated by the 
ugliness of the baby, and could not keep his eyes 
off it. At length the mother, annoyed by the 
ess stare, leaned forward and said, “Rub- 

er! 

The man gave a sigh of relief and replied: 

“Thank heavens! I thought it was real!” 
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Elon and Glycin for Bromide 
Paper 

Personally, I do not consider that, as a 
means of development of the image im- 
pressed on bromide paper films, any reagent 
is equal to ferrous oxalate for securing ar- 
tistic effects ; but somehow or other it is not 
a popular developer—nay, it is one seldom 
now referred to in our books, even where 
the subject is an artistic reproduction. So 
we shall not say a word further about it 
here than that we have not relegated it to. 
“innocuous desuetude.” To those who want 
a clean-working developer akin in giving re- 
sults comparable with ferrous oxalate, we 
suggest the following combination of glycin 
and elon. 

Glycin, we may say here, is another de- 
veloper of high virtues which has but little 
popularity. Glycin gives clear, brilliant 
images with right density and soft modu- 
lations, and no liability to fog. 

Glycin is not a rapid worker, but this 
especially recommends it for bromide work. 
One likes to see the image come up rather 
tardily to watch the gradation evolve and 
the deepening of the shadows, so as to be 
able to check without being in a rush, thus: 
avoiding too great density of image and 
hardness, so difficult of reduction and so 
destructive, too, of artistic appearance of 
the print. 


Make the following solutions: 


Glyciti 2) AR {ace 
Elon.) 230.8 6 ee ee 10 gr 
Sodium sulphites(cryst: jee. see EOZe 
Potassium carbonate (cryst.).. 3 oz. 
Water: asc) 6 te 40 oz. 


You notice there is no bromide of potas- 
sium in this formula. 

We believe in proper timing to get ar- 
tistic, results, and not having recourse to 
doctoring. If fully timed, the image under 
the above developer comes up slowly but 
decisively, and with a beautiful engraving 
black tone. 
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The Artistic Focus in Portraiture 


HE photographic profession is perhaps 
with 

terms used than kindred professions. 
At the beginning of its practice, the affilia- 
tion with the work of the painter necessi- 


more bothered ambiguity in 


tated the employment of terminology of a 
similar significance with those used by the 
artist, but in its progress, the exponents of 
photographic art, not being professional 
artists as a class, and not always distinctly 
understanding the significance of a term, 
were apt to make improper application and 
use it often in a way contradictory to its 
original intention. 

The word “tone,” for instance, to go no 
further, was taken up by the photographer 
and distinctly applied to what an artist 
would: designate as mere color, something 
not involved at all in the consideration of 
So that 
now, when photography has advanced to 
the phase of pictorial presentation subject 


tone in the true artistic sense. 


to the rules and principles of art, the term 
tone leads often to confusion. 

So, too, focus is another term which has 
come to mean something quite different 
from what it signifies to the painter. 

When the word is used artistically, nat- 
urally the photographer at once decides that 
it refers to the sharpness or expression of 
elaborate detail in the picture, and thinks of 
it in terms of f 11 or f 64. But the painter 
has a different conception of the term. 

The photographer, who affects art in his 
work, on the whole has a fair conception 
of linear composition and distribution of the 
areas of light and shade. Sometimes he 
observes the rules a little too strenuously, 
building up the picture in a rather unpleas- 
ant formality. Photography in its exercise 
of the functions of art is subject to certain 
restrictions in the exploitation, limitations 
imposed by the means employed at expres- 
sion, and conditions which the 
photographer as an artist is compelled te 


under 


work. So, in order to make application of 
art, he must modify his procedure. 

Me is not in line with either the plastic 
artist or the painter. 

ile has to arrange his composition under 
the lighting at once, consider it as a whole. 
He cannot go at it piecemeal. Nor can he 
subsequently modify, strictly speaking, with- 
out danger of upsetting the intended effect, 
1i he should be dissatisfied with parts or 
wish to adjust things to better relation. 

In a word, the personal factor cannot be 
so directly put in operation. He cannot 
compromise, for the time, one feature of 
his picture with the intention of doing after 
work upon it. If the photograph displeases 
in part, there is no other resource than to 
begin de novo. 

He must pay attention at one and the 
same time to the linear and aerial effect, 
the character of the light and shade, and 
then, too, there is the pose and expression 


of the model to be looked to. 


All these things he must see, cognize and 
provide for in the few brief minutes allotted 
to the performance. 

He trains his eye to the possibility of 
quick perception, and, as a rule, photogra- 
phers who have cultivated this extra sense, 
so to say, do give us some work which con- 
forms to the general principles of art. 

That is, we credit the photographer with 
ability to apply the principles. 

But we find ourselves wandering away 
from what we started out upon; that 1s, 
“confusion of terms.” | 

Not to get in the tali timber again, we 
stop at focus and remind the photographer 
that artistic focus is something different 
from photographic focus. 

In the getting of the artistic focus, many 
a pictorial photographer falls from grace. 
Artistic focus means the arrangement of 
the light and shade in the picture in such 
a way that the observer looks to where the 
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concentration is made, which is the centre 
of interest. 

Now in portraiture we are constrained to 
How 
shall the photographer secure the artistic 


focus? 
If you place a white spot on a large black 


make the face the centre of interest. 


field you have concentration of interest for 
that spot, but interest with a vengeance— 
interest, artistically considered, in its crud- 
To get rid of this obtrusive 
concentration in a picture, you have to have 
what is called breadth, which is obtained by 
bringing into the shadow lights of lesser 
intensity than the principal light, thus dis- 
tributing the light throughout the picture 
and bringing out the details, which should 


est form. 


be kept lower in tone, the more they re- 
cede from the centre or dominant lights. 
This quality, which, to an artist, is the all 


essential in a picture, is the one which is 


most disregarded by the average photogra- 
pher. Often one notices in a rather good 
picture some white object or piece of drap- 
ery contending or outdoing in intensity the 
light of the face, and thus giving a spotty 
effect to the composition. 

Where the face is in shadow against a 
lighted background one may get, if the work 
is properly managed, the most artistic ef- 
fects, but such pictures require great care 
to preserve the harmony of the composition. 
There is a hability of parts cutting hard 
against the background, depreciating the in- 
terest in the head itself. 

If the background is graduated so that 
while one portion is lighted the other be 
shaded, this hard cutting of outline is 
avoided. The concentration may thus be 
in the right place, for wherever a dark line 
cuts against a light, there will concentra- 
tion be, and if you examine the works of 
painters you notice that the highest light 
and the deepest shadow are near together, 
and there is focus or concentration. 

x 


“A dollar frittered away through carelessness, is 
a dollar burned up.”—Armour. 
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More Dark-Room Helps 


THE LATE H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F. R. P. S. 


In a previous issue I described a few 
methods and arrangements that I have per- 
sonally found useful in my dark-room for 
some considerable time past. 

Since before the war there has been dif- 
ficulty in getting assistants, so that, in many 
cases, the owner or manager of a studio has 
had to depend more upon his own efforts 
than previously. 

It is remarkable how, when one has to 
do certain work that previously was done 
by an assistant, that work seems to assume 
larger proportions than it did before. 

I well remember once making up my mind 
to have a turn at my somewhat neglected 
garden and dig up a small part of it at one 
end to plant potatoes. I had often seen men 
doing this in their cottage gardens, so I 
started on my small piece. 

By tea time I had done about a quarter 
of the space. That garden had developed 
in my mind to about the size that I have 
always imagined National Park to be! 

Photography was more in my line, I con- 
cluded: | So0stosresume: 

Since I have had to personally do a good 
deal of my own developing, gaslight and 
D. O. P. printing, I have stumbled acci- 
dentally across one or two little devices and 
arrangements that have saved many wasted 
minutes and steps. 

Just by the bench in the dark-room, where 
the bromide printing machine is, I have 
fitted up a few shelves, which are divided 
up into pigeon-holes, so arranged as to store 
all the negatives that are in current use. 

There is one slot where the negatives “to 
be printed” are placed, another for “finished” 
orders” and a third for odd work marked 
“?.” These are right in front Oleniyeeyes 
and so cannot escape notice. 

Then, at the left-hand side of the bench. 
are more lockers, where are stored the vari- 
ous grades of paper in use, in the makers’ 
boxes. 

One sos contains only 


these lockers 
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Donald-—His Fourth Birthday Crowley-Stokes Studio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Towles Studio 
Washington, D. C. 
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“White” papers, another “Buff,” a third is 
kept for postcards, and so on, all being kept 
in proper order. On the edge of each box 
that faces me at the bench, the grade and 
make is painted on the box in white letters. 
These can be read easily in the dim light, 
and I can reach up and pick out any box 
without having to move from the exposing 
machine. 

Although only a small matter, this ar- 
rangement saves, not only energy and time, 
but it avoids the necessity of having to turn 
up the light to find any particular grade of 
paper. 

Another little shelf has a palette of spot- 
ting color, a small bottle of ““Photopake,” a 
bottle of retouching medium, some spotting 


brushes and a retouching pencil and an ordi-— 


nary writing pencil, all right at hand and 
ready for use. 

A series of various shaped and carefully 
made vignetting shapes are kept also on a 
peg close at hand, and a clean duster and a 
negative dusting pad are hung up within my 
reach. 

The electric switches that control the 
various lights of the room and the dark- 
room window are placed at the right-hand 
side and fixed in pairs, one above the other, 
these being so arranged that the upper or 
topmost switch in each case turns on a 
“safe” light, while the lower switch turns 
on the white light in the room and in the 
printing machine. 

If, therefore, one accidentally turns on 
the top or more easily reached switch, only 
a safe light is turned on and so no damage 
is done. 

Ihave also invested in two print paddles, 
as they are called, or, as some of my friends 
have described them, ‘“‘amateur’s paddles.” 

Each of these is tied by a long string 
from the ceiling, so that it hangs just over 
the developing dish and hypo dish, respec- 
tively, so that, although the paddle end rests 
actually on the bottom of the dish, yet the 
handle end is prevented from being in the 
solution. 

Although the actual regular use of these 
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would certainly be too amateurish and slow, 
yet their use just for putting through a few 
odd “trial” prints saves a great deal of time. 
There is no need to let one’s fingers touch 
any solution till the whole batch of expo- 
sures 1s completed; and so wasted time dry- 
ing one’s hands after each trial print, to 
say nothing of the risk of damp fingers on 
the paper, is avoided altogether. 

I admit that these are more or less “‘ama- 
teur’ appliances, but then most of my read- 
ers are quite aware of the fact that I have 
a rather higher regard for the average ama- 
teur than many professionals have, and that, 
as I have said before, many articles and ap- 
pliances made especially for the amateur 
market are made with the idea of simplify- 
ing operations, and, if we can adapt them 
to professional use, they are often of great 
service. 

# 


“Ts your brother that was deaf any better?” 
“Sure. He'll be all right in the morning.” 
“And how’s that?” 

“He gets his hearing tomorrow.” 


Heyn Studios 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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Some Difficulties of Trade Acceptances 


Everybody who comes in contact with 
trade acceptances and practically every 
reader of these articles does in one way or 
another, will be interested in the following: 


Albany, N. Y. 


I am sure that the manufacturers and 
jobbers who read your articles on law 
would appreciate it if you should write 
something about trade acceptances, 
particularly about the question of re- 
newing them at maturity. I find a 
great many retailers and even jobbers, 
seem to think they don’t amount to 
anything, but can be paid when due or 
carried along just as they would carry 
along an open account. We have had 
all sorts of trouble controlling this 
looseness on the part of those signing 
trade acceptances, and if you were to 
write something about trade accept- 
ances, and that they are practically a 
promissory note, it would be read by a 
large number of business firms, and | 
am inclined to think that some manu- 
facturers might want to reprint the 
article to circulate among their own 
customers, What is needed is to make 
a retailer or a jobber understand that 
when he signs a trade acceptance he 
signs a promissory note, and that the 
renewal of it is subject to the same 


aes R. O. W. & Bro. 


I know by observation that many buyers 
of merchandise, when they sign, at the re- 
quest of the seller, a trade acceptance, have 
no conception that they are signing what is 
nothing more or less than a promissory 
note, subject to precisely the same legal 
restrictions, The main reason why these 
buyers feel so careless about their trade ac- 
ceptances is that in many cases they are per- 
suaded by the seller that a trade acceptance 
is not much more than a memorandum of 
the sale. Sellers do that in order to over- 
come the reluctance which buyers have to 


signing notes for open accounts. Take a 
retailer who has always bought on open 
account, discounting in ten days when he 
could, trying, anyway, to pay in thirty, but 
occasionally slipping over. One day his 
jobber pokes a trade acceptance under his 
nose when the account is only a few days 
old and asks him to sign it. Instantly he 
takes umbrage, thinking the thing a reflec- 
tion on his credit. To overcome this, the 
average seller minimizes the importance of 
the trade acceptance. He should, therefore, 
not be surprised when the buyer looks upon 
it just as he, the seller, taught him to 

The thing chiefly shows itself over re- 
newals. The trade acceptance has a peculiar 
effect on some buyers. I know of cases where 
buyers who always paid promptly in thirty 
days before they started to sign trade ac- 
ceptances, thought they could carry the ac- 
count along indefinitely by simply paying 
something on account of the acceptance 
when it fell due and renewing it. 

The difficulty of renewing a trade accept- 
ance is this. The whole idea of trade accept- 
ances is that through them a manufacturer 
or jobber can raise ready money to run his 
business. They were really devised more 
than for any reason, to counteract the grow- 
ing tendency on the part of firms who were 
doing business on too little capital, to bor- 
row money on their accounts receivable. 
The idea of the trade acceptance is that be- 
fore an account is due, the buyer signs the 
acceptance, which is an acknowledgment of 
the account and an agreement to pay it at a 
certain date. The seller of the merchandise 
is supposed to take this to his bank and dis- 
count it, and the bank, after indorsing it, 1s 
then supposed to take it to the Federal 
Reserve Bank and rediscount it. The funds 
for this liquefying of business capital there- 
fore, come out of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Signers of trade acceptances do not 
always understand this. They think the 
jobber or the manufacturer throws the ac- 
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ceptance in his safe, and can, therefore, 
easily renew it. Such, however, is not the 
case. The other day a client told me of a 
case in which a customer of his, who had a 
trade acceptance coming due, wrote asking 
him to renew it, and then, in confidence that 
he would do it, paid no attention to the 
maturity date on the first paper and it ac- 
cordingly went to protest. Thus a nasty 
situation was created. The note was out of 
the seller’s hands, having been transferred 
to the bank in the manner | have described, 
and there is now a protest fee to be paid by 
somebody and an adjustment to be made 
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between three parties, two banks and the 
seller of the goods. The maker of the ac- 
ceptance, feeling sure that his jobber won’t 
get sore because he can’t afford to, will sit 
back calmly and let the other fellow worry. 

Some firms who have used trade accept- 
ances have introduced the following into 
their forms: “I agree not to ask for re- 
newal of this acceptance.” I have no data 
as to how this has worked, but it is a good 
thing if it will work, because it gives manu- 
facturers and jobbers an excuse to stand 
firm against such things. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Importance of Sentiment in Portraiture 


If we photographers would only try to 
do something to keep our work up to that 
high plane where the painters say we are 
presumptuous to attempt to climb, there is 
no doubt but that people would take more 
delight in photographic portraits than they 
do, and would demand those qualities which 
make a photograph a picture instead of a 
mere record. Yet we have heard good pho- 
tographers plead in extenuation of their 
shortcomings the limitations of photography 
in the province of art. 

Happily, there are some who are nowise 
of this opinion, and boldly claim that pho- 
tography is a means of artistic production ; 
and let it be said that these are the ones 
who appreciate most highly the peculiar 
province of photography as a_ particular 
means of artistic expression. They admit 
its limitations to be improperly constrained 
to do what it legitimately cannot effect, such 
as the simulation of a charcoal sketch, or 
a dashy etching or wash drawing, but con- 
fidently assert that it holds in fee simple 
the prerogative to express Nature in a 
wealth of beautiful light and shade with 
wonderful richness of gradation. 

And, so treated, it finds response to the 
demands of an artistic clientage who learn 
that their taste can be gratified and their 
artistic demands amply satisfied. Nothing 
but a good portrait is worth having; mere 


representation is too often mere caricature. 
We see many commonplace portraits by the 
camera, it is true—not bad work techni- 
cally, often well lighted and even excellently 
posed, yet wholly expressionless. 

We be the = last = tossdiscount 
technique, but technique is not the whole of 
art. It must not so predominate our every 
endeavor as to make us blind to those 
higher qualities which are essential to true 
portraiture. We are almost tempted to say 
one might subordinate technique, or even 
wholly disregard it, if necessary to bring in 
greater relief the sentiment in the picture. 
Mere likeness will not satisfy, because al- 
most any one may, with but little skill, make 
a picture which shall look like the sitter 
more than like some one else, but such work 
hardly has a claim to being portraiture, 
neither can the work of mere high technical 
skill be so considered. 

It may sound absurd to say that a true 
likeness is not one which reproduces, line 
for line, the sitter. The artist at the camera 
must bring out the character, the peculi- 
arities of disposition, the inner likeness 
which can only be enticed to reveal its pres- 
ence on the countenance by the tact of the 


would 


operator. 

You may say it is presumptuous for the 
photographer to arrogate these qualities, 
possessed only by the great portrait paint- 
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ers. Yet, will you not acknowledge—yes, 
we have heard painters acknowledge—hay- 
ing seen, not infrequently, either, that pe- 
culiarity of sweetness of expression in a 
photograph which has delighted in the paint- 
ings of Perugino and _ Botticelli ?—faces 
which actually conveyed the thoughts pass- 
ing through the mind—thinking portraits? 
These, we are willing to admit, may be 
happy accidents, like angels’ visits, but that 
they have happened proves that they may 
be caught when they happen again, and we 
may be on the alert for such visitations. 
Year alten year our .exhibitionswciso! 
paintings are crowded with pictures of peo- 
ple about whom we know nothing except, 
perhaps, that they are multi-millionaires, or 
leaders in society, who have had themselves 
painted just because some painter is noted 
for his peculiarity of treatment, for the way 
he gets flesh tones—pure technique consid- 
erations. Sometimes the face of a cele- 
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brated actress may momentarily engage our 
attention, but itis the subject then, not the 
work itself, which interests us; but let the 
hanging committee—as it does sometimes 
when it has one with taste on it, who feels 
he ought to enliven the desert of inanities— 
place a portrait by some distinguished 
painter (maybe a dead painter) among the 
vast assemblage of uninteresting faces on 
the wall, and that simple portrait will be 
pointed out and admired by people who 
know little or nothing about the technique 
of art, more than all the rest, and why? 
Simply because the individuality of the 
painter is there; he felt that portrait while 
he painted it. It has sentinientaeremrcr 
the power to express the dominating char- 
acteristic, and mirrored the best nature of 
his sitter. 

Let us photographers cultivate the power 
of sentiment in our portraits, even if we 
disregard technical rendering. 


Fighting for Business 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


HIS is a year when competition is tak- 
ing off its coat and rolling up its 
sleeves and shaking its fist under your 

nose. Are you going to fight for your share 
of the business or are you going to run and 
leave the field to the more aggressive com- 
petitors ? 

Of course you are going to fight, fight to 
keep the business already yours and fight to 
eet some of the other fellow’s business. 

There is going to be a steady improve- 
ment in business conditions and there will 
be more business for the men who fight for 
it; but for the man who is not willing to 
fight for business, there will be slim picking, 
just as there always has been, with the ex- 
ception of short boom periods. 

The sooner you make up your mind that 
this year business is going to reward those 
who are aggressive fighters, the sooner you 
will begin fighting. If you have no fight in 
you, the best thing you can do is to sell 


your studio to some one who has, and go to 
work as his hired man. 

Perhaps you have already begun to fight, 
or perhaps you have been waiting, think- 
ing that business would pick up. This is 
Getuem 
your coat and roll up your sleeves and 
pitch in! 


no time to play a waiting game. 


One of the first things to do is to see 
that you have everything to work with, 
everything you need in your work and in- 
teresting people in your studio. Don't 
skimp on supplies and find yourself out of 
the card mounts you need for a job. Dont 
be afraid to add anything needed in the 
way of equipment. [it yourself to operate 
your business in the very best possible man- 
nem 

Then consider that this should be a year 
of energetic advertising, the best you have 
ever done. You ought to use good space 


in the newspaper and spend more time and 
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thought than usual on what you put into 
that space. You will have to spend some 


money in getting business, but who ever WE USE AS WELL 


heard of a fighter who expected to win out 
without a scratch himself? AS MA KE ! 
If you are going to operate this year on 
the plan of getting along just as cheaply 
as you can, seeing how little you can do CUMMINONE 
to keep from being driven to the wall, you 


will be so nearly licked by the end of the 


year that you won't have much fight left PRODUCT No. 11 
in you for 1922. $3.60 per pound 


It isn’t fighting to dodge and duck and 


refuse to come into direct contact with the PRODUCT No. 99 


man who is trying to beat you. If you are 
going to fight, stand right up to it and $6.00 per pound 


take what you have to take in order to win, 


but see that you give more than you get. z 
ake eo I have used No. 99 for 


If it costs you more money for adver- 3 : 
nine months with per- 


fectly satisfactory results 
and absolute freedom 


tising and improvements than you like to 
part with, what of it? It will cost you 
more yet in loss of patronage if you shirk 


such expenses. This is not a time to “hem from poison or irritation. 
and haw” about the expense of advertising. I appreciate it so highly 
It is time to go after the business in the I am really sorry I can- 
way that will get it, even though you may not buy (use) more and 
not net as much money as you wish you I surely would be willing 


might. Get the business coming your way 


; to pay more. 
this year if you only break even or if you aoe 


have to take a small loss, but get the busi- (Signed) 

ness anyway ! NV Sle © EDN EC RS 
This is a period of reconstruction. You Baldwinsville, 

have said so yourself. Well, do you know | | Mass. 

what reconstruction is? It is constructing 

again. Things have gone busted more or This prize-winning, expert pho- 

less in your business. The way to get them tographer had been poisoned by 

back is to reconstruct, and you cannot re- Mono- Methyl-Paramidophenol 


construct any more than you can construct 
without expense. When you are construct- 
ing, you are working with an eye to the 
future. You are working for future rather 
than for present profit. Get out of it as 


cheaply as you can within reason, but don’t Cummings’ Laboratories 
expect to reconstruct with nothing but hoi AIS Al7ARarlaRowsB ide: | 


re Lh ee 
NEW YORK CITY 


So you must do more and better adver- 
—tising. When the public does not seem in- 


(Cumminone is Non-Poisonous) 


Please Mention BuLLETIN or PHotocraPpHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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terested in photography, there should be 
more urging, more inducement. If you cut 
down on the advertising because business is 
not good, you make business worse yet, and 
that means still less for advertising. When 
people are reluctant to patronize your 
studio, then is the time to bear on harder 
on the advertising. Don’t think so much 
about what the advertising costs as about 
the results you want to get and must get if 
you are to reconstruct your business in the 
face of fighting competition. 

Good advertising will do more than al- 
most anything else to help you win this 
year’s fight for business. Don’t confine your 
efforts to one style of advertising. Don't 


stop with newspaper ads. Use circulars and . 


form letters and mailing cards and even 
posters. Do any kind of advertising that 
looks good to you, and do it the best you 
can. If you'don’t: know how to do good 
advertising, get help. frofi some one who 
does know how, even if you have to pay for 
the help. Even, though yours is 4a) small 
business, you can afford better to pay for 
good, expert advertising advice than to 
blunder along with the kind of publicity 
that does not produce results. And you 
can afford to buy a book or two on adver- 
tising, and you ought to study your photo- 
graphic periodicals for helps. 

Being able to do good work and having 
the supplies to work with are not all of 
And, in 
addition to advertising, you can do other 


things to help. 


putting up a fight for business. 


You can make improve- 
ments in your studio. Use a little paint. 
Better the 
reception room in making it more easily 
accessible. 


help. 


Change things around a little. 


Add such new furniture as will 
Spend more time on your displays 
of samples. 
to make them more interesting. And better 
the service you render by treating people 
better, working harder to please them. 
There is more to pleasing the studio patron 
than making good pictures. People like to 


Change them oftener and try: 
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patronize the photographer who makes him- 
self personally agreeable to them, who is 
always willing to take pains, to listen to 
their ideas, to give them enough time. 
See that every day you fight out that 
day’s problems with every effort to win, 
to best competition. Instead of taking a 
defensive attitude and trying to get along 
by merely holding your own and keeping 
competitors from getting away what busi- 
ness you have, get on the offensive and put 
the other fellow on the defensive. Get 
him on the run if you can: )Uhatecewiiae 
he is trying to do to you—and I mean this 
disagreements or meanness or unfairness. 
If you are going to do any running in this 
without the introduction of any personal 
fighting year of Our Lord, 1921, run after 
the business instead of running away from 
competition. Show all the fight you have - 
in you. 


The Portrait and its Con- 
tributaries 


When a portrait is spoken of, one naturally 
confines his conception to a limited portion 
of the individual pictorially represented, 
either the mere head and neck presentation 
(the so-called bust picture), or, at the most, 
a half-length view. This conception is due 
to the fact that the great majority of por- 
traits by painters are of this kind, because the 
great desideratum in the picture of an indi- 
vidual is to give pre-eminence artistically to 
the head. This prevails, too, in photo- 
graphic portraiture. But if we examine the 
work of the great portrait painters, we shall 
note that while the head is of supreme con- 
sideration and the rest of the picture sub- 
ordinate in interest, this latter part is never 
artistically slighted. 

It is made, even in this lower key, agree- 
able and consonant with the head. 

Indeed, it is often called into service to 
better interpret the motive which the artist 
has culminated in the head. Therefore, it 
is well for the photographic portraitist to 
keep this treatment of the rest of the picture 
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The First Silver Print 


The earliest silver print on paper, was made by William Henry Fox- 
Talbot, an Englishman, in 1836, the original being still in the possession 
of his son. Five years later, Fox-Talbot patented what he called the 
“Calotype”’ process of making negatives on paper. This was largely used 
by amateurs of that period, the more complex Daguerrotype having the 
preference among professionals. The use of albumen for giving gloss to 
the paper surface was a valuable contribution made by Fox-Talbot. 


For years the silver print held its place as the best medium of photo- 
graphic expression, but modern requirements demand a wider range in 
surfaces, grades and contrasts. 


Ha.oiw Photographic ‘Papers are made under ideal conditions, by men 
and women who know modern requirements and the approved standards 
of gradation, uniformity and dependability. The confidence of dis- 
criminating photographers everywhere, is expressed in their demands for 
Hato Professional, Commercial and Amateur Photographic Papers. 


Ask for descriptive booket 


New York Office : | h H AL OVS. (G Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. e 0. 68 W. Washington St. 
ROCHESTER °. NEW YORK 


Boston Office 
101 Tremont St., at Bromfield 
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Milestones in Progress of Photography—Series Five 
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SPECIAL INFORMATION 


International 


Convention 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


39th Annual Meeting 
Photographers’ Association of America 


JULY 18-23, 1921 


Special railroad rates of full fare 
going and half fare return on the 
Certificate plan, from ALL POINTS 
of the country east of California, 
Oregon, Washington and Nevada. 
(New England States excluded). 

If you live on the Coast or in New 
England, take ticket to nearest point 
in special fare territory and then buy 
your ticket and get certificate through 
to Buffalo. It will save you big 
money. 

This concession in railroad rates 
will in most cases pay for your mem- 
bership in the P. A. of A. 


AND YOU CANNOT AFFORD’ 


TO MISS THIS BURPALO tone 
VENTION. 

Just remember what you got or 
what you missed at Milwaukee last 
year! 

If you want any information, write 
to 

J. C. ABEL, General Secretary, 
421 Caxton Building, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Additional information will be 
published later 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 
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in due relation with what he wants to 
express in the head. 

The Italian painters made special study of 
the background and pictorial accessories as 
helps to increase an interest in the head. 

Not that they did not at times effectively 
call into service what we might call a plain 
background or one with simple drapery, but 
whenever they give more than a mere bust 
picture (head alone), we find how well they 
employ devices when more of the body is 
shown than the isolated head study. They 
-ought, for instance, to relieve the figure 
when the costume is dark by variation in the 
hackground’s light and shade, thus getting a 
soft pleasing relief and suggestion of atmos- 
phere about the subject. 

The gradations in the background tones 
envelop the figure, which give it space 
relation to the rest of the picture and pre- 
vents that mosaic-like effect of the Byzantine 
painters. 

And in portraits where the figure is. in 
three-quarter length, landscape and archi- 
tecture are introduced, but always with a 
view of congruity with the figure itself, 
never so as to draw away the spectator’s 
attention from the portrait. 

Reynolds is inclined to repudiate this 
atmospheric relief of the Italian school. 

He prefers getting breadth by supporting 
the strong shadows of the portrait by still 
stronger darks in the background. 

In consequence, he sometimes alters the 
values or relative tone of the whole picture 
much to its injury. The picture always 
seems somewhat unnatural and one has to 
get in harmony with his scheme in anyway 
to appreciate it. A dark garment on the 
figure or a dark shade anywhere in the 
picture is thus made to take a grey shade 
by coming in contact with the darker tone, 
therefore assuming a grey tone, and is thus 
falsified. i 

You may notice this “faking” in some 
photographic portraits, but not with 
the same consistency throughout which 
prompted the great English painter. 

The effect looks falser in the photograph, 
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One User Writes— 
Flash Cabinet makes the skylight a 
nuisance.’ 


This ideal studio light combines all the necessary features 


“The Victor Studio 


of the perfect light. 


Sold on a guaranteed-to-give-satisfaction basis. 


Write for descriptive booklet and testimonial sheet. 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS CO. 


3544 Cottage Grove Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


because the photographer has not recourse 
to the same devices of setting off anything, 
in itself unpleasant to the eye, by intro- 
duction of opposite rich coloring in other 
parts. 

But Reynolds never advocated this method 
in his instruction to young painters, holding 
up, rather, for their edification as examples 
for the Dutch and Flemish 
painters. 

The marvelous management of light and 
shade in their work seems to arise naturally 
from their close imitation of the ordinary 
effects of light and shade, which is quite 
within the reach of the photographer. The 
treatment of the rest of the picture, as we 
troublesome to the 


imitation 


call it, is,- we know, 


artistic photographer, but he dares not slight 
it or treat it improperly. 

The subject of background and portrait 
is one deserving a book on it. 

Such a book would be of more pertinent 
value to the photographer than all the 
treatises which instruct him how to doctor 


up a background or to paint one in on the 
negative. The difference in treatment by 
hand and by lights is always apparent and 
often makes the camera VIELEN a nonce, 
script. 


a 
Th yOu 


Talk about your ill health, it will make you less 
healthy. 

Worry about your work, it will make you less 
capable. 

Imagine you are disliked, it will make you less 
likeable. 
Find 
faultier. 


fault with others, it will make them 


Anticipate evils, you will be sure to bring them 
upon you. 

Talk much of what you are going to do, you 
will never do it. 

Sit bemoaning the past, you will never get on 
in the future. 

Complain of lack of opportunities, you’ll miss 
what you have. 

Wail bitterly that it is an unjust world and life 


is not worth living, you’ll find it come true for 
sure, in your own case at least. 
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A Perspective on the Job 
C. H. CLAUDY 


Did hear of a scientific tool 
called the “blink microscope’? It is rather 
new, and extremely interesting, especially 
when its function in astronomy is consid- 
ered; by its use, in examining photographie 
plates of the heavens, the observer is able 
to determine which star, if any, has moved, 
even though that movement be, on the pho- 
tographic plate, too minute for any physical 
measurement. 

The way the “blink microscope’ works 
is very simple. Two photographs of the 
same bit of sky, made a number of years 
apart, are put in the instrument, which, by 
means of prisms, makes it possible for one 
eye at the ocular to see either negative, ac- 
cording as the shutter of the instrument is 
moved to right or left. Both plates are 
equally illuminated. When the shutter is 
worked, the light from one plate is cut off, 
and the light from the other turned on. If 
the two plates are the same, the eye is not 
conscious of the change of source of light 
from. one plate-to the other) @Bat™isagm 
star image in one plate is the tiniest frac- 
tion of a millimeter different in position 
from the image of the same star on the 
other plate, the change from plate to plate 
causes that star image to “blink” or “wink” 
—hence the name. And the amount of the 
“blink” is a measure of the amount of the 
movement. 

Thus photography of the heavens be- 
comes even more necessary and important 
to the great science of astronomy than ever 
before. 

Now if we could invent a “blink” micro- 
scope which a man might apply to his bust- 
ness, what a wonder we would see. If there 
were only some way by which we might put 
our job under the lens, as it was five years 
ago, and again as it is today, and shift the 
light from one to the other. Undoubtedly 
the image would “blink” at us—but would 

e “blink” be great enough to satisfy our 
ambition? Would discern enough 


you ever 


we 
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“proper motion” between ourselves as we 
were and ourselves as we are? 

It is rather a fascinating speculation. Of 
course, no man may say what wonders will 
come out of photography in the future—so 
many have sprung from it in the past that 
we should be astonished at nothing. We 
make maps by photography, we fight battles 
by photographs, the astronomer and_ the 
doctor, the engineer and contractor, the 
lawyer and the merchant, all find use for 
photography, our papers are illustrated with 
it, our homes beautified by it, our education 
comes by it, we are entertained and amused 
by it in the movies—why shouldn’t it also 
be used for us to “blink” at our businesses ? 

But in the meantime, while the head pho- 
tographic crank is inventing a way for us 
to photograph so intangible but actual thing 
as a job, perhaps we can find some way of 
making a substitute for a “blink” business 
microscope. 

One such way is in the comparison of a 
business chart. A chart is nothing but a 
visual expression of figures. Photograph- 
ers are, or should be, more sensitive to 
visual impression than any other kind. A 
tabulated statement of profit and loss, in- 
crease of orders, changes in costs, size of 
force, business done, capital turnover, in- 
crease of expenses, etc., may be a very il- 
luminating document, but it is never so im- 
pressive or so easy to understand as a pic- 
ture. If, therefore, we can translate our 
figures into something we can see, and have 
two of them five years apart, we can put one 
on top of the other, look through them both, 
and behold—our substitute for the business 
“blink”? microscope. 

And any one can make a chart. A sheet 
of paper with lines up and down can repre- 
sent months—a month to a line, sixty lines 
for five years. Horizontal lines can repre- 
sent quantities in units, tens and hundreds. 
A wavy line crossing these two sets of lines 
can indicate the rise and fall of prices, of 
orders, of costs, of size of orders, of any 
one of a dozen or more interesting things 
about the job. 
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A chart of this kind of last year, super- 
imposed on one of this year, shows at a 
glance—a “blink’”—what changes have 
taken place. If the order line climbs faster 
this year than last and stays at a higher 
level, business has been better. If it climbs 
less steeply and stays below, gross business 
may be less, but—look at the-cost line. If 
this year’s cost line is equal to last year’s 
and this year’s order line is less, then this 
year’s profit line must be below that of last 
year. But if this year’s cost line is more 
below last year’s than this year’s order line 
is below last year’s, then the profit line may 
be, should be, higher than last year’s. 

Such is a “blink microscope” of business. 
And while the astronomer must make his 
plates five, ten, twenty-five years apart, and 
can never go back to make the first plate, 
the business man can make up his last year’s 
chart, or a chart of his business of five years 
ago, by no more difficult process than con- 
sulting his last year’s books, or those of five 
years ago. 


It’s a good thing to get off and look at 
ourselves impersonally once in a while and 
see what makes us what we are. It’s a bet- 
ter thing never to “blink” the facts even if 
we have to use a business “blink” micro- 
scope to find them out. And if, as may be, 
and probably is the case, our little businesser 
“blink” microscope shows us real progress, 
a real “proper motion” of our job forward 
and upward, what a satisfaction it is to see 
it, not only in figures but in pictures—and 
few we make with lens and plate will seem 
more beautiful to our eyes than those we 
draw with pen and ruled lines, if two. of 
them, one on top of the other, “blink” to us 
the welcome fact of growth and progress 
and profit. 


la 
if 


UNCLE SAM’S WORRIES (STEVENSON 
AMERICANIZED) 
There’s so much blues in the East of U. S., 
And so much booze in the West of U. S., 
That it ill behooves any of U. S. 
To say what it thinks of the rest of U. S. 
—Cartoons Magazine. 
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Workroom Economy 


There is only one way in which you can figure 
the difference between economy and waste and 
that is by knowing exactly how much material 
comes into your studio from your stock house, 
how much of it goes out in finished photographs 
and, by a simple process of subtraction, finding 
how much is lost by inefficiency. 

Not a difficult thing to do, but the waste is pos- 
sibly a more difficult thing to prevent. There 
must be waste, but there is such a thing as reason- 
able and unreasonable waste. Preventable waste 
is the thing you should be interested in. 

Our customers often ask us to find printers for 
them and we always hesitate to recommend anyone 
we know little about. Our idea of a good printer 
is not merely a man who can make good prints, 
but a man who can produce the most good prints 
with the least amount of waste. 

You can easily estimate the waste of paper, for 
example, but you can’t figure that as your entire 
loss. There is the waste of the printer’s time, 
‘the waste of chemicals and the delay in getting out 
your orders. 

If your printer is inexperienced or inefficient, he 
may be a liability: rather than an asset. This is 
not intended as a reflection on good printers. 
Good printers are scarce and many inexperienced 
apprentices have been pressed into service. 

A printer can only gain experience by printing. 
But before he begins printing he can be taught a 
great many things that will help him to reduce 
waste when he does begin. 

One of the most common causes of waste is the 
inability to judge the printing density of a negative. 
Making a trial print is a sure way, but all too 
often it requires two or three trial prints, especially 
when the cost of material has not been impressed 
upon a printer or a check on the amount of paper 
used has not been kept to make him careful. 

A man may be a good workman and still not 
use the care or practice the economy he should. 
Don’t scold about such things. Scolding is for 
children. And don’t raise an awful row all of a 
sudden and then let the thing blow over. 

The best way to secure results is to get the 
co-operation of your worers. Take them into 
your confidence and have them keep the check on 
themselves. Give a mana gross of paper and tell 
him you want him to make a record— you want 
to see how many good prints he can make out of 
a gross and he will show you how good a workman 
he: really is. 

Tell him you know there must be some waste— 
tell him what you think is reasonable, if you like, 
and he will try to eliminate even part of that. 

We know of no better help to printing than a 
frame of three or four negatives of varying 
densities with a light behind them, and a blank 
space to place the negative to be printed. If the 
printing time of the negatives in the frame is 
]nown, it is easy to judge the length of exposure 
necessary to make a print from any negative by 
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comparing its density with that of those in the 
frame. 

It’s a little trouble to fix up such a printing 
guide, but if a little trouble reduces a lot of waste 
it is worth while. 

Faulty negatives have a direct bearing on secur- 
ing good prints. If your aim is to make negatives 
that are good to look at, print some of those 
negatives yourself and possibly you may decide 
to make your negatives good printers rather than 
good lookers. 

It’s perfectly natural to “pass the buck,” but it 
doesn’t help towards getting better results. There 
should be perfect working harmony between printer 
and operator. The man who makes the negatives 
and develops them is really judged by the prints 
his negatives produce. He may prefer to be judged 
by his negatives because he has no part in produc- 
ing prints. But indirectly the quality of the print 
depends entirely upon his work. 

He may be making flat lightings and giving 
short development, in which case his negatives 
lack the necessary snap and contrast, or he may 
be making strong lightings, under-exposing and 
forcing development, in which case there is too 
much contrast and too little gradation. 

The printer does not usually have the same 
standing as the man who makes and develops the 
negative, but if he is a good printer he knows the 
kind of negative that is required to produce a good 
print, and his counsel should have weight. 

Materials are very important in elimimating 
waste. The best paper and the best chemicals are 
without question the cheapest, because of their 
uniformity and reliability. 

A paper that has latitude—that will give prints 
of uniform depth and color, and that has a suff- 
ciently constant speed that changes in exposure 
for different emulsions are not necessary, will 
always produce the greatest number of good prints 
with the least amount of waste. 

Reliable chemicals are also absolutely essential. 
Everyone knows that the risk of using chemicals 
of inferior quality is not worth any small saving 
that can be made. The loss of one customer a year 
because of deteriorated prints will offset the differ- 
ence between the cost of good and bad chemicals. 

Produce good work at any cost, but check up 
the waste at frequent intervals and you will find 
that the preventable waste is often enough of an 
item to make a considerable difference in a year’s 
profits.—Photo. Digest. 


*% 


Weary Editor: It was not for nothing the Scan- 
dinavians called their poets “skalds.” 

Jaundiced Reader: No, sir. But the Scots went 
one deeper and called theirs “Burns !’—Cartoons 
Magazine, 

* 


Rastus (after a visit to the doctor) : Dat doctah 
sure am a funny man. 

His wife: How come? 

Rastus: Made me swallah two cartridges 
filled with powdah, and then tell me I shouldn't 
smoke. As if Ah would.—Cartoons Magazine. 
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The Hetherington Competition 


OPEN TO ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Some years ago Mr. Charles Hetherington was one of the leading photog- 
raphers of this country and left the profession to take up painting, and he has 
become most successful in his art. Mr. Hetherington has never forgotten his 
love for photography and photographers. He has authorized us to offer one 
of his best paintings, handsomely framed, for the 


Best Portrait of an Old Man or an Old Woman. 


Mr. Hetherington’s paintings are hung in six large clubs and in sixteen large 
private*collections in the U. S., and he says in his offer “‘I am doing this to 


show ‘the boys’ I have not forgotten them, and the picture will be the best I 


can paint. 
of my life happy.” 


There is nothing too good for those photogs who made many years 


The competition has no restrictions excepting that the prints must not be 


smaller:than 8 x 10. 


And you may enter as many prints as you like. 


The 


painting will be shown at the National Convention in July, at Buffalo, and the 
pictures judged and prize awarded at that time. 


Entries must be sent only to FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, 
Philadelphia. The last day for receiving prints is Tuesday, July 12th (at noon), 1921. 


Writing Effective Advertisements 
PLAN SPACE ACCORDING TO MESSAGE 
It would seem quite obvious that any container 


should be made large enough to hold what is to - 


be put in it. And advertising space is the con- 
tainer for the copy, the message designed to pay 
a profit on the investment. 

Instead of arbitrarily deciding, “We will use a 
four-page folder, 3% x 6, for this mailing piece,” 
the advertiser owes himself the preliminary 
thought of “How extensively do I want to present 
my message?” The decision will guide the space. 
Perhaps it will require only a single sheet; per- 
haps a booklet is more desirable, or a broadside. 

Writing an advertisement after all follows 
closely the rhetorical arrangement of an essay as 
to introduction, body and conclusion. But selling 
exactness calls for different phrasing of the same 
elements. So we outline it: 


1. Introduction, or attracting attention with in- 
teresting headline, illustration and starting para- 
graph. 

2. Body, comprising (a) argument as to the 
merits of the goods and dependability of the 
manufacturer; and (b) proof, represented by 
mathematical facts, testimonials or actual results 
as demonstrated in service. 


3. Conclusion, or “hook,” whereby the reader is 
influenced to agree with what the advertiser says, 
to the point of ordering or buying the product 


advertised. Plan these three elements first; then 
decide on the space accordingly. 

A well-balanced advertisement shows on its 
face that the advertiser has complete control 
over his message, presenting it for utmost effec- 
tiveness, in precisely the space representing the 
greatest sales power for the money invested. 

A four-minute man, during the war, knew his 
“Space” limitation and presented a capsule mes- 
sage. The Fourth of July orator who knows he 
must perspire freely for at least half an hour 
puts little limitation on the comprehensiveness of 
his speaking plan.—Scope. 
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Getting Business 


This is one of the last things the average pro- 
fessional photographer thinks of. If the work 
comes his way he can do it, and generally do it 
very well, if we bear in mind the fact that in 
most cases he only gets the class of work which 
he is able to do, and which he caters for. But if 
insufficient work comes along he too often sits 
down and grumbles, blaming the election, or the 
budget or the weather. The old adage, that good 
wine needs no bush might be true when  pur- 
veyors of wine were limited in numbers, but we 
opine the wine-sellers hung out the bush all the 
same. The professional worker who hides himself 
in a town, or who only gives the usual modest 
showcase indication of his presence in the midst 
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Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 


In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
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of a community, is losing much business he ought 
to secure. Whatever his training, education, so- 
cial position or habits may be, he ought to mix 
among his fellows. Let him join a club where 
he will meet people whom he can meet on an 
equal footing. If he is young he may also join 
tennis, cricket, rowing, or football clubs, and, if 
musical, some choral society. In this way, with- 
out any appearance of undue pushfulness, he will 
enlarge his circle of friends, and in time make 
most of them customers. Further than this, he 
will get information as to what is going on around 
him and will see opportunities of which he would 
otherwise only hear when it was too late. It 
is much better business to get about the town a 
little, looking after work and to pay some one 
else to mount and spot the prints, than to ac- 
quire the habit of staying indoors fiddling with 
the details of work which really do not need the 
constant attention of what should be the master 
mind of the business——The British Journal of 
Photography. 
*% 


Every cloud has its silver lining. If you are 
suffering from cancellation of orders, double 
your efforts and get new ones. Do not pay any 
attention to the sob stuff. 

Bed rock has been reached in practically every 
line of trade and buying will commence just as 
soon as the public is convinced of the correctness 
and the honesty of this statement. Be on the 
square with your customer. Let him know you 
are playing the game fairly and confidence will 
return just as quickly as the sun pushes its way 
through the clouds after an April shower. Fi- 
nancial conditions are good. What the manu- 
facturer wants is orders. Every manufacturer 
and every manufacturing institution, every banker 
and every financial house and every producer 
of whatever kind has an influence on the situation. 
Every word that is spoken and every letter that 
is written are like the little drops of water and 
the little grains of sand. All have their bearing. 
Do not let your horses lag. Keep) themtraces 
stretched. Increase your advertising. Increase 
the number of your circulars. Increase your 
effort and multiply your enthusiasm. No man 
ever succeeded without enthusiasm, and no effort, 
however heroic, ever wins unless you believe you 
are going to win. Set your peg up high and 
work with a will. Certainly every producer of 
articles knows he can sell a certain quantity of 
standard goods. Do not halt your production on 
the things you know you can _ sell.—Manu- 
facturers’ News. 

% 

The dismantled ostrich stood beside the fence 
and watched the parade go by. Finally he saw 
one intensely homely woman wearing a mag- 
nificent cluster of plumes. 

“Gosh!” murmured the bird, ‘my feathers 
don’t seem to care who wears ’em.” 
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Which Plate Should You Use? 


Photographers are exacting in their demands of plates. In order to produce 
the best work, they must have a plate especially designed to meet their 


individual needs. 


SPECIAL “XX”. 

SEC LA aire ce vas. 5 user ee ule 
COM Tro. th ye ae 
POSTALS ... 
COMMERCIAL 
COLORNON . Shen ste ieee 
CONTRAST LANTERN SLIDE . 
PAN ORTHO 

PROCESS . eee a 
CENTRAL X-RAY. . 
NON-HALATION . 
PAN ORTHO D. C. 


Your plate is listed below: 


An extra fast Portrait or speed plate. 

An all-around Studio plate. 

For Landscape and Copying. 

A fast plate for Postal work. 

For Commercial photography. 

A Color plate rendering Orthochromatic values. 
Producing brilliant Lantern Slides. 

A Tri-Color, or Pan Chromatic plate. 

For all Commercial Process work. 

An X-Ray plate of the highest radiographic quality. 
A Double Coated plate eliminating Halation. 

A perfect double coated Pan Ortho plate. 


Order from your dealer—today. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


' NEW YORK 


Comparisons 


Comparisons, they say, are odious. But, on the 
other hand, only by comparison can we readily 
reach a true basis for judgment. 

When a man is spoken of as a “big” man, it 
means “big” compared with other men. If com- 
pared to a hippopotamus, he would be small. 

When we speak of a “fast” horse we mean 
“fast” compared with other horses. For com- 
pared with an aeroplane, the horse is a mightily 
slow-moving animal. 

So comparisons can only be drawn between 
things in the same class. This is why so many 
business men are often confused when comparing 
prices. However, this is nothing against the man, 
for in the conduct of his business the purchase 
of photography is only incidental to the more 
important affairs. He cannot and is not ex- 
pected to know as much about photography as he 
knows about his own merchandise. 

Not always does he know that there are different 
classes of photographers, from the point of view 
of service and ability. But it has been a source 
of pride to us to be told by long-time customers 
that, after they made a few comparisons when 
we first began helping them in their problems, 
they are quite willing to abide by our own de- 
pendability and technical skill. For them com- 
parison has ended. So has experiment. A happy 
condition, and one which will be of benefit to 
you, if you too wish to test its merits. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


_ SAN FRANCISCO 


On Management 


A great deal is said in these days about capital 
and advantages it has from the start over the 
tradesman of slender means and modest credit. 
Of course, this cannot be disputed. Nevertheless, 
you yourself are the principal factor in the set- 
tlement of your affairs, and until you have reck- 
oned with yourself you have not solved your 
problem of success. 

I wish I had the time to dwell longer on the 
details of successful management, but I will try 
to sum them up hurriedly as follows: First, use 
care and discretion in selecting your help and 
apply a policy towards them that will make each 
employee your friend. Second, have your execu- 
tive departments carefully organized, with a view 
of getting business by all legitimate methods and 
retaining it. Third, have a thorough system 
throughout your establishment and enforce it 
rigidly each day. Have a method for the casual 
visitor and prospective visitor, as well as the 
actual sitter. Fourth, keep faith with your men 
and with your customers on all occasions. Fifth, 
don’t be too hungry for orders, but get the best 
work for your particular situation, and, instead 
of envying some other fellow, watch your own 
business and stick to it. Sixth, buy materials 
carefully, wisely and with good judgment. Seventh, 
keep your credit good so that when the hard day 
comes along you will be able to get what you 
need.—S. A. 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


M. A. Cook has opened a new studio in Belfast, 
Me. 


Photographer Slate has disposed of his studio 
in Honesdale, Pa. 


T. A Eggleton will open a new studio in Stir- 
ling, Ontario, Canada. 


W. H. Hart, Craigmont, Idaho, has purchased 
the Campbell Studio, Nezperce, Idaho, and will 
operate it as a branch studio. 


George A. Kassell, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., was 
elected President of the Southeast Missouri Pho- 
tographers’ Association at their semi-annual con- 
vention. 


C. A. Nelson, pioneer photographer of Bakers- 
held, Calif., died on April 30th, following a stroke 
of apoptexy. Mr. Nelson was 74 years of age 
and a native of Denmark. He is survived by his 
widow, two daughters and one son. 


H. M. Redfield, who for some time past has 
been with the Personius Studios, in Elmira, N. Y., 
has taken over the studio and business of George 
L. Drake, Penn Yan, N: Y. “Owing to ilvhealth: 
Mr. Drake has been compelled to temporarily give 


up the business, and will spend the summer in 
Waverly, N. Y. 
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Ohio-Michigan-Indiana Dates 
Set Forward 


The Committee. of Arrangements for the 
O-M-I Convention learned recently that by 
moving the dates for their meeting ahead one 


week, much better hotel accommodations could 
be made for the comfort of the members and 
their families. As there are several other and 
larger meetings scheduled for the week of the 
fifteenth,—our original dating,—hotel rooms will 
be at a premium and are pretty well booked up 
at this time, whereas the program for the previ- 
ous week is comparatively quiet so far as the 
hotels are concerned. 

The committee got in touch immediately with 
the Secretary of the Manufacturers Bureau to 
see if the change of dates was feasible from 
the exhibitors’ standpoint. When things were 
explained to him, he arranged the change at once 
and then the committee got busy with the man- 
agement of the Hotel Westminster—Convention 
Headquarters—with the idea of procuring that 
hotel for the exclusive use of our members dur- 
ing our meeting. At this writing we have not 
heard definitely from the hotel people, but you 
can rest assured that you'll be well cared for 


when you write for hotel reservations. 
So now you must change that note on your 
memo calendar to read :— 
“Studio closed August 9th, 10th, 11th, 
O-M-I Convention, Winona Lake, Ind.” 


the essentials. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial P Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 
INCLUDING PRICES CHARGED IN TWO LARGE CITIES 


85 Illustrations 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 

Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 


posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 


Profusely 


The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 


to the specialist. 


The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 


mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 


The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 


We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBER 


636 S. Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 
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How We Grow 


Our photography did not, as is some- 
times poetically but falsely asserted, spring 
full-armed and perfect from the brain of a 
genius. 

With all due appreciation of the wonder- 
ful impulse, at the beginning of the last 
century, which gave birth to the permanent 
photographic picture, we dare not fail to 
accord credit to the long line of indefatig- 
able investigators whose plodding labor 
made the grand discovery possible. 

The dispute as to the priority of par- 
ticular discoveries concerns us less, since we 
hold that, at any time, and among any 
civilized people, a man may appear who, 
starting with very scanty preparation, is 
driven by an irresistible impulse into the 
path of scientific investigation, and by his 
native genius, achieves the most astonishing 
results. 

Such phenomena seem to have been in- 
timately associated with the history of pho- 
tography all along; for if we inquire into 
the reason for the remarkable progress our 
art has made in a little over fifty years, we 
shall discover that it may be traced to just 
such an impulse, stimulated by the demands 
of the times. 

We see the perfect fruit but forget the 


ceaseless efforts which, all unappreciated, 
made the culmination possible. 

Photography, at the first, was recognized 
as the handmaid of science, but it is really 
only on the discovery of the modern gela- 
tine plate that its incalculable service began 
to be realized. 

There is no disputing the fact that the 
great revival of astronomy, since 1880, 1s 
due to the agency of the improved sensitive 
plate. 

This science has so developed in unsus- 
pected directions and its revelations are so 
wonderful as almost to make the thought 
depressing to humanity; for the advent of 
the dry plate made it possible to apply pho- 
tography freely in all astronomical work 
and it is indisputable that its service is. re- 
sponsible for the great astronomical ex- 
pansion. 

The gelatine plate made possible pro- 
longed exposure to the hosts of heaven, thus 
enabling the record of faintly luminous ce- 
lestial objects, such as nebula and _star- 
spectra. 

The serious practical proposal to 
the sky” by means of photography, was at- 
tempted only when the dry plate demon- 
strated its capabilities. 


“chart 
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Work on the sun has been entirely rev- 
olutionized by the gelatine plate. Astron- 
omers can now study in detail and at con- 
venience portions of the sun of which pre- 
viously they could get bare indications only. 

The various applications of the gelatine 
bromide film in its modifications in other 
directions—to pathology, surgery, medicine, 
microscopic anatomy, in fact, all the phys- 
ical and chemical investigations,” aremtoo 
well known, to be more than, here, briefly 
fereri edsio. 

In ‘Radiography,’ alone, call just to 
mind its incalculable service in alleviating 
human suffering. 

Nor can we forget its contributions to 
human happiness in the cheap means of 
rational delight to the multitude, in the 
marvelous cinematography. 

It would be useless to dilate further on 
the value of the gelatine plate as a factor 
in the progress of the arts and sciences. 

We shall touch but slightly here, upon its 
special value to the professional photog- 
rapher to show that the modern gelatine 
film has been the prime mover in the phe- 
nomenal advance of photography in art. 

The photographer of the past laid greater 
stress on technical performance than we at 
present do. 

He prided himself upon the ability to 
produce good “chemical effect,” because the 
media employed was somewhat refractory 
and demand humoring, as it were, to do his 
will and carry out his artistic intention. 

But the gelatine plate became really a 
willing and pliable handmaid, that made but 
little, if any, hindrance to pictorial exploita- 
tion. So that, now, the photographer can 
relegate technical performance to less con- 
sideration, being assured of the trustworthi- 
ness of his medium. He has opportunity, 
therefore, to add to his other qualities the 
composition of the artist, and make his pro- 
fession esthetic, rather mechanical. 

The young man who enters the photo- 
graphic profession now-a-days must learn 
that he has to amalgamate artistic taste with 
technical ability and good business sense to 
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be successful. Any divorce of the art-phase 
tends to lowering of his standard. So the 
confession is inevitable—that art is the 
most potent factor in the profession. 

It is only by earnest and conscientious 
study in that delightful realm—“‘the artis- 
tic’—that the modern photographer can 
hope to advance, but he should never forget 
that this has been made possible only 
through the perfection of the means which 
standardized the mechanical appliance. 

We must acknowledge that all this prog- 
ress, this elevation of the status of photog- 
raphy, is due singly and solely to the gela- 
tine plate. Its marvelous qualities enable 
the photographer to accomplish what, once 
in the history of our art, was utterly impos- 
sible, even though the process may have 
been manipulated by a worker of supreme 
artistic instinct. 


What to Study 


As for the artistic element in portrait 
photography I cannot repeat often enough: 
Stop imitating. Do something original. 
Then there will still be time to discuss art. 
Work out your own thoughts by yourself. 
New ideas, true enough, are always antag- 
onized at the beginning. But don’t mind 
that. Ifa thing is good it will survive. 

But the Old Masters won’t do it for you. 
Of course, we can learn from them, as we 
can profit by the study of almost everything. 
We should not forget, however, that their 
portraits reflected the conditions of their 
time. Conditions have grown different, we 
live in a different atmosphere than in me- 
dieval Europe. Light conditions have 
changed, we wear different clothes and hats, 
and they need different treatment. We may 
try to imitate the spirit of a thing, but not 
the actual products of the time. They are 
misleading to say the least. 

By far more heartily do I recommend the 
study of works of modern portrait painters, 
as they necessarily deal with the men and 
women and children of today. But even in 
that case one can go too far. Composition 
in color and composition in monochrome are 
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two entirely different things. A good por- 
trait engraving, etching, drawing, etc., can 
teach you by far more than any painting. 
A painting can teach you little more than 
certain laws of posing, the position of the 
head, the attitude of the figure and the 
placing of the hands and the arrangements 
of groups. It may also improve your feel- 
ing for line. But the lighting will play you 
false as it is generally thought out in color, 
while a composition in monochrome lends 
itself more readily to a study of middle 
tints, of values and tones, of the balance of 
dark and light planes, something you can 
use to great advantage in your profession. 

The idealized portrait, where the sitter is 
absorbed in thought and has no connection 
whatever with the world we live in, where 
the expression conveys the impression of 
absentmindedness—akin to the heroic re- 
pose of Greek sculpture—the effect is never 
as vivid, or really sensuously as enjoyable, 
as where the portrait is almost on the de- 
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fensive attitude and shows as much vigil- 
ance in gazing at you as it does dignity in 
questioning your intrusion. Such pictures 
always make one collect oneself to reply to 
the question the portrait is about to ask: 
“Well, what do you think of me?’ This 
expression is quite different from that self- 
conscious look which is called the ‘‘photo- 
graphic face.” 

This intense personal character stamps 
such portraits with a living and permanent 
Of ideal pictures you tire if you 
have them constantly before you; they are 
soon dismissed after you have criticised 
them, even if with enthusiasm. The ecstatic 
state is tiresome when long continued or 
The portrait which 


interest. 


frequent in occurrence. 
looks at you is, after all, the most human, 
there seems to be some question pending 
between you, and a fascinating power is 
exercised over you, because of its individ- 
uality which is always new. 


See ae 


Photography During and After the War 


PROF. O. MENTE, BERLIN 


The unexpected has happened! Photog- 
raphy during the war had a great develop- 
ment, though for about a year it has suf- 
fered abatement. The course of events 
seems now intelligible, but no one could 
foresee it, and no expert could have antici- 
pated the results nor have provided against 
them. Of course, here and there a portrait 
photographer may have laid in a stock of 
gold or platinum salts or of plates, recog- 
nizing that an increase of price was due, 
but how long could such a stock last? The 
good business that accrued to photograph- 
ers during the war was due, on one hand, 
to the disturbance in affairs (which was 
associated with great activity of industry) 
and, on the other hand, to the fact that 
many of those who participated in the war 
made the supreme sacrifice, and their rela- 
tives utilized occasional photographs, and 
even old portraits as materials for enlarge- 
ments. The greatest run of business of the 


photographer was certainly from that class 
which before had either not patronized the 
studio or, if necessity arose, had selected the 
cheapest places. Almost all industries ex- 
perienced, during the war, a great expan- 
sion, and even unskilled working men and 
women obtained wages that before that time 
were not thought of. This excess of in- 
come found outlet, naturally, in the luxury 
field, to which, in a general sense, photo- 
graphic portraiture may be assigned, hence 
the photographer reaped a golden harvest. 

The higher type of establishments se- 
cured, as patrons, those who had become 
rich in war-work, and also that class who, 
by sinister methods, had acquired proft, a 
procedure still in evidence, though truly not 
to such extent as formerly. 

It is somewhat astonishing that the pho- 
tographic industry was able to secure the 
supply of plates and papers that it needed. 
When we consider the enormous amount of 
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photo-material that the war itself required, 
particularly in aviation work, we wonder 
that the increased demand on the part of 
civilian photographers was met with rela- 
tively little friction. Naturally, deliveries 
were sometimes delayed, especially when 
many wanted the same line of goods, but in 
general all obtained suitable materials. 

The course of business did not, however, 
run perfectly smooth. Before long, the 
government commandeered the gold and 
platinum, which resulted in the more ex- 
tended use of P. O. P. Although the “ton- 
ing bath without gold,” which as well known 
contains lead salts, gives, on general inspec- 
tion, the same tints as the gold solution, its 
durability is inferior. Though platinum 
and related metals that were also withheld, 
have no perfect substitute, yet those oper- 
ators who served a high-class custom, and 
who ordinarily used mat albumen paper and 
similar materials, were somewhat embar- 
rassed, since, although development papers 
will give, with comparatively simple manip- 
ulation, namely, by mere development, a 
very similar tone to paper toned by the 
combined gold and platinum bath, yet the 
type of negative needed for such paper and, 
lastly, the quality of the surface and the 
gradation of tone with it are so different 
from P. O. P., that, at first, considerable 
difficulty arose. It is true that the modern 
gaslight papers have been materially im- 
proved, especially as concerns the softness 
and tint of the silver image, but the char- 
acteristic property of the P. O. P., namely, 
its latitude, cannot be given to development 
paper. 

I understand under “‘latitude’’—or “‘auto- 
matic adaptability’ —the property of P. O. 
P. is to meet the requirements of all nega- 
tives. As is well known, the surface dark- 
ens first under the more transparent parts, 
the superficially altered layer protects the 
silver salt beneath, and hence, the shadows 
darken more slowly, while the high-lights 
and half tones have time to become im- 
pressed. The more “contrasty” the nega- 
tive, the more this automatic equalization 
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comes into play, while with flat negatives 
high-lights and shadows proceed in develop 
ment simultaneously. | 

At present photographers have become 
better satisfied with the development papers, 
making soft negatives, and thus securing 
prints that are hardly inferior to those with 
P. O. P., indeed, in the matter of durability, 
apparently superior. The grain of the de- 
velopment paper is coarser than that of the 
other and resists atmospheric influences. 
Together with the development of gaslight 
papers in warm tones, especially dark 
brown, usually obtained by the use of pyro- 
catechin without addition of sulphite, direct 
sulphur and selenium tonings have been em- 
ployed, while indirect toning by bleaching 
and then sulphurizing is especially used 
with silver bromide papers. 

Selenium toning yields easily a somewhat 
reddish tone, for which reason it is now 
customary to combine it with sulphur ton- 
ing. Much use is being made of a bath of 
liver of sulphur, which is rapid, convenient 
and cheap. A three per cent. solution of 
liver of sulphur with a little ammonia, the 
solution being warmed to about 90 degrees 
F., will tone all highly sensitive gaslight 
papers to a rich brown. 

Therefore, at present, sufficient methods 
are available in positive printing, and the 
carbon process and pigment printing with- 
out transferring, under the titles “Buehler 
process’ and “Hochheimer gum-printing 
process’ offer further opportunities for 
special work. 

Unfortunately, the enormous increase in 
the price of dry plates has materially re- 
stricted photographic work. Since the peace 
treaty we have had little coal available for 
the industries, and the glass works have 
been largely shut down. Never during the 
entire war period was seen so many un- 
mended windows and store bulks as now, 
and this lack of glass, with the wild rise in 
price of that adapted for dry plates, has led 
to most serious conditions. It is a fact that 
a good supply of dry plates is in the market, 
but at a cost of about twenty times that of 
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From the Halldorson Demonstration at the Baltimore Convention 


Portrait Film 

Cyko Print 

Negative and Print Developed 
with Cumminone 
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Prints made during the Background Demonstration by L. J. Buckley 
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pre-war days, and as the circulating medium 
has become scarce the luxury industries are 
again affected. [Efforts have been made to 
escape from the glass famine by the intro- 
duction of paper supports. Two of our 
large manufacturing establishments, the 
Mimosa, in Dresden, and the Farbenfab- 
riken vorm. Bayer in Leverkusen, at Co- 
logne, have placed on the market detachable 
films on paper supports, and these are truly 
very convenient and sensitive, with a fairly 
wide range of color response. Portrait pho- 
tography is being carried out with these, 
which are sold at about half the price of the 
glass plates, and which, in the short time 
that they have been manufactured, have 
undergone such marked improvement in 
quality as to be scarcely inferior in any re- 
spect to the ordinary dry plate. 

The future of photography is not so 
much dependent on the manufacturers of 
photographic supphes and accessories as 
upon a general readjustment of prices in all 
fields, from which one can hope a real re- 
vival of the practice of the art... Perhaps 
this much to be desired improvement is ap- 
proaching; some evidences of it are now 
perceptible, so that we can expect a better- 
ment in every-day conditions, the founda- 
tion of real improvement in the status of 
photographic art. 


* 
Pullman Posers 


Who is it that searches earth’s corners and nooks 
To pick out the names of the sleepers de luxe? 
You notice them here, and you notice them there, 
From Frisco to Brooklyn, Spokane to Bellaire; 
In search of the dining car through them you run, 


But you find ’mongst their names—not a sensible 
one! 


Emblazoned on portals in letters of gold, 
They suddenly stare at you, blatant and bold! 
There’s Alterton, Bradigan, Cleops, Duzelle; 
Elyria, Fugit, Gavenna, Haswell; 

Itonga, Jaribdus, Karmeno, Lusanne; 
Manasket, Narcisco, Obijah, Pedan; 
Quotonah, Ravannah, Sylenus, Tulonne; 
Usilicus, Vera, Wandee, Xenophon ; 

Yolanda, Zarepta, and some I forget, 


But I never have found one named Morpheus 
yet! 
—Cartoons Magazine. 
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Pictures from the Buckley 
Demonstration 

The pictures herewith were made in the 
Continental Hotel Fountain Room before 
Philadelphia photographers through the 
kindness of John Haworth Company and 
the Nela Specialties Division. 

Buckley of Binghamton made the demon- 
stration and was, as usual, full of pep and 
new ideas. His circular latticed background 
proved very popular as he demonstrated the 
many effects and advantages of its use. 


He described in detail the manner of 
making the background, which 1s as follows: 

A screen shade five feet wide and eight 
feet long; cut a circle in the center twenty- 
four inches in diameter ; twelve small pieces 
of lattice one-quarter inch thick, thirty 
inches long, and one inch wide. ‘Tack the 
pieces, across the circle, to the shade, four 
inches apart up and down. Hang the shade 
on a roller on a background, framing so 
that it can be raised or lowered to suit the 
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picture. Do not have any other background 
on the frame. Then add a few artificial 
vines or flowers. You can also place a small 
lace curtain draped back for a Japanese 
window effect. Place a light back of the 
circle and you will see some very interesting 
effects. It is especially adapted to children, 
girls and family groups. 

The demonstration of draperies was per- 
haps the most interesting of the evening. 
The latest style of gowns was made with 
the simplicity of turning your hand and add- 
ing a pin or two. Not only was he clever 
in draping, but instructive in detail in this 
work. 

He proved himself a master of artificial 
lighting, showing several effects of single 
and double back-lighting. A record crowd 
of two hundred and fifty attended the meet- 
ing and much enthusiasm was shown 
throughout the demonstration. 


Salesmanship 
C. H. CLAUDY 

Did you ever go into a haberdasher’s with 
a dollar’n a half tightly clutched in your 
fist, prepared to shoot the whole of it for a 
necktie, and come away with six shirts, a 
dozen pairs of socks, a new belt, a pair of 
garters, some collars and a box of hand- 
kerchiefs? And when you came out of 
your trance, did you ever wonder how it 
happened, and where the hypnotism came 
from which made you mortgage next 
week’s pay for a lot of things you didn’t 
know you needed ? 

Did you ever go into the tire shop to get 
a patch put on the blow out and come away 
with a brand new cord tire which cost twice 
as much as you ever paid for a tire before? 
And wonder how it was accomplished ? 

Did you ever start to buy a modest two- 
room cottage for ’steen hundred dollars and 
finally move into a twelve-room house 
which cost ’steen thousands? And wonder 
what hit you to make you sign a bushel of 
notes for the shack? 

What happened to you, in every case, was 
running bang up against salesmanship. 


Some one who knew more about wheedling 
the elusive dollar out of your jeans than 
you knew about keeping it there, had op- 
erated on you. You found the operation 
both painless and pleasant, and only when 
you came out from under—when it was too 
late—did you begin to have those unpleas- 
ant afterthoughts which begin “I shouldn't 
have spent all that—” and end “where is 
the cash going to come from?” 

A great many times we go into stores to 
buy something and but it—and nothing else. 
When that happens it is usually because we 
haven't met any one who knows anything 
about salesmanship. People who merely 
say “May I wait on you?’ and then give 
you what you ask for and let you go after 
you pay for what you have asked for, are no 
salespeople. They are mere automatic 
pieces of machinery. And if people come 
into your establishment and ask for a half 
dozen small pictures and you give them 
what they ask for and nothing more, you— 
or whoever does the attending to the wants 
of the customer—are not salespeople. You 
are merely order-takers. 

But how do J know what else my cus- 
tomer wants than what she asks for? It is 
not an alibi—this thing you are now saying. 
You don’t know. You neednt)¢are;y ime 
go into a store to buy one record for the 
talking machine and come out with six, it 
isn’t because the saleslady knew I wanted 
the other five—it’s because she imagined 
that maybe if I was interested in one record 
of six saxophones playing a fox trot I 
might be interested in other numbers of 
saxophones playing other things, or other 
things playing other fox trots. She doesn't 
know that I am interested—she merely 
takes a chance and tries to make me inter- 
ested. 

The newly-made mother, who brings 
small son in for his first picture, probably 
has a preconceived notion that she wants 
him sitting in a wash bowl, or on grandpa’s 
knee, or waving his rattle or something. 
Give her what she wants. But give her the 
chance to want something else. Have a 
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dozen different ways of picturing small son 
all ready-to show her. Give her a. chance 
to rave about some tinted picture of a baby. 
Let her get the idea in her head that the 
infant is far too pretty to be shown with 
just one pose. Make her, in other words, 
zuant some silk shirts besides the necktie. 

If Miss Justcomingout arrives with her 
new gown to be preserved for posterity, 
on tects net off swith: just one “picture. 
That’s what she came for, but—it’s your 
business, or your receptionist’s business—to 
make her want something else. If it’s a full 
length she wants, give it to her—but see 
that she sees a lot of half lengths and bust 
pictures. If it’s a large head she wants, do 
enough judicious admiration of the gown 
to make a full length seem very desirable. 
And make it, anyway, whether she will give 
you the order or not. It costs you a plate 
and a few minutes—it may be worth a fifty- 
dollar order. 

Salesmanship is not order taking. Any 
one can take orders. Salesmanship is mak- 
ing the customer strongly want something 
more than she originally wanted, want a 
greater quantity than she thought she 
wanted or want something better than she 
thought she wanted. 

Please note the word “want.” Salesman- 
ship does not consist in making a customer 
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take something larger, more expensive or 
different from what she wants. Many peo- 
ple can be shamed into ordering fifty-dollar 
pictures who want twenty-five-dollar pic- 
tures. That’s salesmanship inverted—a 
process which repels the good customer and 
keeps her away forevermore. The customer 
must not be persuaded to buy, or wheedled 
to buy, or compelled to buy. She must be 
made to want to buy. Only when this is 
done can it be said to be real salesmanship. 

To make a customer want to spend more 
money than she intended, she must be made 
to feel the desirability of the thing she is to 
purchase. The only way the photographer 
can do this is to have that thing on display, 
have it desirable and have enough tact and 
enthusiasm to instill that desire into the 
heart of the prospect. 

Every sitter for any one picture is a pos- 
sible prospect for a larger order of greater 
value. You have the prospect in your 
hands, you have the goods in your establish- 
ment, she has the money—the connecting 
thread is true salesmanship, which is noth- 
ing more and nothing less than the creation 
of a desire to possess. 

If this one art is the only thing which 
stands between your last year’s profits and 
profits this year twice as great, isn’t it worth 
some serious study and attention? 


Pictures in Everyday Life 


One great blessing the Dutch School of 
Painting (despite its so-called vulgarity of 
theme) conferred upon modern art was 
the trumpet call it sent forth to bring back 
the painters of the seventeenth century 
from their inane wanderings in the realm 
of classic idealism. 

Men of culture had become subject to 
the dominancy of classic pedantry. They 
had come to believe that Nature was too 
crude for the purpose of art, human nature 
too commonplace, to furnish themes for 
their pictures. 

The traditions of classic times were held 
to be invariable. 


Nature was subordinated to man, but 
man was transformed into an etherealized 
being and put in a paradise of dainty de- 
vices. 

The Dutch painters, gross as they are 
sometimes, and sensual as they are often in 
the scenes they depict, awakened artists to 
an appreciation of the beauty of the world 
about them, and at the same time brought 
them to a saving sense of the ridiculous con- 
dition into which their art had degenerated. 

It looks as if motive were only secondary 
in these paintings by the Dutch. They 
wanted to paint, but they ever determined to 
be honest and painted what most appealed 
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to them, just what they saw about them in 
their everyday life, regardless whether its 
tendency was to morality or otherwise. 

But they happened to live in very event- 
ful times, in an atmosphere of freedom of 
thought, and they took a lively interest in 
the stirring incidents, indeed often a pa- 
thetic part. 

They were not wanting in spirit or cour- 
age, as history demonstrates, but they seem 
not to have cared to depict scenes of hero- 
ism and suffering. 

They preferred to paint servant maids en- 
gaged in menial work, or boors in the field, 
or peasants carousing over their pots in 
front of an inn, or;cows in the pasture or 
market women along the canals or humble 
interiors—passing by subjects rich in pathos 
which would arouse present-day painters to 
a high state of feeling. 

But they were eminently honest in all that 
they did and painted everything conscien- 
tiously and truthfully. 

To them nothing was common or unclean. 
Their aim we might account low, their 
themes prosaic, but they were genuine. 

It seems as if they reasoned that man 
must be humbled because he had been un- 
duly exalted. And photography might learn 
from them. 

The scenes and incidents of every-day 
life ought surely to afford scope enough for 
expression of pictorial motive. 

Our domestic relations, if sincerely and 
honestly. expressed, will embody the true 
feeline: for art, better thaniall) thestaemes 
of melodramatic inflation. 

Photography has suffered not a little 
from the caustic pen of the critic for its 
Icarian flights of symbolism by its grandiose 
representation of distorted actuality. 

It is folly to try to soar into the empyrean 
while carrying along so much that is earthy. 

It weighs the craft down, and it hangs 
between heaven and the nether world in au 
unpleasant condition, till rescued by kind 
oblivion. 

Seek simple themes and render them ac- 
cordingly, emulate the Dutch painters. 
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You Can’t Stand Still 


If a man is not advancing you know what 
he is doing. It is hardly possible to remain 
at a standstill as to excellence or quality in 
our productions. You have only to glance 
at the walls of the convention exhibit to 
You note the ad- 
vance of many a one to a higher plane in his 


work than he stood at the last convention. 


prove the truth of this, 


You see some new artistic stars looming 
above the horizon. Shedding their benign 
influence and proving that it is possible to 
grow by nurture in art. It is a dangerous 
thing to be satisfied with what we do or 
persuade ourselves that we are letting well 
enough alone. 

Good teaching is ready for the asking, full 
and plenty, and in a way that is assimilable. 
We may besides learn from the failing and 
shortcomings of others and from those who 
know less than ourselves. The good points 
in another man’s work is a challenge to us. 

We can strive to equal or even surpass 
it. While his bad points we may take warn- 
Read 
Sub- 
scribe for some good photographic maga- 
zine. Exchange work with your competi- 
tors—exchange ideas. 


ing by and avoid in our practice. 


photographic books and_ journals. 


Often you get the 
best of the bargain. 

If it chances that. you become so well 
satished with your own efforts that they 
eclipse, in your own eyes, all the others, just 
retire front they protessions iS aaa 
fellow at your heels ready to pass. His light 
is dimming yours. 


There 


Now and then it’s a 
good plan to look back 
-and see the direction we 


are traveling. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


and write on one side of the paper only.) 


If You Are a Partner, or Contemplate Becoming One, 


Read 


One of the most curious, and in a sense 
intricate, things known to the law is the 
relation of partnership. Partnership law 
holds all sorts of traps and pitfalls for 
the unwary, and a very large percentage of 
those who enter into it appear to be “un- 
wary.” 

In a former article I have pointed out the 
fact that one of the traps in partnership was 
that the relation of partner, and hability as 
a partner, can be created by actions alone and 
really against the will and intent of the party 
whom the law later says must be held respon- 
sible. 

A case has just been decided which shows 
that the converse of that is also true, and 
that a man who allows another to hold him- 
self out as his partner may actually have to 
give up an interest in the firm to that other 
just because he allowed the claim of part- 
nership to be made. 

The case referred to arose in Pennsylvania 
and is typical of many others which have 
arisen all over the country. Levi M. Paul 
and George Heebner were partners in a retail 


mercantile business under the firm name of | 


Heebner & Paul. Paul withdrew, took his 
capital out, and started in business for him- 
self under his own name. Later there was 
some reason to believe that he might have to 
stand good for some of the debts of Heebner 
& Paul, and he conceived what he doubtless 
believed was a very clever idea. He organ- 
ized a “partnership” with himself, his son 
Howard and his daughter Sarah, filing the 
usual certificate giving himself one-fifth 
interest and Howard and Sarah two-fifths 
each. The fact was, as developed later, that 


This 

the whole thing was a fake, that Levi was 
and continued to be the sole owner of the 
business, and that the children were simply 
put in “to make it hard,” so to speak. In 
fact, it was admitted when the thing got into 
court, that the only reason for organizing the 
partnership at all was “for the purpose of 
protecting the property of Levi M. Paul 
from possible liability for the debts of Heeb- 
ner & Paul.” 


Lhee partners: 


I 


had a falling out, and 
Howard, in spite of all the above, demanded 
his interest in: the firm, and asked for an 
accounting and dissolution of the 
ship. His father and sister came forward 
and defended on the ground that Howard 
had no interest in the firm, and that the 
whole thing was done for the purpose I have 
described above. The court turned the 
thing inside out and found as a fact that 
a partnership was not intended in good 
faith to be formed between the parties, 
and that plaintiff (Howard) was aware 
he was without actual interest in the 
business or its assets, and at no time 
asserted an interest until August, 1917, 
following a dispute which arose between 


partner- 


him and his father. 

3ut in spite of all that, the court said, 
“vou must give him his two-fifths, because 
you joined with him in a conspiracy to de- 
fraud the creditors of Heebner & Paul, and 
the law will not help you out of the en- 
tanglement which you created in the course 
of that fraudulent purpose.” 

I quote the following from the decision: 

A voluntary conveyance made or 
contract entered into for the purpose of 
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defrauding creditors, though void as to 
them, is binding upon the parties. This 
rule is based upon the theory that, the 
contract being for an illegal purpose, 
the law will leave the parties where it 
finds them, and as between themselves 
they will not be permitted to set up their 
fraudulent act to avoid their obliga- 
tions under its terms. In applying this 
rule, the test is, whether the plaintiff 
required the aid of an illegal transaction 
to establish his case, and if he cannot 
prove his case without showing he has 
broken the law or participated in a 
fraudulent transaction, the court will 
not assist him. The rule applied in this 
case operates to prevent defendants 
from setting up as a defense the fact 
that the stipulation was filed of record 
for an illegal purpose. 

So Howard got nearly half of his father’s 
business, and doubtless had to be bought off 
by the father, or continued to be a sharp 
thorn in his flesh. Readers hereof will be 


quick to note that Howard, an admitted con- | 


spirator for a fraudulent purpose, got the 
big end of the stick. In other words, while 
the others were penalized for their share in 
the fraud, he was rewarded. It seems that 
way, but not by any design of the laws, 
which pays no attention to parties, but to 
principles. The first party who comes into 
court and asks help that he may extricate 
himself from the muss his fraud has gotten 
him into, is always the one who loses, be- 
cause the court will have nothing to do with 
it. Naturally the other man benefits by that 
attitude, because it leaves him with his ill- 
gotten gains in his hand. 

The case emphasizes again the extreme 
care with which business men should go into 
partnership, or into any relation which could 
be construed into partnership, with all of its 
attendant risks and liabilities. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
* 


“If the thoughtless could always see the mess 
they make and the trouble required to repair their 
thoughtlessness, I believe they would be ashamed 
of themselves.’”—Adam Smith. 
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At the Buffalo Convention 


Preparations for the comfort of those 
who will attend the coming International 
Convention at Buffalo during the week of 
July 18th to 23d are practically complete 
and many things will be done for your wel- 
fare that have never been attempted at pre- 
vious conventions. As an example, on the 
opening day a regular get-together luncheon 
will be served, with business suspended dur- 
ing that time, so that everybody may get 
acquainted. We've seen the menu and you 
couldn’t get such service for less than about 
65 cents—yet you'll only have to pay a dime 
for it. And then thete will be a carnival 
idea with it. It promises to be a great in- 
novation. The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
P. A. of A. will look out for you and we 
are printing a letter that they have just 
sent out—but that tells the story itself, 
so uherentjise 


“This year the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the P. A. of A., is planning great things. 
We have been organized for. only two 
years, so have not had much opportunity to 
be useful to the Board. But this year we 
are to help entertain the ladies attending 
the National Convention, so that no man 
can go away and say truthfully that ‘taking 
the wife to the convention was an inter- 
ference’; or, ‘if I had not had the Mrs. 
to look out for, I could have seen how to 
develop that new paper all the boys are 
using.’ No, indeed! This year friend wife 
is to be very busy, as she is to meet the 
dealers’ and manufacturers’ wives, and the 
wives of all the photographers, and all the 
ladies attending the convention; in fact, 
she is to act as hostess, as the Auxiliary is 
to have headquarters right inside the hall—- 
a nice place to rest and visit. Each day, 
ladies from different sections are to act as 
hostesses. Don’t you like this idea? 

“Then, we are to have a lovely ‘tea gar- 
den’—where tea is to be served every after- 
noon, free. The ladies are also to have 
charge of this—and act as hostesses, so 
you see we need you. 

“It is a little early to plan your vacation, 
but I know you have been thinking about 
it; but wherever you have planned to go 
this, year, do go by way of Buffalo and 
make it in time for the National Conven- 
tion, July 18th to 23d. 

“We will have reduced railroad fares to 
Buffalo. Buy a one-way ticket and ask 
the ticket agent for a certificate for the 
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EDUARD BLUM 
The Photo Art Shop 


(Neo ery Crmeor THE PRORESSION 


32 SouTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


P, A. of A.; then when you return home, 
the certificate is honored by the railroads 
and you pay only half fare. It is impor- 
tant that you ask for the certificate. 

“The Board this year has promised the 
members the best convention ever held, and 
from plans already far advanced, I know 
it will be. There are so many new things 
a man cannot afford to miss. Just one of 
the many things they are to see this year 
is a simple process to save the silver from 
discarded developer. Do you know that 
each year your expenses to the convention 
could be saved from what is dumped down 
the sink? 

“Have a talk with friend husband today, 
and tell him what I have told you; get 
him initerested enough to send in his mem- 
bership dues, if he has not already done so. 

“If this part is settled, please drop me a 
card, telling me you will be in Buffalo, so 
that I may place you on a committee where 
you can help us put the Woman’s Auxiliary 
on record this year as a big success of the 
National Convention. 

“Thank you for giving me so much of 
your valuable time, and I do hope we shall 
meet this year in Buffalo. 


“Cordially yours, 
“RERTHA E. TOWLES, 
“Chairman.” 


Individuality 


It is an absolute essential of a picture that 
it shall incorporate in some way the indi- 
viduality of the artist; and one of the chief 
arguments on which those who are ignorant 
of photography base their assumption that 
it cannot be an art is that the photograph 
cannot embody any of this individuality. Of 
course, this is absurd, as photographs can, 
and many do. No better proof of this can 
be found than in the ease with which the 
experienced frequenter at an exhibition can 
recognize the work of the different leading 
men. If they were not able in some way 
to impart something of their personality to 
it, this would be impossible. 

The photographer who seeks to express 
himself in his work finds opportunities of 
doing so at almost every stage; but none of 
them are greater than the very first—the 
point of view. Here, at the outset, in select- 
ing his subject and in composing it, is the 
best opening for manifesting the individual 
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STERLING TANKS 


DEMAND STERLING. There is no substitute. 


Place your orders AT ONCE for Sterling Tanks and Waterjackets. 
compact, greatest capacity, least costly outfit made. 
Waterjackets have been giving satisfaction for over 10 YEARS. 


Listen to STERLING. 


The most 
STERLING Tanks and 


Your DEALER has them or can get them. 


It’s your privilege to demand STERLING TANKS and good judgement to accept nothing but 
STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 


“PIONEER TANK MAKERS” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


point of view. How much can be done at 
this stage is often shown at the outings of 
photographic societies, where a number of 
members turn their cameras on the same 
subject, but with vastly different results. 
The scene appeals to each in some distinct 
and individual manner, and, consciously or 
not, it is that appeal which he endeavors to 
Fecard: 

One is ‘tempted all the time sto anabera 
picture on the lines of some other picture 
which may be distinctly carried in mind, or 
simply have left a faint but lasting impres- 
sion, which influences us when we are ar- 
ranging our subject, and leads us to see it, 
not through our own eyes, but through those 
of some prominent painter or photographer. 
It is this which causes such waves of fashion 
in subjects, which are very noticeable at 
times. One year birch and bracken pictures 
abound, another time ploughing subjects, 
and again views seen through open doors. 
‘These indicate some loss of individuality in 
the photographers, although some individual- 
ity may be manifested in the way the 
subjects are treated. 

Still, if we are to do the best of which 
we are capable, we must endeavor to put our 
own individuality into our work. There is 
scope for it, even in the details of printing 
and mounting, in the selection of mounting 
papers, and in their adaptation to the print. 
Framing, too, may show it; and we may be 
quite sure that by handing over a picture to 
a frame-maker with just general instruc- 
tions to “put it in a nice frame,” we are sac- 
rificing at least one opportunity for the 
exercise of individuality. 

# 


“The sum of human waste, the result of care- 
lessness, if gathered together each year would 
represent a fortune whose size would feed the 
world for 100 years.”—James J. Hill. 


Where the Reflex Lights Tell 


The small spots of high-lght seen in 
the eye in the portrait known technically as 
‘“catch-hghts” and scientifically as the reflex 
lights have considerable influence upon the 
expression of the countenance, much more 
than is generally supposed. 

In an excellent photographic portrait; 
that is, one made by an artist who appreci- 
ates the factor of expression@aswatmuam 
asset, we never see these catch-lights out 
of place. 

But in indifferent work, not necessarily 
bad photographic work, but such as rele- 
gates the artistic phase to less consideration 
than the technical, these lights too often 
are incorrectly positioned. ; 

The question, therefore, is pertinent, how 
shall we place these reflexes and how shall 
they be put to get the best effect? 

The bright spot, or “catch-light,” should 
never be seen directly on the pupil of the 
eye, but invariably upon the iris, just under 
the top hd and on the side of the eye from 
which the head is illuminated. 

The cause of going wrong, in the disposi- 
tion of these little spots, is due to the gen- 
eral custom followed by most operators of 
turning the head of the model too much in 
the direction of the dominant light so as 
to avoid shadow on the other side of the 
face. 

The correct way to position the lights ef- 
fectively is to turn the head away from the 
window until there is no “catch-light” 
visible in the eye farthest away from the 
illumination, and then to proceed to slowly 
turn the head back again toward the light 
until a position is reached so that both eyes 
from the selected point of view show equal, 
or almost equal, reflexes. 
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You will generally find that so illumi- 
nated, the head is properly balanced as re- 
gards light and shadow. 

But adjustments may be made if neces- 
sary, or contrasts regulated by judicious 
use of the diffusion lens and reflector. 

hedexeiients are Oiten put anor cor 
rected by the artist retoucher, and in this 
way the portrait is, of course, benefited, but 
nothing equals the effect had by the direct 
way of positioning these spots. 


Ohio-Michigan-Indiana Photog- 
raphers’ Association 


Information relative to the conduct of the 
projected convention of the Ohio-Michigan- 
Indiana Association, Winona Lake, Ind., in 
August next, can be at present only ten- 
tatively given as the program has not been 
yet completed. A full sketch of the plan 
of procedure is now in progress, and the 
Sectctarysered RK, Bill) promises a full te 
port at an early date. 

This assemblage of the O.-M.-I. is to be 
called distinctively “The Opportunity Con- 
vention” because its object is to feature 
opportunity as much as possible—AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO LEARN. 

The projectors of this excellent and novel 
scheme of conducting a convention design 
to offer an exceptional chance or oppor- 
tunity to the photographer who is anxious 
to know what is wrong with his pictures and 
how improvement may be effected in his 
subsequent efforts, and this laudable ob- 
ject is to be attained through the “Click and 
Clack Clubs,’ who will discuss the merits 
as well as the shortcomings of every pic- 
ture sent in for display. The criticism will 
be done by a group of fellow-workers, fif- 
teen to twenty-five in number, whose in- 
tent and purpose is solely to suggest how 
improvement may be effected in the sub- 
mitted work. 

To increase the educational value of this 
scheme it will be under the direction and 
supervision of a competent leader, who will 
summarize all the individual criticisms. 


The most successful plate 
ever made 


CRAMER 
HI-SPEED 


with Speed 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


IBA— Wetec. you see this 


name on a package of 
developer, you know it stands 
for the best that can be produced. 
Made by the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 
Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido phenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 
Paramidophenol “CIBA” 
Glycin “CIBA” 
Hydroquinone “‘CIBA” 


Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA’”’ 
(Resublimed.) 


At your dealers, or write us 
FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, 


toners, intensifiers, reducers; lens table and many other 
helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 
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HALLDOKSON 


PRODUCTS 


A FULL LINE OF FLASH AND ELECTRIC LAMPS 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC LIGHTING 


© Studio Flash Lamp 
© Home Portrait Flash Lamp 
© Giant Portrait Flash Lamp 
© Triangle Flash Lamp 
© Studio Electric Lamp | 
© Home Portrait Electric Lamp 
© Flash Powder 

Electric Spotlights 
© Style 00 
© Style A 
© Style B 
© Centrifugal Print Washers 


Mark outfits you are interested in and pin to your 
letter. We will send full information by return mail. 


THE HALLDORSON CO. 


1776 WILSON AVE. CHICAGO 


Home Portrait 
Flash Lamp 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait- iE Naot 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COCLCEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert a 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date j 

equipment. Easy payments. Earn £@ 
while learning. 


Call or write for free catalogue D. 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
HOTO- 
M.S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Don’t bulld or remodel your 
studio without writing for cir- 
cular descriptive of the 

BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 
Strongest and most easily in- -&}jj 


stalled photographer's Sky-light ever Gi 
made. Prices quoted on a variety of £ 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON 


ENLARGEMENTS 


“pun” for 


929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Each will be entitled to his say “without 
let or hindrance’—about the pictures of 
all the other fellows in his group or club, 
and then each of these clubs will pick out 
from its assignment a one best picture, and 
then these various bests will be collected as 
a whole, either for general exhibition be- 
fore the convention or with their makers 
only, and receive a final criticism to select 
the supreme best of all bests, to the author 
of which will be awarded the C. and C. 
Club Trophy as his, to be held by him for 
one year, or reawarded if he should again 
win, 

The inaugurators of this big idea hope 
to make it a permanent feature if supported 
in the enterprise by personal effort; that 
is, by. response to the call for pictures and 
attendance at the convention and approval 
of this stunt. 

Now, this certainly is an idea which will 
fructify, and one which ought to receive 
unanimous acclaim. 

No judges but the contributors them- 
selves, each and every one having indi- 
vidual rights of opinion, opportunity to say 
just what he thinks and the trophy awarded 
by the verdict of all—a truly American way 
of self-administration, carrying out the 
fundamental principles of true democracy, 


liberty, fraternity and equality. 
oS 
Origin of ‘‘Penny’’ as Applied 
to Nails 
The origin of the terms “six-penny,” “ten- 
penny,” etc., as applied to nails, though not com- 


monly known, is involved in no mystery what- 
ever, 

Nails have been made a certain number of 
pounds to the thousand for many years and are 
still reckoned in that way in England, a ten- 
penny being a thousand nails to ten pounds; 
a Six-penny one thousand nails to six pounds; 
a twenty-penny weighing twenty pounds to 
the thousand; and, in ordering, buyers call for 
the three-pound, six-pound, or ten-pound variety, 
etc, until by the Englishman’s abbreviation of 
“pound,” the abbreviation has been made 
to stand for penny, instead of pound, as origi- 
nally intended. —Har dware World. 


* 


oO T ° al io . 
Wasting 5 minutes to repair what 5 seconds ex- 
tra care should have prevented, has kept many a 
man poor.’’—Peter Cooper. 
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An Effective Show-case 
THE LATE H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F. R. P. S. 


I am not referring to a showcase such 
as we photographers use and know, but to 
one that some photographers do, and many 
could, make profitably. Nor do I in any 
way claim originality for the idea, which 
had never before occurred to me, but dur- 
ing a recent holiday at the seaside I saw two 
very attractive large window showcases or 
frames, one in the centre of the window of 
a large dairy shop and the other fixed to 
an advertisement wall to advertise a local 
laundry firm. 

The dairy photograph was simply a pho- 
tograph of a group of cows in a meadow, 
just like many of us have made for similar 
use, while the laundry one was of a large 
drying ground, with the laundry girls hang- 
ing out lines of washing to dry; the laundry 
buildings forming the background. This 
again being quite an ordinary sort of 
subject. 

In both cases the picture and the pho- 
tography were, in themselves, quite ordi- 
nary and straightforward, but it was the 
method of dodging that caused me. and, no 
doubt, many other people who were not pho- 
tographers, to pause in passing and look 
again at it, when, on closer inspection, the 
trick was, of course, apparent. 

Each picture was really composed of two 
separate photographs, one forming the 
background, while the foreground was 
formed by a separate photograph, cut out 
carefully around the chief objects and stuck 
on to the glass of the frame (which was a 
fairly deep sunk pattern), so as to give a 
distinctly showy and attractive appearance 
of deep perspective to the whole effect. 

The dairy picture consisted of a well- 
selected view of some cows in a field, with 
the farm in the distance, and on the glass 
was another print of a group of four or five 
cows, taken on a much larger scale and 
evidently much nearer the camera. 

These had evidently been photographed 
especially in such a place and position that 
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KASS a7, 


\ THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY (- 


Billy Sunday says: 


‘The man who sings ‘Home, Sweet 
Home’ in arented house is kidding 
himself and serenading the land- 
lord.”’ 


HERE are other ways of 
kidding yourself — espe- 
cially in business, or in the 
matter of deliveries; for in- 
stance, the delays one experi- 
ences in getting shipments 
through. Most people © kid”’ 
themselves into the idea that 
they are prompt: We don t— 
we know how — that’s 


GIMOSS 
MOUNTINGS 


have ae bigearepuration. mand 
we specialize on guaranteed 
prompt£ deliveries. 


why 


—JUST TRY US 


we know the answer. 


SPIELBUSCH AVE, 
(id Fea NS 


DO\ OHIO, 
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Every changing season demonstrates 
anew the worth of 


Hammer Plates 


They develop and dry quickly with 
firm, tough films, which reduce to a 
minimum the danger of frilling. A 
necessity in hot and humid climates. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


IMO | Our Bargain 
on Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
stonal photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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they appeared against a distant and very 
low horizon, which enabled the producer 
not only to have the greater part of the 
cows showing against a clear sky, so as to 
make it easy to cut the sky away, but also 
because the actual distance, which, of course, 
showed in between the animals and in be- 
tween their legs, etc., was by this means 
made to blend more harmoniously into the 
distant tones of the background picture. 

Had it not been for this very evident care 
and forethought on the part of the photog- 
rapher, the effect of such a combination 
might easily have been very crude and un- 
satisfactory, so that it showed that careful 
thought must be taken if this kind of picture 
is going to be made. 

In the case of the laundry advertisement, 
the background picture showed the laundry 
buildings, with. several lines of washing 
hanging out to dry, while the foreground 
was composed of one line only of washing, 
with three girls hanging it out to dry. 

This was evidently a much more simple 
and easier task for the photographer, as the 
line formed by the rope and the top of the 
clothes hanging upon it made a quite natu- 
ral sort of dividing place, and, moreover, 
one that was simple and easy to cut out, so 
as not to show the division too clearly. 

Both of these advertisement cases were 
about 16 x 20 inches in size, and the prints 
were evidently bromide enlargements. 

The foreground print had been squee- 
geed into contact with the glass of the frame 
and, of course, looked quite glossy, but the 
ordinary prints that formed the background 
were upon a matte surfaced paper. Prob- 
ably those that were squeegeed were orig- 
inally on matte paper also, but the mere 
fact of squeegeeing them would take away 
the mattesetiect: 

I could not help thinking, and I pass on 
the thought, that the whole efiect would 
have been better if the background prints 
had been made upon glossy paper to match 
the glossy effect of the squeegeed print on ~ 
the glass. 

Besides some amount of careful thought 
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KODAK FINISHERS!!! 


YOU CAN INCREASE PRODUCTION WITH A 


SPEED PHOTO PRINTER 


— This improved model will pay for itself in 30 days. ——— 


TEN BIG FEATURES: 


-—Automatic order-numbering device. 


.—Pressure platen with oscillating movement, and 
special pressure lock insuring absolutely perfect 
contact. 


3.—Instantly adjustable masks, with illuminated scale 
of standard sizes of paper. 

4.—Quick action film clip. 

5.--Automatic paper clip on platen, 

6 

7 

8. 


N= 


} giving perfect 
register and border. 

-—No trimming necessary. 

.—Economizes on paper. 


—Practical electric switch inside box, which operates 
after contact is made between platen and paper, 
and allows up to 400 watts of electric current. 
Release lever for throwing off lights before raising 
platen. No afterglow. 

9.—Only one second exposure required for medium 
dense films. 


10.—Operation so simple it can be mastered in a few 


minutes. Circular on request. 


PRICE, $85.00 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32d St. 


New York City 


Distributors for New York State 


in the planning of such pictures, there 
should not be any great difficulty in mak- 
ing them, and they certainly proved an at- 
traction and fulfilled their purpose in draw- 
ing people to look at them, so that there 
should be a good sale for these if they were 
properly introduced and well done. 

The foreground print should be made en- 
tire; that is, not cut out at all in the first 
place, and of the right depth and scale (with, 
of course, a scheme of lighting to match 
the background print), and when finished 
it should be placed in a weak solution of 
gelatine and squeegeed on to the glass in ex- 
actly the same way that those old “opalines” 
used to be made. 

Then, when thoroughly dry, the parts to 
be cut away can be cut out with a sharp 
knife from the back of the print, which 
should be held up in some sort of frame 
toward the light. 

When this has been done, then the back- 


ground print can be held in several different 


positions, so as to select the best position to 
trim it to so that it shows correctly, and the 
job 1s done. 

I am unable to give due credit to the man 
or the firm who was cute enough to produce 
the ones that I saw, for the very simple rea- 
son that there was no signature or name on 
either print, which can be accounted for by 
the fact that it would be a rather difficult 
matter to get a signature in the usual place 
at the bottom of the print because of 
being squeegeed on the glass, so that unless 
one cares to put a neat, small label on the 
it is a little difficult to 
show, 


front of the frame, 


get one’s name to as probably the 
customer would object to a label on the 
frame. 

This fact should be kept in mind when 
the prints are being made, and, as they can 
be made in bromide and in the enlarger, it 
will be quite an easy matter to write one’s 
usual name or signature on a piece of trans- 


parent celluloid and place this against the 
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1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Place 


P. A. of A.(International) Buffalo, N.Y. 


Ohio- Mich.-Ind. Winona Lake, Ind. 


New England Dates not yet settled. 


North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


New York State Postponed until 1922 


Date 

July 18-23 J. C. Abel, 421 Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

August 9-11 — Fred. Bill, 746 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Hartford, Conn. 

October 3-6 J. R. Snow, Pres. 
Mankato, Minn. 

August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


bromide paper during the exposure, so that 
the name is made to print in small white 
letters on the print itself. 

This is a matter that should be seen to, 
as the advertisement given to this kind of 
picture, and the evident drawing power, 
should lead to many inquiries for similar 
work. 


Knowledge For All 


Every man engaged in the business of 
photography owes to it, to himself and to 
his neighbor, as well as to himself, to keep 
the art to the highest phase of respecta- 
bility. 

Respectability is the corner-stone of all 
substantial structures of a business char- 
acter, and particularly of ours. Its first 
element is knowledge. To possess a good 
practical knowledge of one’s business inspires 
confidence in the patron, who expects to be 
handled and managed intelligently. 

Most people are quick to detect an in- 
decision or hesitation on the part of the 
man taking the picture, which surely 1m- 
plies a lack of self-confidence, and reflects 
upon his ability. , 

Knowledge is power and makes a man 
master of the situation, and directness of 
purpose inspires respect. 

Every intelligent and progressive photog- 
rapher takes a photographic journal and 
keeps in line with progress. 

*% 


You must make mistakes 
masterpieces. 


before you make 


lll COS O__r—SIS- TO 


| What’s Doing in Photography | 


——S = 


Charles L. Lovejoy, aged 81 years, died May 7th 
at his home in Owego, N. Y., after a short illness. 
He had been a resident of ‘Owego since shortly 
after the Civil War and was held in highest 
esteem. His widow survives him. 


Arthur D, Wyatt, photographer of Brattleboro, 
Vt., died on May 12th in the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, New York, following a paralytic shock. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wyatt went to New York five weeks 
ago for a vacation. A few days later Mr. Wyatt 
became ill with pneumonia and was taken to the 
hospital. He was 62 years of age and is survived 
by his widow. 


Ben Eichelman, Kenosha, Wis., is now the ju- 
nior member of the firm of Champlain & Eichel- 
man, and is in charge of the new Champlain 
Studio which has been opened at 480 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Mr. Eichelman is in en- 
tire charge of the posing and making of photo- 
graphs in the studio and he is to put into prac- 
tice there many of his ideals which were worked 
out in Kenosha. 


Reorganization of the Minneapolis Photo Club, 
Minneapolis, Minn., with intentions of seeking 
affiliation with the Photographers’ Association of 
America, was begun at a meeting of Minneapolis 
photographers in the Andrews Hotel on May 9th. 
Completion of plans for reorganization and the 
laying of plans for a membership drive will take 
place at a meeting on May 23, members of the 
Club announced. The Club will seek to join the 
P. A. of A, at its annual convention in Bur ato, 
July 18th to 23d. 


_Anouncement was made on May 13th that 
George H. Pittman & Bro., dealers in wholesale 
photographic supplies, Dallas, Texas, had pur- 
chased the wholesale stock of C. Weichsel Com- 
pany, Dallas, consolidating the two into the larg- 
est house of the kind outside of Chicago. The 
Pittman firm has been in business here twenty- 
one years, since George H. Pittman and Fd F. 
Pittman purchased the stock of S. T. Blessing. 
The Weichsel house has been here twenty-eight 
years. The combined house does business in 
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Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and New 
Mexico. 

Ed F. Pittman is the active head of the busi- 
ness. S. S. Griffith, formerly manager for 
Weichsel, is now with the consolidated house. 


% 


A campaign to bring every commercial pho- 
tographer of Spokane, Wash., into the Spokane 
Photographers’ Association was launched at a 
meeting of the camera men on May 16th. Five 
new members were signed up, which increases 
the membership to 80 per cent. of its possible 
strength. 

The campaign followed a conference of the 
thotographers with Thomas Gagnon, of Tacoma, 
who visited Spokane in the interest of the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of the Pacific North- 
west, of which he is president. He was enter- 
tained at a dinner at the Davenport Hotel. 

The Spokane photographers will endeavor to 
engage a special car for the annual convention 
of the Northwestern Association in Vancouver, 
B. C., August 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th. The Spokane 
membership now includes J. L. Phelps, W. T. 
Tolman; Charles AY Libby, W. W. Phillips,“P. J. 
Polke eerie nealls, MiB. Martin, C.F. Solder 
berg, George F. Romaine, O. L. P. Angvire, J. F. 
Campion, R. D. Lockwood, Robert Smith, Jr., 
and William Card, of Cheney. 


x 
War Amongst Photographers 


Suits for damages for libel aggregating $20,- 
000 were filed in the Superior Court by J. C. 
Deane, photographer, of Rome, Ga., against 
Thurston Hatcher, Atlanta photographer, and the 
Southern Photo Material Company, of Atlanta. 
Each defendant was sued in a separate petition 
for $10,000, 

The plaintiff alleges that on February 2, 1921, 
there appeared in Photo Lore, a journal published 
by the Southern Photo Materials Company, 
in Atlanta, a statement to which his name was 
signed, setting out that “owing to a disagreement 
between him and Thurston Hatcher over the il- 
legal election of Mr. Burgert, of Florida, as vice- 
president, petitioner thereby tendered his resig- 
nation as secretary of the Southeastern Photog- 
raphers’ Association”; and followed with a state- 
ment signed by Thurston Hatcher, setting out, 
among other things, that J. A. Murdock, of At- 
lanta, Ga., “a live wire,” had been appointed to 
succced Mr. Deane as secretary. Mr. Deane al- 
leges that he had signed a resignation, but had 
recalled it, and that Photo Lore had no right to 
print it, and the publication of the article and 
Mr. Hatcher’s announcement had caused him to 
be held up to ridicule through the Southeast. 


SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S "°° %:3232,STRE=" 


NEW YORK 


PHOTOGRAPHY 695 


A RARE CHANCE TO 
SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10.25. Aprilé 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
1175-3. July; 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 ee ADIN 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
31). 22s July, 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 
47 .... Called the Famous ‘‘ 291” (no illustrations). 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Special Henry Matisse 
eae \ August, 1912 ..{ 


Pablo Picasso 
Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No.3 \ June 1913 af 


Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 


Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wull 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 


Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
PUBLISHER ———— 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 
Ready for delivery 
700 Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


Avoidable Troubles 


In photography, as in most other ordinary oc- 
cupations of life, the greater proportion of our 
troubles is either of our own making or at least 
due to a want of care and foresight. When we 
see the condition into which many photographers 
allow their apparatus to get, we cannot help 
feeling that they have better luck than they de- 
serve. The camera is the photographer’s best 
friend, but, unfortunately, it is not always treated 
with due respect and: consideration. American 
business men are fond of displaying a card which 
in bold type bids you to “Do it Now,” and the 
wise photographer obeys the mandate, and ad- 
justs, repairs, and refits his camerasasmsoonmas 
occasion for doing so arises. Many plates are 
lost both in the studio and the field through worn- 
out or missing screws, swing backs which will not 
clamp, racks which allow the pull of the bellows 
to shift the back, badly fitting reversing frames, 
and leaky slides, singly or in combination, may 
cause the loss of a valuable negative, which would 
have been easily obtained if the camera had been 
kept in perfect working order. How often does 
one see a lens properly hooded or shaded either 
for indoor or outdoor use? And how often does 
one see flatness and fog on negatives which can 
be definitely attributed to this cause. A formula 
which can be relied upon to produce poor nega- 
tives is to use an imperfectly cleaned lens minus 
a shade and to give a short exposure because the 
plates “fog so easily if the exposure is a bit full!” 
Forty years ago, when plates were slow and lenses 
had small apertures, every care was taken to 
prevent any extraneous light from reaching the 
lens or plate; now, with ultra rapid plates and 
lenses’ of high intensity, no such precautions are 
thought of. Why not? 

Another avoidable trouble is the flatness caused 
by too high a temperature during development. 
Many photographers spoil their negatives by 
altering their formula as soon as warm weather 
starts causing a noticeable difference in quality. 
This is the wrong way to set to work; use the 
normal developer and cool to the normal tem- 
perature with ice. 

Carelessness in weighing and measuring chem- 
icals, or, worse still, guessing at quantities, is a 
fruitful source of trouble, needing only to be 
mentioned to be avoided. Not long ago we saw 
an operator dipping out sulphite with a card- 
board box which he believed to hold 4 ounces; 
on a doubt being expressed, he weighed a box-full 
and was surprised to find that he had just double 
that quantity. 

“Matter in the wrong place,’ otherwise dirt, is 
at the bottom of many mysterious worries, and 
we would commend to the present generation of 
photographers the warning common enough years 
ago, “Always consider that the dust of a dark 
room is hypo.” Many spots and streaks will be 
avoided if this caution is borne in mind, for not 
only is there hypo in the dust, but possibly ferri- 
cyanide, persulphate and half a dozen other re- 
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the essentials. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages 


~ Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 
INCLUDING PRICES CHARGED IN TWO LARGE CITIES 


85 Illustrations 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial 
photographer of the highest reputation. 

Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 


posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 


Profusely 


The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 


to the specialist. 


The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 


mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, °6 %;,fyapklip,Sauare 


agents. A practice which was almost universal 
a few years back seems to be falling into disuse; 
this is the “swabbing” of negatives with a pad 
of cottonwool or piece of soft wash leather under 
the tap after washing and before placing in the 
drying rack. Some water leaves quite a _ per- 
ceptible precipitate upon the film either during 
washing or more often in developing. This cannot 
be removed by any amount of spraying, but gentle 
rubbing fetches it away at once. Much annoyance 
may be saved by preventing the movements of 
prints in the frames by providing a soft yet firm 
felt pad for each of the latter, at the same time 
better contacts being secured. 

All this seems very trivial and perfectly ob- 
vious to the old hands; but there are now many 
hundreds of workers in photography who have 
picked up their knowledge under conditions which 
are far from perfect, and it is upon them we 
wish to impress a few of the trifles which help 
to make up perfection—The British Journal of 
Photography. : 

* 

That kodak department clerk never did get it 
through his head how that cavalry man objected 
to his prints unmounted when most of the pic- 
tures were of himself on horseback. 


* 
“He told me his was the leading store in the 
town !” 
“He was right as far as he went. But I 


guess he didn’t tell you which way the stores in 
his town were headed.” 


Jack Is Dull No Longer! 


Time was when all work and no play made the 
life of the average American business man com- 
paratively a humdrum one. 

No longer does the executive toil early and late 
six days in the week and on the seventh take a 
package of left-over jobs home with him. For 
he has discovered that more work can be done, 
more results accomplished, if one or two. or even 
more of the week’s seven days are occupied in 
building physical and mental vigor against the 
concentrated demands of the other five days. 

There are so many things to do with a holiday 
or half holiday that were unknown in the days 
of our fathers. Excellent highways make it easy 
to get out into the cool, green country. Count- 
less golf courses and hundreds of thousands of 
golfers indicate that the Scotch national pastime 
is in a fair way to become America’s national 
pastime also. And soon the time will come when 
every tired business man has his own little air 
bus in which he may take the family, or some- 
one’s family, for a spin of an afternoon or 
evening. 

It still may be said truly of this country that 
we have no leisure class, though some large em- 
ployers of labor might contradict this statement 
in sarcastic vein. But we are moving rapidly 
toward a saner era of suitably combined work 
and play which will keep Jack from being dull 
without making him a mere shirk. 
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Proportionate Density 


If you take the trouble to examine a good 
portrait by the camera, or, we may say any 
good portrait by any good artist, you will 
motewtas: 21) excellent feature, “among )the 
other good qualities of the subject, that 
there is a nice differentiation in the nature 
of the high-lights—what the photographer 
usually calls the whites of the picture. To 
the photographer, this difference in white 
tone is more perceptible when he examines 
a good engraving in black and white of a 
portrait, say by Lawrence or Reynolds, be- 
cause the comparison between it and the 
photograph is closer than it 1s when a col- 
ored picture is compared; the color values 
distracting the study of high-light relations. 

The important thing, therefore, to con- 
sider in the making of the negative for. pho- 
tographic portraiture, is what is called pro- 
portionate density. 

In a good many photographic portraits, 
one notices that there is a uniform tone 
rendering, all through the various whites, 
or, if any differentiation, the face is the 
whitest. Now what is the cause of this? 
Is it from choice of the maker of the pic- 
ture? or from conditions under which the 
portrait has been made? 

Sometimes the photographer intends such 


presentation when, from ignorance or to 
satisfy the patron who makes objection to 
too much facial shadow; sometimes it re- 
sults from improper management of the il- 
lumination. But, even where the light has 
been skillfully managed, so as to get har- 
monious illumination, we do see the same 
uniformity in the whites. 

Where a head is properly illuminated, the 
light cannot do otherwise than faithfully 
present this nice differentiation, which art 
demands. ‘Then why, you ask, do we not 
see it so presented on the finished print? 

Let us take a case of this non-compliance. 
Let us examine the negative from which the 
print is made. Let us examine it by looking 
through it, not placed flat upon a piece of 
white paper, but by transmitted light. We 
see that there is a variation in the depth of 
deposit in the different whites, the density is 
not all the same. Why then does it give in 
the print the one same uniform monotonous 
tone. 

Now, proper exposure and correct de- 
velopment ought to give, in the print from 
the negative, color tone proportionally. 

Drapery should represent cream white, 
bluish white and dead white, and flesh tones 
should show corresponding white tones. 
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If the deep shadows are not fully ex- 
posed, the photographer is forced to carry 
the development to extent of securing de- 
tail in the shadows so that they do not show 
up in blankness, and in so doing the high- 
lights are brought to an undesired degree of 
density and in no condition to show their 
nice gradation of difference. 

To get delicate tone values, proportion- 
ately in these high-lights (the varied whites 
of the subject), the density must be carried 
just to the degree of strength that each will 
properly register. Any slight advance so 
interferes with the passage of light in the 
process of printing through the negative, 
that this differentiation cannot be preserved 
and, in the attempt to secure impression 
enough in the print, the relation is disturbed. 

To keep the density of the high-lights 
thin enough to get the corresponding tone 
color in the print, we must work so as to get 
the deposit shadow detail out by the time 
the high-lights are just at the right degree 
of density. 

So you see the prime necessity of correct 
full exposure (not over-exposure, trusting 
to latitude of plate exposure) and avoid- 
ance of forcing in development. 

Constitute the developing fluid so that 
you get the shadow details while the high- 
lights may keep their proportionate pace 
with them and not make the entire negative 
so strong that forcing is necessary to get the 
print impression. 

A strong negative when examined, as we 
said, may show there is differentiation but 
its strength may necessitate vigorous print- 


ing resulting in the undoing of its good 


features.in the print. 

We have always insisted that the develop- 
ment of a negative is really a fine art, de- 
manding possession of skill, judgment and 
artistic perception. 

How can one expect fine pictorial results, 
either by rushing out the image or by unin- 
telligently consigning the exposure to a tank 
to work out its salvation. It may be saved 
—as a soul but “as by fire.” 

Never trust to the instruction that a plate 
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has the right density when you can see the 
image on the back. 

It is fallacious, because the appearance 
cn the back is dependent merely upon the 
thickness of the film, anyway a delusion and 
a snare, 

It is only possible to proper judge of 
proportionate density by examination dur- 
ing the progress of development, by looking 


through the plate. 


Full-Length Portraits 


In the early days of photography, when 
we had our likeness taken instead.of our 
picture made, as we do now-a-days, it was 
the custom to have as much of our cor- 
poreal significance presented as possible. 

We smile now at these early attempts at 
portraiture, in which some of our revered 
and much loved ancestors, disported with 
attendant dignity and lofty expression, lean- 
ing against a Doric column in a pair of 
ample pantaloons or frock of capacious 
crinoline. , 

The general taste, now-a-days, inclines to 
portraiture of the single head, but there is 
no reason why our exhibition of artistic 
taste might not as well be exercised in por- 
trayal of the figure itself. 

The excuse is sometimes given that even 
painters find difficulty with full-length 
poses, although they are free to make use 
of any arrangement that suits their fancy, 
while the photographer is obstructed by the 
lens contingencies, by encounter of optical 
distortion, which contention has consider- 
able show of truth. 

Foreshortening is an important element 
of the pictorial. 

At the revival of painting in the fifteenth 
century, we find painters venturing to ex- 
press the appearance of foreshortening, and 
their demonstration of its artistic possibil- 
ities contributed greatly to the advancement 
of art, particularly in figure work; but the 
restrictions imposed by lens perspective pre- 
vent the photo-artist of the improvement of 
pose, secured by drawing, in having the 
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arms and lower limbs extend toward you or 
recede. 

Any one who has made the attempt to 
photograph a group in statuary, appreci- 
ates the difficulty of so presenting the sub- 
ject that there is no obvious distortion, yet 
the painter or draughtsman will give the 
group much in the way of normal vision. 

The photographer is debarred from mak- 
ing any of those beautiful arrangements of 
circular composition which the painter de- 
lights in, 

Effects can be had only at the expense of 
technique, and perhaps the impressionist 
ought to be applauded when he succeeds 
even at the sacrifice of some desirable ele- 
ment in his picture, inasmuch as defect in 
form is so much more obvious than failure 
to properly express areas of light and shade. 

In poses including the major part of the 
form, it is best to aim at making a picture 
by suitable accessories, properly grouped 
and lighted, or by association of suitable 
background settings. 

The interest is thus more drawn to the 
picture as a whole and distracted from too 
close analysis of forms. 

Portraits painted in three quarters, of 
men seated, should have the lower part of 
the subject kept dark (the clothes should be 
such as photograph dark). 

Such presentations get over that trun- 
cated look caused by the unpleasant line of 
the drapery with the margin. 

One never misses in a well executed 
three-quarter view the necessity of a lower 
part to the body shown, for, if not pro- 
nounced, the imagination mentally supplies 
the want. 

With portraits of women, it is much 
easier to manage things than with men. 

Pleasing results are possible on account 
of the assistance furnished by the costumes 
and draperies in a woman's dress. Stand- 
ing figures are easier managed than seated 
ones. Repose or grace of line is easier to 
secure. 

In a chair the model is so apt to loll. 
Even if gently reminded that such a posi- 
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tion is not dignified, you are liable to get a 
self-conscious pose instead. It is rarely thai 
the sitter allows us to seize upon some par- 
ticular characteristic pose. 

The important element of grace in a 
sing'« full-length figure is attained by get- 
ting a proper reversing of the action of the 
various parts of the body; for instance, by 
turning the head in a slightly different di- 
rection from that of the body and varying 
the lines of the limbs and attitude of the 
figure, breaking up in this way the monot- 
ony of line which causes a look of stiffness, 
rigicity, and expression of constraint. 

Angularity is the antithesis of grace. 

Study from the drawings of the old fig- 
ure painters, note how skillfully they vary 
the positions of the different members of 
the body so as to avoid unbroken perpen- 
diculars and unpleasant angles. 


| ur Legal Department | 


Ditton, Montana, April 23, 1921. 
Wear Sir: 

Herewith you will find a question of a 
legal nature which I would very much like 
to have you answer for me. 

One of the schools of this city was plan- 
ning on publishing a bulletin of the school, 
so I, thinking they would need photographs 
to illustrate, spoke to the principal, Mr. A. 
He said that he had nothing to do with the 
photographic part, that it was entirely in the 
power of a Miss B, one of the faculty, and 
a Mr. C, a member of the student body. 

I spoke to Mr. C and he said he was re- 
quired to submit a list of subjects wanted 
to the three studios and the lowest man 
should get the work. He did this and the 
job was granted to me. No contract was 
drawn. 

I made the negatives submitted 
proofs until I ran out of proof paper ; the 
proofs were satisfactory. 

After I was out of proof paper I made 
the proofs on Azo paper, so, if satisfactory, 
I need not make any more prints, and told 


and 
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Mr. C when I gave them to him that if they 
were not at all satisfactory I would take 
them over. He said he thought they would 
be all right. 

One negative was left to take and when I 
went down to see just when I could make 
the exposure, Mr. A told me that he chad 
gotten another photographer to take the pic- 
tures and that he could use only a few of 
mine. 3 
I told Mr. A that if he couldn’t use all of 
mine that none would be used. Upon which 
he said all right. 

At first Mr. A waived all responsibility of 
having anything to do with the photographic 
end of the bulletin, but had taken it upon 
himself to refuse my work and hire another 
photographer who, by the way, is a Japanese 
and not a citizen. 

This school is a county high school and ! 
and my white competitor are taxpayers, 
which keeps Mr. A his position, and I be- 
lieve our Japanese competitors do not have 
to pay any taxes. 

The question which I now have to ask is 
this: 

(a) Will I legally be able to collect: for 
the work which I have done? 

(b) Do my alien competitors have to pay 
taxes? 

I am enclosing a stamped addressed en- 
velope for your reply, and hope to hear 
from you at your earliest convenience. 

BoWiav 
Gentlemen: ER ee 

Answering yours of the 23d, if you were 
ordered by the responsible authorities to do 
certain photographic work and did it in ac- 
cordance with the order, you can collect for 
it whether it was used or not. 

A Japanese engaged in mercantile work 
would have to pay the same tax that you 


pay. 
imei iee 
% 
_ “What do you mean, stating to people that I am 
In a questionable business.” 


oe . i ; 
LEU aren’t you running the information bu- 
reau! ; 
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Fishy! 
C. H. CLAUDY 


Two ancient Greek metaphysicians were 
disputing, as their progenitors had disputed 
for more than a century, over the great 
philosophical problem of the old world, to 
wit—“‘how it is possible when a live fish is 
added to a pail full of water, the water does 
not run over and the pail of water with the 
fish weighs no more than the pail of water 
without the fish?” 

“A fish,’ said Metaphysician Number 
One, “floats in -water.  ThereiGnemaman 
weighs nothing. If a fish weighs nothing, 
he will not add to the pail of water the 
weight of a single drachm.” 

“Very true, 1f true,” réspomdedmhietas 
physician Number Two, “but a fish has 
bulk, yet he adds no bulk to a pail of water. 
How 1s that?” | 

“That,” said Metaphysician Number 
One, “is doubtless because it is the nature 
of a fish not to take up any room, but 
merely to seem to take up space.” ; 

‘While this argument was going on, a 
very ordinary person indeed, quite far re- 
moved from the plane of intelligence occu- 
pied by the metaphysicians, went to the 
river, caught a fish, procured a pail of 
water and put it on the balance. And of 
course when he added the live fish to the 
pail of water, the water did spill, and the 
pail was lighter than before, since a fish 
floats and is therefore lighter than the bulk 
of water it displaces. 

Thus did a common man with an easy 
experiment solve the problem which phi- 
losophers had wrangled over for years. 
Curious, but history tells us it is true, that 
not only this, but a thousand other er- 
roneous theories, easy to prove experi- 
mentally, were never subjected to anything 
but argument, until some one with a non- 
philosophical brain undertook to find out, 
by experiment, rather than by reasoning 
about things, just what was what: 

Apparently the ancient Greek philosophy 
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still bears fruit in these modern days. 
Fables of business, advertising and busi- 
ness-getting still exist, and many a man fol- 
lows them blindly or reasons about them, 
instead of trying by experiment to prove or 
disprove them. 

One of these fable-theories concerns ad- 
vertising. 
reached my desk, as pretty a piece of 
printed matter as ever came off the press, a 
little booklet with illustrations of a photog- 
rapher’s work, but not a single line in the 
book that would lead any one to go and 
buy duplicates. 

This metaphysical has 
heard, apparently, that if you add to one 
would-be customer, one pretty piece of 
printed matter, the bills in his pocket-book 
will run over into the photographer’s 
pocket. And so, blindly and. without 
thought, he spends his good money for ex- 
pensive printed matter which says nothing 
at all, in the hope that the theory its true. 

Mr. Hudson Maxim, whose contributions 
to art and science have made the world a 
better place in which to live, once utterly 
routed an opponent in a debate by following 
his flamboyant speech with a heart-rending 
repetition of the alphabet, in tones which 
would move a stone to tears. After which 
he explained that sound moves the emotions 
while sense moves the mind. In printed 
matter, beauty moves the sense of apprecia- 
tion but argument moves the pocket-book. 
Beauty without argument is like sound 
without sense—very pretty but no good 
when it comes to winning dollars. 

The Greek metaphysician was all right 
in his argument except for the fact that 
what he argued about wasn’t so. The man 
who produces the beautiful booklet on my 
desk is all right except for the fact that his 
money hasn’t bought him anything which 
will sell the goods he has to sell in order to 
make a living. 

Why, one rises to inquire, be a Greek 
metaphysician in business matters? Why 
spend money on “perhaps”? and “some one 
told me so” and “the other fellow does it” 


business man 
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and “this ought to knock ’em cold”? Why 
not either try the experiment necessary to 
demonstrate the fact, or go to the fellow 
who has tried it, and find out the result? 

You can afford to spend just so much in 
selling pictures. If you spend more than 
you can afford, you do not make a profit, 
and if you don’t make a profit, your effort 
has been in vain. Having determined what 
you can afford to spend, isn’t it common 
sense to spend it to the greatest advantage? 
It would have been common sense for the 
Greek metaphysician to put a fish in a 
bucket of water and see if he really needed 
to.,vaste all that time arguing about some- 
thing; if his theory was right, he had a 
reason to argue. It was wrong, as the com- 
mon man showed him. If other photog- 
raphers have won fame and fortune by dis- 
tributing beautifully printed examples of 
their work without argument, doubtless you 
can—but have they? 

Samples alone never sell goods unless the 
samples are novel, unique, different. If you 
want to buy a desk, and you are shown 
fifty all exactly alike, but all different 
prices, the only way you make a choice 1s 
when the salesman tells you that this is 
four-ply quartered oak, will last for fifty 
years, while that is veneered pine, apt to 
fall to pieces next week. If you are going 
to send out copies of your beautiful work, 
send them out with a few words telling the 
prospect why they are good, how good they 
are, and what quality they possess. Don’t 
depend on beauty alone. Don’t depend 
upon the expensiveness of the printed mat- 
ter alone. Don’t think that an advertise- 
ment so lovely in itself it hits the prospect 
square in the eye, will necessarily sell him 
your product unless you can show him that 
beauty of advertisement means beauty of 
product. 

Don’t, in other words, be a Greek meta- 
physician. Don’t predicate an argument 
upon a “fact” which isn’t a fact but a fal- 
lacy. Don’t spend your money for nothing, 
and don’t confuse beauty with selling force, 
or fishes with Greek metaphysics. 
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Light Background and Dark Background 


The portrait, itself, is the paramount 
study of the artist, the dominating feature 
of the composition to which the background 
is merely subordinate; but, while only ac- 
cessory, it can be made contributory to 
heighten the effect of the portrait, or be- 
come a detriment to it by the way it makes 
its association. 

It demands, therefore, the consideration 
of the artist who appreciates that it is much 
more than a means of isolating the figure 
or head from incongruous surrounding. 

It must be studied simultaneously with 
the portrait, and the responsibility of bring- 
ing portrait and background together cannot 
be evaded by electing to make the ground 
of the setting severely plain, that is, of a 
uniform undifferentiated portion of space. 

By such procedure the difficulty of secur- 
ing harmonious relation is only further in- 
creased. 

Nevertheless, a plain ground can be made 
a most valuable accessory to portraiture, 
but, at the same time, it must be conscien- 
tiously studied, 

For strong character heads, the back- 
ground should be lighter in tone than the 
prevailing tone of the portrait. 

High key in a picture is more difficult of 
management than a low key. 

An ordinary portraitist can make quite a 
creditable piece of work in low key; but, 
when he comes to work in the high key he 
renders the flesh tones very inadequately. 

Sometimes, we see portraits on white 
grounds which are positively distressing to 
the eye. A single misstep in the manipula- 
tions is often sufficient to spoil the whole 
effect and make futile all the photograph- 
er’s good intentions. 

In making pictures on a white ground, the 
photographer must keep constantly in mind 
that he is not performing the operation of 
merely making that background. Remem- 
ber it is a mere accessory, useful only to 
concentrate, attention upon the portrait, not 
to distract attention. 


Illuminate the subject first, then adapt 
the ground to it to give the subject char- 
acter, action, atmosphere. 

Estimate the exposure with reference to 
the deepest shadow of the illumination. 

There is prevalent the mistaken notion 
that because a white ground is present, the 
exposure may be diminished to nearly half 
that indulged in for dark grounds. This is 
a delusion and a snare. 

If the ground has been judiciously placed, 
no part of it will be either lighter or darker 
than the corresponding lights and darks of 
the portrait. Some part of the subject must 
show lighter or darker. ? 

Some photographers develop the light 
ground to considerable intensity, in the ex- 
pectation, thereby, of getting it to show up 
whiter; but this really accomplishes nothing 
more than over-intensification of the high- 
lights of the picture and falsification of its 
values, blocking up shadows, and destroying 
gradation; making the face like a marble 
cast, with no flesh values. 

To get flesh values, manage properly the 
illumination so that flesh values are patent 
to your vision, and expose for the shadows 
and half shadows. Do not bother about 
timing the background. See that it is in 
harmony, that’s all. Most studios have only 
dark and light grounds and use them in- 
discriminately and call them to service with- 
out artistic remorse. 

A head or figure must always have atmos- 
phere. Keep the ground at a respectable 
distance. It will behave better for it. 

We have seen portraits on a dark ground, 
close up to it, sometimes actually casting a 
shadow thereon, but rarely with a good ef- 
fect, for seldom does this cast-shadow show 
gradation in the picture. 

It is best here, too, to keep from close 
contact. 

By being placed considerably behind the 
sitter, the ground is shown out of focus and 
the variations in the dark give nice variety 
of tone in low keys. 
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The camera may be manipulated so as to 
get the darkest part of the ground against 
the light side of the figure. If you want 
some relief, you can hang in the back- 
ground, when off some, a piece of dark 
drapery which may be easily shifted about 
to just the right spot you want it. » 

You get perspective and distance and at- 
mosphere at your pleasure. Never have any 
dark of the background as dark as the dark- 
est shadow in the portrait; and also with 
light grounds, the highest light should be 
higher in the figure than any light in the 
light background. 


Half-Tone and Shadow 


There has recently been a revival in inter- 
est in monochrome pictures by first-class 
artists, and we think it is not altogether 
presumptuous to attribute the awakening to 
the beautiful results in monochrome pic- 
torial photography. 

Now, let us try to find out what feature 
or features in modern photography excited 
interest and led the artist to appraise the 
photograph as he does a fine engraving, 
India-ink picture or an etching; that 1s, 
apply the same critical rules and exercise 
the same artistic judgment. 

In representing natural objects, artistic- 
ally, in monochrome, the artist has only one 
means of approximately translating the 
nuances of gradation in color in terms of 
light and shade, and that is by a sort of 
compromise. 

His expression of Nature’s highest light 
can be had only in what is the pure white 
of the paper on which he works, and the 
deepest shadow, by the darkest tint of the 
pigment he may be using. 

Now, the purest white of the medium is 
necessarily much lower in brilliancy to the 
highest light of the object he depicts, and 
the deepest pigment not sufficient to literally 
represent the deepest color shadow in Na- 
ture: 

The artist is, therefore, obliged to reduce 
the ratios of gradation to a lower limit to 
approximate the true tonal values. 


oD 


ln other words, something has to be 


omitted in the reproduction of Nature, and 


just here comes in the personal equation of 
the artist in trying to express the truth. 

\Vhen we rapidly look at a scene, with 
artistic intent to enjoy it, the eye is pri- 
marily impressed with the general form of 
the masses and the particular effect on 
them of the light and shade influence. 

The eye sees the principal, or most pro- 
nounced, objects possessed of more detail 
or elaboration of structure than the rest of 
the features Of they viewsu =U nice citect 1s 
known as “impression.” ws 

\Ve have no desire here to involve’ our- 
selves in a discussion of the truth or falsity 
of this particular art cult, further than to 
say, that as our vision dwells upon any 
presentation, be it landscape or portrait, 
whatever it may be, the various details 
gradually manifest themselves, and as the 
eye changes from one focus of concentra- 
tion to another, the vision (mental vision ) 
gets perplexed in solving the difficulty of 
determining how much of the detail should 
be artistically considered, where placed, 
where suppressed; in other words, where 
should be the focus of particular interest? 

Now, what is to be done? Some com- 
promise is essential to make our representa- 
tion capable of conveying to some one else 
the impression made upon ourselves by the 
scene before us. 

How shall the subject have force? How 
shall we avoid over-elaboration of detail to 
obviate flatness? To what degree of de- 
pression of minutie must we resort to best 
express the conception we have of what is 
before our eyes? 

If two objects, such as a smooth and a 
rough piece of drapery, be put in a strong 
illumination and be observed with the eyes 
partially closed, so as to get rid of presen- 
tation of small variations, we see that the 
shadows of both smooth and rough surface 
look smooth, but that there is a difference 
in the appearance of the respective high- 
lights, and notable difference in the half- 
lights, or half-tones. 
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From which we naturally conclude that 
it is these half-lights which give the char- 
acteristic feature of the respective objects, 
and so we reach the decision that they 
ought to be jealously preserved. 

It is just in the rendition of these half- 
tones that the difference will often be found 
between good and poor work. 

Therefore, the conclusion reached in- 
volves the fact, that if any sacrifice is to 
be made, it ought to be at the expense of 
some other feature than these half-tones. 

The depression of detail in the shadows, 
to that degree only, of keeping them trans- 
parent, or, “as it is:called, luminousy tagihe 
charm of every well executed painting. 

There is a difficulty of attaining this 
luminous appearance with matt or dull sur- 
face prints, but it can be secured with car- 
bon printing, and hence the reason why the 
“carbon” is pictorially superior to all other 
modes, yet it is almost entirely ignored by 
the profession. 

In the carbon print there is an increase 
of depth of shade, incident upon the thick- 
ness of film, a sort of etched surface. 

Rough grain paper contributes to lumi- 
nosity of shadow, because thereby texture is 
artificially introduced, much in the way of 
a water color. 

Brown and sepia tones give the artist 
advantage over the black tone, because, 
though the full depth of color may be em- 
ployed, the eye still thinks it sees some 
darker tone and so the shadows do not look 
opaque as in black. 

It is generally acknowledged that it is an 
advantage to suppress detail where it is not 
essential to expression, or where it mighi 
be obtrusive and so detract from the gen- 
eral -breadth of .effect.’" Study «to. een as 
full opening of the lens as is consistent with 
presentation of essential definition. Pho- 
tography is a branch of art, even though it 
calls to service mechanical means of de- 


lineation. 
* 
“Save an unnecessary step and you save tup- 


pence ; waste a step and you waste tuppence.’”— 
Dean Swift. ; 
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Some Poor Blind Folk Have 
Never Seen a Miracle 
BRUCE BARTON 


Here is an important distinction that 
many people overlook. God made the 
world, but He does not make your world. 

He provides the raw materials, and out 
of them every man selects what he wants 
and builds an individual world for himself. 

The fool looks over the wealth of ma- 
terial provided and selects a few plates of 
ham and eggs, a few pairs of trousers, a 
few dollar bills—and is satisfied. 

The wise man builds his world out of 
wonderful sunsets, and thrilling experi- 
ences, and the song of the ™Staqneameass 
romance and miracles. 

Nothing wonderful ever happens in the 
liiexotmam2o0. 

A primrose by a river’s brim, . 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more. 


An electric light is simply an electric 
light; a telephone is only a_ telephone— 
nothing unusual at all. 

But the wise man never ceases to wonder 
how a tiny speck of seed, apparently dead 
and buried, can produce a beautiful yellow 
flower. He never lifts a telephone receiver 
or switches on an electric light without a 
certain- feeling Of awe. 

And to think what a miracle it is, this 
harnessing of electricity to the service of 
man! 

Who, unless his sense of awe had grown 
blunt through constant familiarity, would 
believe it? 

The sun, the center of our universe, goes 
down behind the western horizon. I touch 
a button, and presto! I have called it back— 
the room is flooded anew with light. 

The thunder that men once called the 
voice of God rolls out its mighty waves 
of sound, and the sound carries only a 
few score miles. But I—puny speck upon 
the face of the earth—TI lift a little instru- 
ment; and behold, my whisper is heard a 
thousand miles away. 
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Prometheus stole fire from the gods and 
brought it down to earth. For that crime 
the gods chained him to a lonely rock and 
sent a hugh bird to feed upon his vitals. 
Each night the wound healed, and each 
day it was torn open again. 

That was the punishment of the man who 
dared to wrest away the richest treasure of 
the gods. 

But fire—the treasure of the gods—has 
almost disappeared out of our daily life; 
we scorn it. 

Do we want heat? We press a button; 
and lo, heat, invisible silent, all-pervasive, 
flows into our homes over a copper wire. 

Do we need power? We have but to 
press another switch, and giants come to us 
over the same slender roadway. Clothed in 
invisible garments, they cleanse our homes, 
wash our clothes, crank our automobiles— 
do everything that once taxed the strength 
of men and hurried women into unlovely 
old age. 

Don’t let your life become a prosaic af- 
fair; don’t let familiarity with the marvels 
about you breed thoughtlessness and con- 
tempt. 

Let the fool build his world out of mere 
food and drink and clothes; you fashion 
yours out of marvelous experiences; fur- 
nish and decorate it with miracles. 

Exercise your mind in the wholesome 
activity of wonder; train your soul to rev- 
erent awe. 

If you had stood with Moses on the 
suore oteme Ked >éa, and ,yhadescenmit 
divide to let the children of Israel pass 
over, you would have had no difficulty in 
recognizing that as a miracle. 

But every night when the sun goes down 
a man stands in a power-house in your city 
and throws a switch, and instantly the city 
and the country for mules around are 
flooded with sunshine. 

And you say to yourself casually: “Oh, 
I see the lights are on.”’—Public Service 
Monthly. 


established criterions of admiration. 


(pty 


lilumination Aid to Expression 


‘low few people have the moral courage 
to be honest to their individual convictions 
for fear that they may be accounted de- 
ficient in what is called “culture.” 

This is particularly the case when the 
subject in controversy involves the question 
of taste. 

There is danger of being false to our 
honest judgment in appraisal of the worth 
oi a picture if we fear to run contrary to 
Berit: 
be not felt, it is so easily affected. 

One may, in all safety, discant upon the 
exqiusite beauty of antique statuary or rave 
over the Old Masters because their fame 
has been established beyond controversy, 
and there is hence no fear of encountering 
a different opinion. 

[t is really safer, therefore, to condemn 
a modern production by an artist whose 
renown is not universal than to candidly 
say it pleases us. 

Hence the strange inconsistencies and 
vapid generalities we indulge in when as- 
suming the critical mask. 

How often is the evidence of real merit 
and possessiow of good taste confounded or 
silenced. 

It is so safe to criticize a photograph ad- 
versely. You never compromise yourselves. 

The portrait or the view comes in for a 
full blast of condemnation and the photog- 
rapher is blamed for lack of taste or judg- 
ment in selection, and no consideration 1s 
made for the limitations under which he is 
compelled to work. 

But, despite this unfair treatment, pho- 
tography continues to advance as a means 
of artistic production, and, once in awhile, 
an ingenuous critic will do it justice. 

The photographer who affects art will 
benefit from the hints he derives from his 
own observation of nature and art. He 
soon begins to learn how very much the 
artistic perception, and with it the enjoy- 
ment of the beauty of any object, depends 
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upon the circumstances under which it is 
viewed. 

Have you not often noticed that a coun- 
tenance, by no means expressive under one 
condition of illumination, becomes really 
beautiful and possessed of character when 
seen under a light of a different angle? 
Any one may easily be convinced of this 
fact by purchasing and removing from the 
shop of the dealer, a plaster-cast, a figure of 
large size, preferably, and placing the same 
in his own studio under artistic illumina- 
tion. It is indeed a valuable object lesson, 
for where the bust had been huddled pell- 
mell among the promiscuous assemblege of 
diverse things, without adequate room or 
chance of getting good lighting, it seemed 
wholly incapable of attracting the artistic 
eve: 

Though only a plaster cast made by a 
mere mechanic, it now becomes capable of 
inspiring the beholder for its pleasing fea- 
tures. 

Everything, artistically considered, de- 
pends upon the character of the light and 
shade under which it is seen. The most 
commonplace object or the plainest looking 
person may be transformed. 

The powerful effects of light and shade 
and the tender development of the delicacies 
of form by gradation of middle tint, leave 
the photographer nothing more to do than 
to impress what 1s given by proper exposure 
of the plate; for rich luminous (gradated) 
shadow and soft fluctuating high-light are 


Place 


P. A. of A.(International) Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ohio-Mich.-Ind. Winona Lake, Ind. 


New England Springfield, Mass. 


North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


New York State 


Postponed until 1922 
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possable only when time is given for their 
registry. All the demands required are ar- 
tistic perception of the beauty of light and 
shade and ability to register it. 

The magic touch of light and shade will 
do as much, by way of expression as the 
brush of the painter, only the mechanical 
difficulty is more exacting upon the pho- 
tographer. 

Photography is an art labor machine, but 
it necessitates possession of art ability on 
the part of the operator in it, as much as 
the wielding touch and manipulation of 
paint by the artist. 
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Putting It Across 


Nothing can be put across in this world with- 
out enthusiasm. No fame—no name—has ever 
been gained except through belief, backed by 
that whole-hearted, earnest effort which makes 
long hours pass quickly and hard work a pleasure. 

Unless you have, first and last, an abiding 
faith in your project and in your ability, you 
cannot successfully carry it out. 

Enthusiasm is the connecting link between you 
and the world. 

It carries you forward with a rush, overcomes 
obstacles, surmounts difficulties, and gains your 
goal. 

Enthusiasm is the key which opens the hearts 
of the world’s people. 

On the baseball field, the battlefront, or in 
the busy ways of trade and industry—it’s all the 
same. People like pep, and their plaudits and 
rewards are for the fellow who goes at it heart 
and soul_—The Finder. 

% 


“Business is a matter of motions; increase the 
motions and you increase the expense; decrease 
the motions and you decrease the expense.”— 
Ford. 


1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Date 

July 18-23 J. C. Abel, 421 Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

August 9-11 Fred. Bill, 746 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sept. 7-9 A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Hartford, Conn. 

October 3-6 J. R. Snow, Pres. 

Mankato, Minn. 
August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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Which Plate Should You Use? 


Photographers are exacting in their demands of plates. In order to produce 
the best work, they must have a plate especially designed to meet their 


individual needs. 


SPECIAL ‘XX’”’ 
SPECIAL 


Your plate is listed below: 


An extra fast Portrait or speed plate. 
An all-around Studio plate. 


For Landscape and Copying. 
A fast plate for Postal work. 


COMMERCIAL 
COLORNON 


PAN ORTHO 


For Commercial photography. 


A Color plate rendering Orthochromatic values. 
CONTRAST LANTERN SLIDE. Producing brilliant Lantern Slides. 


A Tri-Color, or Pan Chromatic plate. 


For all Commercial Process work. 

An X-Ray plate of the highest radiographic quality. 
A Doubie Coated plate eliminating Halation. 

A perfect double coated Pan Ortho plate. 


Order from your dealer—today. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


When You Take Your Son [nto Business With You 


A New York editor who publishes these 
articles from time to time invites me to 
discuss the taking of one’s son into one’s 
business; in other words, the legal points 
which a man should consider when giving 
his son an interest in his business. Of 
course there are legal points in such a situa- 
tion, for taking one’s son in is not in any 
material sense different from taking a 
stranger in. In fact, as the attitude of a 
son is apt to be much freer than the attitude 
of a stranger, and the chance of trouble at 
least is as great, it behooves the man who 
takes in his son to consider even more care- 
fully than the man taking a stranger in. 
First, because of the son’s possible attitude 
toward the father, and second, because of 
the father’s possible attitude toward the 
son, 

I have written more or less of the legal 
precautions which one should take when he 
takes a stranger into his business, but not 


at all, I think, on the taking of one’s son in. 
Generally speaking, there are three ways 


in which a father may give his son an inter- 


est in his business. 

1—If the business is incorporated he 
may give him a block of stock. 

2.—If the business is not incorporated he 
may give him a partnership interest. 

3.—If he does not wish to follow either 
of these courses, he can give him an interest 
in the profits. | 

I have seen quite a few instances in which 
one of the first two plans was used, and 
nowadays I never advise either of them at 
the start. A father will feel a great flush 
of pride and satisfaction because his son 1s 
coming in with him. Often nothing will do 
but to give him a substantial interest in the 
business, either through stock or partner- 
ship interest. He usually doesn’t consider 
whether he and his son, in this wholly new 


He 


relation, are likely to get along well. 
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J. H. SMITH & SONS CO. 


CARRY YOUR LIGHT WHERE 
YOU CARRY YOUR CAMERA 


A box of Victor Flash Powder in your outfit prepares 
you for any unfavorable light conditions you may encounter. 


Instantaneous Combustion — Maximum Light 
“Its Quality Has Justified Its Name” 


Your Dealer Sells and Recommends It. 


3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


does not reflect that in making the son a 
fellow stockholder or partner, he puts in 
the son’s hand a weapon which can cause 
him all manner of annoyance. 

In many cases of partnership between 
father and son there have been quarrels far 
more bitter than those between strangers. 
I can think of four cases offhand this min- 
ute where generous fathers gave sons part- 
nership interests in their business, right at 
the start, and where the result was the 
complete destruction of the friendly rela- 
tions between the father and son and the 
very. decided “anjury to the» business7masu 
one case the business was destroyed. 

I remember another case where a father 
incorporated his business and gave his son 
25 per cent. of the stock, which made him 
an important minority stockholder. Within 
six months friction developed and the busi- 
ness was being fought over in the courts 


before the year was out. The cause of it 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


all was difference of opinion between father 
and son over the conduct of the business. 

There was still another case in which the 
owner of a large retail hardware business 
decided to give his son an interest in the 
business. The son was an automobile sales- 
man, about 27 years old, and had made a 
moderate success. As a partner for his 
father he was, of course, an unknown quan- 
ity 

Vhe father was all for giving the boy a 
third interest in the business at once, and 
intimated as much to the son. But before 
he did it he came to me Topeadvice 
advised him not to give the son any interest 
whatever at first, but to give him a third 
interest in the profits, for a certain period, 
during which he could size him up and see 
whether he wanted him for a partner. He 
was very reluctant to do it, but I convinced 
him and he broached the matter to his son 


in that way. The latter was furious and 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


a CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 9 Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 
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The Photo srapliuc History 
of the Civil War ~~~~~>- 


HE photographic records which tell the picture story of the Civil War 

were made by the “wet plate” method. This process was discovered 
some years after Sir John Herschel (in 1839) made the first negative using 
glass as a base. . 

The dry plate came into limited use in 1870, but it was not until ten 
years later that it could be used with success, commercially. 

While the lens, the camera and the negative form the foundations of 
photography, the structure upon which we base our satisfaction of the 
result, is in the paper. HALOID Photographic Papers have character, 
tone and expression to meet the exacting requirements of professional, 
commercial and amateur photographers. They give true expression to 


photographic ideals. 


Ask for descriptive booklet 


New York Office : | Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. he HALOID Co. 68 W. Washington St. 
ROCHESTER’. NEW YORK 


Boston Office 
101 Tremont St., at Bromfield 


pore te LoD 


Milestones in Progress of Photography—Series Six 


fay 


@\EARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 28 years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY PhetcEnsiavingan¢ g 


Three-Color Work. 


a} 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 
—SSSSS=== 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
sd 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 
OF 

PORTRAIT QUALITY 


Special Test Package 


10 Sheets 14x20 


Including: 
3 sheets Buff Silk 
3 sheets Buff Platinum Matte 
3 sheets White Matte 
1 sheet White Semi-Matte 


All Double Weight Directions and Test Strips Included 


Prepaid, $3.00 . 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


The Power of Quality 


For over twenty-five years the name ‘‘GOERZ”’ 


on a lens, camera or optical equipment has stood 
for unquestioned quality. Itis the reason for the un- 
paralleled success of the famous GOERZ DAGOR 
F:6.8 and the popular GOERZ DOGMAR F:4.5 con- 
vertible anastigmat lenses. GOERZ QUALITY is 
a power in the photographic world. Call at your 
dealer’s and arrange a trial or write to us direct. 
Get that ‘‘Better Lens”’ to-day! 


C.P.Goerz American Optical Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


317C East 34th St. sae 
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greatly displeased, and an argument ensued 
which put an end to the whole project. Here 
the son revealed an ugly side to his charac- 
ter which would certainly have sent the 
business on the rocks if the father had car- 
ried out his original intention. 

“Be sure you are right, then go ahead,” 
applies very closely indeed to this question 
of taking one’s son in partnership. Get him 
in by all means if you can—it must be an 
enormous satisfaction to have your own boy 
working side by side with you, if relations 
are congenial. But if it is hell to have to 
work with a stranger as an uncongenial 
partner, it is doubly hell to have to work 
with one’s own son in that way. No matter 
how much confidence I had in a son, and 
how well I thought I understood his capa- 
city and his disposition, I should never give 
him an interest in my business until I had 
tried him out in the precise ways he would 
have to work in if he were a partner. While 
he was doing that I should give him an 
interest in the profits, which would bring 
him the same financial returns as if he were 
a partner. If he stood the test, it would be 
easy to give him an actual interest; and I 
could do it then without fear. If he did not 
stand the test, there would still be time to 
avoid what might have been a fatal mistake. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
*K 


“Saving is the first great principle of all suc- 


cess. It creates independence, it gives a young 
man standing, it fills him with vigor, it stimulates 
him with the proper 
to him the best part 


and contentment. If 


energy; in fact, it brings 
of any success—happiness 
it were possible to inject 
the quality of saving into every boy we would 
have a great many more real men.”—Sir Thomas 


Lipton. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Better Never to Advertise than to 
Advertise and Stop 


One of the saddest spectacles observable in 
American business life at the present time is 
offered by those merchants and manufacturers 
who have been so impressed by the existing 
wave of economy that they are cutting down 
on their advertising. 

The buying public of today is very much dif- 
ferent from the buying public of two centuries 
ago, and, what is more to the point, even of 
two decades ago. The modern public has been 
brought up on advertisements. The infant food 
it imbibes from its nursing bottle, the shoes 
it wears out on its reluctant walks to school, 
the ring it slides upon a beloved finger as a 
token of the happy date of acceptance, the 
baby carriage it later invests in, even the ornate 
box in which it is at last laid to rest, and the 
enduring stone that marks the spot, are all 
bought because they have been advertised. 
Wiha isenot advertised is agnored as’ i itadid 
not exist. 

Yet it is better never to advertise at all than 
to advertise and then to stop. That is fatal— 
perhaps not at once, but eventually. It is taken 
as a confession of failure. People interpret it 
as meaning that the goods of the man who 
ceases to_advertise have been tested in the great 
laboratory of public opinion and have been 
found wanting. It is as if he had his wares 
spread out in his widow for examination and 
comparison, and should then suddenly board up 
the window. People view such action with 
suspicion. 

An advertising appropriation should be a per- 
manent charge, no more subject to arbitrary 
cancellation than the dealer’s charge for shop 
rent or light. It can be made a far more profit- 
able investment than the money spent for rent 
and light. Why it should so often be among 
the first expenses to be cut down when the pip- 
ing of economy is heard in the land will always 
be incomprehensible to anybody of ordinary 
intelligence. 

Advertising extends the personality of the 
dealer and the manufacturer far out from the 
counter, the shop and the factory. It carries 
sales talks to hundreds and thousands, instead 
of keeping it confined to scores. It spreads the 
dealer’s shop window and the manufacturer’s 
showroom before whole communities instead of 
merely before those few persons who happen to 
pass. 

At no time is a continuance of advertising 
more imperative than when general economic 
conditions tend to be depressed. It is then that 
the buying public is most tempted to change its 
buying habits, and needs but little impetus to 
cause it to desert one dealer for another. It is 
then that the business weaklings pull in their 


WE USE AS WELL 
AS MAKE! 


CUMMINONE 


PRODUCT No. 11 
$3.60 per pound 


PRODUCT No. 99 
$6.00 per pound 


I have used No. 99 for 
nine months with per- 
fectly satisfactory results 
and absolute freedom 
from poison or irritation. 
[ appreciate it so highly 
[ am really sorry I can- 
not buy (use) more and 
I surely would be willing 
to pay more. 
(Signed) 
aW ah OLIN EER: 
Baldwinsville, 


Mass. 


This prize-winning, expert pho- 
tographer had been poisoned by 
Mono-Methyl-Paramidophenol 


(Cumminone is Non-Poisonous) 


Cummings’ Laboratories 
415-417 Park Row B’ldg. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


The developing solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 


Note New Reduced Prices 


1 oz. A\OZ- 1 Ib. 
$0.75 $2.50 $9.00 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 


Every changing season demonstrates 
anew the worth of 


Hammer Plates 


They develop and dry quickly with 
firm, tough films, which reduce to a 
minimum the danger of frilling. A 
necessity in hot and humid climates. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


Sonam FAMERDRY PLATE COD 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SPL 


Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 
at full opening’ and giving names of 
some of the prominent users of the 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 


Box 303 Morristown, New Jersey 


lines.of communication with the public, leaving 
the field to the courageous and the far-sighed 
who know that in a country like ours economic 
depression can only be a temporary thing, like 
a summer cloud speeding across the face of the 
sun. 

Anyone can make hay while the sun shines. 
The greatest rewards in life go to him who 
continues his plans for hay-making even when 
the sun is a bit obscured.—Geyer’s Stationer. 
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‘‘Something Doings’’ at Buffalo, 
July 18-23 

At a meeting of the Executive of the 
Photographers’ Association of Canada held 
on April 11th, it was decided, owing to the 
National Corvention being held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., during July 18th to 23d, it would 
be unwise to consider the holding of a con- 
vention of the Canadian Association this 
year, but as a large attendance of Canadian 
photographers is expected at the National 
held in Buffalo, we have decided to hold 
a “get together’ meeting of the Canadians 
there, for the purpose of reorganization. 
President Howard Beech, of the National 
Association, has made a: proposition to us 
which will be divulged at this meeting. 
This, along with other matters, will be a 
great inducement to any and every live, 
progressive Canadian photographer. Are 
you one of them? 

All aboard for Buffalo, July 18th-23d. 

Fred Booth, president, 81 Georgepotreem 
Toronto.- _Charles Ayllett,, secretary ss 
Yonge Street, Toronto. 

*% 


“What is the best magazine you have 

“This ‘one, by .all means.” 

“Which is the worst one?” 

“Ah! Now you have asked me something dif- 
ficult. The competition is far keener in that 
direction.” 


5”) 
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are Popular. 
Quality 


Our first consideration 
Workmanship 


Only the most skilled crtisans employed 
Designs 


ORIGINAL 


A guarantee agains! competition 


bolors 
Our papers, specially made,are carefully selected 
Name Designs 
Exceptionally Artistic 
Limbossing superior in every respect 
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become most successful in his art. 


can paint. 
of my life happy.”’ 


TE 


smaller than 8x 10. 


The Hetherington Competition 


OPEN TO ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Some years ago Mr. Charles Hetherington was one of the leading photog- 
raphers of this country and left the profession to take up painting, and he has 
Mr. Hetherington has never forgotten his 
love for photography and photographers. 
of his best paintings, handsomely framed, for the 


Best Portrait of an Old Man or an Old Woman. 


Mr. Hetherington’s paintings are hung in six large clubs and in sixteen large 
private collections in the U. S., and he says-in his offer ““I am doing this to 
show ‘the boys’ I have not forgotten them, and the picture will be the best I 
There is nothing too good for those photogs who made many years 


ul The competition has no restrictions excepting that the prints must not be 
And you may enter as many prints as you like. 
painting will be shown at the National Convention in July, at Buffalo, and the 
pictures judged and prize awarded at that time. 


Entries must be sent only to FRaAnK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, 
Philadelphia. The last day for receiving prints is Tuesday, July 12th (at noon), 1921. 
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SEND PICTURES UNFRAMED 


Careful Posing 
F,. M. WELLS 

A great improvement can be made in posing (at 
least, in some cases); some photographers, or 
would-be photographers, treat their subjects in a 
manner which is perfectly horrible. For instance, 
even in a bust picture, the head is turned to one 
side about a 34 view, just enough for the tip of 
the nose to come even with the outline of the 
face, thereby giving an unnatural appearance to 
most faces; and, again, in Rembrandt lighting, 
posing the head so that the ear of the sitter will 
on the right side be just visible, or a part of it, 
just enough of it that when you look at the pic- 
ture you will not be able to tell whether it is an 
ear or wart, or what it is. Now I claim that such 
small things should not be overlooked, no matter 
how good otherwise the negative may be; it will 
pay to make it over, for your customer will not 
be satisfied with such work; and how could you 
expect him to? The sooner photographers learn 
those lessons which go to make up in a large 
degree the successful photographer, the better it 
will be for them, and the day is coming when 
those cheap Johns, who care nothing about good 
artistic positions, well-lighted and manipulated 
effects, must of a necessity take a back seat. Our 
citizens are learning how to appreciate good work, 
therefore, we must be alive to our own interest. 
Should you complain that your customers are 
leaving you, and are patronizing the larger cities, 
just take a good square look at yourself and your 
work, and see if vou are not behind the times. 


Give Your Customers What 
They Want 


It does not conform with sound business prin- 
ciples’ to force upon your customers something 
they do not want, and in many cases fail to 
appreciate. 

Of course, it is different in different places. 
You can afford to be more artistic on Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, or Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
than in some provincial town. Every one must 
size up the community he works in, size up the 
wants of the particular part of his community 
he appeals ‘to, and then go artistically as far as 
he can afford to go with his particular class of 
clients. That seems to be the secret of success. 

I have seen men who did an excellent business 
with the middle class population suddenly get 
ambitious to become society portrayers and open 
fashionable studios on the main thoroughfare, and, 
although they continued to do excellent work, in 
nine cases out of ten, they lost all their hard- 
earned savings within a year or two and finally 
had to shut up shop and return to the quarter 
from which they originally started. It would 
have, in these instances, been wiser to let art 
wait. Our abilities are all limited, and before 
making’ a change we should examine ourselves 
most carefully whether we possess the faculties 
of making the change. 

Don’t bother too much about art. Photogra- 
phy stands on its own legs and can get along 
well without it. Why insist on giving the public 
something they do not want.. Everybody else 
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avoids it. I don’t understand why the photogra- 
pher. should set himself up as an instructor of 
public taste. He should be a man of taste, just 
like the manufacturer of furniture or wall paper. 
A display of good taste, no doubt, has an educa- 
tional influence. But surely that is not the object 
of portrait photography. 

And so I would say to you if the artistic in- 
stinct is so strong in you that you would like to 
do something out of the ordinary, do it in your 
leisure hours, you will have much pleasure out 
of it, I can assure you, and, sooner or later, there 
may be, after all, an opening for the display and 
appreciations of these fancies, but if you want 
to succeed in your business give the public what 
they want.—S. A. 

* 


A Wonderful Thing 


Enthusiasm is the dynamics of your person- 
ality. Without it, whatever abilities you may 
have lie dormant. You may possess knowledge, 
sound judgment, good reasoning faculties, but 
no one will know it until you discover how to 
put your heart into thought and action, A won- 
derful thing is this quality which we call en- 
thusiasm. If you would like to be a power 
among men, cultivate enthusiasm. People will 
like you better for it; you will escape the dull 
routine of a mechanical existence and you will 
make headway wherever you are—J. Ogden 


Armour. 
*% 


Writing Effective Advertisements 
THAT QUESTION OF PRICE 

Profitable advertising is a matter reconciling 
with the product advertised those fundamentals 
of description and information which are neces- 
sary to interest the reader of the advertisement. 
Completeness should be the goal in every message 
addressed to the public. 

Much argument has surrounded the question 
as to whether price should be quoted in an adver- 
tisement. Generally speaking, it should be. There 
are only two conditions under which price might 
be omitted: first, when changing markets create 
constant price changes whhich fluctuate between 
the time of preparing the advertisement and its 
appearance; second, when the price is not the 
same everywhere. 

However, an advertisement which is complete 
has these four elements: 

1. The name of the product. 

2. Its value, or the service it performs. 

3. Where it may be obtained. 

AN Hatt, costs. 
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NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
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TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


( IBAS you see this 


name on a package of 

developer, you know it stands 

for the best that can be produced. 

Made by the Society of Chemical In- 

dustry in Basle, Switzerland; makers 
of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Metagol, “CIBA” 


(Monomethy] paramido phenol sulphate-- 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 
Paramidophenol “CIBA” 
Glycin “CIBA” 
Hydroquinone “CIBA” 


At your dealers, or write us 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 


‘A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 


Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 


Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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A NEW BOOK > 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
oie of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 
Ready for delivery 
700 Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


Some advertisers omit the latter essential in the 
thought that the reader of the advertisement. will 
be so deeply interested in the product he will 
inquire. This ascribes to the reader, however, an 
activity of interest which many times is not 
carried out. 

Price should never be mentioned primarily as 
an inducement, but as information. Attempting 
to sell on a “comparative” price basis is an in- 
secure method. This places the entire burden on 
the price alone, and so minimizes those values of 
mechanical or service worth of the goods as to 
diminish the opinion of the goods in the reader’s 
mind. 

As a matter of fact, experience “has demon- 
strated that if the price is high, mentioning it 
will eliminate the curiosity inquirers, and will 
save time and effort in attempting to sell those 
who are not in a financial position to buy. 

If the price is low, mentioning it is, in reality, 
an inducement. 

Analysis of advertisement readers has shown 
that when price is not disclosed the reader often 
concludes that it is omitted because it is too high 
and the manufacturer is attempting to obscure 
that taer 
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Southeastern Photographers’ 
Convention 

The Southeastern Photographers’ Association 
held their annual convention May 24th to 26th, in 
the City Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga. 

At the opening session a comprehensive discourse 
was given by J. K. Harriman, of “A, M2 Collins 
Manufacturing Company, on “Selling Your Prod- 
uct.” This was followed by a spotlight demonstra- 
tion by J. W. Beattie, of Hollywood, Calif. 

A demonstration of artificial lighting was the 
feature of Tuesday afternoon’s session. Will H. 
Towles, of Washington, D. C., conducted the dis- 
play, which was not open to the public. 

In the evening J. C. Abel gave a talk on “Adver- 
tising.”’ 

Wednesday’s session was as follows: W. E. 
Lenney, on “Home Portraiture.” The commercial 
photography demonstration was a photograph of 
the exhibition hall, by F. E. Lee, of Atlanta. 


F you have any new photographic 

ideas or methods that you believe 
would interest readers of the Bulletin © 
of Photography, send them in 


Ideas and contributions will be 
paid for. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Will last for years. 
Over 400 sold and 
not a complaint. 


Ape only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 
securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punchine a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner atta 
springs or locks usec. 
neat and substantial] 
substantially bound as 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 
q@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 
can use it correctly. 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 
@ The Binders hold 26 
PHOTOGRAPHY and re 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 

@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


hing something to it. No strings, clamps, 

Retains at all times the appearance of a 
bound book and the magazines are just as 
a regularly bound book no matter whether 


d A child 
i:very Binder is thoroughly examined be- 


copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN oF 
emble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 


PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


Money ack if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


“Pride in the Craft,’ by Harry Fell; demonstra- 
Homeideties Art.ot- Drapery, 
son; demonstration of “Artificial Lighting (Wag- 
enhorst) ; “Rambles,” by Will H. Towles. The 
outstanding social event was the dinner, dance and 
cabaret in the evening. Thursday morning J. C. 
Abel gave a business talk; Will H. Towles, a dem- 
onstration and talk on “Artificial Lighting,” and 
Paul True on “What New York Photographers 
are Doing.’ An invitation was extended from 
Chattanooga for the 1922 convention. 

Officers elected for the year 1921-22 are as fol- 
lows: President, C. W. Dishinger, 21 Adams Street, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Secretary, J. A. Murlock, 220 
Courtland Street, Atlanta, Ga.; Treasurer, W. R. 
Abbott, Opelika, Ala.; Vice-Presidents: Georgia, 
John B. McCollum, Columbus; Alabama, Frank A. 
Boyle, Mobile; Florida, J. Lee Bell, Pensacola; 
South Carolina, J. W. Mitchell, Greenville; Ten- 
nessee, James H. Brakebill, 52212 Gay Street, 
Knoxville; Mississippi, J. A. Hammond, Meridian. 


* 


“When a man’s time is consumed correcting 
other men’s blunders, productive effort ceases.”— 
Harriman. 


K 


“Were you trying to catch that train, sir?” he 
asked pompously. 

The panting would-be passenger eyed him bale- 
fully for a second before he hissed in reply: 
“Oh, no, I merely wanted to chase it out the 
station.”—The Arklight. 
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PHOTOCRAPHIC 
POOH WAR IN AI 
‘SY AMERICA ° 


(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 


The Standard Photographic 


Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 


$2.00 per year 20cents a copy 


No extra charge for Canadian postage 


SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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A RARE CHANCE TO 


SECURE NUMBERS OF 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine mhotorranttes contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.35 per copy, postpaid. 

Volume No. Date Plates by 


4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10 ..... April, . 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
Wh Sooo dhethiz, 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 .... April, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
31)5-- 7 July, 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
4i .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


47 .... Called the Famous ‘**291”’ (no illustrations). 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at 90c. percopy. Cubistic—not photographic. 


Hees August, 1912 ..4 Henry Matisse 


*\ Pablo Picasso 
Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No. 3 \ June 1913 =) 


Picasso, Picabia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 


Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 


edition of only 1000 copies. Will 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


| What’s Doing in Photography | 


T. Robson, of Toronto, has opened a studio in 
Port Colborne, Ont., Canada. 


J. Micklethwaite, Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont., 
died at his home on May 15th. 


The Van Cleve Studio, Dallas, Ore., 
considerable loss by fire on May 13th. 


The studio of Walter Hilsinger, Cohoes, N. Y., 
was badly damaged by fire on May 8th, Origin 
unknown. 


Bert White, Bowling Green, Ohio, has disposed 
of his studio, but has not as yet made plans for 
the future. 


H, H. Denison, Barron, Wis., recently pur- 
chased the studio at Turtle Lake, Wis., and will 
run same as a branch. 


suffered a 


Sherman Hoyt, Havana, IIl., has sold his studio 
to George F. Zellmer, of Jacksonville, Ill., pos- 
session to be given June 15th. 


Fire, the origin of which is a mystery, broke 
out in the Shaw Photo Studio, Victoria, B. C., 
on May 4th, causing considerable damage. 


A revolutionary petition in bankruptcy was filed 
on May 11th by David A. Arnbuter, photographer 
of Boston, Mass. Liabilities, $3580; assets, none. 


Oliver Perry Frees, Tiffin, Ohio, died May 
13th. He was 69 years of age and had been 
photographer in this section for the past forty 
years. 


Incorporated: George J. McFadden, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., photographic, $30,000; G. J. McLadden, 
F. T,. Eames, F; C.. Leozinsky ;-attormicyae eae 
Latner. 


A new place of business, to be known as the 
Kewanee Photographic Laboratory, has been 
opened in Kewanee, IIl., by J. T. Brady and R. H. 
McIntosh. 


Damage estimated at $3000 was caused by fire 
in the studio of the Branson Sisters, Atlanta, Ga., 
on May 12th. The fire was confined to the third 
floor, on which the studio is located. The origin 
of the blaze is unknown. 


* 
Canadian Photographers 


Vancouver and New Westminster Photographers’ 
Association met in Week’s Studio, Vancouver, B. 
C., on May 17th, with the largest attendance on 
record. The association listened to an interesting 
talk from Mr. Leyland, of the Exhibition Associa- 
tion. Mr. McKenzie, president of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association, appointed Mr. Gowen and 
Mr. Hacking as members of the Advisory Board 
of the Art Building at the exhibition. The mem- 
bers listened also to a short address from Mr. Mc- 
Cully, retouching instructor, which was greatly en- 
joyed The feature of the evening was an address 
by Mr. Fred Field on “Studio Economics.” Mr. 
Field went thoroughly into the question of income 
tax and studio accounting, and the members showed 
their interest by plying the speaker with numerous 
questions. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER": 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by al! photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVIII, No. 723 


Wednesday, June !5, 1921 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Ethical Duty of the Photographer 


Undoubtedly man, early in his existence, 
must have made inquiry as to the cause of 
natural phenomena but, naturally, referred 
happenings to supernatural agency and re- 
mained satisfied. 

Experimental science really did not begin 
until about the tenth century A. D., and not 
then from a desire to study nature, but to 
find out the philosopher’s stone. But the 
alchemists stimulated the minds of a few 
geniuses, like Bacon and Alburtus Magnus, 
who sought to find the reason for the oc- 
currence of phenomena. 

The marvelous Greek mind, to be sure, 
by a sort of scientific intuition evolved 
theories of the nature of things, which mod- 
ern science still holds to be a possible solu- 
tion, but, as a rule, they discouraged expert- 
mental investigation, which was left to the 
philosophers of the sixteenth century to in- 
augurate, and whose beginnings have re- 
sulted in the marvelous discoveries of the 
present. 

We photographers, in the course of our 
work, employ many different chemical 
bodies and call forth performances which 
must, at times, evoke inquiry why things act 
in a certain way, as if they were subject to 
some unseen agency, directing them to a 


fore-ordained end. That is to say, they are 
invariable in action, and, so much so, that 
when the performance goes contrary to one’s 
anticipation, we look for some irregularity 
which has invaded orderly conduct of the 
agents employed and the patient investigator 
of the cause of some persistent behavior is 
often rewarded by a discovery of some valu- 
able adjunct to his force, for investigation. 

In the course of our work, we make use 
of many chemical bodies, and often subject 
them to untried conditions. We succeed, in 
a mechanical way, independent of special 
chemical or physical information and there 
rest. But while it may be our privilege to 
be placed in a position, with the possibility 
of finding out something new, it is selfish to 
be contented with the present gain and not 
be willing to try to investigate the rationale 
of things, so as to benefit others, by reducing 
operations to general principles instead of 
on mere empirical formule. 

It is a growing conviction whether all 
chemical changes may not be due to actual 
physical operations, that the special phenom- 
ena of photographic activity is only a dis- 
turbance of equilibrium. 

Theory, of course, but we do know that 
under the mere direct influence of heat, sul- 
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phur and are transformed 
physically; their molecular structure being 
so altered as to give them entirely different 
physical properties. 

Crystaline, selenium under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, is not a good conductor of elec- 
tricity but becomes so when light falls upon 
it. And there are numerous other examples. 
Chlorine and hydrogen gasses may sport 
around unassociated in a receiver, but let a 
ray of light strike them and they rush to 
embrace. 

This looks as if light was the agent in 
combination, but it 1s really a decomposing 
influence, for the chlorine, which was once 
thought to be elemental and indestructible, 
is broken up and thus put in shape to com- 
bine. Many unexpected things take place 
from the experimenter refusing to implicitly 
rely upon the performance of things to be 
invariably identical. 

Tempered scepticism is essential to prog- 
ress and in the code of science the investi- 
gator is not damned for doubting. 

The time is past when he was thought im- 
pious or presumptuous to inquire into ulti- 
mate cause. Rational progress has made it 
man’s ethical duty to seek and to find, and 
he is accounted an unprofitable servant when 
he shirks his responsibility by burying his 
talent. 


phosphorous 


The Rainbow Chaser 
C. H. CLAUDY 

There is no better business than the pho- 
tographic business. There is no finer pro- 
fession than the profession of making por- 
traits. There is no better game than your 
game. | 

If you don’t find it so, it’s because you 
are not playing the game as well as it can 
he played. If you are not playing the game 
as well as it can be played, the chances are 
that one of the reasons is because you spend 
so much time chasing the tail end of a 
rainbow. 

There are so many rainbows. There is 
a chap up the street whose sign reads 
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“Stocks and Bonds,” but it ought to be 
“High Grade Rainbows For Sale.” There 
is an oval piece of earth somewhere in your 
vicinity which is called a race track, but its 
real name is “Rainbow Tracks. Eieres(. 
a round green table in a club in your city, 
which half a dozen fellows in shirt sleeves 
and tobacco smoke call a poker table, but 
it’s really a “Rainbow Tabler sei iereware 
nice-looking men who come into your es- 
tablishment to sell you shares in a new 
patent, an oil well, a radium mine or a sub- 
marine flying machine. They call them- 
selves advance agents of prosperity, but 
their other name is “Purveyor of Rainbows 
to the Innocent.” There are salesmen for 
concerns manufacturing new photographic 
“specialties,” who want to load you up with 
ten thousand mounts or nineteen thousand 
folders or forty cases of patent double-tone 
plates or something. They call themselves 
traveling men, but unless they are selling 
regular goods to a regular portrait artist, 
they are really advance agents of the pot 
of gold supposed to lie beneath the arched 
end of the colored bow of promise, which 
we all see in the financial sky when we stop 
looking for real dollars right under our 
noses. 

Why chase rainbows? 

Li Hung Chang refused to go to, or bet 
upon, a horse race, because he said it had 
been demonstrated that one horse could run 
faster than another. So it has. We have 
possibility of finding the caudal appendage 
to a Robert-tailed blush on the face of four 
cards, but we do not recall as many times 
when we succeeded as when we shoved over 
a stack and saw it disappear in the other 
fellow’s pile. As between trying to knock 
out Dempsey with one hand tied behind us, 
and trying to show Wall Street what it 
doesn’t know about stocks, we’ll take our 
chances on the Big Fellow. 

Why are you not as wise as these? 

You are. Man, did you never chase a 
rainbow? Did you never follow anything 
else but the little tin god Success in your 
business? Then you are one of the photog- 
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raphers who are lolling back in a five- 
thousand-dollar limousine, reading over 
your income tax report before drawing 
your five-figure check, on your way between 
your city and your country home. 

Any one can do anything he wants in the 
way of success. All he has to do is want 
hard enough. Any one can make a success 
out of racing or the stock market or playing 
poker if he wants that more than anything 
else, just as any one can make himself into 
a great success as a portrait photographer if 
he wants to badly enough to do the neces- 
sary hard work. But the man never lived 
who could make a great success of rainbow 
chasing and legitimate business at the same 
time. 

Nay, gentle reader, this is not a moral 
lecture. There is nothing wrong with the 
bang-tails, nor the elusive pasteboards, nor 
the playthings of bulls and bears. There 
is nothing wrong with a golf ball nor a 
canoe nor a dancing floor nor an automo- 
bile. But the portrait photographer, who 
spends most of his time figuring how he 
can reduce his average from 102 to 87, or 
how he can get off fifteen days in every 
month of summer to go canoeing with a 
girl, or how he can close early and open 
late trying to rival Terpsichore, or how he 
can swipe time from business to take a 
week-end motor trip every week that begins 
Thursday and ends Tuesday, isn’t going to 
make any remarkable success out of por- 
traiture. 

And the principle is the same whether 
the rainbow he chases is pleasure via sport 
or cash via chance. Either way it’s a rain- 
bow, and neither way is a good way to 
make the customer think you are “it” when 
it comes to making pictures. 

All work and no play makes the photog- 
rapher a poor fish. But too much play 
makes him a mud-turtle. 

The only free thing in the world is air. 
For everything else we have to pay. We 
have to pay for success. Ready-made suc- 
cesses are never real successes, any more 
than finding a million dollars in the street 
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can produce the same kind of joy as making 
a thousand by work. The price any one 
has to pay for success is only loving his 
job and putting it first. If he does that, he 
can't help succeeding. If he doesn’t suc- 
ceed, either he doesn’t put his job first or 
doesn’t love it well enough to know it. Any 
failure in the world can be put down to one 
of these two reasons. Chasing rainbows is 
a result of not loving the job enough to 
put it first or not loving it well enough to 
know it. | 

suying too much, charging too little, un- 
der advertising to save money, over adver- 
tising to make too greedy a profit, trying to 
be too many jumps ahead and so producing 
outré styles, insisting on being so conserva- 
tive as. to be behind the style, failure to 
spend enough on equipment, spending too 
much on equipment—these are all examples 
of chasing rainbows, just like trying to pick 
the winner in the Futurity, bluffing the chap 
who holds four aces, or beating the stock 
market out a fortune with a shoe string and 
a ten-point margin. 

It can't bemdone [hes heartbroken 
kiddie, who tramps all day after the end 
of the beautiful rainbow, only to-be brought 
home by a friendly policeman at night, is 
but a prototype. The main difference be- 
tween the baby and the man grown up 1s 
that the grown-up man usually has to sub- 
stitute “Receiver” for “Policeman” and the 
“Poor House” for “Home.” 

Anyway, all rainbows are lots prettier to 
look at than to locate. 


The seedy-looking individual’s shirt was tar 
from spotless and his coat and vest were covered 
with grime and grease, but in his buttonhole he 
sported a red, red rose. 7 

“Where do you suppose I got this?” he asked 
an acquaintance. 

“T don’t know,” admitted the other. “Maybe 
it grew there.’—The American Legion Weekly. 


An amateur play was being staged and Smith 
had the traditional single line: “My lord, the 
carriage waits without.” 

He had been carefully drilled and thought he 
was letter perfect until, just before going .on, he 


was seized with an attack of stage fright. Dash- 
ing cnto the stage, he bellowed : ean 
“My God! The taxi’s outside! —The Amert- 


can Legion Weekly. 
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Something About Background Relation 


The best advice to the portrait photog- 
rapher, who is desirous of keeping his sub- 
ject in proper relation with its background 
setting, is to refer him to the painter of por- 
traits; because, if we examine the paintings 
by the masters of portraiture and analyze 
the work, as to the significance of the back- 
ground, we note that the great factor of 
harmony of relation is in the perfection with 
which the background is adapted to the cir- 
cumstances imposed by the motive expressed 
in figure. 

The figure certainly demands the first con- 
sideration, but it is patent to every artistic 
photo portraitist that, in a good many photo- 
graphs, the background has primarily en- 
gaged the attention. It has evidently been 
selected for its intrinsic value without refer- 
ence to its congruity with the portrait study. 

Not that the portrait has not had due 
consideration, but because the background 
has had injudicious consideration, and, fine 
as it is as a thing in itself, it serves only to 
nullify the virtues of the subject by present- 
ing two things simultaneous as worthy our 
admiration. 

Now the painter is not up against the 
same temptation besetting the photographer, 
because, as a rule, the portraitist with the 
brush is not skilled in all phases of art. He 
is particularly skilled in his own special 
province, while the successful camera por- 
traitist can call upon the scenic artist to sup- 
ply him with most delectable background 
settings, and all kinds are at ready disposal. 

A comparison of the different presenta- 
tions in background used by painters will 
reveal the fact that a background is first of 
all conceived, either as a mere surrounding 
to the figure, whose limit is the borders of 
the canvas, and, therefore, rather quiet and 
wholly unobtrusive, or as an accessory to 
the portrait, to emphasize some feature of 
value in it. 

With bust portraits, it is inadmissible to 
make the background in any degree promi- 
nent. That is because the artist is under 


constraint with such a limited presentation 
of the human figure and dares not introduce 
anything in the background which may in 
any way look out of place with a mere head. 
Because of this restriction, he is not forced 
to have his ground monotonously uniform 
throughout. The good portraitist knows 
that suggestion of atmosphere about the 
mere head presentation will not only not be 
out of relation, but may be made to play an 
effective role in increasing the interest in the 
head as.shown. The background may be 
made atmospheric by giving it soft gradation 
from high to low tone. 

With half-length pictures, the admission 
of some little variety in the background may 
be safely indulged in, at times even desirable. 

A landscape offers, for instance, peculiar 
charms and often admirably sets off the 
figure, but care must be taken to preserve 
the proper relation. It is just here that the 
most egregious mistakes are made by some 
of our best photo-portraitists. 

Where scenic backgrounds are employed, 
the greatest care is necessary to study the 
perspective. 

Most of such grounds give too extensive 
prospect and the artistic sense is deluded by 
the initial beauty of the scene, to the forget- 
ting of the imposed conditions under which 
the studio picture must be taken. 

We look, for instance, at a very pretty 
scene, a well studied piece of composition 
with a pleasing foreground, and call it into 
immediate service to introduce a figure in it 
from life, without any consideration that the 
size of the figure is wholly out of proportion 
with it. The introduced subject suggests 
Gulliver in Lilliput. The motive of the fig- 
ure, besides, is lost in the superabundance 
of the approximate detail which challenges 
our attention. The lines in the perspective 
take the eye away from the chief object of 
the picture, perhaps away up some charming 
lane. 

If we should make our figure of a size to 
fit in with such a landscape and to have it in 
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“Ewing Hawkins” George M. Kesslere 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Veltex Print 
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From the Towles’ Demonstration at the Baltimore Convention 


Hammer Plate 

Cyko Print 

Negative and Print Developed 
with Cumminone 
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proper perspective, it would have to be so 
diminutive as not to be accounted a portrait, 
but only something accessory to the scene. 
Murillo has a picture which is called “The 
Flower Girl.” There are numerous chromos 
and engravings of it, and the photographer 
could study from it how to introduce an in- 
teresting background, and, at the same time, 
increase the interest of his picture. There 
is a wall shown in the background, and a 
quite well defined one, too, for you see it is 
a stone wall and it gives evidence of solidity. 
it will allow the girl to lean on it, if she 
should so desire—however, she is not lean- 
ing on it. It will not topple over like a 
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studio accessory, but note how quietly it per- 
forms its part, how it retreats, exposing the 
lovely posed hand, leading the eye into the 
distance down toward the horizon, right in 
the direction of the girl’s head. 

The girl gives us the suggestion of mus- 
cular resistance. She is actually sitting. You 
see all in perfect harmony. Each part plays 
its proper part to unity of expression. There 
is atmosphere about the figure. It comes 
forward without projecting too much, and 
just recedes to the right degree. AlIl accom- 
plished by the skillful way in which the 
lights and darks of the picture in figure and 
in background are arranged and harmonized, 


Costs and Bad Practices 


When I entered the commerical photo- 
graphic business 18 years ago, the rule of 
the game was, find out the price your com- 
petitor is charging on a certain customer's 
work, then cut the price enough to get the 
work yourself. Under this practice enough 
time was spent and enough money lost to 
the craft, to pay able accountants a good fee 
tor putting all the photographers in the 
country on a sound cost-working _ basis. 
From this bad practice and the absence of 
any attempt to learn what it costs to make 
and sell, has grown all the ills the craft is 
heir to at the present moment. 

Moreover, the photographer has lost the 
respect that other manufacturers have and 
deserve. Other businesses treat the average 
photographer as a loose, unbusinesslike in- 
dividual, who can be bluffed and bantered 
to do his work at any price he wishes to 
name. This is because no photographer 
knew what it cost him to produce, and he 
knew his competitor did not know and was 
ready to believe anything his prospect told 
him of the other fellow. In fact, he en- 
joyed to hear his prospect browbeat his 
fellow-craftsman and felt so flattered that 
he usually lost his bearing completely. 

Since the day the Kodak and roll film 
started, we have had a tremendous propa- 


ganda against us. Not in the Kodak and 


its use as such, but in the abuses that fol- 
lowed its appearance. 

Drug stores and other houses, catering to 
amateurs, put out a sign to the public, 
“Films developed free,’ thus advertising 


Mphotography, in the eye of the public, as a 


cheap thing. Small prints were made far 
below a profit to the maker and below what 
the public was willing to pay and was pay- 
ing for other forms of amusements. 

Everyone who has tried to discover the 
logic of this, has come to the conclusion that 
no business-1s gained by it, no more films 
were brought in for development and no 
increase was noted in the number of prints 
ordered from the films developed “free.” 

If there had been an increase in the num- 
ber of prints ordered or an increase in the 
money spent for these photographs, there 
might be a vestige of argument to prove it 
justifiable foolishness and nothing more. 
But it had a far more reaching bad effect 
on all photographs. It shaped the public’s 
thinking and made photographs discard for 
the waste basket and the gutter. 

Then what happened ?—the most natural 
thing in the world—the photographs had 
been brought down to a penny proposition 
for the sake of the amateur; then some 
long-headed idiot with a short-sighted brain 
devised the penny photograph. Who made 
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money out of the penny picture? Three 
people, that is all. The man who made and 
sold the outfit, the man who made the ma- 
terial, and an insignificant small part of the 
public, but never the photographer. 

Every photographer who adopted it ran 
an eleemosynary institution until he ran out 
of funds, then had to work night and dav 
on legitimate work to catch up, but he 
hasn’t caught up with his self-respect yet. 

Now, gentlemen, we have this bread-and- 
butter game of ours brought down to a 
penny basis, both in the amateur and pro- 
fessional field. 

Then what happened? Every occasion 
that arose where the photographer was con- 
fronted with an unusual opportunity to cash 
in On some exceptional demand, a group al- 
ways came forward with an idea that spoiled 
the chances of any one to make good. 

They not only killed the immediate op- 
but forced photography - still 
lower down the scale that measures success. 

I was in hope that this practice had_ dted 
with the turmoil that came with the war, 
but it did not; it is still with us. To prove 
this, I will cite two instances that have hap- 
pened recently: 

The city council in Chicago saw what a 
terrible plight our photographers were in 
from the penny picture abuse, so out of 
the charitable feeling in their hearts, they 
enacted a law compelling every person own- 
ing an automobile and each member of his 
family driving it, to have his picture taken 
and register a print with the police depart- 
ment and carry another in his pocket for 
identification in case he got into the wrong 
car and attempted to drive home with it. 

What a beneficent thing this was for the 
Chicago photographers—two hundred thou- 
sand automobile owners—a total of three 
hundred thousand drivers, all prosperous 
and free spenders. 

But again what happened? 

Some legitimate profit-loving and profit- 
seeking portrait men tried to realize on this 
ordinance, but the same old propaganda was 
with us and the golden opportunity went 


portunity, 
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glimmering by, without a murmur and with- 
out a fight, the men who should have been 
up and pronounced against the propaganda 
that again came forth to cheapen the pho- 
tograph in the eye of the public. 

Business was bad at this time, so they 
tried to make legitimate business out of the 
situation by making the price only nominal, 
instead of a price that would insure a fair 
profit—expecting to make real legitimate 
portraits of the sitter when he came in for 
the necessary ones. Can you imagine any 
one having legitimate photographs made 
under a compulsory proposition? 

The police department charged $1.00 a 
piece for registering the photographs but 
I have heard of but a few photographers 
who charged a dollar for the photographs 
that were registered. 

The business man complained that it cost 
him several dollars in time to go to the pho- 
tographer to have the picture taken. But 
| have never heard of a photographer who 
complained that it cost him anything to 
make them. 

If it cost the average business man two 
dollars ($2.00) in time to have the picture 
made as he would like to have you think 
it did, it was surely up to the photographer 
to put his time against that of the business 
man and charge the same rate per minute, 
plus material, labor, delivery charges and 
a reasonable profit. 

Does that sound like something for 
nothing—does that sound like a penny busi- 
ness or does it sound like a dollar business ? 

The police department realized it was a 
dollar business and charged a dollar for 
their small part of the work in registration 
only. Then what happened?—the manu- 
facturers had gotten busy and put the old 
penny-making outfit on the market again, 
the photographers who didn’t have them 
spent money to get them to make the auto- 
mobile portraits, while others took down 
their old ones, dusted them off and put them 
to work; when it was all over they started 
the penny pictures again. Think of it, gen- 
tlemen, the penny in 1921 can’t buy enough 
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candy to reach a child’s stomach after it 
melts on his tongue, but it will buy a por- 
trait worthy the taste of kings. 

The pecuniary loss may not be great but 
the propaganda that cheapens the photo- 
graph in the eye of the public is far reach- 
ing and has its undying effect. You can- 
not now, and never will be able to, build 
a dollar business on a penny basis. 

About this time one of our leading papers 
was running a beauty contest in several of 
the states adjacent Illinois. This ad was 
inserted in a Sunday issue—another free 
proposition which tells the public that pho- 
tographs are cheap and the men who make 
them are pikers. 

They expect this to make legitimate busi- 
ness. 

I have no doubt the newspaper was the 
prime mover in having these men take up 
this proposition in the manner shown, but 
it was a newspaper proposition in the begin- 
ning, and because the contest was lagging, 
they went to the photographer with their 
own interests in mind with no mutual con- 
sideration. The photographers should not 
have accepted it in this form. 

This is the kind of an ad with which they 
should have met the situation. 

While all this was going on in the por- 
trait game, what happened in the commer- 
cial game? Identically the same thing and 
it could not help it because the effects of 
the propaganda were felt throughout the 
two crafts. 

To illustrate the analogy: 

From 1904 up to the time the war started, 
some of our largest commercial houses 
made 10x12 negatives of chinaware, lamps 
and other merchandise without charge (ab- 
solutely free); retouched and lettered the 
negatives and made the prints at too low 
a figure to return a decent profit on them, 
let alone to make up for the loss on the 
negatives. 

Houses catering to motion picture stills 
made 8x10 prints at 3% cents each. 

Think of selling a manufactured article 
to the fastest growing and one of the rich- 
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est industries in our land at a margin of 
a fraction of a cent on the material with 
nothing left for your labor. 

Think of making photographs of a fifty- 
thousand-dollar-a-year movie star at a price 
so low that you yourself cannot think in 
sums with more than two figures. 

A farmer owning a prize brindle cow 
would be afraid to insult the titled beast 
with so cheap a portrait. 

You may argue there is no analogy and 
that the movie star is giving the portraits 
away to admirers. 

That is no rebuttal, because it is not up 
to our profession to finance the advertising 
of a movie actor. 

Some of the stars used photogravures or 
half-tone prints. Do you realize in this 
-case the printer makes a good profit on 
this work at his prices? It would be better 
fot our craft iethe printers badwale ol it 
when the price of the photo is too low. It 
is better the printing craft should make 
money than we should lose it. 
the color photograph field, the situa- 
tion was even worse. 10x12 plain photo- 
graphs mounted on muslin sold at 30 cents 
each, the same photographs (colored) sold 
for 40 cents. 

The photographer was paying on a piece- 
work basis an average of 10 cents each for 
coloring the prints. 

Some of the photographers also had color 
workers in the studio who worked on a sal- 
ary, doing the work too difficult for the out- 
side artist for 10 cents and also doing the 
real easy work on which it was figured the 
outside artist was making too much if paid 
10 cents each. 

The photographers doing this work 
argued that they made up for the money 
they did not make on the 40-cent photo- 
graph when colored outside, on the easy 
work they did on the inside. I told them 
at that time they were figuring wrong, that 
the inside work would never make up the 
difference, calling their attention to repairs 
on outside work done poorly, spoiled prints, 
photographs turned down by the customer. 


in 
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Then they came back with the reply that 
color work brought plain business. ‘This 
was a fallacy actual cost figuring would 
have disspelled if the effort had been put 
forth on it. 

You may want to ask why there was re- 
pair work. ‘That is a point I do not want 
overlooked. 

The girls doing this work at home were 
underpaid, oftentimes the work they were 
getting 10 cents a print to do, was so diffi- 
cult they could not even make pin money, 
so they slighted it. Then it had to be re- 
paired by the inside workers or it never 
would have been accepted. 

In fact, the rate was so low, good 
workers could not be gotten. Much work 
was so poorly done the prints had to be 
made over. Many jobs were delivered so 
poorly executed that the customer got dis- 
gusted and took all of his work away, both 
plain and colored. So the colored work 
actually lost plain work to the photographer 
instead of bringing it. Another point that 
must not be lost sight of—all the color ar- 
tists had to be taught—it cost money to 
teach them. This was never figured, either. 

The selling price was 40 cents, with noth- 
ing to bridge the gap between the cost of 
the plain photo and the actual color cost. 

Wasn’t this a terrible business? 

I know what you want to ask. Is this 
going on now?  10)a (cértain, extenm yes, 
but this is the way this same cost sheet 
looks in our plant today. 

The reason I have mentioned these dis- 
agreeable things is to fix in your minds the 
outstanding thought, that in order to make 
photography a business at a par with other 
professions is the: business world, we must 
entirely stop all practices that degrade or 
lower public opinion. 

And in addition, we must never overlook 
an opportunity to spread propaganda of our 
own that will make for the betterment of 
our craft. 

And right here I wish to urge you, gen- 
tlemen, of this great organization in the 
Middle Atlantic States, to begin the work 
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of killing this detrimental propaganda of 
the past and see to it with diligence that it 
is minimized in the future. 

Our Chicago organization is on its feet 
and working. We are ready and anxious 
to extend a helping hand and to co-operate 
with you in any endeavor you may under- 
take. 

In closing, I want to thank you for the 
opportunity you have given me to say these 
few words today, and in view of the fact 
of a growing number of local associations 
organizing in the different cities, I see and 
hope to realize the vision of all of us joining 
hands in a friendly circle of good fellow- 
ship, for the honest betterment of a pro- 
fession which deserves a full measure of 
prosperity and respect side by side with 
every legitimate business in our country. 

The above talk was given by H. M. Webster at the 


Baltimore Convention. 


% 
The National Convention 


We print the list of exhibitors at the con- 
vention of the P. A. of AMaseianenom meee 
been possible for us to obtain to date. 

Information or particulars as to what is 
to be done at the convention have not been 
sent us and it is a difficult job to get infor- 
mation from the secretary—not only the 
secretary of the National, but those of the 
various state societies. The photographic 
press is only too willing to boost every- 
thing photographic, but with the apathetic 
condition of the secretaries or those dele- 
gated to supply the news (?), who can only 
frame a few paragraphs occasionally saying 
“Pay your dues, pay your dues,”’ etc., who 
the dickens wants to pay dues for some- 
thing that one does not know what the dues 
are for or what is to be done? It is time 
that the secretaries woke up, or else the 
conventions should employ competent ones — 
who will be publicity agents in the true 
sense of the word. 

The National cannot help but be a suc- 
cess—but that will be due to the manufac- 
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Investigate This 
{4.5 Lens 


AS anyone who has tried the 
Graf Super-Anastigmat, 74.5, 
about the results they get with it. 
will learn some interesting 
things about new possibilities in 
depth, sharpness, flatness of field 
and covering power at full aperture. 
Perfection in these respects has won 
for our 74.5 the highest commenda- 
tion from exacting photographers. 
Get one on a ten-day trial basis. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write to us. 


GRAF OPTICAL COMPANY 
606 News-Times Bldg. South Bend, Ind. 
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One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 
Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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turers and their traveling men who are 
doing the boosting. 

With the convention just one month 
away, the tentative program should be an- 
nounced. It is impossible to give it com- 
pletely, we admit, but who is who and what 
is to be done should be told. It’s business 
from the word “go.” 

To those who attend the National, we 
say, buy everything you can at the conven- 
tion. You'll see things you never thought 
of, and buying at the convention, you en- 
courage those who are the vital factors and 
these are the manufacturers. 


The list follows, giving their booth 

numbers. 

78 J.-F. Adams, Buttalo, ae 

oat Alexander Bros, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

23 to 28. Ansco Co., Binghamton, Nie 

18a Pasee Photo Supply Co., Baltimore, 
Id. 

65 N. B. Aukerman Co., Cleveland, O. 

50 Barston Co., Cincinnati, O. : 

77 Sage & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 

B Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite Co., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

10 W. 9. Bell:& Co., Pittsburesieear 

85, 86 Eduard Blum, Chicago. 

74 ree Photo Material Co., Buffalo, 

87 -'  Buerger Flexite Co., New York. 

68 Bulletin Machine Co., Buffalo, -N. Y. 

7 Butler-Sanker Co., Cleveland, O. 

441055 California Card: Mis: Co, ¥Saneiran- 
CisOmeCalite 

8, 19 Central Dry Plate Co., St. Loniswkia. 

Ths Chilcote Co., Cleveland, O. 

70 Ciba Co., New York. 

A Colegrove Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. 

22, 29 A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

13a14 G. Cramer Dry Plate Co., St@Lomiseiio 

89 Cummings Laboratories, New York. 

84 Cutright-Sharps Co., Buckhannon, W. Va. 

79 eee Photo Supply Co., Rochester, 
Noes 

32to43 Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

D Engler Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. 

47,52,59 Fowler & Slater Co., Cleveland, O. 

58 Furst Bros. & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

16 C. P.. Goerz American Opt.) Co,e New 
York. 

17 JS: Graham Co., Rochester aN 

4,5 Gross Photo Supply Co., Toledo, O. 

9 - Sapteamu ein ee Opt. Co., Rochester, 

36a, 57° Halidorson™’ Go., Chicago, 

61, 62 Haloid Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

21, 30 Hammer Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

67 John Haworth Co., Philadelphia. 
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45 Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co., New- 
ark riN a |: 

64 Howell Photo Paper Co., San Fran- 
eiso, -Calit, 

Z Johnson Ventlite Co., Chicago. 

60 L. M. Johnson, Chicago. 

ce Kalamazoo Photo Supply Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

46 Fred M. Lawrence Co., Chicago. 

6 J. L. Lewis, New York. 

15 Kimball-Mathews Co., Columbus, O. 

11 J. W. McCabe Co., New York. 

LZ Marks & Fuller, Rochester, N. Y. 

ras John G. Marshall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

80, 81 Medick-Barrows Co., Columbus, O. 

18 Geo. Murphy, Inc., New York. 

54 National Carbon Co., Cleveland, O. 

90) . National Engineering Co., Rapid City, S. 
Dak. 

Fi Nela Specialties Division, Cleveland. O. 

69 B. Oshrin & Bro., New York. 

20,3! Pako Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 

44a,54a Presto Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

72 Prosch Mfg. Co., New York 

66 Sagamore Chemical Co., New York. 

53 Simplex Photo Specialty Co., New York. 

83 Jas. H. Smith & Sons Co., Chicago. 

20a Sprague Hathaway Co., West Somerville, 
Mass. 

63 J. Sussman Photo Supply Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

amy Sweet Wallach & Co., Chicago. 

48, 49 Taprell Loomis & Co., Chicago. 

56 J. H. Wagenhorst & Co., Youngstown, O. 

76 Waldo-Morgan & Co., New York. 

51 Warren Products Co., New York. 

82 Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

88 F. W. Wolf Co., Cleveland, O. 


The Commercial Section 
at Buffalo 


The following are the classifications for 
the general exhibit of the Commercial Sec- 
tion at Buffalo: 

Group A—Comprising all photographs 
made im the studio. 


No. 1. Photographs of merchandise for 
engraving. 
No. 2. Photographs of merchandise for 


salesmen’s samples, black and white. 
No. 3. Photographs in colors of mer- 
chandise for salesmen’s samples. 


Now 4; ~ Still-life illustrations for en- 
gravers. 

No. 5. Illustrations with life for en- 
graving. 


No. 6. Bromide enlargements. 
No. 7. Microscopic photographs. 


THE 
STANDARD 
TRIPOD 


Best Paris-made French 
Instrument Finish 


The daintiest tripod in 
Cameradom 


PRICE $4.00 


IN NEAT CASE 
C.O.D. to any address in U.S. 


The Shortest FR 
The Longest 2 
The Lightest © 


When Closed (1114 in. ) 
When Extended (521/, in. ) 


Only 18 ounces 


D 


No Locking Catches 


Adapted for American or Foreign Cameras 


No Springs Automatic in Action 


Framerican Industrial Development Corp. 
Field Glasses and Optical Apparatus 
21 East 40th Street NEW YORK CITY 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 


PORTRAIT QUALITY 
Special Test Package 


10 Sheets 14x20 
Including: 
3 sheets Buff Silk 
3 sheets Buff Platinum Matte 
3 sheets White Matte 
1 sheet White Semi-Matte 


All Double Weight Directions and Test Strips Included 


Prepaid, $3.00 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


lr 
ee —ESEOEOEeEEEE——————— 
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No. 8. Technical and medical subjects 
in black and white. 
The mostgauccess/Hlaplare No. 9. Technical and medical subjects 
ever made in colors. 
Group B—Comprising all photographs 


made outside the studio. 
CRAMER mee 


Architecture, exterior. 
| H I = S lf E E D No. 2. Architecture, interior. 


Nos ree leandscapes: 


No. 4. Industrial interiors without life 
(illuminated in any manner). 
No. 5. Industrial interiors with life (il- 


The : 
PCT luminated in any manner). 
Portes No. 6. Machinery. 
LATE ~ No. 7. Motor industry (including auto- 
with Speed mobiles, aeroplanes, motor boats and trac- 
tors). 
No. 8. Pictorial. 
af eC . te a om 
G. CRAMER Now2: Illustrations wun lifes ; 
DRY PLATE COMPANY No. 10. Illustrations without life. 


CHICAGO. —s SAINT LOUIS) NEW YORK No. 11. Banquets and gatherings by 


ALLDOKSON 


PRODUCTS 


A FULL LINE OF FLASH AND ELECTRIC LAMPS 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC LIGHTING 


© Studio Flash Lamp 

© Home Portrait Flash Lamp 

© Giant Portrait Flash Lamp 

© Triangle Flash Lamp 

© Studio Electric Lamp 

© Home Portrait Electric Lamp 

© Flash Powder 
Electric Spotlights 


No. 12. Photographs made from aero- 
planes. 


No. 13. Marine photographs (including 
ships, shipping and water pictures). 

No. 14. Panoramas. 

Fach entrant can: enter “Onemiromecqne: 


photos in each class; mark each photo 
plainly on the back as follows: If Class 1 
in Group A, mark 1A on the back of each 
photograph. No name to appear on front 
or back of photo. 


Be sure to read classifications plainly as 
photographs entered in the wrong class will 
not be hung. 


Judges will be instructed to judge from 
the standpoint of the purpose for which the 
photos were made. Each class will be hung 


O Style 00 : 
© Style A 1S eas H. M. WEpsTER, 
O Style B Home Portrait Chairman Exhibit Bureau. 


Flash Lamp 


© Centrifugal Print Washers 


Mark outfits you are interested in and pin to your 
letter. We will send full information by return mail. 


THE HALLDORSON CO. 
1778 WILSON AVE. _ CHICAGO 


All packages must be sent to Buffalo, 
N. Y., prepaid, with return address plainly 
written on outside of package. 


Mark package COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT. 
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? ~~ PETCO oiveropnc LANKS 
SIMPLE to HANDLE 


COMPACT and CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL to OPERATE 


A BENEFIT TO YOUR BUSINESS 


Two Sizes—24 Roll Capacity; 60 Roll Capacity 


Ask your Dealer or write direct for descriptive booklet and prices. 


Par Excellence lank Co. 
1059 TEUTONIA AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
PROVED BEST BY TEST 


What To Do When Your Com- 
petitor Defames You 


I have received two letters during the 
week on the same subject: 


gprs is only one Monomethylpara- 
midophenol Sulphate which is 100% 
pure, that is 


No. 1 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Please let us have your opinion on 
this, either direct or through the paper. 
We have a very bitter competitor up 
here who has some personal feeling 
against one of the members of our firm, 
and he loses no opportunity to say ugly 
things about us and about our goods. 
We also believe that he has instructed 
his clerks and salesmen to do the same 
things with customers of his house. 
The latest story came up as follows: 
We recently purchased a large lot of 
- from a jobber who was going 
out of business, and got them at a very 
low price. It was a big deal for us and 


we have been pushing the goods hard 
throughout the territory. The competi- 
tor mentioned sells the same brand and 


other similar brands, and we have sev- . 


eral instances in which he had his sales- 
men tell the trade that our goods were 
seconds and a fraud. We have lost 
several sales that way, and are likely to 
lose more, as he is doing this every- 
where. He has also told the same story 
to customers personally when they have 
gone in his place. We have reached a 
point where we think we ought to do 
something and would like your advice. 
Y.&R. 


ree RR A ARS A 


SE SA A 


coe 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle, Switzerland; makers of standard 
chemicals since 1864. 


At your dealers, or write us. 


Leading photographic paper manufacturers 
are recommending and three-fourths of 
the moving picture industry are using 


METAGOL “CIBA” 


—AND— 
HYDROQUINONE, “CIBA”’ 


“THERE’S A REASON” 


TRADE 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 


F you have any new photographic 
ideas or methods that you believe 
would interest readers of the Bulletin 
of Photography, send them in 
Ideas and contributions will be 
paid for. 


IBULLETIN = OF | 
|PHOTOGRAPHY| 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Hetherington Competition | 
OPEN TO ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS | 


Some years ago Mr. Charles Hetherington was one of the leading photog- 
raphers of this country and left the profession to take up painting, and he has 
become most successful in his art. Mr. Hetherington has never forgotten his 
love for photography and photographers. He has authorized us to offer one 
of his best paintings, handsomely framed, for the 


Best Portrait of an Old Man or an Old Woman. 


Mr. Hetherington’s paintings are hung in six large clubs and in sixteen large 
private collections in the U. S., and he says in his offer ‘‘I am doing this to 
show ‘the boys’ I have not forgotten them, and the picture will be the best I 
can paint.. There is nothing too good for those photogs who made many years 
of my life happy.” | 


The competition has no restrictions excepting that the prints must not be 
smaller than 8x10. And you may enter as many prints as you like. The 
painting will be shown at the National Convention in July, at Buffalo, and the 
pictures judged and prize awarded at that time. 


Entries must be sent only to FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, 
Philadelphia. The last day for receiving prints is Tuesday, July 12th (at noon), 1921. 


SEND PICTURES UNFRAMED 


A BIG OPPORTUNITY 


to see the greatest exhibit of photographic material, photographs 
by the greatest workers in the world, the most complete artificially 
lighted studio ever erected, and meet more celebrated photographers 
than ever before assembled under one roof. 


39th Annual (International) Convention 
Photographers’ Association of America 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 18th to 23d 


Special Convention Railroad Rates of Full Fare Going and Half Fare Return 
on the Certificate Plan. 


(New England and Pacific Coast points excepted.) 
ASK YOUR TICKET AGENT FOR PARTICULARS. 


Dues to P. A. of A., including admittance to Convention and every feature, 
$10.00 for employers and $3.00 for employees. 


J. C. ABEL, General Secretary, 421 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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KODAK FINISHERS!!! 


YOU CAN INCREASE PRODUCTION WITH A 


SPEED PHOTO PRINTER 


—— This improved model will pay for itself in 30 days. ——— 


TEN BIG FEATURES: 


1.—Automatic order-numbering device. 
2.—Pressure platen with oscillating movement, and 
special pressure lock insuring absolutely perfect 
contact. 
3.—Instantly adjustable masks, with illuminated scale 
of standard sizes of paper. 
4.—Quick action film clip. 
5.--Automatic paper clip on platen, giving perfect 
register and border. 
6.—No trimming necessary. 
7.—Economizes on paper. 
8.—Practical electric switch inside box, which operates 
after contact is made between platen and paper, 
and allows up to 400 watts of electric current. 
Release lever for throwing off lights before raising 
platen. No afterglow. 
3.—Only one second exposure required for medium 
dense films. 
10.—Operation so simple it can be mastered in a few 


minutes. Circular on request. 


PRICE, $85.00 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32d St. 


New York City 


Distributors for New York State 


No. 2 
Rove NY. 


For about ten months we have done 
a thing which has proven profitable, 
viz., we have advertised Friday bar- 
gains, using one article on that day at a 
very low price. It has resulted in big 
business and has hurt another competi- 
tor about three doors away. Our place 
is busy most of the day on Friday. while 
he seems to be doing but little. He has 
now begun to attack in print and by 
word of mouth. In his last advertise- 
ment it read, “Do not be deceived by 
fake one-day-only bargains, which are 
only baits to get you to buy something 
else on which you will be cheated by 
inflated prices.” We are the only con- 
cern here using one-day bargains, so 
he must have meant us. Customers 
have also come to us and told us that 
he told them the same thing by word 
of mouth. Have we got to stand such 


innuendos? It seems too bad that an 
honest merchant has to stand such treat- 
ment. EE Re Crea Ros 


These letters may not be so important in 
themselves, but they are important as reveal- 
ing one phase of the peculiar conditions 
through which business is now passing. 
\hen there was enough business for every- 
body, competitors didn’t have time to black- 
guard each other. They could get business 
without it. But now that there isn’t enough 
to go around, the meanness which is inherent 
in a certain type of traders—the tendency to 
strike below the belt—is coming to the sur- 
face and will probably be somewhat notice- 
able for a while. 

The offense which has been committed 
against both these correspondents is trade 
libel, which means words directly tending to 
the prejudice or injury of any one in his 
profession, trade or business. The action- 
able character is the fact that it injures the 
subject of it in his business, more, perhaps. 
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1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Place 


P. A. of A.(International) Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ohio-Mich.-Ind. Postponed until 1922 
New England Springfield, Mass. 
North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


Date 

July 18-23 J. C. Abel, 421 Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fred. Bill, 746 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sept. 7-9 A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Hartford, Conn. 

October 3-6 J. R. Snow, Pres. 
Mankato, Minn. 

August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


than personally. This from a well-known 
authority on the subject: 

Language which imputes to one fraud 
or want of integrity in his business 1s 
actionable per se (that is, you can sue 
even if the victim has not sustained any 
actual damages.—E. J. B.), or, as the 
rule has otherwise expressed, any 
charge of dishonesty against an indi- 
vidual, in connection with his business, 
whereby his character in such business 
may be injuriously affected, is action- 
able. So a charge of adulteration of 
goods, or selling a substitute, are cases 
for damages, shoes as shoes of first qual- 
ity, or selling counterfeit Harlem oil, 
or using false weights or measures, or 
to say that one is a rogue, swindler, 
cheat, villain, rascal or scoundrel is ac- 
tionable. 

As a matter of fact, there are cases which 
hold that words imputing to a business man 
a lack of knowledge or skill in connection 
with his business is libelous, and damages 
can be obtained for their use, showing how 
tenderly the law protects a man’s business 
reputation. Much more tenderly, in Tact. 
than some business men in question seem to 
want it protected. 

I have long been convinced that business 


men were in the habit of speaking much too 
loosely of each other and their goods and 
methods. Only in my office the other day a 
contracting painter said to a real estate man, 
speaking of a competitive painter. “Take 
it from me, his work is no good. He'll skin 
every job he takes.’ When the real estate 
man had gone, I said to the painter: ‘That 
was a pretty raw thing you said about your 
competitor. Do you really know that to be 
a fact?” “Everybody says so,” he replied. 
“But could you prove it if you had toP’*1 
asked. “Why, his prices tell what kind of 
work he does,’ was the answer. “And is 
that all the evidence you have?” I persisted. 
He admitted it was. Of course, it was no 
evidence at all. 

Now, suppose that real estate man had 
gone straight to that slandered painter and 
told him what had been said. A suit might 
have resulted—if the slandered painter was 
honest—to which the defendant would have 
had no defense whatever. But would the 
slandered painter have brought the suit, even 
if he had been honest? I am not sure. Busi- 
ness men don’t seem to be so anxious to 
protect their reputations against these loose 
assaults as it would seem to me they ought 
to be. . 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


STERLING TANKS 


Place your orders AT ONCE for Sterling Tanks and Waterjackets. 
compact, greatest capacity, least costly outfit made. 


The most 
STERLING Tanks and 


Waterjackets have been giving satisfaction for over 10 YEARS. 


DEMAND STERLING. There is no substitute. 


Listen to STERLING. 


Your DEALER has them or can get them. 


It’s your privilege to demand STERLING TANKS and good judgement to accept nothing but 
STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 


“PIONEER TANK MAKERS” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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[LENSES|/WOLLENSA K SHUTTERS 


Three distinct qualities of diffusion, 
each different, are available with 
the Verito (1) used in the regular 
way (2) with the lens elements in- 
terchanged and (3) with the rear 
combination alone. 


Variable and Controllable softness, 
as much or as little as you want, is 
possible by varying the diaphragm 
opening. Pleasing softness at F:4, 
actual sharpness at F:11. 


The Verito is convertible. The rear 
element may be used alone and has 
a focal length about half again the 
equivalent focus. 


Extreme speed characterizes the 
Verito—the fastest soft-focus lens 
in the world. Even when stopped 
down to lessen diffusion—it is suf- 
ficiently rapid. 


The Verito is optically correct, vir- 
tually free from flare or halation 
when properly used, and, unlike 
other soft-focus lenses, has the 
same visual and chemical foci. 


INVITATION 
mCmBCR OF 


} I yibe 

1 eam Pp 
hy J, fS “goon, 

ny ha 


us 
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OLLENSAK OPTICAL oe ; 
ROCHESTER, NY. 


Facts Worth Knowing 
—About the VERITO 


Beautiful enlargements from sharp 
negatives, with the same delightful 
softness and atmospheric quality 
as Verito contact prints, can be 
made with this unusual lens. 


The Verito reduces retouching at 
least 60 per cent. Some photog- 
raphers don’t retouch Verito nega- 
tives at all; for while definition is 
not destroyed, the harsh and wiry 
lines are pleasingly subdued. 


Better prices for your work may 
be asked when the Verito is used. 
Customers willingly pay 50 to 100 
per cent. more for work so appar- 
ently superior in artistic quality. 


The Verito pays for itself many 
times over, bringing better prices 
and greatly reducing the constant 
expense of retouching that takes 
dollars from your pockets. 


Free trial of this distinctive lens is 
offered by all stock-houses. Or if 
you want further information, let 
us send—gratis—our beautiful new 
booklet ‘‘Studio Lenses”’ 


ate a. = 2 


Manufacturers of the Vee and Vitax 
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EDUARD BLUM 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN; LHE SERVICER OE. THE PROBE SS TON 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


Relativity of Alkalies 


In the composition of the developer we 
have two agents, the reducing agent and the 
accelerating agent. The prototype of the 
reducer is represented in pyro or pyrogallic 
acid, and the accelerator is one of the alka- 
lies, sodium potassium or ammonium. 

Associated with these two essentials, how- 
ever, there is another substance whose pri- 
mary object is a regulator. Ammonium is 
but little employed in this country, although 
it has decided merits on account of the dan- 
ger of encountering fog during development. 
From a comparison of the many formule 
recommended, the potassium carbonate is 
most frequent in evidence, and in the form 
of anhydrous salt. 

Sodium carbonate and the caustic alkalies 
are more in use in England and the Conti- 
nent than they are here. The question as to 
which alkali is really of more importance 
than is generally admitted, inasmuch as the 
action of the various alkalies is by no means 
identical. 


The givers out of formule, by the use of 
which they have achieved success, are not 
always explicit in indicating whether the 
alkali recommended is in the crystaline or 
anhydrous state. This information is impor- 
tant, since there is a great difference in the 
values. Anhydrous carbonate of soda will 
not for long retain its anhydrous condition 
unless kept in a well-stoppered bottle, while 
the corresponding potassa salt is so hygro- 
scopic that in a very short time it gets pasty 
by absorbing water from the atmosphere. 
The caustic alkalies, both of sodium and po- 
tassium, are liable to change by absorption 
of carbonic dioxide, being converted into 
corresponding carbonates. 

In examining the action of the various 
alkalies with the reducing agents of the de- 
veloper, we note a particularly marked dif- 
ference. In the case of pyro, for instance, 
we find that the difference in result is not 
materially marked by the indifferent use of 
potassium or sodium carbonates. The potas- 
sium probably is a little more energetic than 
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the sodium, but if we employ a caustic alkali 
it requires the greatest care to avoid fog. 
On the other hand, hydroquinone works well 
in conjunction with caustic alkalies, and be- 
sides it makes also considerable difference 
whether we use potassium or sodium with 
the hydroquinone. 

If we take equivalent quantities of sodium 
and potassium carbonate and note their re- 
spective action with hydroquinone, we shall 
find that, with the use of potassium salt, the 
development begins sooner than with the so- 
dium salt, and in truth proceeds slower, so 
that potassium is more frequently recom- 
mended in formule with hydroquinone. 

Passing to amidol, we note how small a 
quantity of alkali is required to set develop- 
ment in action, and that the sodium sulphite 
is sufficient without the addition of potas- 
sium or sodium. 

It is safe to bear in mind that if the pho- 
tographer wishes to make use of dry sodium 
carbonate, he should know that he has such 
an article in his possession. He must have 2 
sample free from all water of crystalization. 
And on the other hand, if he desires the 
crystals, let him see that he has clean, hard, 
clear-looking objects. Don’t accept powder 
with little white masses. The crystals must 
not be moist to the touch. 

If you take anything between these two, 
you will not be able to know what degree 
of alkalinity you have in solution. 

Either crystals or anhydrous salts may be 
used with equally good results, but you must 
know in compounding your developer what 
salt you are using. 

* 

We are advised that the Ohio-Michigan- 

Indiana'convention for 1921 will be postponed 


and that'no convention will be held until 1922. 
% 


“Here, boy,” said the man to the boy who was 
helping him drive a bunch of cattle, “hold this 
bull a minute, will you?” 

“No,” answered the boy, “I don’t mind bein’ a 
director in this company, but I’m darned if I want 
to be a stockholder.”—Cartoons Magazine. 
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THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


“Say it with Gross 
Mountings”—that’s 
the quickest way of 
getting what you 
want and what will 
please your trade. 


Gross Mountings are 
the mountings that 
are shipped promptly. 
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THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages a 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy; postage 15 cents extra 
INCLUDING PRICES CHARGED IN TWO LARGE CITIES 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial] 
photographer of the highest reputation. 

Every branch of the subject treated with a view for presentation of 
the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of ex- 
posure, illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Profusely 
illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but also 
to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who 
has had very extensive experience in the different kinds of work required. 

The present edition is limited and we have a firm conviction when the value of the work 
becomes apparent, that it will be speedily exhausted. 

We therefore advise you to secure copy, and not lose the opportunity or suffer from the 
necessity of waiting for a second edition of the work. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct from the Publisher 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, °° §,f235tpiSouere 


BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


[eee only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 
securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, 
springs or locks used. Retains at all times the appearance of a 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child 
can use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and. resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 

@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they. are the best that money can buy. 


Will last for years. 


Over 400 sold and PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


not a complaint. 6 
Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY’S 12° W:,3224 STREET 


NEW YORK 


| What’s Doing in Photography 


(29 sae | ———-7)) 


The studio of B. J. Anes was destroyed by fire 
on May 16th. 

William H. Penrose has opened a photo shop 
in Peekskill, N. Y 

George J. Early 
North Cannington, 

Elmer A. Whitney, of Fremont, 
new studio in Gibsonburg, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Booen have purchased the 
Anderson Studio, Miles City, Mont. 

Miss Lucia Weeks, of Mansfield, Ohio, is open- 
ing a new studio in Columbus, Ohio. 

Wheeler & Fort. both ex-service men, have 
opened a new studio in Victoria, B. C. 

Owing to ill health, Lynn Reury, of Herkimer, 
N. Y., has sold his studio to E. J. Hale. 

E. E. Palmer has purchased the studio in Mesa, 
Arizona, formerly owned by W. P. Seyfred. 

J. B. Loyd, formerly of Mt. Vernon. Ohio, has 
purchased the B. Way Studio, Newark, Ohio. 

J. E. Hill, formerly of Cambrai, Wyoming, has 
purchased the Modern Photo Studio, Astoria, Ore. 

The Shook Photo Studio, Liberty, Ind., has been 
sold to Mr. and Mrs. W. DeLong, of Springboro, 
Ohio. 

George Rude has taken over the Swan River 
Studio ‘from N. E. Watson, of Swan River, Man., 
Canada. 

J. L. Blickenstaff, of North Manchester, Ind., 
kas sold his studio outfit and will enter a different 
line of business. 


C. Howcroft, photographer Of Uticas Nae Venias 


has opened a new studio in 
Ontario. 


will open a 


leased a studio in Clinton, N. Y., formerly 
operated by George Gibbon. , 
Incorporated: Hathaway Dunn, Manhattan, 


photographers’ supplies, $10,000; A. Wandin 
Hathaway, C. E. Dunn; attorney, G. L. Naught, 
100 Broadway, New York City. 


Moorefield Incorporated, Indianapolis, Ind., cap- 
ital, $100,000; $50,000 preferred; to eas a gen- 
eral photographic studio; directors, R. C. Moore- 
field, G. M. Lewis, Nelle C. Griffin. 


Miami Studios, Inc., capital $1,000,000.  Manu- 
facture of photographic films etc... TnL Croteau, 
M. A. Bruce, C. H. Maxwell, Wilmington, Del. 
(Corporation Trust Company of America); incor- 
porators. 

James Lett, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 
ing illness at his home. 
graphic business for more than fifty years. 
Lett is survived by one sister. 


aged 68, pioneer photographer of 

“died on May 3lst, after a linger- 
He was in the photo- 
Mr. 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 


Low prices and work guaranteed. 
All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO- 
M. Si BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


a a RES 


anew the worth of 


nee Plates 


They develop and dry quickly with 
firm, tough films, which reduce to a 
minimum the danger of frilling. A 
necessity in hot and humid climates. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


_ Haste s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 


Every changing season demonstrates 
| 
| 
| ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| Foil ine SF 


BLearn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait- Fs one 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
| largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY |; 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date £ 
equipment. Easy payments. Earn gy 
while learning. 

Call or write for free catalogue D. 


Pfease Mention BuLtetin or PHorocrarHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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A NEW EDITION 


WALL’S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 


Ready for delivery 


700 Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 


Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
—————. PUBLISHER —————_ 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Burglars visited the Lenny photograph studio, 
Rockford, Ill., on the evening of May 2lst, and 
departed with four camera lenses. Apparently 
no effort had been made to look for other loot in 
the studio other than to take the lenses, valued 
at $400. 


John Warren Finnell, photographer of Brad- 
dock, Pa., died on May 21st at his home. Death 
was due to pleuro-pneumonia, Mr. Finnell being 
ili for several months. He was 58 years of age 
and is survived by his widow and mother, who 
is 90 years old. 


The Harrisburg Section of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association held their annual meet- 
ing May 25th in the studio of P. D. Ulrich, Leb- 
anon, Pa. There were more than thirty photog- 
raphers present, representing Harrisburg, Carlisle, 
Lancaster, Reading and York. The chief demon- 
strators were C. O. Towles, of Washington, D. C., 
and Al. Newall, of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


The mysterious explosion of a bottle of flash- 
light powder, whch he was preparing to use for a 
night picture on May 24th, burned E B. Cooper, 
Denver, Colo., severely on the face and hands and 
knocked him unconscious. The explosion set fire 
to his clothing. Lester Langer, who was assisting 
Cooper, quickly extinguished the flames. The ex- 
plosion wrecked an arc light nine feet above the 
head of the photographer. 


A charter was granted yesterday to Moorefield, 
Inc., Indianapolis, ind., which takes over the busi- 
ness of Robert C. Moorefield, with studios occu- 
pying the entire ninth floor of the Kahn building. 
The firm is incorporated at $100,000. Mr. Moore- 
field is president, Garret M. Lewis vice-president 
and Nell C. Griffin secretary-treasurer. The 
studios will be entirely remodeled and new equip- 
ment added. In time the corporation intends to 
open studios in all of the larger cities within a 
radius of 600 miles from Indianapolis, but have 
ail developing and printing done at the Indian- 
apolis studios. Mr. Moorefield opened his studio 
in the Kahn building four years ago, with two 
rooms. 


The Victoria and District Professional Pho- 
tographers’ Association was formed at a meet- 
ing of members of the profession held on May 
27th at the studio of Mr. A. L. Neugens. Officers 
elected were as follows: 

President, Mr. Wilfred Gibson; Vice-President, 
A. L. Neugens; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Foxall. 

Two visitors at the meeting were Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and Mr. Calder, photographers of Van- 
couver, who gave information about the big con- 
vention which will be held in Vancouver the first 
week in August, and which will bring together 
photographers from all parts of the Pacific North- 
west. The Victoria members grew quite enthu- 
siastic about the forthcoming event, and will un- 
doubtedly contribute something of interest to the 
exhibits, which will also include entries from the 
different States in the United States, and from 
Belgium, Australia and other outside countries. 

The object of the local association is to benefit 
the craft, and meetings will be held monthly for 
the purpose of discussing the various matters of 
interest to the members. 
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Tact in Dealing with the Patron 


The photographer is in the business to 
find out what the patron wants, just as any 
other proprietor of public conveyance of any 
other public need. 

Most of us have been confronted with 
pictures, that is to say, portraits, which em- 
body all the vices photography can be guilty 
of, and you know their name is “legion.” 
And again, we encounter work possessed of 
undoubted artistic merit by the photographer 
whose only claim to the designation of pho- 
tographer is in the fact that the camera was 
used to get a basis for the artist to overlay 
with sophistications, until next to nothing of 
the original photographic work is discernible. 

Now just here comes in the question 
which of these so-called photographs does 
the patron prefer, the bald mechanical rec- 
ord of the person, or the over-idealized mis- 
representation ? 

Of course, the intelligent patron has come 
to know what is good technical work, to ap- 
preciate proper management of the lights, 
graceful pose and presentation of values, 
etc., and so, our arraignment of the two 
kinds of photographs should more properly 


be in the confronting of excellent technique 
in a photograph with artistic elaboration and 


its disregard of truthful representation. 


Will the patrons demand a concession on 
the part of art to the requirements of realism 
so as to give a faithful presentation? Or 
gratefully, yes, expectantly, look for super- 
idealization of the commonplace even though 
the picture seems to their candid judgment 
“none of themselves.” 

Some successful photographers tell us that 
the patron invariably gravitates from the 
candid operator to the tactful sophisticator. 
But, granting the truth of this, which we 
would not have the temerity to gainsay, 1s 
the photographer justified (we do not mean, 
ethically, but as a good artist) in yielding to 
the inclination of the patron, to be falsified 
since the photographer is often constrained 
to gratify the false taste of his customer? 

There is a good deal of false taste prev- 
alent, and the artists have not a specialty in 
it. It has invaded the ranks of cultivated 
people, too, and such patrons as have been 
thus corrupted by leading cults, will defeat 
all the good intentions of the artist in pho- 
tography. 

A good artist never appreciates concen- 
trated weird illumination, with its attendant 
heavy shadows, which is exhibited in por- 
trait work recipient of much laudation from 
sensational artists. 
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One is willing to admit that novel effect 
may be produced by such an illumination, 
but, in the usual course of things, it is emi- 
nently out of place, really unnatural, and yet 
some photographers, instead of feeling the 
needs of the occasion, seem merely to be pos- 
sessed with the penchant of manipulating the 
light to obliterate what is truthful, and, at 
the same time, charming. 

We think it 1s incumbent on the photog- 
rapher to select what is most suitable for the 
occasion presented, and to adroitly work the 
patron into agreement with his taste. | 

To maintain that the photographer has no 


Halation and 


The volume of correspondence which has 
appeared in our columns during the past 
few weeks 1s a very clear indication that 
the drawback of halation is one which the 
professional all too frequently finds himself 
“up against.” A perusal of the correspond- 
ence leads to the conclusion that benefit may 
be derived from a short and more or less 
elementary discussion of causes of the phe- 
nomenon. It may be admitted at once that 
our conclusions are arrived at as the result 
of practical trials, and that they can be ac- 
counted for by “theory” in spite of the low 
value attached by one correspondent to this 
latter element of science. Why do many of 
our practical professional brethren deride 
theory? Certainly “Experiment is the basis 
of science,’ but we have no hesitation in 
affirming that many of our practical experi- 
menters in photography would benefit enor- 
mously by the acauisition of such an amount 
of theoretical knowledge as would allow of 
the intelligent direction of their experiments 
and of the logical interpretation of the re- 
sults of those experiments. 

Let us begin by defining our subject, and 
in order to be the more readily understood 
we will call to our aid a practical experi- 
ment which many photographers must have 
made on the occasion of the recent eclipse 
of the sun. If an unbacked plate was used 
in snapping the partly-eclipsed sun, and as- 
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control over the model is equivalent to say- 
ing that all treatment of subject is on one 
dead level of merit, which every one knows 
is impossible. . 

It goes without saying that a model under 
identical conditions of surrounding may be 
pictorially presented, diametrically different 
by two different artists. So the individuality 
of the picture reflects the mentality of the 
photographer, as much as it does the char- 
acter of the model. The art of pleasing, in 
a rational way, the patron is fully in the 
capacity of an intelligent, skilled and tactful 
professional photographer. 


Development 


suming correct exposure to have been given 
at about the maximum phase, the negative 
will show a fairly clear image of the cres- 
cent sun, surrounding which will be a clear 
space of practically fogless gelatine, this, in 
its turn, being surrounded by a ring or halo 
of deposit. It will be noticed that this outer 
ring is sharpest on its inner edge. If an 
efficiently-backed plate was used under sim- 
ilar conditions, the sun image will be but 
shghtly sharper than that on the unbacked 
plate, but the halo will be absent. With 
film as the emulsion support the sun image 
exhibits the maximum (but not necessarily 
prohibitive) amount of unsharpness and 
only a very faint halo will be discernible at 
a very short distance from the true image. 
In the case of negatives made on thin film 
there will not be any clear space between 
the halo and the main image. Now, all 
these results can be theoretically explained, 
as will presently appear; our concern at the 
moment, however, is the definition of the 
term halation. It is generally agreed that 
the word may be employed to describe either 
the ring or halo phenomenon or the general 
spreading of the edge of brightly-illumin- 
ated objects. Since, perhaps, ninety-nine 
out of every hundred cases of halation met 
with are of a compound nature, there is no 
necessity to confine the term to one only of 
the two phenomena, even, although they 
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arise from entirely different sources. The 
halo is caused exclusively by reflection, and 
has its origin in the support on which the 
emulsion is coated, whereas the general 
spreading of the outlines of brightly-illumi- 
nated objects has, in the case of efficiently- 
backed plates at least, its origin exclusively 
in the emulsion itself, being the result of 
light-scatter therein. It is obvious that un- 
less the emulsion is stained with a dye which 
absorbs actinic light, the more transparent 
the emulsion the greater will be the contri- 
bution of reflection effects towards the de- 
gradation of the image and the less will 
be the contribution of the scatter effects. 
With emulsions the gelatine of which is 
dyed, as is the case, for example, in screened 
orthochromatic plates, the reflection compo- 
nent of the halation is materially reduced, 
by reason of the fact that any light which 
eventually reaches the surface of the sup- 
port is relatively non-actinic. Other things 
being equal therefore, a screened orthochro- 
matic plate is preferable when dealing with 
subjects liable to give halated images. | If 
such plates be efficiently backed, the reflec- 
tion halation is reduced to its minimum, 
and the only degradation which can occur 
under normal conditions of working is that 
arising from scatter. This scatter may be, 
with some emulsions, sufficient to condemn 
the material; with most emulsions, however, 
it is a negligibly small factor. 

Before turning to the influence of ex- 
posure and development, it is of interest to 
note that film-base, largely on account of 
its thinness, considerably restricts the area 
of the reflected halation image, whilst at the 
same time somewhat increasing its intensity. 

To understand the influence of exposure 
and development on halation, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that scatter halation spreads 
as the light passes into the sensitive film, 
whilst reflection halation spreads outwards 
from the bottom of the emulsion. It may 
be reasonably assumed that for all practical 
purposes it is impossible to confine the ac- 
tion of light during exposure to the surface 
of the emulsion, but it can be readily dem- 
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onstrated that the minimum exposure of 
which the subject allows gives, ceteris 
paribus, negatives showing least halation. 
If we cannot confine the latent image to 
the surface of the film we are more fortu- 
nate when it comes to the matter of deal- 
ing with the developed image, although it 
is somewhat surprising what drastic steps 
have to be taken effectively to prevent depth 
development. The modern dry plate is so 
efficiently coated that only a thin film 
suffices for all general requirements—there 
is considerable variation in this respect 
amongst the various manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts——and this thin film is very rapidly pen- 
etrated by alkaline solutions, such as de- 
velopers. The expedient of short develop- 
ment with highly-concentrated solutions is 
thus a delicate operation. The strength of 
the developer has to be such that less than 
a minute suffices for the operation; small 
time-errors under these conditions are of 
great importance, and in the hands of the 
average worker the alternative expedient of 
exceedingly weak developing solutions gen- 
erally proves preferable. The weak solu- 
tions act by a differential “starving” of the 
most exposed areas, and provided they are 
used sufficiently dilute they allow of the 
development of all shadow detail before the 
halation image has gained prohibitive den- 
sity. It will be clear that this type of de- 
velopment allows of great control, since five 
minutes’ variation, one way or the other, 
makes no practical difference in the result. 
We see, therefore, that the advocates of 
both types of development are theoretically 
justified. A third method of confining de- 
velopment to the surface of the film de- 
pends upon the addition to the developer 
of such a viscous substance as glycerine or 
glucose, and practical trials show that this 
modification is remarkably efficient in de- 
pressing the development of halation. 
Another expedient to achieve the same ob- 
iect is that of developing with such an acid 
compound as pyro in two stages; the plate 
is first soaked in a plain sulphite solution 
of pyro for a minute or two, and then, after 
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draining, immersed in a weak solution of 
sodium carbonate until the requisite density 
is secured. 

Whichever method of development is 
adopted the halation is identical in amount 
for a given density of subject image, and in 
every case backed plates show marked su- 
periority. 

We have not touched upon the use of a 
physical developer—an acid silver solution 
containing metol, for example—because of 
the many pitfalls which its use entails, but 
theory indicates that experimentation with 
this process would be worth while, leading 
to images devoid of all halation—The Brit- 
ish Journal of Photography. 


Various Tones on Bromides 


A black and white picture seems to better 
express the tonal values of color, than does 
any other monochrome. The reason for this 
has been advanced that people who have 
been educated to appreciate artistic work, 
see more examples of reproduction of such 
work in black and white than in the ordinary 
engraving; and so their vision has thus been 
trained to translate the colors from black 
and white, and they do not, therefore, get so 
extended range in any other monochrome 
as in it. But absolutely the ratio of grada- 
tion is more extended in black and white. 

However, we have noticed a notable fall- 
ing off in the ratio of gradation of a fine 
black and white bromide or platinum when 
subjected to the toning process. But toning 
has become popular even with the advanced 
pictorialist, and a pure black and white print 
is now a rarity at exhibitions. 

Inquiries are frequent for obtaining good 
sepia and other tones, and so it is incumbent 
upon editors of photographic magazines to 
furnish satisfactory formule which shall 
give agreeable tone and be practically per- 
manent. 

Occasionally, one still sees published the 
formula for hypo-alum toning and for ton- 
ing with uranium. Good tones are possible 
with these methods, but they should be 
avoided on account of the entailment of 
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woeful stain, which is manifested in the 
course of a few months. 

Efficiency with saving of time in produc- 
tion is the desideratum. 

Toning is purely a chemical operation 
and must be treated as such, and no bodies 
should be used in the process which are 
mutually incompatible. 

Consider, therefore, first of all, what is 
present in the bromide to work upon. 

The image formed by development is 
silver in a certain form. When toning takes 
place this silver salt of the image is either 
changed to another form of silver or there 
is a combination of the silver with some 
other metal. 

We might say, broadly, there are two 
methods of toning, the direct and the in- 
direct. 

In the direct method the change is ef- 
fected by the single application of some 
chemical body. 

In the indirect method two or more opera- 
tions are necessary to effect the result. 

This fact, however, must be kept in mind 
that before application of either method you 
must have assurance that there is no other 
chemical present than silver, before use of 
the first reagent. 

And in the indirect method the change 
effected on the silver image by use of the 
first reagent must be complete before appli- 
cation of the second. 

Which, furthermore, means that thorough 


elimination of the first reagent must be ef- 


fected by washing, before proceeding to ap- 
ply the next reagent. 

Bear in mind, too, that there is a decided 
tendency by any method of toning to reduce 
the ratio of gradation. 

A green tone, for instance, if allowed to 
make too great deposit, lessens or weakens 
the contrasts considerably, and alters rela- 
tivity of tone in the picture. 

Therefore, the green tone should be only 
partially deposited on the black. 

A rich tone in any color depends upon the 
initial strength of the original bromide 
image. 
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Towles Studio 
Washington, D. C. 


Jos. Knaffl 
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Towles Studio 
Washington, D. C. 
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The greater the intensity of the bromide, 
the greater that of the toned print, and con- 
versely a weak bromide image will yield only 
a weak toned image. 


SEPIA AND BROWN TONES 


Sepia may be had by direct process of 
toning with platinum but the cost of plat- 
inum precludes its use at present. Equally 
fine tones, however, may be had by indirect 
method. 

The well washed print is first bleached in 
the following solution. 


Potacsiumelerricyanide +... «. 10 gers 
Potasstimeoromide. ... -s.1.. <. 10 grs 
NEN Cet nt Sec yan tn a ere 1 ounce 


The print bleaches in a few minutes to its 
limit. 

It must then be thoroughly washed (fif- 
teen minutes or so in running stream) and 
removed to the following bath, which con- 
verts the silver into a sulphide. 

Sodium sulphide is generally used, be- 
cause it is less noxious in smell than potas- 
sium sulphide, but it is objectionable because 
you run the risk of stain in its employment 
by use of a stale product, the sodium salt 
being particularly prone to decomposition if 
kept even a short time; ammonium sulphide 
is preferable—about 16 grains of ammonium 
sulphide to 4 ounces of water. The toning 
should be allowed to continue a little after 
its apparent completion to allow penetration 
to the lower silver particles of the film. 

If a tone more to brown (deeper tone) 
is wanted, the following will be found ef- 


fective. 
Lotiecsiiiiebherricyanide J... 10 ers. 
Ammonium Carbonate ....... Z20Rors 
VLC Maes tect eel ok ad os 1 ounce 


The bleaching is a little longer than with 
bromide, but the ferricyanide of silver thus 
formed is denser, and when put in the sul- 
phide bath gives a shade of sepia inclined 
to brown. 


Va 
RED TONES 
ae AO ajaleroebertishechich <6. 5 Ue 20 ers. 
POtassiuimeGitrate a een 200 grs. 
Wi ater’, sare, Oe 1 ounce 
B. Potassium Ferricyanide ..... 20 ers. 
iA LC TE Ohya encwcaee oh he cee 1 ounce 


Add slowly B to A with constant stirring ; 
avoid precipitation. The toning is slow, re- 
quiring twenty minutes or so, but if to the 
above mixture there is cautiously added 5 
grains of citric acid to one-half ounce of 
water, the toning time is greatly reduced. 

After completion of tone, put the print in 
a bath of ammonia, about 5 per cent. Then 
wash for half an hour. 


GREEN TONES 
Bleach the print in the following: 


Potassium Ferricyanide ...... 10 ers. 
Ammonium Carbonate ....... 100 grs 
W ater- fie ee me e  et  are 1 ounce 


Wash well after bleach and put in: 
Herric) @ilacidegee ne 2 


ers. 
Vanadium hlorideem aru. 6, 2 2rs. 
Ammonium Chloride... ...:) 4 ers. 
iy drochionica\c ime ee 5 drops 
BV ate rie Seog nerd eee ee etre: 1 ounce 


A beautiful emerald gfeen results. 
Wash for 15 minutes. 


BLUE TONES 


Bleach as for green tone.. [hen tone in: 


errice  nlOride wc eerer eee eS ae 
Ely drochlonic eA cid i.e Meee 5 drops 
DVATC rpgtn se SAL tocar cannes! 1 ounce 


Death of B. Robert Pascal 


B. Robert Pascal, one of the most popular sales- 
men in the Middle West and with the Chilcote 
Co., of Cleveland, died suddenly on June 12th, 
from heart failure. Aged 35 years. He leaves a 
widow and two children. 

We’ve known Mr. Pascal for the past twenty- 
one years, and he was one of the brightest and 
most amiable young men we ever met. Hus first 
appearance was with the house of W. P. Buchanan, 
where he remained for ten years; he was with the 
John Haworth Co., Philadelphia, for four years, 
and the last seven years with the Chilcote Co. 

His loss is keenly felt by all those who knew 
him. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


and write on one side of the paper only.) 


When You Can Get Back the Profits Somebody’s 
Default Compels You to Lose 


A case which has just been tried in the 
Massachusetts courts is attracting consider- 
able attention among the trade, but the fact 
that it merely followed settled principles of 
law gives mea chance to say something about 
the legal principle involved in it, viz., the 
right to recover profits which somebody's 
breach of contract causes you to lose. 

In the case I refer to, a shoe manufacturer 
took an order from a retailer for a large 
quantity of special shoes to be made to that 
retailer’s order. Before the order was com- 
pleted and delivered, the market on that 
grade of goods went off, and the retailer did 
what so many others have done under similar 
circumstances, he cancelled. 

The manufacturer, however, had the cour- 
age of his convictions, and refused to accept 
the cancellation, and the retailer persisting, 
suit was entered for damages. The point 
of the case which seems to be arousing com- 
ment was the form of damages which the 
manufacturer sued for. He sued to recover 
the profits which he would have made on the 
order had the retailer allowed it to go 
through. 

The court upheld the view that he was 
entitled to his profit, and the jury gave him 
a verdict of $3,337. 

There is nothing specially unusual about 
recovering profits or damages in such a case. 
Asa matter of fact, there are cases in which 
lost profits are the only damages which have 
been sustained. 

The progressive attitude of the law as to 
allowing the victim of a breach of contract 
to collect his lost profits is very interesting. 
Under the old English and American law, 


you couldn’t collect them at all, for they were 
considered highly speculative and uncertain. 
Because it wasn’t certain that you were go- 
ing to make any profit, the law said you 
couldn’t collect any. 

The modern law has changed all this. To- 
day any business man who has entered into a 
deal with somebody who falls down on it, 
causing a loss of profits, can collect those 
profits as damages, if he can prove them with 
reasonable certainty. Proving them with 
reasonable certainty is usually the point of 
profits as damages, if he can prove them with 
absolute certainty that you would have made 
a profit and exactly how much, but only that 
in all reasonable probability you would have 
made approximately so much. 

I can show how this principle works by 
citing a case or two. A dentist was taking 
a sea voyage and the boat lost his instru- 
ments. They could not be immediately re- 
placed, and he sued the owner of the boat 
to recover the profits he said he would have 
made with the instruments if he had had 
them. The court threw his case out, because 
it said his profits depended on too many con- 
tingencies. 

In another case the owner of a farm had 
considerable grass on it, which the owner of 
a nearby chemical works destroyed with 
fumes. The farmer sued to recover the 
profits which he thought he should have 
made from cattle which he might have 
bought and raised on the grass. It devel- 
oped, however, that he didn’t have any cattle, 
and hadn’t even arranged to buy any, there- 
fore the possibility of profit was too remote. 
He lost his case. 
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In a third case a retailer was ousted from 
a building in which he was about to establish 
a business. Of course, as the business was 
new, he had never made any profits, but he 
sued to recover the profits which he figured 
he would have made had he been allowed to 
stay. He fixed these profits in a very in- 
genious way. Another man in the same line 
of business went in the building, and the 
man who was ousted argued that jis profits 
ought to be measured by what the second 
man made. The court, however, took a dif- 
ferent view and refused to allow any profits 
to be collected. There wasn’t enough cer- 
tainty about it. 

On the other side of the matter, a few 
cases will show the conditions under which 
the law allows lost profits to be collected. 

Where, as in the Massachusetts case, A 
agrees in a valid contract to buy from B 
certain goods which have to be specially 
made, the seller can recover all his lost 
profits if the buyer defaults, whether the 
goods have been made or not. The rule is 
wholly different if the goods don’t have to 
be specially made. If they are ordinary stock 
goods, the seller can recover only the differ- 
ence between the purchase price and the 
market value at the time of breach. 

There was a case in which a manufacturer 
granted to an agent the exclusive right to sell 
his goods within a certain territory, and then 
went in there and sold over the agent’s head. 
The court held that the agent could recover 
the profits on all the sales the principal had 
made. 

Where a man sells his business to another 
and agrees not to re-engage in the same busi- 
ness, the buyer, if the seller does go in the 
same business again, can recover the profits 
he lost by that, if they are in any way sus- 
ceptible of proof. 

Where a retailer or a jobber buys goods 
from a manufacturer, and the manufacturer 
knows they are to be sold again, the buyer 
can collect the profits he would have made 
on the resale if the manufacturer doesn’t 
deliver. 

The same is true of a railroad which fails 
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to deliver, if it knew the goods were for 
resale and that failure to deliver would pre- 
vent the resale and lose the profit. 

Nowadays, where an established business 
is interrupted by any negligence or breach of 
contract on somebody else’s part, the loss of 
profits due to the interruption can be re- 
covered. 

The most extreme case I know of, as 
showing the radical change in the law, was 
one in which B wanted to make a business 
deal and needed to borrow some money. A 
agreed: tO slender atoms anda Demonic 
strength of this, went ahead and made a con- 
tract for the purchase of some stuff. Then 
A laid down, though he knew all about the 
deal and B’s contract to purchase. B lost 
the deal, but successfully sued A to recover 
his lost profits on it. 

Somebody tried to use the principle of this 
case in a suit against a debtor who had 
agreed to pay a debt at a certain time. The 
creditor, depending on this, made certain 
business arrangements which fell through 
when the debtor didn’t make good. After- 
ward the creditor sued to recover his lost 
profits, but the court said he couldn’t recover 
any profits, he could only recover interest on 
the money that wasn’t paid him. 

The lost profits of an established business 
are always a standard by which to measure 
what the future ones will be, but future 
profits of a new business can never be re- 
covered, if the making of them is interfered 
with, because there is no way in which they 
can be measured. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
* 


“Strange,” murmured the magazine editor, “that 
this anecdote about Lincoln in his early days has 
never been in print before.” 

“Tt isn’t strange at all,’ returned the contributor 
with some indignation. “I just thought it up last 
night.,—The American Legion Weekly. 


sy 


ix 


“T don’t believe whipping does children a particle 
of good,” declared Mrs. Farraday, returning flushed 
and discouraged from a visit to the photographer 
with her son Clarence. “Here I’ve put in more than 
an hour with that child in that hot room trying 
to make him look pleasant. I gave him two good 
beatings, but after each he looked glummer than 
ever.’-—The American Legion Weekly. 
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Show ’Em as well as Tell ’Em 


C. H. CLAUDY 


Most photographers who do any adver- 
tising at all put a great deal of stress on 
the fact that the particular kind and variety 
of photographs they make are “good” pho- 
tographs, or “artistic photographs, or 
“quality” photographs. 

But it is seldom that any one comes out 
in print and explains the difference between 
a good, artistic or quality photograph and 
one which is bad, lacks quality, or is inar- 
tistic. 

“Of course not,’ argues the advertiser, 
“the public knows that without being told.” 

Well, does it? 

Do you know the difference between a 
good refrigerator and a poor one, the differ- 
ence between strands of imitation 
pearls which cost ten and fifty dollars re- 
spectively but look exactly alike, the differ- 
ence between a suit of clothes at fifty and 
one at a hundred and fifty dollars? 

The photographer is so close to his own 
game that he often loses sight of the fact 
that the other fellow is a long ways from it. 

Why not show your public the difference 
between a good and a poor photograph? 

So argued a photographer I know, and 
he proceeded to demonstrate. He selected 
a personal friend on whom he could im- 
pose; tor a subject, = lhe personalmiricucd 
is tall, bald, has a better looking face looked 
at frontways than from the side, wears 
glasses, and has a pleasant expression. He 
is more or less a public character and very 
well known in the city. 


two 


When the photographing was all done 
and it took the best part of a day 
the show-case blossomed out 

with twenty-four pictures of the personal 
friend. There were twelve poses, each dif- 
ferent from the other and each shown done 
well and done ill. 

One picture had the bald head lighted 
from above until it shone like the Taj Mahal! 
in the blinding light of an Indian sun. 
Another was misfocused so that the rear of 


the bald head was nebulous and hazy, the 
front wire clear. One picture was mis- 
lighted so that the eye-glasses appeared 
white, opaque. Another was posed with 
hands stiffly at the sides, as if the friend 
were on parade in a military company. 
Another was so consciously “posed” that 
any regular he-fellow would turn up his 
nose in disgust. The friend was misphoto- 
graphed in every possible way. Poorly 
lighted, miuslighted, poorly focused, mis- 
focused, poorly posed, distorted, poorly ex- 
posed, under- and over-exposed, under- and 
over-developed the photographer 
committed about every sin photographic he 
could and a few he didn’t know he knew 
how to commit. 

Beside each of these poor pictures was 
a good one with the error corrected. 

That display drew crowds. Under each 
pair of pictures the photographer had put 
a word or two to show what was the matter 
with the picture, and had a card in the 
show-case telling what it was all about. 

And the business resulting from that dis- 
play, so said the photographer, was out of 
all proportion to the time and effort re- 
quired to make it. . 

Such an effort is not only productive of 
immediate benefit but of future worth, for 
it cannot help but educate a public ignorant 
of what constitutes good photography. The 
more the public knows of good pictures. 
the more it will insist on having them and 
shy off from the man who can’t produce 
them. Anything which raises the standard 
of the public’s taste in good photographs, 
raises prices. It costs no more to make a 
good negative than a poor one; it costs no 
more to pose naturally than unnaturally; 
it costs no more to light a portrait well than 
ill. But one can get more money for the 
properly made portrait than for the improp- 
erly made one, if the buying public knows 
the difference. 

It is not contended here that the public 
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is composed of fools, or that no members 
of it know anything of art. But there are 
thousands of people who would never think 
of the reason why a certain picture was 
more or less displeasing, who have only to 
be shown to remember it and apply it as a 
standard of criticism to the next photograph 
they see. 

That is constructive public education, 
which has the double kick of bringing more 
people to a realization that the man who 
shows the wrong way undoubtedly knows 
the right way, and of teaching the public 
the difference between the wrong way and 
the right way. 

It is somewhat a matter of personal 
choice as to whether, as in this case, one 
chooses a well-known bald head or a pul- 
chritudinous chicken for a subject. It is 
easier to misphotograph a bald dome than 
a pretty girl, but on the other hand, there 
are more girls who are customers of the 
average photographer than there are men. 

However, there is nothing to stop your 
trying the scheme with both a bald head, 
a grey beard, an old lady or a chicken, at 
your pleasure. The scheme is certainly edu- 
cational, doesn’t cost very much, and pro- 
vides that attraction for which most pho- 
tographers spend much time in sighing—a 
means of getting people really interested in 
the show-case. 

You have seen the people stop in droves 
before a moving window exhibit. You 
know that the hardware window is always 
attractive because it is so varied. You 
should know, then, that the thing which 
attracts most in a window is the “some- 
thing different.” What is here suggested 
is for photographer’s display case, a “some- 
thing different” from what is ordinarily 
displayed. 

Think it over. 

* 


“T certainly am sorry for that wretchedly poor 
looking family—they seem half-starved !” 

“You really are sorry?” 

“Certainly I am!” 

“Then you had better say it with flour.” 
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Where To Put Your Price 


MRS. H. H. DENISON 


Put the price on exactly the spot where 
UME ACOSL 1s, 

Some photographers make their differ- 
ence in price depend too much in the kind 
of mount. The difference in the price of 
mounts is small compared with some other 
expenses—many of which are often not at 
all considered. 

For instance, the number of negatives 
made is an expense often not reckoned 
with; extra retouching is another. Some 
studios have made a schedule of prices based 
on expenses that helps keep the shop on a 
basis fair to all and which makes the pho- 
tographer safe. 

One thing we know, a considerable ex- 
pense comes before any prints can be made 
—the negatives, the proofs and the retouch- 
ing. Therefore, the extra price should 
come on the first dozen, or, if only a half 
dozen is ordered, put the extra price on 
that. For example, pictures at $10 a dozen, 
for one-half dozen charge one-half of $10, 
plus $1 extra, or $6 for the first half dozen, 
first order. If two dozen be ordered at 
the same time, deduct $1 from the second 
dozen, making $19 for the two dozen. 

A. satisfactory schedule used in some 
studios is as follows: Photos at $5 to $10, 
for one-half dozen, one-half the price plus 
$1. 
From $12 to $15, one-half the price plus 
$2. 

From $16 to $20, one-half the price plus 
$3. 
From $21 to $25, one-half the price plus 
$4. 

From $26 to $30, one-half the price plus 
SOMPeLC: 

If the first order is for more than one 
dozen, deduct from the second dozen the 
same amount that would be added in case 
the order was for only one-half dozen. You 
can afford to do this, as your expense on 
negatives, proofs and retouching is already 
covered in the first dozen. However, on a 
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reorder coming at another time, it is usual 
to charge the regular first dozen price as 
it is necessary to look up the negative, etc., 
taking extra time, which you know is money 
to you. 

Extra negatives in an order for a dozen 
pictures or less is another extra expense on 
account of retouching, changing negatives, 
etc. Therefore, every extra negative upon 
which finished work is done, should be 
charged for, unless the order amounts to 
a dozen photos from a negative. In that 
case, charge straight dozen prices. For 
each negative in an order for a dozen or 
less, the following is a fair rate for each 
extra negative: 

Photos from: $aeto SOs foreeicisextra 
negative, $1. 


From $12 to $15, for each extra nega- 
tive, $2. 

From $16 to $20, for each extra nega- 
tive, $3. 

From $21 to $24, for each extra nega- 
tive, $4. 

From $25 to $30, for each extra nega- 
tive, $5. 


Another place where some make a mis- 
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take is on the number of negatives taken. 
On a post card order, for instance, some 
make as many exposures as on $20 a dozen 
photos. This is a mistake. Have it dis- 
tinctly understood that the higher priced 
work carries with it more proofs. That is 
one of the things for which they are pay- 
ing, and they should get what they are 
paying for. 

In one shop an unusual method has been 
used that has proven most satisfactory. A 
mounted sample is priced “$10 to $12.” 
This means that in that mount, photos at 
either price may be had, but that the $12 
kind will be a photo with a larger head and 
with more proofs. This is reasonable and 
explainable, as the extra proofs cost more 
as does also the extra retouching on the 
larger head. This also shows them that it 
is work they are paying for, and are getting 
proportionately more for the extra price. 

The price schedules given herein may not 
be just suited to every sudio, but every pho- 
tographer should have a similar schedule 
suited to his own individual place, and he 
should be sure that he has put the price on 
the exact spot where the cost is. 


Brightness of the Image 


The brightness of the image projected 
upon the ground-glass screen is not uniform 
over the whole area. It decreases from the 
center toward the margins, for various rea- 
sons. 

The marginal portions of the photographic 
picture receive less light than the center, the 
oblique bunches of rays which are admitted 
through the lens being smaller than the 
central one. | 

This may easily be demonstrated by put- 
ting the eye in place of the ground-glass and 
moving our optic from the center toward the 
edges. The circular opening which it shows 
in the beginning will pass into an eclipse, 
whose large axis remains always the same— 
equal to the diameter of the opening, while 
the small axis decreases continually. 

The volume of light which is sent toward 


the several picture points is proportional to 
the effective opening which each time comes 
into consideration ; therefore proportional to 
the surface of the eclipse, which is seen from 
this point. But these eclipses, their large 
axes being all the same, are related to each 
other like the small axes, and these again 
like the cosines of the angles of the bunches 
of rays. The intensity of the oblique bunches © 
of rays varies with the cosines of their 
angle. If the light-sensitive film had a con- 
vex form, like the retina of the eye, all 
points of the picture would be equally dis- 
tant from the optical center, or, more cor- 
rectly, from the second contact point of the 
lens system; and if the light rays were stand- 
ing everywhere vertically upon the picture 
surface, the brightness of all parts of the 
picture would be in proportion to the in- 
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New York 


tensity of the striking light rays, therefore 
in direct proportion to the cosine of the 
angle. 

But the sensitive film is generally of a flat 
surface. As a consequence, the distance of 
the picture points of the lens will increase 
toward the edge; that is, reversed propor- 
tionately to the cosine of the angle. But the 
intensity of the light will decrease in inverse 
proportion of the square of distance. Fur- 
ther, the rays are standing not more verti- 
cally upon the picture surface toward the 
edge than at the center. They spread upon 
a larger and larger surface, and their action 
upon the surface-unit is correspondingly 
smaller. 

Sometimes a strong reduction of the light 
toward the edges of the picture takes place. 
This is caused by partial or nearly complete 
working off of the oblique bunches of rays 
which fall upon the lens. It takes place when 
the lenses are too small; one may be con- 
vinced of this if the diaphragm is taken out, 
the eye taking the place of the ground-glass 


Our emulsions are specially toughened to 


stand the hot climates 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


To eliminate plate trouble due to hot weather 


use CENTRAL PLATES 
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and then slowly moved from center of field 


toward the edges. At first the front lens is 
seen completely, but pretty soon the edges 
will come into the field of vision; the front 
lens becomes more uncovered and then 
finally disappears entirely. 

For each point of the picture field, that 
part of the front lens is in operation which 
can be seen from there. The light-power 
which is proportional to this surface de- 
creases therefore extremely and becomes at 
last zero. 

If a second diaphragm is put in, the eye 
can be moved considerably further toward 
the edge, until the previous appearance takes 
place again. 

Whether a lens admits the passage of light 
well may easily be determined by holding it 
over a sheet of white matt paper, which is 
illuminated by strong, white light such as is 
reflected from a bright cloud. The paper 
must appear equally white (bright), whether 


- looked at directly or through the lens. 
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A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 
OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


Special Test Package 


10 Sheets 14x20 


Including: 
3 sheets Buff Silk 
3 sheets Buff Platinum Matte 
3 sheets White Matte 
1 sheet White Semi-Matte 


All Double Weight Directions and Test Strips Included 


Prepaid, $3.00 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GOERZ 


‘“‘Dagor’’ Anastigmat 


THis is rightfully called the ‘‘Universal Lens’”’ 

because of its adaptability to many require- 
ments of the professional. Rapid, perfectly cor- 
rected, wide angle at smaller stops, long focus 
with the single element. 


Uniform illumination, sharp definition, ortho- 
scopic, and all the qualities that enable a lens to 
do perfect work, are embodied in the ‘‘DAGOR.”’ 


Speeds F: 6.8 and F: 7.7. 


Ask your dealer 


THE GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34 Street New York City, N. Y. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—*% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 3544 Cottage Grove Ave. , Chicago 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition—$2.00; Postage 15 cents. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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To the Members of the Ohio-Michigan- 
Indiana Photographers’ Association 


Dear Friends: 

Your executive board has definitely de- 
cided to postpone the annual convention 
which was scheduled for Winona Lake, 
Indiana, August 9th to 12th. 

The reasons for this action are plentiful 
and varied, but chiefly we have come to the 
conclusion that our meeting was dated too 
soon after the National Convention and no 
other dates were available this year at 
Winona. Ther, again, the manufacturers 
and dealers feel that they cannot give their 
whole-hearted attention to a convention 
coming so soon after the hard work of the 
National. and, further, our old _ reliable 
members are expressing their intentions of 
attending the meeting at Buffalo and feei 
that they could not, or would not, attend 
a second convention so soon after. Last, 
but by no means least, we have considered 
the general business conditions. A number 
of equally potent reasons could be given, 
but these seem sufficient for the decision of 
your board. 

We have been given assurance both by 
the manufacturers and the officers of the 
National that they will give us full support 
next year and we believe it would be wiser 
to wait than to court failure. 


Fraternally yours, 


A. EiARTiaae 
President O-M-I. 


Frep R. BI1, 
Secretary O-M-I, 
x 
Youngstown, Ohio, Photographers 
At an enthusiastic meeting of Youngstown, 


Ohio, photographers on June Ist at the Y. M. 
C. A., the Youngstown Photographers’ Association 
was formed, with Walter Barts, President, and 
Paul C. Morris, Secretary. 

Social affairs, outings, art exhibits, photo lec- 
tures and the promotion of all things beneficial to 
the photographic art will be the activities and 
aims of the association. 

Frank Herrick, advertising and publicity man- 
ager for the George L. Fordyce Co., delivered an 
address, which was enthusiastically received by the 
photographers. 

All professional photographers of Youngstown 
and vicinity are invited to attend these meetings. 
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The Hetherington Competition 
OPEN TO ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Some years ago Mr. Charles Hetherington was one of the leading photog- 
raphers of this country and left the profession to take up painting, and he has 
become most successful in his art. Mr. Hetherington has never forgotten his 
love for photography and photographers. He has authorized us to offer one 
of his best paintings, handsomely framed, for the 


Best Portrait of an Old Man or an Old Woman. 


Mr. Hetherington’s paintings are hung in six large clubs and in sixteen large 
private collections in the U. S., and he says in his offer “‘I am doing this to 
show ‘the boys’ I have not forgotten them, and the picture will be the best I 
can paint. There is nothing too good for those photogs who made many years 
of my life happy.” 


epeverecevegonanssnenenousevageotoareessurocensnoraygnascervecervocrsonumatgnse ‘ 
juceessnecentanensnenentnesccornvnvenvenceensceseentecneysesenssnesdneocenvorecaneerecscocnnanerseernnnn > 


The competition has no restrictions excepting that the prints must not be 
smaller than 8x10. And you may enter as many prints as you like. The 
painting will be shown at the National Convention in July, at Buffalo, and the 
pictures judged and prize awarded at that time. 


Entries must be sent only to Frank V. CuHampers, 636 S. Franklin Square, 
Philadelphia. The last day for receiving prints is Tuesday, July 12th (at noon), 1921. 
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$250 Prize for the Commercial Photographers 
at the Buffalo Convention 


The following information regarding the 
“Big Ben” competition has been received 
from the chairman of the Exhibit Bureau 
and is self-explanatory : 

Have finally wound up the matter of the 
“Big Ben” clock competition with the West- 
ern Clock Company, of La Salle, Hl. 

The Western Clock Company will give 
a prize of $250 for the best photograph il- 
lustration of the “Big Ben” clock in still- 
life composition. 

The photographs will be judged: 

For their photographic merit, by a com- 
petent authority of photographic quality. 

For their advertising and reproducing 
value, by an authority on advertising. 

For their artistic quality, by a reputable 
artist. 

Each contestant will be allowed to enter 
one to three photographs; the photographs 
must be in Buffalo by July 16th. 


The committee will give each photograph 
a number as it is opened and file a list 
of the numbers and names of the entrants 


with the secretary of the Commercial Sec- 


tion. This will be sealed and not opened 
until after the award is made, at which time 
the secretary will announce the winner of 


the award. No names, numbers or mark- 
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SPL 


Send for booklet explaining ‘‘control 

at full opening’ and giving names of 

some of the prominent users of the 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


Frederick W. Keasbey 


Box 303 Morristown, New Jersey 


ings are to appear on the face of the photo- 
graph, nor is the name to appear on the 
back of the photograph. Mark your pack- 
age plainly on the outside Bic Ben Ex- 
HIBIT and with your own name and address. 

If you ship “Big Ben” photographs with 
others for general exhibit, wrap them sep- 
arately and mark package Bic Ben Ex- 
HIBIT with your name and address. 

“Big Ben” Clock Competition means the 
clock is to be photographed without life, but 
with any other articles you desire to incor- 
porate, to show the clock in its daily uses, 
or in any manner that suggests itself to 
you; or, in other words, make a photograph 
that will tell a complete story. 

Buy or borrow the clock from your local 
jeweler. 

If you cannot procure one locally, notify 
Howard M. Webster, Chairman Exhibit 
Committee, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, giving the name of your jeweler, 
so that a clock can be furnished you through 
him. All photographs are to be 8x 10, 
glossy prints, black and white, suitable for 
reproducing, unglazed, unframed and un- 
mounted. Somebody will get this $250. 
W ERY SIN Oey © Gis | 

H. M. WEBSTER, 
Chairman Exhibit Bureau. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Mark the package plainly on the outside 
Big’ Ben Exhibit,” ¢/o Gz Tigeitestene 
V. P. P. At of Al Auditoriumppraxrcway. 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Photographers’ Associa- 
tion), and show on the outside of the pack- 
age your own name and address. 


* 


Pittsburgh Photographers 


The regular meeting of the Pittsburgh Sec- 
tion of the Middle Atlantic States Association 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Diehl, Sewickley, Pa.: The meeting was held on 
the veranda, President Flaherty in the chair. Mr. 
Seddon, Chairman of the Booster Committee for 
the Buffalo Convention, reported sixty-one mem- 
bers are planning to attend the Big Show, and all 
have not been heard from. 

The annual election of officers was held. W. O. 
Breckon was elected President; J. D. Strickler, 
Vice-President; Mabel Cox Surdam, Secretary; 
E. W. Brown, Treasurer. A vote of thanks was 
given the retiring officers. A corn-roast is planned 
to be held at Sewickley Beach in September. Mr. 
J. W. Beattie, Hollywood, Cal., gave a very suc- 
cessful as well as interesting demonstration of his 
Hi-Lites. After the demonstration, a picnic dinner 
was served on the beautiful lawn, the long table 
being arranged in the shade of huge trees. Later 
in the evening the members motored to the Beach. 
The meeting adjourned about 10 o’clock, everybody 
voting Mr. and Mrs. Diehl the most charming and 
delightful of hosts. 


No man can be truly educated or successful in 
life unless he is a reader of books—Banjamin 
Franklin. 


1921 CONVENTION DATES 


Place 


P. A. of A.(International) Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ohio-Mich.-Ind. Postponed until 1922 


New England Springfield, Mass. 
North-Central Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific North-West Vancouver, B. C. 


Date 

July 18-23 J. C. Abel, 421 Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fred. Bill, 746 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sept. 7-9 A. K. Peterson, Pres. 
Hartford, Conn. 

October 3-6 J. R. Snow, Pres. 
Mankato, Minn. 

August 2-5 A.T. Bridgman, 413 Granville St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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The Photo Sraphic History 
Gme Cid War ~~ -~~=- 


HE photographic records which tell the picture story of the Civil War 

were made by the “‘wet plate” method. This process was discovered 
some years after Sir John Herschel (in 1839) made the first negative using 
glass as a base. 

The dry plate came into limited use in 1870, but it was not until ten 
years later that it could be used with success, commercially. 

While the lens, the camera and the negative form the foundations of 
photography, the structure upon which we base our satisfaction of the 
result, is in the paper. HALOID Photographic Papers have character, 
tone and expression to meet the exacting requirements of professional, 
commercial and amateur photographers. They give true expression to 


photographic ideals. 


Ask for descriptive booklet 


New York Office ; | h H ALOID C Chicago Office 
225 Fifth Ave. GC O. 68 W. Washington St. 
ROCHESTER’. NEW YORK 


Boston Office 
101 Tremont St., at Bromfield 


peak. Oey 


Milestones in Progress of Photozraphy—Series Six 
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39th Annual (International) Convention 


Photographers’ Association of America 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 18th to 23d 


Special Convention Railroad Rates of Full Fare Going and Half Fare Return 
on the Certificate Plan. 


( New England and Pacific Coast points excepted.) 
ASK YOUR TICKET AGENT FOR PARTICULARS. 


Dues to P. A. of A., including admittance to Convention and every feature, 
$10.00 for employers and $3.00 for employees. 


A BIG OPPORTUNITY 


to see the greatest exhibit of photographic material, photographs 
by the greatest workers in the world, the most complete artificially 
lighted studio ever erected, and meet more celebrated photographers 
than ever before assembled under one roof. | 


J. C. ABEL, General Secretary, 421 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Photographers’ Association of the 
Pacific Northwest 


The interest being aroused in the conven- 
tion of the Photographers’ Association of 
the Pacific Northwest is the most intense 
that has been displayed for years. The 
meeting this year is being held in Vancouver, 
B. C., and the officers started work on this 
convention the day the last meeting ended 
in Tacoma, Wash., last September. 

Mr. Tom Gagnon, the president, who is 
well known throughout the photographic 
profession in the United States, has been 
driving hard, and the:success which has been 
attained thus far is largely due to his efforts. 
He has traveled some hundreds of miles, 
calling personally on photographers from 
Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., to Portland, 
Ore., and as far as Spokane. He is putting 
energy into this work, which, if copied by 
all other photographers in this country, 
would soon raise the photographic profes- 
sion to the plane in which it belongs. 


He is being assisted by Mr. W. M. Ball, 
of Corvallis, Ore., who is the vice-president, 
and who is another willing worker, and who 
also has covered a large part of the terri- 
tory, calling personally on the photog- 
raphers. The other member of the board 
is Mr. Archie Bridgman, who is assisting 
in the secretarial work, and he asserts that 
the amount of mail going out of his office 
is enormous. The outstanding point in the 
work of this association is the way the board 
is working together; they are reaching their 
decisions and standing by them as one man, 
and in this point lies their strength. 

The board met in Portland, Ore.,.in June, 
and the program was drawn up in its tenta- 
tive form, and the award list, which was 
the creation of the vice-president, was 
passed and Mr. Ball is now having these 
printed and mailed out. This award list 
calls for three cups for first, second and 
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third prizes in the Foreign Exhibits De- 
partment. This department is open to any 
photographer in the United States or any 
other part of the world outside the territory 
covered by the Photographers’ Association 
of the Pacific Northwest. The Commercial 
Photographers of the World also have a 
chance at three cups, for first, second and 
third prizes. In addition, each exhibitor 
from the foreign section will receive a metal 
souvenir of the occasion. 

The complete prize list will be published 
very shortly, and in the meantime, photog- 
raphers will do well to look over their nega- 
tives and decide what pictures they will ex- 
hibit. 

The Vancouver photographers are pre- 
paring to receive a big crowd of their 
brethren from all over Canada, and from 
the states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana, and they have their commit- 
tees all lined up and meeting regularly dis- 
cussing ways and means. Incidentally, they 
are getting to know each other real well, and 
the coming convention is creating a feeling 
among them that will never leave. 

The main idea at the back of the work of 
this association is publicity. They believe 
that the photographer gets too little pub- 
licity from the daily press, and the time has 
arrived when this has to be changed, and 
this theme will be discussed at the conven- 
tion more than ¢ny other in the business 
before them. They have had it impressed 
on them that other lines of business have 
been boosting themselves for years, but the 
photographer has slept comfortably on, 
while the jeweler, the electrical dealer, the 
automobile dealer and many others have 
been getting away with the business. The 
reason of this is very apparent, and is due 
to the fact that the photographers have been 
a disorganized craft for years, and have not 
done collectively what they should have 


done. A. T. BRIDGMAN, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
* 


“Time needlessly employed is time lost. Time 
lost is money lost.”—Ben Franklin. 


HERE is only one Monomethyl-Para- 
midophenol-Sulphate which is 100% 
pure, that is 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle, Switzerland; makers of standard 
chemicals since 1864. 


At your dealers, or write us. 


Leading photographic paper manufacturers 
are recommending and three-fourths of 
the moving picture industry are using 


METAGOL “CIBA” 


—AND— 
HYDROQUINONE, “CIBA” 


**THERE’S A REASON” 


a BA 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 


THE 
STANDARD 
TRIPOD 


Best Paris-made French 
Instrument Finish 


The daintiest tripod in 
Cameradom 


PRICE $4.00 


IN NEAT CASE 
C.O.D. to any address in U.S. 


j= 


The Shortest FR 
The Longest u When Extended (521/ in. ) 
The Lightest O Only 18 ounces 

D 


When Closed (111/, in. ) 


No Springs No Locking Catches Automatic in Action 


Adapted for American or Foreign Cameras 


Framerican Industrial Development Corp. 
Field Glasses and Optical Apparatus 
21 East 40th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 


With the aid of the 


Victor Studio Flash Cabinet 


“The Light For All Studio Portrait Work” 


This cabinet makes every hour an operating hour. It com- 
bines all the necessary features of the perfect studio light. 


Write for descriptive booklet and testimonial sheet. 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS CO. 


3544 Cottage Grove Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Value of Lay Criticism 


Most people, who are not professional artists, 
but who have the conviction that in matters per- 
taining to pictures they have some intuitive ap- 
preciation of their ability to judge of merit or de- 
merit in any performance by the artist, are apt to 
both dislike and disbelieve in the criticism of the 
expert, when his opinion is diametrically opposite 
to their own. 

So many good things which appeal to their 
taste are being continually critically turned down 
by the art critic, that eventually they come to 
regard artistic criticism as nothing more than a 
contrivance for making everything which is agree- 
able to ordinary good taste and really what should 
receive acclaim, prove bad, and everything, ac- 
counted by them unpleasant, even at times revolt- 
ing, most admirable. 

They argue, ‘is not the basic purpose of art to 
give enjoyment and where is the pleasure in some- 
thing at which we revolt?” 

They are informed dogmatically that a certain 
picture is a masterpiece and yet to their unbiased 
judgment they see nothing appealing to their sense 
of the beautiful. Then they admire another sub- 
ject only to discover from the review that it is a 
veritable daub, unworthy consideration by the artist. 

They find it the same with their estimation of 
performance in the other fine arts. They are 
pleased, yes, entranced, with the play. Next morn- 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


ing they read in the dramatic column of their 
newspaper that the piece was a poor thing and the 
acting atrocious; the singing of the prima donna 
out-of-key; the orchestration wretched. 

“Why were we enchanted?” They want to know. 
“Is our taste perverted because we are acquainted 
only with what is mediocre or positively bad?” 

“Or is it because our power of perception is 
immature or not properly trained?” 

“How are we to learn to know good from evil? 
Must we eat first of the apple on the critic's Tree 
of Knowledge ?” 

Thus they get further and further astray in 
trying to reach some solid ground of judgment, 
and when they do inquire of the critics for guid- 
ance, they discover that these self-assertive ex- 
ponents of what makes for art do not in the least 
agree among themselves and they are left in fear, 
lest, in taking as a safe guide the doctrine and 
dicta of any one school and training their faculty 


in the curriculum in learning to see beauty, in 


what it sees beauty and to turn down, what it 
contemns, they are up against the other horn of 
the dilemma of falling foul of the estimation of 
the rival critical school, which for the time being 
may have the ascendency in public approval. 

Do you marvel that the cultivated (that is, na- 
ture-cultivated) layman is skeptical of the work of 
art criticism; especially when he discovers that 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


n | CHAS. M. HIGGINS | & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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Uniform Light is Essential 
to Correct Copying 


Photographers who do com- 
mercial copying appreciate the 
necessity of the right kind of light. 
In a process so important to busi- 
ness uniform, high quality work is 
essential. Copying machines us- 
ing 

Cooper Hewitt Light 


produce such work with a minimum 
of attention and can do it for 24 
hours a day if necessary. Greater 
copying speed, also, is possible 
owing to the high actinic value of 
the light. 


Perfect Diffusion 


Since the source of light is a 
bar, and not a point, illumination 
iseven. The light is steady and 
always at maximum efficiency. 
Therefore there is no need to 
change the time of the exposures. 


Write for Bulletin 76-D 


Vertical Position 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


Los Angeles- Keese Engineering Corp. 
Milwaukee—Security Building 

New York—120 Broadway 
Philadelphin—Drexel Building 
Pittsburgh—Weatinghouse Building 

St. Louis—Central National Bank Bldg, 
Syracuse— University Building 


CH-60 


Boston—161 Summer Street Hoboken = New ips 
Chicago—618-9 Fisher Building A i /s ei whined intl 
Cincinnati—First National Bank e- FW, 

eas cian Pha clases Building ; BETTER THAN “See D AY LI 6 HT | 
Detroit—Ford Building —— —S f 

Hoboken: 95 River Strees, 
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SRN 


AU DPVA DEVAS UOT EUUL OYA ETT EEE = 


Gfe 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
- J @ UREN TAC 
‘S AMERICA ° 


(Formerly Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ) 


For the Advanced and 
Scientific Photographer 


The Standard Photographic 
Magazine of America for 
the past 58 years 


$2.00 per year 20cents a copy 


No extra charge for Canadian postage 


SAMPLE COPY FOR A DIME 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


TOLL LMM MMMM MMMM TUT 


COMICON 


SVU eee eee 


Beall 


By 
Peal 


rank sectarianism and bigotry are just as liable 
to influence schools of art as such do religious 
communities ? 

Where do you find more sweeping denunciations 
of lack of ability than among rival advocates of 
antagonistic art cults? 

Each party thinks its tenets absolutely funda- 
mental. 

The effect is bad upon the layman in this want 
of candor in the critic, who is often swayed by 
the fear of encountering the ridicule of his artistic 
opponent for lack of artistic perception and dares 
not declare his unbiased opinion. 

It leaves the layman in a woeful state of in- 
decision, if it does not crush outright his desire to 
judge according to what he thinks is in accord 
with natural good judgment. 

But let the layman “lay this flattering unction 
to his soul’—the rival schools may wrangle—but 
art is long and reaches further than their restricted 
view. There are certain fundamental principles 
it can) never give up; because they have their 
eternal foundation in the nature of things, and the 
notions of the cults are but excrescences that may 
distort at times but can never interfere with art’s 
onward growth in truth and beauty. 

Let the layman dismiss from consideration the 
adventitious growth of the wrangle of schools, and 
look to the certain unvariable features on which 
all schools eventually must agree, and appreciate 


BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 
securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 


Will last for years. 
Over 400 sold and 
not a complaint. 


or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, 
springs or locks used. Retains at all times the appearance of a 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child 
can use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@, The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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the mode of expression as something merely tem- 
porary and accidental. 

Let him take courage and cease to be ashamed 
of his own impressions or modest opinions, even 
though he is not able to justify them by critical 
argument; let him claim the right, as well as any 
one, of the exercise of his inherent prerogative in 
judgment of what is agreeable. 

Every great painter, indeed every great artist, 
feels how essential it is that there should be a large 
number who appreciate, without being able to give 
reason for the faith within them. Suppose Shakes- 
peare should have written his dramas to conform 
to the dramatic theories of Ben Johnson. What 
a loss to the world it would be! 


x 
‘*Service’’ is the Word 


Every business man is interested in the manner 
in which every other business man conducts his 
business. 

This interest is not only moral—it is financial 
as well. The methods employed by any business 
man in America in marketing his products reflect 
themselves to a degree in the cash drawer of 
every other business house in the country. 

Present-day conditions have driven hore effect- 
ively the fact that the success of business de- 
pends upon the confidence displayed in business 
by the buying public. 

Confidence, or the lack of confidence, in a 
buying sense is not an intangible, vague, uncon- 
trollable thing, born of resentment, as many seem 
to believe. It is, on the contrary, real. It can 
be located—controlled. 

Confidence is the result of an opinion formed 
in the public mind from the public’s contact, 
either with an individual or an institution. 

The broadest contact which the public has to- 
day with American business is through advertis- 
ing. For that reason, advertising is the greatest 
source of creating public opinion one way or the 
other toward business. 

Service is the word that means everything to 
the future of American business, whether it ap- 
plies to the word truthfully spoken and sedulous- 
iy kept, or the little courtesies that cost nothing 
but mean so much. 

If America would hold its place with its own 
people and stand out before the world as a nation 
with which it is safe to trade, service must be 
made the watchword. It is the most economical 
type of advertising ever evolved. 

Let us keep in mind that what we say and what 
we do to-day reflects primarily on us, but has its 
effect, nevertheless, on the whole of industry. 

After all, industrial America is a single unit 
in which no individual can attain his maximum 
until every other individual assumes his share of 
the burden of selling the public to the good inten- 
tions of all business.—Associated Advertising. 

* 

When trouble comes wise men take to their 

work: weak men take to the woods.—Roycroft. 


Every changing season demonstrates 
anew the worth of 


Hammer Plates 


They develop and dry quickly with 
firm, tough films, which reduce to a 
minimum the danger of frilling. A 
necessity in hot and humid climates. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


CHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.” 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


$e 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$3.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
oie of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 


In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


A NEW EDITION 


WALL'S 
Dictionary of Photography 


—10th Edition— 
Ready for delivery 
700 Pages 2000 References 


Revised and re-written with full 
explanatory text. 


$5 per copy—post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
TRADE AGENT 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 
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| What’s Doing in Photography | 


George Lawrence will open a new studio in 
Staniord, NY: 


I. Polak has purchased the W. J. Ossowski 
Studio at Lorain, Ohio. 


The Weekes’ Studio, Virden, Man., Canada, has 
been sold to T. J. McDonnell. 


Mr. Oxman, formerly of White Plains, has 
opened a studio in Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


J. O. Booen, Sr., former owner of the Baker 
Studio, Baker, Mont., bought the Anderson Studio 
at Miles City, Mont. 


D. Webster Smith, who has conducted a studio 
in Auburn, Ind., for the past eleven years, has 
retired from business. 


Sumner J. Chase, Foxcroft, Me., died at his 
home on June lst after a long illness. He 1s 
survived by his widow and mother. 


The Brooks Studio, Haverhill, Mass., which has 
been closed since the death of its former owner, 
has been purchased by F. M. Goss, of Newbury- 
port, Mass. 


Fox Lake, Wis., is again without a photogra- 
pher. A. W. Zabel, of Markesan, has been obliged 
to give up his studio, which he had been operating 
as a Dranch: 


Arthur L. Irons, who for the past twelve years 
has conducted a studio in Amsterdam, N. Y., has 
disposed of his business, being compelled to retire 
on account of ill health. 


Charles B. Bergen, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
opened a new studio, with all modern equipment, 
under the name of the Bergen Studio, at 733 
Tenth Street, .N. E., Washington, Dmg: 


J. Boyd Ellis, formerly of Marysville, Wash., 
and Ellis C. Ayer, of Olympia, have purchased 
the Kobashi Studio, Arlington, Wash. They will 
operate under the name of the Photo Arts Studio. 


The Voss-Rudberg Studio will be the name of 
a new photograph studio to open in Milbank, 
S. D., in the near future. Mr. Vossetisesirom 
Morris, Minn., and owns studios at that place, 
also at Benson and Glenwood, Minn. Mr. Rud- 
berg, who will take personal charge of the studio 
in Milbank, comes from Litchfield, Minn. Work- 
men are now busy making alterations and improve- 
ments in the building, incident to their requirements. 


Henry D. Ward, aged 87 years, one of the 
oldest photographers in the country, and among 
the first to recognize the possibilities of the wet- 
plate process, an amateur scientist, chemist and 
recognized authority on the mineralogy of the 
Berkshire Hills, died on June 5th at his home in 
North Adams, Mass., after having suffered from 
a shock a couple of days previous. 

Mr. Ward is survived by three daughters. 
About fifteen years ago he sold his equipment and 
retired from business. 
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Photography as a Means of Livelihood 


An art like photography, whose genesis 
dates back to little more than three quarters 
of a century, and as a profession to a still 
less period of continuance, occupies a rather 
unique position in the category of trades 
from which a livelihood may be derived. 

From its nature it is affiliated intimately 
with the fine arts, but, unlike the profession 
of the painter, demands an education in- 
volving the exercise of the purely mechan- 
ical faculties, demanding exercise of skill, 
only attainable by practice in manipulations 
peculiar to special arts and sciences. 

It is only in recent years that it has 
differentiated to a distinct trade or profes- 
sion to which apprentices are admitted for 
instruction, and special schools established 
for the systematic study of photography in 
its various phases. 

The time was, much to the reproach of 
the standing of photography, when its 
ranks were recruited from those who had 
made failures in other occupations. Now 
that is removed, and its dignity fully estab- 
lished, it ranks among the refined protes- 
sions and attracts men of ability and cul- 
ture in its exploitation. 

As editors of photographic publications, 
we are in frequent receipt of letters of in- 


quiry desirous of our opinion as to the ad- 
visability of engaging in the occupation as 
a profession, as a prospective means of 
successful livelihood. 

The majority of the inquirers are those 
who seem dissatisfied with the profession 
they are pursuing, either from lack of in- 
terest or from the paucity of the returns in 
cash it affords. 

Generally the information is vouchsafed 
that they are not entirely ignorant of the 
art, having hitherto pursued it as a means 
of recreation and even acclaiming consid- 
erable proficiency in it as amateurs, supple- 
menting expressions of gratitude for the 
information and advice expected. Natur- 
ally such inquiries puts the editor in a 
rather delicate position, because he feels 
that he is constrained to treat the matter 
dispassionately and, at the same time, not 
depreciate the status of the profession or 
discredit its value as a business asset; and, 
besides, one hates to submerge a too en- 
thusiastic but withal incompetent and unfit 
aspirant. 

We fully appreciate the responsibility 
imposed as an adviser because encourage- 
ment may cause the aspirant to give up a 
living, and plunge him in disaster. 
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It is a strange feature in psychology, that 
a man who must be thoroughly informed 
as to his individual knowledge of present 
difficulties and financial anxieties, should 
think that one entirely in ignorance thereof, 
should be in a better position to advise than 
himself. 

It is not safe to conclude, because some 
one else has left his occupation and seems 
to be making successful issue of his ven- 
ture, that anyone may follow in his path 
and likewise prosper. One had better re- 
consider the case, and definitely determine 
first whether it may not be more advan- 
tageous to inject some of his present en- 
thusiasm in the work he is now engaged in, 
and thus stimulate the business to a better 
outcome; that is, to combine the labor of 
his hand and brain to improve conditions. 

It is necessary to make a self analysis to 
determine whether the want of success is 
really referable to lack of adaptability on 
his part to his choice or from deficiency in 
general business ability. For if the failure, 
in one direction, is to be traced to this last 
cause, how can he expect even the prob- 
ability of success in another profession? 


Simplicity in Portrait [lumi- 
nation 


A scheme for illuminating the portrait 
picture, which readily interprets itself on 
inquiry, will command more appreciation 
from people of artistic instinct than unusual 
or startling effects of the lighting. 

Where novelty of attraction is the motive, 
such exhibitions may be admissible, but 
should be but sparingly introduced for gen- 
eral subjects. 

Whenever introduced, however, the pho- 
tographer must have full assurance of his 
ability to take his place as an artist along- 
side the distinguished ones of the profession, 
they who have spent their efforts experi- 
mentally in attaining the position in their art 
which warrants their departure from usual 
methods of portraiture. 

The beginner in the art, and, we may say, 
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those of the profession who are after reputa- 
tion in artistic work, will find it more profit- 
able to confine attention to the simpler and 
easier explained modes of illumination. 

True, the public is often caught with the 
novelty of fantastic concerts, far-fetched 
and fanciful effects and contrasts of differ- 
ent and conflicting lights. 

It is sometimes the unenvied task of the 
art critic of photographic portraiture to be 
called upon to admire and praise portraits, 
which, conscientiously, he would like to 
damn with very loud disapproval, so mani- 
fest in falsity and sensational expression in 
the bold way the work counteracted the 
usual effects of natural illumination, violat- 
ing apparent truth, presenting a manifest 
deception. 

Be not afraid of simplicity of illumination. 
Let the light invariably give the spectator a 
rational explanation for its doings. Strive 
not for the “light that never was on sea or 
land.” Leave such to the poet or superman 
in the profession. 

The achievement of peculiarities of light- 
ing, we know, is a great temptation, but get 
first supreme skill by working under simple 
lights. 

It is in accordance with the best taste to 
present objects in simplicity of illumination, 
and, on the other hand, any attempt at 
bizarre methods opens the photographer to 
the charge of affectation or desire to attract 
merely by novelty and sensational features. 
To get this simplicity, avoid having conflict- 
ing lights in your studio. In the portrait the 
suggestion must be given that the light is 
dominant from one source only, and that 
source must be from a position where the 
spectator reasonably expects to find it, in 
examination of the portrait. 

* 


Reginald had been hastily bidden to Harry’s party 
and his mother had lugged him forcibly into the 
bathroom. | 

“Oh; mother,” he cried, “do I have to have a 
whole bath?” 

“Certainly.” Aaa! 

“Are you sure that isn’t just your idea?” he in- 
quired. “I heard Harry’s mother tell you over the 
telephone that the party was very informal.’—The 
American Legion Weekly. 
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Economics of Price Increase 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


Yesterday I went to market to buy a pork 
chop or two to tide the family over the Sab- 
bath. I hoped that we might get by with 
two pork chops, one for the wife, one for 
the servant girl and gravy for the children 
and myself. 

While looking for some beans as a treat 
for the children I happened to pass a market 
gardener, selling the finest. strawberries I 
have ever seen. I stopped to look rather 
than to buy, and noticed also the biggest egg- 
plant I had even seen; it was as big as a 
pumpkin. Then I noticed that this man has 


a fine auto truck instead of the usual market- - 


man’s rattling, broken-down wagon. 

Trying to solve this mystery, I priced the 
berries and found they were just 50 per cent. 
higher than other berries around him and 
yet he seemed to be doing more business than 
any man in his neighborhood. 

“How can-you get such prices?” I asked. 

“By producing the best berries.” he an- 
swered simply. 

No people in the world’s history have had 
more prosperity than this American public, 
which we serve. No people have made as 
much and spent as much as we have. 

There is nothing too good for the average 
American. 

No matter whether you are butcher, baker 
or candlestick maker, be you rich-man, poor- 
man, beggar-man, thief, doctor, 
merchant or photographer, if you will pro- 
duce the best thing of its kind, there will be 
plenty of people who will appreciate it and 
pay for it. 

The man who rises superior to his com- 
petitors in quality also rises superior to them 


lawyer, 


in price. 

Elbert: Hubbard said, “If a man build a 
better mouse trap than his neighbor, the 
public will wear a path to his door even 
though he build his cabin in a wilderness.” 

The man who produces the best thing of 
its kind in his city has risen superior to 
questions of price. 7 


Men have opened studios from Dan to 
Beersheba, from A to Izzard and from Ko- 
komo to Kalamazoo and cut the prices of 
photographs, confidently expecting to do all 
the business in the town. It has happened 
in your town. But can you recall a single 
instance where such a man lasted a year, 
without changing his tactics? 

There is no worth-while photographic 
business in the country today which is being 
conducted on the cut-price basis. 

Quality, then, in photography, the same as 
in raising strawberries and eggplant, as the 
basis of good business. 

It is not enough to put high prices on your 
pictures. It is not enough to make pictures 
as good as the other fellow. It is not enough, 
even, to do better work than the other fel- 
low. We must do the best possible work. 

Success in photography is a state of mind 
as much as a state of fact. To make a qual- 
itv place we must not only have quality but 
must think quality. 

The way to better prices is to make up our 
mind that every piece of material we use 
shall be the best material, that every piece of 
work done on a picture will be the best pos- 
sible work; then, having determined that we 
will base our business on quality, let us set 
our price at a point where we can do these 
things and still make a profit. 

Having gone thus far we must teach our- 
selves to think in terms of quality rather 
than in terms of price. 

If we forget prices and think of quality, 
we will forget to talk prices and will talk 
quality. | 

If we think quality and talk quality, our 
customers will also think quality and talk 
quality, and, like my friend who hatched out 
the mastodonic eggplant, we will lift our- 
selves out of the question of price competi- 
tion. 

We must talk quality as our fetish, and 
cling to it like a rummy on the trail of a 


hoochlegger. 
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People who buy only on price basis are 
usually either very poor or are failures. 

People who sell on a price basis are usu- 
ally also poor people, failures in their partic- 
ular line. 

A transaction between two, then, usually 
represents a failure trying to make a living 
out of another failure. 

It is much like handing a drowning man 
a drink. ; 

Without denying the essential need of 
photographs, it is, nevertheless, true that 
photographers deal in luxuries. People who 
buy luxuries are at least people who are well- 
to-do. Thus prosperous potential customers 
of ours are people who can pay and who are 
willing to pay but who must have one hun- 
dred cents’ worth of real quality portraiture 
for their dollar. 

The world has a bundle of money for the 
man who can produce the goods, and noth- 
ing but disappointments for the man who 
expects to get something for nothing, or give 
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nothing for something. Lincoln was right. 
No one can fool all the people all the time. 

Stock in fake oil wells is sold on the idea 
of something for nothing. The red flag of 
financial failure will some day find a crevice 
on the sidewalk of the man who thinks he 
can get high prices for low quality. 

Remember that the cheapest lawyer in 
your town is the poorest lawyer. If he were 
a good lawyer he would not have to be the 
cheapest. 

What is true of a lawyer is true of a pho- 
tographer. 

The public with which we deal is a sophis- 
ticated public. This fundamental fact is as 
well known to them at it is to us. They no 
longer expect something for nothing. But 
they do expect the best work for good prices. 
If we give them that, they are satisfied. 

This, then, is the conclusion. 

Only the man who does his job better than 
his neighbor can rise superior to price com- 
petition. 


Using Your Eyes 


Habit is a very valuable part of our men- 
tal make up; it enables work of any kind 
to be repeated with the minimum of effort, 
and makes constant reference to memory 
But it is not an unmixed 
blessing. For instance, when one has walked 
into the same studio day after day for ten 
years or so, it becomes very difficult to see 
the place as others, less well acquainted with 
it, see it. For one fails to notice the “effect” 
of a studio or reception room when it be- 
comes too well known. This inability really 
to “see” their own business premises is a 
failing, by no means confined to the photo- 
graphic profession, as visits to many retail 
shops will show; but it is probably more 
important in the case of a studio than in 
any other. There is no easy standard of 
comparison in the studio business, and you 
are not likely to attract customers, however 
good your work, unless your premises are 
attractive. 


unnecessary. 


To begin with, if your window or show- 


case does not carry a good effect, you will 


“not get many customers inside at all. If 


you get them inside and your reception room 
is unattractive, the chances are they will not 
order. And if dressing rooms and studio 
are not “nice” you will not get many clients 
returning for more. It would be altogether 
useless to advise the average studio proprie-_ 
tor to spend some hundreds of pounds on 
redecoration; that is too drastic, anyhow; 
it is the way in which things are arranged | 
rather than their quality that makes for 
“effect.” In fact, it¢i1s far moremike aes 
business will benefit by the removal of some 
of its present furniture and odd accessories 
than by bringing in more. The great thing 
is to see a place of business as if through 
the eyes of a customer entering for the first 
time. This is not so easy as it sounds, and 
it may be that a few notes on some of the 
more vital points will be of assistance. They 
are the outcome of visits to some hundreds 
of studios, ranging from the humble sticky- 
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E. L. BUTLER 


From the Towles’ Demonstration at the Baltimore Convention 


Hammer Plate 
Cyko Print 


Negative and Print Developed 
with Cumminone 
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Demonstration by L. L. Higgason at the Atlanta Convention 


Hammer Plate 
Verito Lens 
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back den to the “five guinea a dozen’”’ type 
of business. 

It is very surprising to note in what a 
large number of businesses the spotting and 
finishing of prints is still carried out in the 
reception room. This is bad from at least 
two points of view; a number of odd prints 
waiting to be finished or to be packed do 
not add to the appearance of a room; how- 
ever carefully they are stacked they will 
give an untidy impression; and, in the sec- 
ond place, many sitters dislike the idea of 
their photographs being exposed to the pub- 
lic, especially in a half-finished state, e1 
deshabille, as one might say. Then again, 
negatives should never be brought, mto a 
reception room; they often are, either for 
sorting or for some other reason. It is a 
mistake, not because it gives away “trade 
secrets,” but because any evidence of work, 
except the finished product, looks untidy 
and slovenly to an outside eye. The vast 
majority of reception rooms are over- 
crowded. Let the specimens from which 
customers will choose be kept in a portfolio 
or cabinet; a few really good pictures may 
be displayed in frames, but let them be only 
a few. Nothing looks less artistic than a 
heterogeneous collection of prints covering 
every available inch of wall and table space. 
It is difficult to stop them accumulating ; in 
fact, the only permanently satisfactory way 
is to make a rule that for every new print 
shown an old one must be withdrawn. 

With regard to the general arrangement 
of the reception room, there are two main 
points. It should be as unlike a retail shop 
as possible; a few comfortable chairs for 
the use of customers when waiting are, of 
course, necessary, but a lot of small chairs 
stuck all over the room do not look well and 
are not nearly so restful for sitters as are 
one or two comfortable armchairs or a 
settee. If a dealer’s business is run in con- 
nection with a studio, the two branches 
should be kept as separate as possible; the 
shop and the reception room should, when- 
ever possible, be quite distinct. The aim 
should be to impress the customer that you 
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are not selling photographs as an _ iron- 
monger sells tin-tacks, but that you are an 
artist, taking every case separately and giv- 
ing it individual attention. 

The dressing room is an apartment not 
usually so open to criticism as is the recep- 
tion room, but in many cases it leaves some- 
thing to be desired in the matter of “fresh- 
ness.” If a brush and comb are provided, 
as they should be, they must be kept scrupu- 
lously clean; cigarette ends or stray strands 
of ladies’ hair must not remain about; and 
the window must he clean and ‘the room 
well dusted. All very obvious, of course, 
but liable to be overlooked in a busy studio. 

The arrangement of a studio depends so 
much on the work done in it, that any dras- 
tic alteration is inadvisable unless it is ob- 
viously necessary; but there are a number 
of things of minor importance in themselves 
which add up to quite a respectable total in 
the general effect. If newspapers or maga- 
zines are provided for the amusement of 
customers, see that they are kept up to date, 
and are removed before they get to the 
dog’s-ear stage; if some of the blinds are 
out of use, do not neglect them, keep them 
free from dust and cobwebs and _neatlv 
folded or spread as the case may be. A 
fault, both from the point of view of ap- 
pearance and of work, is too much furni- 
ture. That old accessory and those old 
backgrounds that you don’t use now, but 
keep in case you may need them—you never 
will—get rid of them, sell them or use them 
for firewood; anything to get them out of 
the way. They collect dust, and however 
carefully they are stored, look untidy. 

To turn from consideration of those parts 
of premises likely to be seen by customers, 
while thinking of rearrangement. it is just 
as well to see if the workroom accommo- 
dation is being used to the fullest advan- 
tage. Here, utility will be more studied 
than appearance, but the same remarks hold 
good to a great extent, the less disused out- 
of-date apparatus there to collect dust the 
better. Plenty of light and fresh air should 
be available in every room. One often takes 
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the term “dark-room” too literally. The 
more light you can get in it, of the right 
sort, the better; better for your eyes, better 
for your work, and better for your hreak- 
age .bill for dishes and measures. It is 
strange what a number of good workers still 
use “ruby glass” as their dark-room light- 
filter. One can have twice the light with 
far less risk by using a scientifically con- 
structed gelatine-film safe-light. 

If there is a number of workrooms the 
work should go from room to room with 
as short journeys as possible; for instance, 
the mounting room should, when possible, 
be next door to the spotting room, and yet 
one often finds them at opposite ends of a 
building. It may seem a small matter, but 
the time wasted must be considerable. 
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Up-to-date apparatus is the best invest- 
ment it is possible to make. Labor-saving 
means money saving in the long run, even 
if it is a one-man business. Every profes- 
sional should make a practice of seeing the 
latest 1n apparatus at least once a year. 
There are many high-class firms doing a 
good business and using apparatus that 
should have been on the scrap heap years 
ago; this means waste of labor in any case, 
and usually it prevents a higher standard 
of work being attained. It is not so much 
in the way of cameras and lenses that firms 
are behind the times, but in the less-consid- 
ered items—trimming boards, mounting 


machines, printing boxes, drying cupboards 
and dozens of other things.—The British 
Journal of Photography. 


Photos by Mrs. Emma Hilton, who will be one of 
the demonstrators in the Complete Studio at the 
Buffalo Convention, July 18th to 23d. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


What Kind of a Contract Exists When You CI 
a Man a Job? 


The question raised by the following letter 
touches everybody who has employees : 
Can one hold an employer liable for 
wages in case of place of business being 
destroyed by fire, thereby throwing me 
out of employment? Such was a case 
with me just recently. I have been 
with the Farmers’ Union Merchandise 
Co., of Mt. Vernon, until December 
13, 1920, when I accepted a position as 
manager of Mr. Goldammer’s new 
merchandise store in Mitchell, S. D, 
and went to work for him in good faith, 

I am going to ask you for a little en- 
lightenment on the following question : 
resigning my position with the Farmers’ 
Union Merchandise Co., and also pass- 
ing up an opportunity to become man- 
ager of the Farmers’ Union Merchan- 
dise Co., of Mt. Vernon, S. D., with 
whom I had been. Now, it appears 
that he would be liable for my wages, 
as I agreed to work for him for one 
year at a certain salary per month, and 
the fire putting him out of business was 
no fault of mine, and also no fault of 
his, of course. This agreement was not 
in writing, but I have witnesses to that 
effect. But through this fire I was put 
out of employment and will be for 
some time, as he cannot build for some 
time. What is your candid opinion? 
Would like your idea on same. 

Joun T. RoeEscH. 
The question is what kind of a contract 
exists when an employer gives somebody a 
job. What is its duration, and what be- 
comes of it when it is interrupted by some- 


thing like a fire, which prevents service 
from being rendered. 

The whole thing depends on the original 
hiring, SieAy Co eersioe be Oumconic 
here and work for us. We'll give you $200 
or “we'll give you $2,400 a year,” 
or “we'll give you $50 a week,” there is no | 
particular contract, except from week to 
week or month to month, and the contract 
can be ended at the will of either party. If 
the offer is $50 a week, the contract is really 
one for only a week, and so on from week 
If it is for $200 per month, it 1s 
and so on from 


a month,” 


to week. 
a contract for a month, 
month to month, 

Some people think that when a firm says 
“we'll give you $2,400 a year,” there is a 
contract for one year, but that is not the case. 
At least it is not necessarily the case. The 
cases all hold that the figure merely repre- 
sents the rate of wage or salary. And so 
an arrangement to pay so much per year, 
payable so much a month, is merely a 
monthly contract, and cannot be enforced 
for any more. 

The answer to this correspondent’s ques- 
tion is, therefore, this: that the employer 
cannot be held responsible for wages after 
the business burned, unless there was some- 
thing more than the kind of contract I have 
described. If that was all it was, it came 
to an end when the fire made it impossible 
to go on with it. 

What kind of a contract would have made 
the employer liable? A definite agreement, 
which should always be in writing, between 
the employer and the employee, that the hir- 
ing shall be for the term of one year, or 
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whatever it is meant to be. A contract like 
that is never ended by any interruption like 
a fire, and the employer is just as liable for 
wages after the fire as before. For instance, 
suppose a contract like that has been made, 
and the employer dies. The contract goes 
right on provided there is anything for the 
employee to do. Suppose the employer be- 
comes insolvent or insane: it makes no dif- 
ference, the contract is still in force and the 
employee can collect his wages just the 
same. The only exception to this is certain 
forms of bankruptcy. Where the employer 
is a partnership and voluntarily dissolves, 
the contract goes on unchanged. Nor does 
the sale of the business end it. And in the 
very case submitted by the correspondent, 
where the place of business burns down and 
there is no longer anything for the employee 
to do, he can still draw his wages if he has 
a definite contract hiring him for so long. 
In all these cases the law says to the em- 
ployer, “You are responsible for this man’s 
wages in spite of the fact that you no longer 
need him, for you could have protected your- 
self against such contingencies had you seen 
fit to do so.” I said such a contract should 
be in writing, but a verbal contract is just 
as enforceable, though harder to prove. 

The average employer is reluctant to make 
a definite contract with an employee, partly 
because he may be bound for wages under 
conditions such as I have described, and 
partly because he wants to leave himself 
free to fire the employee if he proves un- 
satisfactory. There is something in the first 
reason, but nothing at all in the second. You 
can discharge an unsatisfactory employee 
just as easily under a five-year contract as 
you can under one for.a month—provided 
you have inserted a clause to the effect that 
the service to be rendered by the employee 
shall be satisfactory to the employer. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
# 


“Why did Tom quit the photographer’s daughter 
after all these months?” 
“He says he’s been calling four times a week, 


and she hasn’t gotten half through the picture 
album yet.” , 
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Bumps 
JEANNE SNAZEL 


“Bumps’—a lot like mumps, is it not? 
Only the disease called “Bumps”’ is really 
a great deal worse than mumps, in that it 
is not only serious, and infectious, but 
sometimes incurable. It is a disease of the 
head and the heart, and causes the brain 
to expand or “swell.” Unlike an epidemic, 
it is more frequently found in small towns 
than in large cities. It breaks out mostly 
in the business world and we photographers 
are especially susceptible to this horrible 
disease. | 

No doubt all other professions and trades 
suffer from “Bumps,” only, being a photog- 
rapher ‘myself, I have particularly observed 
it amongst ourselves. We are so apt to 
seclude ourselves, even to the extent of be- 
coming “narrow minded.” 

For instance, we may own a very fine 
studio and have it equipped “anciently” 
well, and be doing all the business we can 
handle. How often when such is the case, 
we just throw out our chest and say, “I’m 
all right, I’m making money, and those 
other fellows cannot show me anything that 
I do not already know. I know my busi- 
ness, for I’ve been in the game since I was 
young. I don’t want any ‘new-fangled’ 
methods in my studio, for the old way is 
good enough for me.” 

Haven’t you heard ’em talk like that some 
times? I have and I know some of the 
salesmen who have also. 

Look here! Any man who really feels 
like that is sick. Yes, downright seriously 
sick. He “suffers” but does not know it. 
He will always suffer thus, unless he finds 
a care for his trouble, which of course 1s_ 
“Bumps.” He is actually hurting himself 
in many ways in manifesting such senti- 
ments. | 

No mortal man ever crammed so much 
knowledge into his brain that there re- 
mained no room for more. Supposing one 
person lus been in the photographic busi- 
ness ever since the day of its birth, he can- 
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not know everything about it, and even it 
he does know a /icap, why should he remain 
under quarantine with “Bumps,” keeping all 
that knowledge to himself? Why should 
he not come out of his shell and share it 
with the rest of us, lke a real brother? 
“Good begets good,” and we cannot expect 
to receive much good from others unless 
we are willing to meet them half way. 

There are many little pointers and prac- 
tical helps stored away in each of our 
brains. Some people’s' brains are almost 
bursting, so full they are with the many 
things that hundreds of us would be so 
glad to know. If only we all were willing 
to open the doors of our hearts and spread 
the little knowledge seeds far and wide 
amongst our struggling brothers and sisters 
in the dear old profession, what a vast 
amount of good we could do one to another. 
What we need is more of the “give and 
take” spirit. “As we sow, so shall we 
reap. 

Why should the young fellow with a few 
short years’ experience, after managing to 
scrape up enough to get into business for 
himself, immediately contract the “Bumps” 
and think he knows all there is to know? 
I once heard somewhere of a boy who went 
to college to Jearn and he actually took two 
years to find out his first lesson, which was 
that he didn’t know anything. How many 
photographers there are who run up against 
snags and difficult problems, even after hav- 
ing been making good pictures for years. 

I thought seven years ago that 1 was as 
good a receptionist as ever existed, but | 
sometimes go into other studios and get a 
real useful tip from some receptionist with 
far less experience than I. Then I wonder 
just why I never knew that years ago, and 
a feeling of wonder comes over me at my 
own ignorance, when I supposed I knew my 
business. 

Now, what license have you old fellows, 
who learned the business in the days of 
yore when studios were galleries and ex- 
posures meant saying the alphabet forward 
and backward, or relating “Jack and the 


THE 
STANDARD 
TRIPOD 


Best Paris-made French 
Instrument Finish 


The daintiest tripod in 
Cameradom 


PRICE $4.00 


IN NEAT CASE 
C.O.D. to any address in U.S. 


j= 


The Shortest 
The Longest 
The Lightest 


When Closed (1114 in.) 
When Extended (52) in. ) 


Only 18 ounces 


000-71 


No Springs NoLocking Catches Automatic in Action 


Adapted for American or Foreign Cameras 


Framerican Industrial Development Corp. 
Field Glasses and Optical Apparatus 
21 East 40th Street NEW YORK CITY 


"lee is only one Monomethyl-Para- 
midophenol-Sulphate which is 100% 
pure, that is 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle, Switzerland; makers of standard 
chemicals since 1864. 


At your dealers, or write us. 


Leading photographic paper manufacturers 
are recommending and three-fourths of 
the moving picture industry are using 


METAGOL “CIBA”’ 


—AND— 
HYDROQUINONE, “CIBA” 


**THERE’S A REASON” 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


Cedar and Washington Sts. New York City 
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A BIG OPPORTUNITY 


to see the greatest exhibit of photographic material, photographs 
by the greatest workers in the world, the most complete artificially 
lighted studio ever erected, and meet more celebrated photographers 
than ever before assembled under one roof. 


39th Annual (International) Convention 
Photographers’ Association of America 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 18th to 23d 


Special Convention Railroad Rates of Full Fare Going and Half Fare Return 
on the Certificate Plan. 


(New England and Pacific Coast points excepted.) 
ASK YOUR TICKET AGENT FOR PARTICULARS. 


Dues to P. A. of A., including admittance to Convention and every feature, 
$10.00 for employers and $3.00 for employees. 


J. C. ABEL, General Secretary, 421 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


bean pole’ while squeezing the bulb, to 
bulge out your chest because of what you 
What good is that old-fashioned 
education to vou NOW in the modern days 
of magic, when most of the work is done 
bv merely “pushing the button?’ You'll 
have to “give and take” a little more to be 
able to compete with the lightning-bugs of 
today. : 
BUMPS—oh, yes! The biggest majority 
of us have it, more or less, and although it 
gives us mighty ‘big heads, it prevents us 
from having big hearts. It warps our very 
souls till we stop growing, and are utterly 
incapable to either learn anything or teach 
anything. 


know? 


Here is a prescription guaranteed to per- 
manently cure the disease called “Bumps.” 
First, examine yourself thoroughly, until 
you see yourself as others see you, thus 
you will discover whether or not you have 
any alarming symptoms. If you find you 
have, then follow these directions implicitly : 


Mix one ounce of unselfishness, one 
ounce of generosity, a few grains of broth- 
erly love and a dram or two of real kind- 
ness. Take this internally and wash it down 
by a few more journals than you hitherto 
have been reading, and a “real ginger” con- 
vention or two will assist you to digest it. 

Sometimes an ounce of prevention is 
worth more than a pound of cure—whereas 
I would implore any professional photog- 
rapher who has no symptoms of “Bumps” 
to make a special effort to attend the big 
convention at Buffalo, this July, as a pre- 
ventative. 

Of course, you who are reading this piece 
are not troubled with the dreadful disease 
called “Bumps,” else you would not be 
spending your time so profitably as reading 
journals. YOU will not need this prescrip- 
tion, in which case it might be well to pass 
it on to any photographer of your acquaint- 
ance whose case can be diagnosed as 
“Bumps.” 
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THE 


New York Studio Outfit No. 3 


A DEPENDABLE 
EQUIPMENT 


It is built on the prin- 
ciple that well-designed 
and smooth-working appa- 
ratus saves time, materials, 
and labor, and gives the 
greatest possible freedom 
for the exercise of skill. 

The details of this outfit 
are clearly illustrated and 
explained in a new folder 
which every photographer 
should read. 


be sent you on request. 


A copy will 


By reason of its conven- 


8 
: 
Eo 
= 


For 8x10 and 5x7 negatives 
Price {including tax): $158.25 


ience and quick response to studio demands, the New York 
Studio Outfit No. 3 is the logical choice of those who seek a 


higher average of good negatives. 


Its superior points, its fine 


appearance and mechanical correctness, will impress you on 


even casual inspection. For permanent satisfaction, select the 


New York Studio Outfit No. 3. Ask your stock house about it. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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EDUARD BLUM. 


The Photo Art Shop 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 


32 SouTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


BE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER FELLOW 
BE DIFFERENT FROM YESTERDAY 


oo 


Our Legal Department | 
ae Sir: 


Can I get private information in the fol- 
lowing matter? 

Two parties enter into partnership for 
a term of five years, each investing an equal 
amount of money; later, one of the parties 
buys the house in which the business is 
conducted. After the five years are up the 
man who has not bought the house wishes 
to dissolve the partnership. What 
entitled to? Does he get the money origin- 
ally invested. besides equal share of stock, 
fixtures, etc? Also, if the business has been 
built up and increased to a far greater value 
during the five years, leaving the other 
party, the purchaser, to a more prosperous 


is he 


business, is not the retiring partner entitled 
to a certain value for his efforts or services ? 
Can one partner sell his share to another 
party before the five years are up? Must 
he have the consent of his partner? P. 


Dear Sw: 

Yours of the 7th inst. to the BULLETIN 
or PrroroGRAPHY has been referred to me 
with the request that I answer it. One 
member of a partnership cannot sell his 
share to a third person before the partner- 
ship period is up or at any time without the. 
consent of his fellow partner. Upon disso- 
lution of the partnership, each partner 
would be entitled to such a share of the 
partnership assets as would represent the 
original capital investment, plus any accre- 
tions which had come by the development 
of the business. This would include good 
will, if good will is one of the assets, but 
it would not include any allowance for sal- 
ary, unless the partnership agreement con- 
templated the drawing of salary, but the 
salary instead of being drawn out had been 
allowed to remain in the business. In that 
event it would be part of the partner’s cap- 
ital investment. 


Eee 
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Convention of the Professional 
Photographers of New England WSS 


THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY q 


This wide-awake and progressive Asso- 
ciation of Professional Photographers will 
hold its twenty-third convention at Spring- 
field, Mass., on September 7, 8, 9, in the 
magnificent auditorium which has splendid 
conveniences of space and light. 

One of the features will be a studio, fully 
equipped and operated by some of the ry 
ablest men in the country, so that any man Say It with Gross 
or woman who attends the convention may 
have a first-class made of themselves to 


Mountings’—that’s 


carry home: a thing not possible unless li the quickest way of 

they went to a great deal of trouble and ex- | ; 

pense. These sittings will be made by ap- getting what you 
pointment, and will illustrate how great want and what will 

men in professional portraiture proceed in ‘ 7 ; 
making their masterpieces. please your trade. 


There will be lectures and business talks 
by competent specialists, and also the usual 
amount of entertainment, consisting of | | 
music, dancing and a clam bake. A very | 
cordial invitation is extended to the ladies, 
for whose comfort and entertainment special 
arrangements will be ma@. No effort will 
be spared by the committee to make every 
visitor feel at home, contented and happy. 

Now is the time for those who are inter- 
ested to make their plans and arrangements. re amy 

Springfield has been selected by the com- "are shipped promptly. 
mittee because it can easily be reached by 
the photographers who live in various parts 
of New England. Springfield is fortunate 
in having splendid and well-managed hotels 
with the modern conveniences and at mod- 
erate prices. No city in this country pos- 
sesses an auditorium the equal of the one 
that has served for the past five years as a 
meeting place of the New England photog- 
raphers. Those who have been there are 
always glad to go again. For those who 
care to make brief and delightful motor 
trips from Springfield, there are attractive 
places within easy reach, north and south ZOE bo OG 
along the Connecticut River, west to the 
Berkshires, and east to the Mount Holyoke 


range. 
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STERLING TANKS 


DEMAND STERLING. There is no substitute. 


Place your orders AT ONCE for Sterling Tanks and Waterjackets. The most 
compact, greatest capacity, least costly outfit made. 
Waterjackets have been giving satisfaction for over 10 YEARS. 


Listen to STERLING. 


STERLING Tanks and 


Your DEALER has them or can get them. 


It’s your privilege to demand STERLING TANKS and good judgement to accept nothing but 
STERLING TANKS AND WATERJACKETS. 


STERLING MFG. CO. 


SEND FOR OUR 


NEW BULLETIN (No. 137) 


JUST OUT 


CONTAINING BARGAINS IN CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WILLOUGHBY?S 1°. voscuge 


Every changing season demonstrates 
anew the worth of 


Hammer Plates 


They develop and dry quickly with 
firm, tough films, which reduce to a 
minimum the danger of frilling. A 
necessity in hot and humid climates. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


enn HANMERDRY PLATE CO.» 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Learn Photography 
Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive pho- 
tographer operating studios in the 
largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 
weekly. Easy and pleasant occupa- 
tion Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PAHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, expert 
instructors. Free use of up-to-date 
equipment. Easy payments. 

while learning. 


Call or write for free catalogue D. 


Earn #@ 


“PIONEER TANK MAKERS” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


Good Outline in the Portrait 


Less attention is given to the character 
of the outline presented in the portrait than 
to the general effect of the light and shade; 
but outline presentation cannot be slighted 
with impunity, because in the finished print 
it is so self-assertive a feature, and, when 
not adequately considered, mars the care- 
fully sought out scheme of illumination. 

A paitter invariably considers the 
decorative effect of the picture, sees that the 
forms which the lines or areas of light and 
shade make, co-ordinate to produce an 
agreeable arrangement. And so the photog- 
rapher should regard. the lines. for what 
they are capable of effecting. 

The good portraitist, if he discover in the 
survey of the face that something not pleas- 
ing presents, will put that objectionable 
feature in a lower key of light to make it 
less obtrusive, and the same principle is 
applicable to any unpleasant presentation of 
outline. 

The question often put by photographers 
of limited experience is—what subjects are 
best suited to “Rembrandt” or some other 
variety of lighting? 

The answer is, if the photographer is ac- 
quainted with his light, he will have no diffi- 
culty in deciding what subjects are suited 
to it. All subjects are not adapted to such 
a peculiar method of illumination; the ma- 
jority had better be treated under the ordi- 
nary broad plan of illumination, and with 
less chance of misapplication. 

But, as there seems a penchant for Rem- 
brandt effect, it may be well to give a little 
advice concerning it. 

The danger encountered is from the 
method itself. The light side of the face 
being from the camera and coming against 
a dark ground, which is usually the kind 
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selected for this effect, brings the outline of 
the face into such relief that, if it happens 
to be an irregular form, it shows up obtru- 
sively, and is the very feature to attract 
most attention. 


Now, this would not have happened with 


a broader illumination, or, at least, not C R A M E R 


showed up so outrageously. A light ground, D 
of course, might be used and the exhibition HI-SPEE 


not be so pronounced, but, if we use a white 
ground, it brings the light side of the face 
against the ground and merges the outline 


The most successful plate 
ever made 


into it and produces a sort of blur. The 
It is possible, at times, by taking the face ERFECT 
from different points of view, to make it - Bae 


presentable in Rembrandt, even though it 
be not particularly adapted to this method, 
but it is better art to suit the face to the 
illumination which shall do it most justice. 

If the subject has hollow cheeks, move G. CRAMER 
the camera to a point where the end of the DRY PLATE COMPANY 
nose just crosses the cheek, so breaking cuicaco.—s SAINT LOUIS. NEW YORK 
the outline and, in a measure, filling up the 
hollow. 

The subject may have a hollow temple, 
and the plan here is to move the camera 
to a point where the ear just crosses the 
outline and fills the temple. 

But this is, after all, doctoring cases, and 
the Rembrandt style is for good healthy 
subjects with fair outline, which need no 
treatment. 

An angular face should be lighted in a 
rather low key of light and with broad 
effect, so that the shadow side of the face 
may be brought against the ground in a 
softened key, avoiding sharp outline. 

When you have a subject under the light, 
study the effect best suited to it. 

Try first the ordinary broad scheme of 


with Speed 


HALLDOKSON 


PRODUCTS 


A FULL LINE OF FLASH AND ELECTRIC LAMPS 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC LIGHTING 


© Studio Flash Lamp 
© Home Portrait Flash Lamp 
© Giant Portrait Flash Lamp 
© Triangle Flash Lamp 
© Studio Electric Lamp 
© Home Portrait Electric Lamp 
© Flash Powder 


lighting, then venture to compare this with O St pase Spotlights 
some of the special! methods of illumina- O Style A 
tion, with the model in the same pose. A O Style B RE SRS 


very common mistake is, that, after one gets 
a lighting to his liking, and then essays to 
try something else, he undertakes meddling 
with the model, turning the head to one 
side or the other, instead of manipulating 
his camera to get the side of the face 


Flash Lamp 


© Centrifugal Print Washers 


Mark outfits you are interested in and pin to your 
letter. We will send full information by return mail. 


THE HALLDORSON CO. 
1778 WILSON AVE. CHICAGO 
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“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.”’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
—_—_——— PUBLISHER ————— 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Scientific Photographer 


The Standard Photographic 
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wanted. Such a method practically changes 
the light by shifting the high-lights to differ- 
ent positions and rearranging the shadows; 
in fact, altering the general aspect and ex- 
pression. 

It is essential that the operator know what 
effect he wants before starting to manipu- 
late curtains, etc. 

Learn first what the subject under treat- 
ment is capable of and then apply your skill 
in getting it under the conditions. 


Economy Plus 


Isadore K. Simpson was a man of con- 
siderable importance. 

That is to say, Isadore had convinced his 
neighbors, his employes, the immediate com- 
munity, that he was of considerable impor- 
tance, but there were some doubts in the 
minds of the banks and Isadore himself as 
to whether or not this was strictly true. 

Isadore had made considerable money dur- 
ing the war and he had increased his busi- 
ness and his personal expenses. He had a 
new office building, numerous clerks, and a 
new country place and a couple of chauffeurs 
and all of the things that go with increased 
prosperity. 

Then the slump came. 

Isadore had boasted so much of his suc- 
cess and had posed so prominently before 
his fellow-men that he felt ashamed to re- 
trench when the sign posts of commerce 
pointed that way. He felt as if he would 
lose his reputation as a successful man if he 
reduced his working force or modified his 
lavish living expenses, so he kept on, hoping 
against hope that things would come out all 
right some how. 

As a result Isadore is now in the hands of 
a receiver and all the economies he might 
have put into effect to save his fortune are 
now in effect under orders of the receiver. 
with his fortune gone and his control of his 
own affairs taken from him. 3 

This is not an exaggerated vision of things 
as they might be, but Isadore is a reality 
and the lesson which Isadore’s experience 
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KODAK FINISHERS!!! 


YOU CAN INCREASE PRODUCTION WITH A 


SPEED PHOTO PRINTER 


——— This improved model will pay for itself in 30 days. ——— 


TEN BIG FEATURES: 


1.—Automatic order-numbering device. 

2.—Pressure platen with oscillating movement, and 
special pressure lock insuring absolutely perfect 
contact. 

3.—Instantly adjustable masks, with illuminated scale 
of standard sizes of paper. 

4.—Quick action film clip. 

5.-—Automatic paper clip on platen, 
register and border. 

6.—No trimming necessary. 

7.—Economizes on paper. 

8.—Practical electric switch inside box, which operates 
after contact is made between platen and paper, 
and allows up to 400 watts of electric current. 
Release lever for throwing off lights before raising 
platen. No afterglow. 

9.—Only one second exposure required for medium 
dense films. 


giving perfect 


10.—Operation so simple it can be mastered in a few 


minutes. Circular on request. 


PRICE, $85.00 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32d St. 


New York City 


Distributors for New York State 


teaches is that ECONOMY is the password 
of the day. 

Whether we like it or not, the whole world 
is in a state of economic competition. The 
nation, business or individual which would 
survive must make up its mind that the 
competition from now on is more largely 
economic than progressive. . 

It is no longer a question of how much 
business can you do, but how little can you 
do business for? 

Of course, economy has always been the 
measure of successful business, under nor- 
mal conditions, but during the boom times 
business has been careless in forgetting this 
all-important factor. 

They may talk improvement of business; 
increase in export trade and all the other 
remedies imaginable, but there is only one 
really, truly remedy to the present conditions 
and that is ECONOMY. 

Some near-sighted folks may preach the 
doctrine that spending makes for prosperity, 


but waste and extravagance never made for 
permanent prosperity at any time or at any 
place. 

We might as well accustom ourselves to 
playing the game according to the rules. 
And economy is the basic rule to all success 
and we need the basic rule now more than 
at any other time in the history of the 
world’s commerce. 

Economy is a habit, difficult to acquire 
but the solution to the present situation is 
difficult. Therefore don’t get the false no- 
tion that extravagance is going to help mat- 
ters. Work, earn, save, is the order of the 
day and only by following out this order will 
things be speedily and permanently righted. 


__Chas. E. Carpenter, in The Corn Ex- 
change. 
x 
“T see,” said one suburbanite to another, “that 


they have taken the five-fifteen off this line. Do 
you miss it much ?’ 

“Not as often as when it was on.”—The Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 
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BIND THE BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


“(eae only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and 
securely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine 
or a complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating 
same, such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or 
in some manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, 
springs or locks used. Retains at all times the appearance of a 
neat and substantially bound book and the magazines are just as 
substantially bound as a regularly bound book no matter whether 
there is only one magazine in the Binder or a complete file. 


@ Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child 
can use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined be- 
fore shipment and guaranteed to be as represented. 


@ The Binders hold 26 copies (6 months) of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only 
each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 


Will last for years. 
Over 400 sold and 
not a complaint. 


holding every copy in its proper place. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven 
(7) years and say that they are the best that money can buy. 


PRICE $2.00, POSTPAID 


Money back if you don’t like them. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Effect of Reflecting Screen on the 
Eye of the Portrait 
_ The reflecting screen is an indispensible ad- 
junct in photographic portraiture, and its value 
in lighting up the shadow side of the face has 


been, time out of mind, dilated upon. But suff- 
cient stress is not always laid upon the danger 
attending its employment. 

When placed too close up, its tendency is to 
produce false lights and destroy the richness of 
the deep shadows. 

It is better practice to work somewhat back 
from the chief light, give longer exposure and do 
away with reflectors, or introduce them only when 
absolutely called for. 

Very frequently enough reflection is had from 
the surrounding walls, even though they may not 
be light in color, and the grey background itself 
may contribute what is needed. 

But what we want to here call particular atten- 
tion to, is the effect of reflectors. upon) the eyes, 
which often escapes the notice of even experienced 
operators. 

Where the light used comes in from a single 
source, properly manipulated, there is only one 
strong light thrown upon the eye, and that a 
mere speck. 

But when there is much secondary light, so 
situated that it is reflected into the eyes, there 
is projected a second light area, larger than the 
proper catch light, which gives an unnatural look 
tu the face. 


The professional who finds himself guilty of 
doing this gets his retoucher to spot it out. 

If a reflector is necessary, see that the reflect- 
ing surface is not too bright. 


| What’s Doing in Photography | 


J. F. Hurtik has opened a new studio in Pine 
Blatt Ark: 


W. L. Harris has opened a new studio in Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


Fred Mould, who has conducted a studio in 
Baraboo, Wis., for several years, has purchased 
a studio in Madison. 


Warren M. Sargent, who for several years has 
operated a studio in Decatur, Ind., has sold out 
to W. S. Porter. Mr. Sargent expects to locate 
in Chicago. 


F. M. Goss, formerly of the Goss Studio, New- 
buryport, Mass., has purchased the studio of the 
late Frank Brooks, Haverhill, Mass., and is re- 
modeling and equipping it into one of the most 
up-to-date studios in the city. It will be open 
July 1st. 


Thieves entered Collyer’s Studio, Springfield, 
Mass., on June 6th, and stole two camera lenses 
valued at $300. They gained entrance by forcing 
a transom in a rear door, and ransacked the place, 
selecting only two lenses from half a dozen. The 
appearance of the job indicates their familiarity 
with photographic work and apparatus. 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Lady retoucher wanted in first-class 

studio; good salary; short hours and permanent 
position. Address Buckley Studio, Press Bldg., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


WANTED—An experienced up-to-date Home Por- 

trait operator of pleasing personality, who also 
knows all parts of the business. State salary, ex- 
perience, etc. Gay’s Art Gallery, Fall River, Mass. 


HeLtp WaANTED— Operator with ability wanted; 

must be well experienced in posing and lighting. 
State qualifications, name of last employer (con- 
fidential) and salary expected. Address Box 962, 
care of Bulletin of Photography. 


WANTED—All-around man, or one who can print 

and retouch. Give reference and state salary 
desired. Address—Zuver Studio, 215 S. Main 
Street, Butler, Pa. 


OPERATOR WANTED in studio doing high-grade 

work; prominent city in Middle Atlantic States. 
Excellent salary and permanent position to man 
with ability. State particulars and qualifications. 
Address, Box 959 care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE AT A BARGAIN—Studio, doing good com- 
mercial and amateur finishing business. Reason 

for sale, going into the oil game. Terms, if desired. 

Write—Box 937, Great Falls, Montana. 


For SALE—First-class studio; skylight; Cooper 

Hewitt light; everything up-to-date, in best 
location. A good proposition _ Owner interested 
in manufacturing business. Call or write to— 
S. Newman, 195 Thames Street, Newport, R. I. 


2 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Quick, consistent 
service since 1905. Experienced retouchers. 

Just shoot ’em right along—don’t be timid— 

National Retouching Service, 4654 Cottage Grove 

Ave., Chicago. 

WanTED—16-inch Cirkut for cash. Must be late 


model and in good condition. Address 961, care 
of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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A short time ago a surgeon had three leg am- 
putations in a week. The unusual number caused 
talk in the surgeon’s household, and his little 
daughter Dorothy was greatly interested. A few 
days after the last operation the surgeon’s wife 
and little Dorothy were rummaging in the attic. 
In a trunk was found a Daguerreotype depicting 
a girl about eight years of age. The portrait, 
through a peculiarity of pose, showed only one 
leg of the subject, the other being doubled up 
under her. 


“Whose picture is that, mamma?” asked 
Dorothy. 
“Mine. It was taken when I was a child not 


much older than you are now.” 

‘Did you know papa then?” 

“No, dear. Why do you ask?” 

“T thought maybe you did, ’cause you've only 
got one leg.’—The Delineator. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


WILLOUGHBY "ONe YORK 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


LEED 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


a 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


—INCORPORATED— 


502-503 LE MOYNE BLDG. 
180 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 


oS 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


i S 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


oe 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


DS 
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The measure of a plate’s quality is not 
the length of the scale of tones it will 
reproduce, but the correczmess with which 


it reproduces them. 


Seed 30 Plates have a scale that permits 
of perfect reproduction of the longest 
range of tones that will be encountered 


in a photographic subject. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
R@O@EHES PDE RaIN aye 


All Dealers’. 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


FOR CONTACT PRINTS 


VETTE. 
ELTEX 
FOR ENLARGEMENTS 


THIN, WHITE PARCHMENT-LIKE PAPER 
WITH A LIVE MATT SURFACE. 


VELTEX AND ENLARGING VELTEX ARE BOTH DISTINGUISHED 
BY EASE OF MANIPULATION. 


THE ORIGINAL AND EFFECTIVE PRINTS PRODUCED ARE VERY 
OFTEN OBTAINED BY COMMONPLACE TREATMENT. VELTEX 
ORIGINALITY OF SURFACE AND TEXTURE DOES THE REST. 


PRICE LIST IN DEFENDER 1921 CATALOG NOW READY 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA: 
44 FEDERAL STREET Tue PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 1033 CHESTNUT STREET 
8TH AVE., 33RD TO 34TH STS 
CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: MINNEAPOLIS: 
109 N. WABASH AVENUE GRAND AVENUE AT 21ST STREET 322 FouRTH STREET, S. 


TORONTO, CANADA: 71 ADELAIDE STREET, WEST 


CUMMINONE 


PRODUCT No. 101 


Requires __———“sromior 
N Q——__ aire 
= HYDROQUINONE 


Only Water and Carbonate 


ALL-PURPOSE FORMULA: 


128 ounces Water Y% ounce No. 101 2 ounces Carb. Soda 
COSTS 
$3.20 per pound 10 cents per gallon 
CUMMINGS’ LABORATORIES 
415-417 Park Row Building NEW YORK CITY 
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The Hetherington Competition | 


OPEN TO ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS i 

Some years ago Mr. Charles Hetherington was one of the leading photog- || 
raphers of this country and left the profession to take up painting, and he has 
become most successful in his art. Mr. Hetherington has never forgotten his T 


love for photography and photographers. He has authorized us to offer one 
of his best paintings, handsomely framed, for the 


Best Portrait of an Old Man or an Old Woman. 


Mr. Hetherington’s paintings are hung in six large clubs and in sixteen large | 
private collections in the U. S., and ‘he says in his offer ““I am doing this to 
show. the boys’ I have not forgotten them, and the picture will be the best I 
can paint. ‘There is nothing too good for those photogs who made many years 
of my life happy.”’ 


The competition has no restrictions excepting that the prints must not be 
smaller than 8x10. And you may enter as many prints as you like. The 
painting will be shown at the National Convention in July, at Buffalo, and the 
pictures judged and prize awarded at that time. 


Entries must be sent only to FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, 
Philadelphia. The last day for receiving prints is Tuesday, July 12th (at noon), 1921. 


SEND PICTURES UNFRAMED 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing . Advertisers. 
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If you want Artura tone 
and Artura quality, you 
must use 


AIK TURA 


The paper without a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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More than 80% of the X-Ray workers of 


Amertca use Eastman Tested Chemicals 


They must eliminate the element of 


uncertainty from their work. 


The surgeon’s knife is guided by a 
diagnosis of the X-Ray result. 


Your results are not a matter of life or 
death, but they are a matter of dollars 


and cents. 


Specify 


EASTMAN 
TESTED CHEMICALS 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. | 
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Make portrait enlargements 
on the paper made for por- 
trait enlarging—the paper 
that puts contact quality in 
projected prints: 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Two stocks—D White, E Buff. 
Two surfaces in each— Rough | 
Matte and Rough Lustre. The 
price is the same as for double 


weight Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROGH Esa ER, No. 
All Dealers’. 
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The live quality of a 
picture, so easily de- 
stroyed by halation, is 
preserved in the nega- 
tive made on 


Eastman | 
Portrait Kilm 


EASTMAN.KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
All Dealers’. | 
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